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OJlIOIir OF THE OS AUD MACS* 



. .The respectability of any nation is best evinced by its holding title to a 
high and cloudy antiquity ; the greater the difficulty of tracing its origin, 
the higher the honour, and that national family which can best evade the 
researches of the enouirer into origins, has surely the best claim on the 
^reverence of mankind in general. It is the enviable boast of the land of 
" Potatoes and Point," that for over two hundred years, she has been ena- 
bled to baffle and to puzzle some generations of those profound inquisitors ; 
and that, though thus puzzling, each succeeding enquirer has riseu from his 
investigation fully satisfied widi the result, and the ingenuity 6fhia own spe- 
culations, leaving, nevertheless, to his next successor the pleasure of refuting 
every item of his conclusions, and the trouble of labouring to arrive at new 
ones himself, equally futile in the eyes of those who were to follow. The 
mistakes and errors and cavillings of these worthies haye not failed to afford 
amusement to all those who were unable to appreciate the enjoyments and 
felicity attendant on these pursuits, and the Scotch, who had been all this 
time carefully filching and appropriating to themselves whatever of Irish his- 
tory they prized or valued, — such as, atone time a batch of saints, and at 
another, a clutch of heroes and warriors, — finally thought it good to save 
our antiquarians further trouble to appropriate all that was written of an- 
cient Ireland to themselves. 

Camden has said that the antiquity of other nations compared with that 
of Ireland, was but as of yesterday, while Dr. Sibbald, Maitland and other 
Picts have proved th^t the Hibemia and Scoria of old writers could only 
be applied to a place called Straih-erin in Scotland, and therefore, that if 
Ireland had existed at all, it was a terra incognita. With such conflict- 
ing opinions before us, we should hardly help agreeing with I«ord Or- 
ford, that tdl ancient history is a fable, and all nu>d^ probltmattcsJ. 
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Between Camden and Stbbald, however it is at all events cleoTf 
that the antiquity of the Irish is very obscure ; the thing which a 
high minded nation should most desiderate. Leaving time Uien out of 
our enquiiy, we shall only endeavour to ascertain who are the valorous 
O's and Macs. 

In the first place, we must lay it down as our basis in thn investigation, 
that the Irish are not the British, being in shoit, a very distinct race, and 
we are mainly supported in this our irrefragable opinion, by the learned Dr. 
Heylin, (Cosmography) who bears evidence, — " that all breed of thiscoantry 
are of a less size tnan in England, except women and greyhounds, and 
these are much bigger than with us.-* Nennius too, says, that the Britons 
are more ancient than die Irish ; we doubt this, but we shall not dispute 
it here, for, being reasonable people, we are willing to concede the nigh 
antiquity of the Celts. We should be sorry at any time to dispute the res- 
pectability of the Welsh family, and their descendants of Britany shall of 
course enjoy a similar immunity. Some one, we are informed, in the latter 
province, took, in some complacent moment of piide of blood, the very 
moderate motto '' Ante^nam Ahraham esuty sum ;** be only did what 
every individual of his tribe could and would do, and as it would be rather 
a ticklish affair to question their right, we shall pursue our own course 
having stated our conviction of the non-existence of any relationship 
between the Ap*s and our O's and- Macs. 

The fact is, so far from any one degree of kindred existing between the 
two people, the British are the original growth of their own island, while 
the Omegas draw their high descent from the land of the sun, from what 
part shall be shewn. In doing this, we shall avail ourselves of seme 
helps and guides, heretofore unheeded, as too insignificant by our prede* 
cessors in this walk ; while Etymology, deemed by so many of them the 
sure and unfailing key, must hold with us a very minor and suspicious cre- 
dit. A ceitain nameless Frenchman whom we much respect, has said, 
** en Etymologie les voyelles ne valent rien^ et les consonanspeu de choae,** 
This is perhaps pushing the matter too far. Etymology is a good auxiliary, 
but left to itself, it too often leads into error. Words cannot be always 
traced to their roots with certainty ; the vagaries and mutations of lan- 
guage must sometimes defy the most lynx-eyed Etymologist. Now fevf 
would suspect that Journal comes from Dies ; and when we see the simple 
.monosyllable **^ sweep" as cryed out by the sable brethren of the brush, 
metamorphosed after various gradations into ** wee-hee-o-eep^* it 
must be admitted that the labours of the Etymologist may sometimes be 
driven in erroneous directions, and the lights of Etymology sometimes 
Jead astray. 

The respectability of the Irish people, like the fame of Homer, has in- 
.duced many nations to contend for the honour of their birth, — Britain — 
.Gaul — Spain — Germany — Scandinavia — Greece itself, that "clime of the 
unforgotten brave'* — Egypt — Phoenecia — Persia, — countries which would 
tire our geographical memory to recollect; — Scythians and Celts — Goths 
and Biamins — shepherds and warriors- -men with heads, and men without — 
Troglodytes and Antropophagi, — have all struggled for the honour of their 
origin,, and truly the progenitorship of a people, supposed by some to be 
. Preadamites, and asserted by their historians to be Antedeluvians, is a 
thing not to be sneered at. The Irish, as kind hearted as they are hos-- 
. pitable, unwilling to give paia by a flat denial to any of the claimants^ 
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ftod still unbending in Iheir adhei^nce to truth, have soothingly admitted 
sbert resideaces amongst, and relationshipti with moat of the people of the^ 
4t£Rereiit competing lands. This is a$ it should be. But they have at all 
times pertinadiousiy conceded the glory of their prime origin to the Orien- 
tals. If the traditional and written jecords which report this origin wanted 
any support, the long enduring custom of the Irish (before they were 
•bliged to sl^ave by act of Parliament) of kissing each other's beavds, 
quite an Asiatic usage, affords the most convincing proof of it. That 
Ihey were descend^ from the Astatic or Southern Scythians, we shall of- 
fer evidence to prove, besides that usually deduced from their nfune of Scuit, 
•r Scoti, on which the great Alfred has put the seal of his royal autho- 
nty by translating it Scyttan, in his Saxon translation of Orosius. * 

The Magogian Sacse or Scuti (shipmen) Cotti or Cathai, descendants of 
Chus, a most valorous renowned and pui^uMint people, as testified by ancient 
fiabulists, poets, and historians, comprised 6nder that Generic pame, the 
Parthians, Amazons, and White Httns,* The latter spiead themselves 
early over Iberia, Aimenia, Phosnecia, along the Euphrates through Iran 
or Erin or Persia, round the Persian Gulf, Red Sea and India. The Greeks 
called them Phcenecians of the Red Se^ Icthyophagi and Troglodytes^ 
And thus are our 0*s and Macs x)( this present time actually and bona 
Jide Persian Ghebers, the descendiints of those who inscribed wonderful 
things, in mystical arrow-headed-Ogham characters; on Persepolis^ and 
thns, may an Iberno PlKBtiecian Aboriginal of the land of Ireland, if ques- 
tioned, call himself a White headed Hun, an Icthyophag, and a Troglodyte. 
A respectable Irish family still preserves in its name, a testimonial 
of their Scythian or Cuthite origin, these are the Cotters, and Carrig-a- 
Cotta (Castle- Mary in this county,) an ancient seat of Shean M' Cottar 
preserves^ in its name, a memorial of these Cotti orCatai Sacse or Scuthai: 
So does Bally Cotto^n, in the immediate neighbourhood of that ancient 
Druidic fane. But stronger evidence still may be drawn from the man- 
ners and habits of the ancient Scuthai as detailed. in history, and found to 
correspond with similar habits and manners still retained in Ireland. 

The Massagats, according to Alexander Ab Alexandre, abstained from 
wine ; but got themselves as profitably intoxicated by seating themselves round 
a fire and inhaling the smoke of certain herbs which they threw into it. Now 
this same Alexander Mac Allisdrum might as well have told us at once that 
this certain herb was tobacco; a plant which the learned Sylvester in his 
poem on that sacred leaf, assures us was used by Iberian sun worshippers. 

And lastly too, tobacco's smoking mists 
(Which coming from Iberian Baalists.) Sfe, 

Melaand Solinus declare that these same Scythians had a religious order 
amongst them, who smoked through tubes for their recreation ; these were the 
Priests of Ball, the '< rude forefathers" of our Iberno Iberian Druids. Traces of 
their religious creed are still discernable amongst the superstitions of Uieir 
rustic christian descendants, who believe that the souls of the deceased amuse 
themselves, while riding astride on prancing sunbeafns, or wandering over 
streams and sunny hills; shrouded in the grey bosom of a cloud, with quaffing 
of the brown leaf, and sending forth long and luxnrioQs wreaths of curling 
vapour. 

■ ■ I ■ ■ ' 11 1 1 -III I I I » 

• See V«Uaac«gr>s Coll de lebaa Hib. Vol. S, p. 5S'i. 
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Smdlung may be regarded as the grand charactenstic of ibe descendaaU 
of the ScythiaDB ; the Hibernian, Uie Turk and the Persian alike are de^ 
voted to it. Morier relates, that while on his travels in Armenia, being in 
the company of a Turkish Khan, the latter understanding he was both a 
christian and a man who did not smoke, with much disdain said to one of 
the company, — ** these fellows I hear have neither pipes nor tobacco in 
their country, * haivan dar* said he, ** they are beasts ; how for inferior to 
us must those be who do not smoke/' 

How many anti-bestial testimonials may not an Irish Scythian produce 
for himself; yea, the very bogs of Ireland and the bowels of the earth, the 
grand national museum of her ancient history, afford yearly proofs in his. 
favour. £lephant's teeth, horns and skeletons of Moose Deer and to- 
bacco pipes, indications of Orieutal connection, have been from time to 
time restored to light from these dark repositories. The skull of one of 
the prime planters of the island, was several years ago found amongst other 
bones, in an ancient battle field ip the county of Kildare, with a pipe 
sticking between the jaws ; the owner it seems fell in battle, but not inglo-* 
riously, for no foeman was able to wrench his pipe from his closed jaw, 
»nd like the harp of the minstrel, 

" The pipe be loved ne'er fumed agidii." 

Shakspeare says *'the devil can cite scripture for his purpose," and truly, 
even the almost superstitious attachment of the Irish to the gentle leaf, has 
been injuriously attempted, by some besotted theorists, to be wrested to the 
purpose of sustaining a false analogy and relationship, between the noble 
Irish tongue, and that of the heavy multi-breeched-amphibious Dutch, and 
thence to draw conclusions unjust to our high and Oriental descent. That 
these same Dutch or Germans have made very creditable advances in 
smoking, our candour and liberality of mind will readily permit us to ad- 
mit. The excommunications, maiming, and slitting of noses of past times 
attest their adherence to the cause, even to martyrdom. But we know the 
Teutonic tribes have existed in the most deplorable and afflicting ignorance 
of both grass-cut and pigtail, up to the discoveries of Kit Columbus ; while 
our ancestors, on the contrary, laboured in their cloudy vocation, alnioet 
from the hour of laying the foundation brick at Babel; some slight reason 
surely why we should reject as fdlse and delusive, uny Dutch or German 
speculations upon the subject. 

The Asiatic Scythians were also renowned as potent swillers, a feature 
which their Hibernian descendants lack not in their character. Their ge- 
nius for Aqua Vit«, a liquor, which, according to Edmond Campion, "dry- 
eth more and inflameth less than other hot confections," has won Ireland a 
glorious distinction amongst nations, and her great national saint, as stated 
in a metrical piece of biography of unimpeachable authenticity, was ah 
adept in the art of distillation of la rosee des montagnes, and instructed 
his countrymen in a more improved mode of bibbing; — 

" Twas be thst made the bert of malt 
" And understood distilling, &c.*' 

With the sanction of such authority, need we wonder at the Scythic devotion 
of our countrymen to the bottle. In the reign of Philip and Mary, so 
solemn an authority as an act of Pailiament informs us ^* that Aqua Vitee 
was much drank by the Irish of the borders, to the great destruction of 
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com grain and other things," and to 4he utter endangemient of « famine 
in the pale. Our bards found '* the dew" to be the genuine Hippocrene, 
and it is well known, that Carolan composed some of his finest pieces un- 
der its inspiration. 

Thus then, we find that attachment to the leaf and the dew» have at 
all times characterized the Scythians of Asia and Ireland. There is one other 
propensity remariLablein pommon between the two nations, or rather amongst 
the same people, — and that is, a rambling disposition. Were not Uie 
Scythians of old notorious in this particular ? Do not all the capitals of 
Europe and the prairies and savannahs of America, attest the annual inun- 
dations of the restless rovers from the Emerald Isle, under the well known 
title of Absentees and Fortune hunters. The latter are fellows who roam 
abroad, '' bearing their birth-rights proudly on their backs," wliose entire 
wealth runs in their veins, and who are men innocent of spending abroad 
the revenues of *^ dirty acres." They must be the Absentees whom our po- 
litical economists have kept in view, when arguing the non-injury of Ab* 
senteeism to Ireland. Thev are the non-residents whose absence we be^ 
hold without affliction, and who best display their love of Uieir native 
land, b^ their self expatriation. 

Havmg apphed these unerring touchstones to ascertain with precision 
the descent of our countrymen, we will now follow their progress from 
their Eastern cradle, until their obtaining possession of the Island of Saints ; 
still guided in our enquiries by the lights we have possessed ourselves of. 
In thus following them, we shall behold a restless roving Scythian people 
alighting on many lands, but, as if impelled bv an overruling destiny, so- 
journing not long on any, leaving behind them some few of their nu- 
merous tribe, the progenitors of future nations, and still the main body 
increasing in each land and generation, wandering onwards until they 
finally reach the shores of the western island. Iberia was the great 
source whence the progenitors of the Irish issued. It is unnecessary to dwell 
on the resemblance of names, Iberia comes near enough to Hibemia, but 
Ptolemy has left it upon record that the Erinsei inhabited in this same 
district, so that a comparison of manners and government clearl^r assimi- 
lates the Erinsei of both countries. Thus, both people were divided into 
classes, the Lex talionis prevailed in the jurisprudence of either nation. 
Intestine feuds have been as gloriously and interminably prevalent amongst 
the Erinsei Oriental, as amongst their occidental kinsmen ; both wei« 
equally ardent in their attachment to the bowl, and as devoted to long 
carousals as they were proverbial for their hospitality ; while the women of 
both people have been famous amongst the nations for their beauty and 
attractions. Who has not heard of the Circassian fair, and what land 
however remote has not resounded with the sweet and undying song, which 
has consecrated to all time the <' sensitive hearts and sun bright eyes" of 
the Emerald Isle.* 

Our Erinsei carried with them into Persia, as they afterwards did into 
Ireland, the name of their parent land, their Iran in Persia and their Erin 
here, mark the^same people, not to mention the similitude of the Persian 

* We trait that Sir J<^ Harrington't bad ojnnioD of oar Iriih fiur, whom he calls 
** msnrelloiiB ill &Tourod wenches," or Mr. Twias's infamous censui e oo the thick Ugt of 
our beauties will not in any wise be biooght up ib judgment to invalidate ofir aigument. 
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and Irish oghams. The Erincei or Iranians leil their taste for smoking to 
such of their extensive tribe as remained behind them in that Gheber 
land. Kaleoon, the Persian name of a pipe, is pure Irish, and is com- 
pounded of Ceol-oun,,i. ^. there is music in it, expressive of the satisfac- 
tion of a quaffer in (as an amateur would say,) knocking music out of his 
pipe. Lord Byron says " there is music in all things if men had but ears,'* 
and the Persians have not lacked of finding music in a tobacco pipe. 

From Persia, after a visit to India, we can follow our Cotti or S^oti 
into Arabia the blest, in which region manv junior branches of the various 
tribes of our future Irish remained behind. Valiancy, with very trifling 
labour, has found their descendants in that country within our time under 
the family names of Guary, (our Irish Geary,) Anasi, (Hennessy,) Ma- 
daina, (Maddan,) Chalacan, (Callaghan,) Kassei, (Casey,) Lahyan, (Ley- 
hane,) Shanasa, (0*Shaughnessy.) See also Pocock's history of Arabia. 

Here is proof of residence and affinity not to be matched by any other 
nation. How delightful must it be to an Irishman to think that his ancestors 
once roamed those vast deserts, now tenanted by the wandering Bedowins 
or fanatical Wahabees; that they worshipped at the Caaba, or slaked their 
thirst at the Zem Zem ; and that they essayed the ** patient swiftness of the de- 
sert ship." Jt should be also remarked amongst our proofs, that the celebra- 
ted Arabian horses of the race of the Kocklavi, derive their name from a 
tribe of the O'Coghlans, who emigrated to the Glacialis lerne. I suspect 
that these 0*Coghlans, many of whom are distinguished in this country 
for their skill in Hippiatry, as hostlers, &c., brought with them some of 
the Cochlan breed, which have degenerated into the Kerry pony, an ani- 
mal, that according to Radclifte, (Report of Kerry,) is descended from 
the Spanish jennet, which is known to be of Arabian or Moorish origin. 

Be this h6wever as it may, from Arabia by the Red Sea, and Isthmus of 
Suez, our ancestors overran Egypt and Abyssinia, where under the name 
of Ellenic or Chutite Shepherds, descendants of Chus, they ruled the 
roast for a long period. Contrary to the disposition of the Aborigines of 
Egypt, our bold Shepherds, whilst among the crocodiles, took to the wa- 
ter and ploughed the salt sea; they were clearly, in Spencer's language, 
** shepherds of the ocean ;" they formed a puissant marine establishment, 
and had a capital arsenal at Caper or Caher Cheroth, a name purely Irish 
or Troglodyte. The Abyssinjans to the present hour, inherit the attachment 
of these shepherd Scythians to the bowl. Tlieir favourite liquor called 
Hydromel, which is compounded of water, honey, and fermented barley^ 
has a potent affinity to Irish ** dew," while Herodotus assures us that the 
better sort of Egyptians drank a strong liquor made from barley ; here is 
some evidence ; but what will the reader say, when we assure him that the 
great Egyptian deity Osiris was a red hot thumping Irishman ! The name 
is Irish, if the Abbe Renaudt is worthy of credit, being formed of Chire 
or Ckiris the sun, and. O, Jilius L c. lejils de soleil par excellence, Hiber- 
nice O'Sun. The Egyptian Isis, i. e. the moon, is our Eas, signifying the 
same. 

Still moved by the fates and the love of change and novelty, comfort- 
able as our Huns were amongst the Crocodiles and Locusts of Egypt, 
now from their Egyptian residence become Gypsies, they sought a change 
of air by removing i:ito Phsenicia, and spreading themselves along its bur Ht 
ing coast, and Jhrough its neighbouring rejrions. As this was the last CQnn- 
try avhich they inhabited in the east, the Irish have gratefully remem<» 
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bered it, by adding to their long catalogue of appellations the name of 
Penecins or Phcenecians, and our antiquaries have ascertained the close 
relationship which subsisted between the so renowned traffickers of that 
wealthy region, and our occidental Phenians by the almost radical iden- 
tity which they have shewn to exist between our language and the Punic. 
They have nevertheless overlooked one of the strongest proofs which 
could possibly be aduced in support of this affinity, I.meaa the cu- 
rious fact of the Tyriansof Phcenecia and Carthage beinp; double tongued, 
er speaking two languages, which corresponds most miraculously with a 
similar usage in western Phoenecia. Thus Virgil — 

Qoippe domom timet aiabiguam Tyioeque biUngaeK 

And Claudian — 

Tollite Massylas Craudes, removete bflingues iHiiidiait, 

Every one admits the authority of these lines, and every one acquainted 
with the Irish, knows that their conversation and poetry are conducted and 
spoken in two languages ; take one instance out of hundreds of thousands. 

My pretty little damsel. 
Will you take a ramble. 
An sa bhaile beg a bhimse am ckamhHaidke, 

This correspondence we humbly submit to be conclusive and irrefraga- 
ble. It settles the question of affinity for ever, and establishes a great 
fact on a basis which even the most heterodox and sceptical, dare 
not approach without a shaking of the knee, and if,, as we trust we 
have, hereby saved future generations from such like pother and tur- 
moil, as our past Dryasdusts have been infficting on us,, and . our pro- 
genitors, may we not without vanity, anticipate some little share of grati- 
tude from an indulgent and discriminating posterity. Be our posthumous 
rewards however what they may, since we have hereby overcome the toils 
and difficulties which obstructed our progress, the facility with which we shall 
be enabled to pursue our concluding labours, in bringing the Irish to their 
home in the ocean, under their high sounding names of Scuthai, Scoti, 
Saccse, Cotti, Cattai, White Huns, Troglodytes, Icthyophagi^ Gypsies 
and Peeni will in some sort, recompence us for the present. 

Tired of roaming by land, our Phoenico-Gypsey shipineQ betook them- 
selves to the water, steering in a western direction ; and their progress in 
their various touchings and frequent landings, is marked by the benefits and 
advantages which they conferred on the people they favoured with their 
visits. Thus they banished all venomous animals from Crete, they gave 
the benefit of letters to the benighted Greeks ; (a blessing which they 
afterwards repeated -towards the Anglo Saxons.) In Italy they found 
their relatives the Pelasgi, who, after having been driven out of Greece by 
the Hellenes, found an asylum in that country, where our Huns aided 
them in the establishment of their authority ; and in order to better their 
condition, finding the Pelasgic tongue a little barren, they enriched and 
improved it with a considerable number of the most sesquipedalian and 
musically gutteral words of our future liish language ; and that to so great 
an extent, that some have supposed the Irish to be the root of the Pelasgie. 
It is at all events certain that the Latin of the twelve tables is half Irish. 

After a trifling rencontre with the Sicilian Cyclops ; boring a crater inte 
the bowels of Etna, in order to relieve the inhabitants, from the intdetahie 
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frequency of earthquakes ; by giving vent to the ill humours of the island^ 
andpiffecting other public" works of great utility ; diey sailed, with a steady 
bre^, for the blissful shores of Spain, where they found that Herbivor- 
ous prince Nebuchadnezzar, under the abbreviated name of Gudy over- 
running the land. With a befitting degree of wisdom they politically 
joined themselves to the conquerors, and thereby secured a consi- 
derable portion of his conquests. Their descendants in a few subse- 
quent generations after that prince had betaken himself to grass, and his pow- 
er had expired through the conquered lands acquired the sovereignty of 
the entire country. From these fortunate adventurers that region in time 
accepted the nan^e of Iberia, They also gave their name to the Iberus or 
Ebro, and we learn from Stnibb that a promontory on the western coast of 
Spain was called lerne, whilst Mela eails an adjoining river by the same 
D^e. We must not doubt that these Spanish Iberians from this were the 
same people who afterwards colonized Ireland. Old John Leland, a wri- 
ter of credit, who lived about two thousand years after the separation of 
the Asiatic, Spanish and Irish Iberians, and consequently after the expe- 
fience of so long a period ought to know something about the matter, calls 
the Irish "Iberos." We maybe overproving in informing the reader, that 
the Cantabrians and Irish of the present second of time wear brogues, and 
that their favourite musical instrument is the bagpipe, thus keeping up 
a charming affinity bf customs and fancy of a truly sentimental character. 
We shall not stop to record with our historians the divers ponderous reasons 
which induced these Iberians (instigated as they were, under the rose, by their 
destiny) to seek the Irish shore; but as they were an uncommonly clear 
sighted and headed people, and could see farther through a millstone than 
any of their neighbours, doubtless the reader will believe their reasons were 
cogent. To the clearness of their optics, aided by excellent telescopes, 
foolishly deemed a modem invention, did they owe their first blissful vi- 
sion of the island of destiny. Standing on a high headland on the coast 
of Qallicia, on a clear starlight night, the largest headed of the tribe distinctly 
descried (one hundred and fifty leagues over the convexity of the sea,) the 
far famed Blarney stone, then called the Lia fail, or Stone of Destiny ; 
and as if in those remote days, the very sight imparted those blandly per- 
suasive powers^ which in our times a smack of the stone alone can give, 
his representation had so powerful an effect upon his auditors, that ere 
cock-crow the next morning, in a fleet of one hundred and fifty horse skin 
covered curraghs of the Line, the Founders of the generous race of the 0*s 
and Macs had put to sea, and in a few days all Ireland beheld from the Cape 
to the Causeway, her Emerald shores strictly blockaded by this formidable 
Spanish armada. 

Having now brought this respectable swarm of colonists from the heart of 
Asia and the pillars of Hercules, and seen them impending over the Green 
Island, of which they were soon to become the sole masters having by 
proofs irresistable — ^novel as convincing, — shewn that our Milesians were at 
the time of their approach to their long sought home, a race of shepherd 
mariners, who had figured in divers soft and sunny oriential regions under 
the names of Cotti, Huns, Troglodytes and Gypsies; it maybe well to 
*pause here, and before one from amongst them shsul put a toe on our gem 
of the ocean, examine and refute a wild and improbable derivation which 
some antiquaries of unsound mind have sought to attribute to them, viz» 
to ascertain whether our Huns are Jews ! 
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The unhappy men who have prostrated their intellects in suppoctof the 
affirmative, allege that some of the family of Joseph in the 4th generation,, 
having been ealled out of Egypt, by the Deity, in a vision before the gene- 
ral Exod under Moses, went to a place called Erim or Erin, and that this 
was the Nazarite (seperated) branch of the house of Joseph, on which 
Jacob and Mo^es conferred the extensive and interesting blessings, Gen. 
49, and Deut. 33. In support of this allegation, a forced analogy be- 
tween the Irish and Hebrew tongues is sought to be established ; and as it 
is insisted triumphantly, that the two languages have but two moods, the 
Indicative and Imperative, the conclusion is inevitable in favour of the 
National kindred. Indeed, Mr. Thomas Moore, a good poet, though a bad 
antiquary, has sought to establish the consanguinity beyond all doubt, in 
the shape of a song; but we are as little afraid of a song on this subject, 
as of a folio. Mr. Moore's ** Parallel" will we are persuaded satisfy no rea- 
sonable mind. — 

' Yes sad one of Sion, if closely resembliiig 

In shame and in sorrow thy withered up heart, 
If drinking deep, deep of the same "cup of trembHng/ * 
Could make us thy children, our parent thou art. 

Like thee doth onr nation lie conquered and broken. 

And fall'n from her hand is the once royal crown ; 
In her streets, in her halls, desolation hath ^Mken, 

And " while it is day yet, her sun hath gone down. " 

Like thine doth Her exile,,' mid dreams of returning. 

Die far firom the home it were life to behold ; 
Like thine dohersons, in the day of their mooming, . 

Remember the bright things that bless'd them of old. 

Ah wdl may we call her like thee ** the forsaken," 
Her boldest toe vanquish 'd, her proudest are slaves ; 

And the harps of her minstrels, when gayest they waken. 
Have breathings as sad as the wind over graves ! 

It was some. such drawer of parallels who asserted that our family 
of the Mac CBoys were a direct derivation from the Hebrew family of 
the Macabees, but this was bare -facedly flying in the very teeth of Chrono- 
logy ; and, as to the flight of the Jacobite generation into Erim already noticed, 
who does not see that this same Erim is no other than Persia under its 
name of Iran ; a very probable place, from its neighbourhood, for a run- 
away gang of- Egyptian slaves to fly to. 

Let it be for ever borne in mind, and the fact is worth all that hair- 
brained antiquaries could say on the subject, that no nation whatsoever 
has exhibited such an Anti-Jewish afiection for swine, and swine's 
flesh as the Irish. A fat hog is one of the Lares ol an Irishman's 
cottage. 

Dis ipoi ce que tu manges 
Je te dirai qui tu cf. 

If you sleep in a palace or feoak in the street, 
I'll tell what you are if you tell what you eat. 
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Now, if the swinish penchant of an Hibernian does not argue who he is, 
BO fact however stubborn and awful can ever be worth a groat 

It is strange that the Tuatha De DanaanSy the then inhabitants of Ire* 
land, held, as if by anticipation, the very opinions which we have been re- 
probating. They were a people famed for their necromantic skill, and 
sought to fill with loathing and quailing of spirit, the hostile array of ima- 
gined Jews, whom they saw blockading the Island. They therefore ap- . 
plied themselves, as they supposed, to ^eir antipathies, hj transforming it 
into a huge and bristly pig, of the ancient long legged Insh breed, which 
appeared at once leisurely feeding in the sea slob; whence that animal 
has been hibemically called a mud lark. The invaders beholding the 
transformation, much marvelled thereat, and called the Island Muck 
IniSy that is Pig Island ; but being not of those who " love not a gaping pig," 
and no way daunted, they closer pressed their blockade. Then had the 
Danaans recourse to divers other cunning magical illusions, and tricks of 
Leger-de-main, which mightily afflicted and sore grieved the ocean shep- 
herds. They raised up Hungary hill at the head of Bantry Bay,* whose 
famished aspect filled their foreign stomachs with fearful Teachings, where- 
by mutiny was near rising in the fleet, and the object of the expedition 
thereby endangered. The Milesian Druids perceiving the peril from this 
notable device, by counter charms soothed the yearning appetites of the 
colonists, and composed the outrageous violence of their stomachs, where- 
by, being at leizure to behold the great wickedness of the obstinate Island- 
ers, they, by a vigorous coup de main, seized on all the Island, and pos- 
sessed themselves of it, with all itB mines, minerals and quarries, lM>g8, 
moors and marshes, whereof they have since continued the quiet and 
peaceable inhabitants, receiving not the least further trouble or annoyance 
from the Danaans. \Vhy these last never more made an effort to recover 
their lost power, can only be accounted for by Dr. Wood, who has de- 
monstrated that these cunning sorcerers were but phantoms, or that such 
as were really material, were of vei-y inert qualities. Thus some of their 
leaders were personifications of ideas, as poetry; the son ot song; and 
history, the grand-daughter of music ; while we read of three Danaan Prin- 
ces whose names of Cuil, Ceacht, and Grian ; denote a log of woody a 
ploughshare and the sun, objects, from whom the l^ilesians cpuld expect 
no very unreasonable opposition. 

Tuan M'Caril, a gentleman seemingly capable of drawing a long bow, 
was ope of the curiosities then existing in the Island ; he had outlived the 
universal deluge in the form of a bucksome salmon, and St. Patrick, some 
few centuries after the Milesian advent, had the pleasure of a tete-a-tete 
with him. The strangers found in him of course, a living chronicle of the 
affairs of the Island, up to and antecedent to the deluge. It was he who 
no doubt preserved the memory of Caisar*s Invasion — he detailed all the 
scandalous history of the Danaan personifications, and it is to him we owe 
whatever is known of them or their predecessors, the Fir bolgs or Belgce. 
These latter it seemed, were originally Greek helots, but fellows of unmea- 
surable stomachs, — remorsehss devourers, so much so, that their mas- 
ters gave theq^ the opprobrious name of Bag men or Paunch men, and 
finally banished them as a public nuisance. Afler eating their way over 

* Othen say that this Hungary liill obtained its name frpm being the first land seen bj 
the Hunt on their aniva], — a shrewd conjecture it i;> b?yond doubt. 
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▼arious lands, they finally alighted on Ireland, where their descendants are 
still numerous, having generally monopolized all corporate honours to 
themselves. They are characterized as a short-set but rotund race, and it 
is said that the Aldermen of Skinners Alley, are at this day the most un- 
mixed descendants of these old Bag- men , — but let that pass. 1 1 would see m 
also that a short residence in Greece, was a necessary qualification for 
any vs^bond race who wished to graduate as Irish colonists. Thus these 
Bs^-men. So also the Danaans, who founded the oracle of Dodona leav- 
ing their name to it as a memorial. So too our Milesians as we have al- 
ready seen. But these last were not content with a visit en passant, se- 
veral Irish magnates for ages afler their settlement here, repaired to that 
classic land, where their renown became not small. Heber, or as he was 
better known to the Greeks, Abaris, one of our prime colonizers and lead- 
ers, repaired to Greece soon after the conquest of this the Hyperborean 
Island, and became hand in glove with Pythagoras the Samian. The 
Greek writers have lauded the facility with which he performed his various 
journeys, travelling, as they say he did, with huge velocity on an enchanted 
arrow, the gill of Apollo, over rivers, seas, and mountains. Modern en- 
quiry has however ascertained that this arrow was no other than an hum- 
ble broomstick, the favourite charger of those skilled in Glamour 
and witchcraft, whence the Scotch would injuriously seek to claim him 
from us, as one of their own Highland witcheSf — ^but what have they not 
sought to filch from us, yea, even our good name. Himerius the Sophist 
praises our Abaris as a speaker of pure Greek, and, as he is known to be 
the great ancestor of Kerry men, it is not strange that that modest race 
so hostile to gasconade and Blarney, should be accused " of loving Greek 
even to a fault." (See Smithes Kerry.) 

But enough of Abaris and the Greeks. We have now happily seen a 
sea faring nation of White-Hun shepherds, firmly established on the ter^ 
Ta-Jirma of Green Innisfail. These were the progenitors, need we say? 
of those numerous tribes and denominations of great O's and whiskered 
Macs, '' The ragged, royal blood of Tara," whose fame has been so long 
rampant in the world. 

Under the Irish name of Milesians, our Troglodyte Huns, in process of 
time, waxed mighty in the land. Indignant at the vaunting of the Romans, 
who after the conquest of poor Britain, began to bluster and talk big 
about the attaching to their aominions '^ the Irish Empire," as 0*Halloran 
calls it, they inflicted divera wholesome chastisements on that very arro- 
gant people. 

The British and Gallic shores were the scenes of' their glory and of the 
Roman shame. Dark whiskered swarms of Kerns (the Turbiculi of Henry 
of Marlborough) and Gallowglasses, Hobbilers and Bonnoghts, with thick 
matted Glibs, whetted their skeins and axes on the back bones of the Legion- 
aries ; yea, Italy herself, '' rich and royal Italy" may thank her Alpine 
bulwarks for her safety on one memorable occasion. 

After returning from this great Creagh or Foray, full of fame and spoils to 
their otium cum dignitatk in their bogs and forests, having refreshed them- 
selves on hecatombs of slaughtered oxen, quaffed off some thousands 
of madders of tits^^, and gladdened their souls '< with merrisient, and song, 
and timbrels clear," their Scythic inclinations still urged them to be doing. 

A piping time of peace originated a spirit of colonization, and on an 
auspicious morning; Sir Callaghan G^Brallaghan's honoured ancestor, a 

b2 
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man of an adventurous temperament, having eaten out his little scrapings 
on the Continent, commenced, according to Dr. Hanmer, the great work 
of propagating " the red shankes and Scottish of the Haye-londe/' About 
the same time, another Irish colony seized on Greenland, which their des- 
cendants held some ages; but these are matters beside our purpose. It is 
needless to say that the Irish at home went on well, and much to their 
own satisfaction for several ages, until theai-rival of the ruffian Northmen in 
the ninth century ; a row, with a few cut heads, — n/i abduction, — a drink- 
ing match, or a depradation spiced with a bit of the blackguard form the 
most striking events in the history of many centuries. To " Brian the 
Brave," sumamed Boru, belongs the credit of extinguishing the Danes, 
and regulating the names of his faithful subjects ; before his auspicious 
reign, a White Hun denominated himself as the son of his father only, 
thus the great; Fingal was Fion Mac Cumhalj (Fingal the son ofCumhal.) 
Brian of the Tributes, however, ordained that names should become inheri- 
table property, and that the tribes should be distinguished by general family 
names. In obedience to the high behest, up immediately sprung the 
shoals of 0*8 and Macs, which have since graced the cognomens of all 
Milesians of the true old stock. In comparing the number of O's however 
with the Macs, the former hold a frightful superiority; the reason is clear; — 
when it came to a selection of a name, as family pride was the directing 
influence in the choice, men found it more palatable to their vanity, to 
choose from the mighty dead of a long line of ancestry, some name asso* 
ciated with glory and consecrated in song, rather than take up .the name 
of their father, whom every man might not have found the most creditable 
of his race. O, signifies descended from some person, no matter how 
remotely, while Mac means the immediate son. How supremely blessed 
that family which could grace their title with both O and Mac ; we know 
but one happy instance, and that is in the name of Mac O'Boy, alarum 
et venerahilenomeny which pre-eminently savours of melody and nationality 
above all other su-names. Amongst the few things which the dainty and 
scrupulous taste of the first English settlers could admire besides the plan- 
tation acres of this hateful country, was the happy harmony of the Irish appe- 
Jatives, and many of the great leaders scrupled not to throw off their own 
barbarous nominaj in order to take on with others of Irish cadence. 
Thus the Butlers called themselves, Hibernically, Mac Pierce; the Barrets, 
Mac Phadinb ; the Nangles, Mac Costellos ; the Freins, Mac Rinco^ (the 
funniest name of all, signifying the son of the Dance ;*) the Barrys, Mac 
Adams; and the Hodnets, Mac Sherry. The indulgence of such a taste 
as this, however, did not suit the views of the government of the pale ; 
the time came when the bearing an Irish name or an Irish whisker, was as 
much as a man's life was worth ; when the Brehon laws of the Hill yielded 
to the ascendant fortunes of the law of the Wittens^amote and of Alfred ; 
then the Mac Adams and the other degenerates turned round, and the long 
discarded Norman name was again resumed ; fortunate they ; but the 
aborigines, — the big, natural and genuine O's and Macs — were put to their 
wits end. The clumsy attempts of the Mac Giolla Phadriugs to anglicise 
their name into Fitz-Patrick scarcely sufficed ; some thought by dropping 



* An honoured descendant of wliich fnmily we tre happy to find amongst the contributors 
of this Magazine. 
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the Mac or O, the metamorphosis into an Englishman was complete; 
while an 0'Ga//a^Aar cunningly sought to evade detection by changing his 
name to 0*NeiL Scarcely at the present day have the effects of this 
nominal persecution ceased. It is absolutely heart-rending to hear fellows 
with names redolent of their Celtic origin, endeavour to unnationalize 
themselves by dropping the paternal O or Mac, and distorting the remain- 
der out of all form. These are a heartless, cowardly and spiritless race ; 
men who blush to be thought of the country of their birth, — against whom it 
were a mercy to enforce the alien laws. If in an under voice and in secret 
places they should bluster and swagger about their patriotism, remember 
their unmanly immolation of their very names at the shrine of prejudice, 
and hesitate before you credit them. In fact, we would say of these with 
Shakspeare '' let no such man be trusted,"* — he is no Irishman. 

Per Mac atque O, ta veros cognoscis Hibemos, 
His doobus demptls nullus Hibernus adest. 

By O and by Mac a true Paddy you'll know, . 
There's an end to the Pats if they lose Mac and O. 



GENEVRA. 

A SKETCH. 



The Bard hath been amid the hUnd^ 
And sunny scenes of that sweet land. 
Where all things bright and brilliant be 
The Rose of £un^>e— Italy ! 
Drank in the bahn that's breathing there 
Wafting its odouxs on the air; 
Seen the green clusters d the Vine 
Cbtsping th« rich but ruined shiioe ; 
The glorious sky of boundless blae-« 
The fragrant flowen of every hw. 
The dear lone fiwntain gushing oat 
Flinging its freshness all about. 
The temples shiniqg in the sun-— 
The snow-white piUais riTea^-gooe) 
The ivied aich and column oast 
Prostrate but peeriess to the kst. 
And vitited the grove and shrine 
Peopled with sistues half divine. 
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Oh! who could deem that here — ereii berr 

Mid fight and lustre woman *s tear 

Sboold e*er be shed, or gnilt once fling 

7*he damp cold shadow of its wing 

Upon the heart, or ever grief 

Feed worm like on so sweet a leaf! 

So sad atale must I proclaim 

Of mined hopes and su^ed fame : 

Oh who coald erer gaze upon 

That splendid brow thou fallen one \ 

That eye of bine — those dewy lips 

Nor monm o'er reason's dark eclipse, 

Nor sigh that viper man should stain 

With his foul slime the glorious Fane. 

Generra! once as fair a flower 

As ever bk>om'd in Beauty's bower. 

Till the seducer's fleiy breath 

^ame o'er her buddmg sweets like deaths 

And now she sits the whole day long 

Warbling so sad yet sweet a song,. 

Or weaving floweiy coronals 

Or list'ning to the wild bird's calls. 

And looking by that fountain lymph 

As if she were the guardian Nymph. 

See ! the green vine wreath sweetly twines 

Amid the long fair hair that shtnes. 

In silken curls along that brow — 

Who will not weep the broken vow. 

That robs the young cheek of its smites 

And fettetB joy in w^ of wiles r 

Who will not weep for man's cold art 

That turns to ruin the young heart. 

And makes of that once stamless shrine 

Rich in the light of hopes divine. 

And aspirations pore and htgh^ 

And joys as cloudless as the sky, 

A tomb where aH that once was fair 

And fresh, lie dead and festering there ! 

She lov'd — she trusted-^eed I tell 

What that pale wreck but says too weH, 

Her looks— her tones— her heart have said 

FuU oft that she had been betray'd 
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llieQ came the crasbing of young ho^te 
The straggle and the strength that cope. 
With the cold world's malicious frown 
'Till the proud spirit's broken down. 
And mercy pour*d oblivions bowl 
O'er the wild records of the soul. 
Thus end the dreams whose golden rays 
Dawn'd on Generra's early dHys, 
AU» all, are blighted I past and gone 
The pleasures and the joys that shone. 
Gay hopes — afRections such as fall 
To lovely woman — blighted all! 

M. F. lA. 
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(Fearflatha O Gniamh was family Olamh or Bard, to the 0*Neil 
of Clanaboy about the year 1556. The Poem of which the following 
Kiies are the translation, commences with ** Ma thruagh mar ataid Ooad- 
hiV* Another Poem of O'Gnive, being an animated address to a brother 
Minstrel, is well worth an introduction in tin English garb to the public, 
and shall perhaps appear in a future number.) 



How dimmed is the gkny that circled the Gael, 
And foU'n the high people o£ green Tanisfail, 
The tword of the Saxon is red with their gore. 
And the mighty of aationi is mighty no more.^ 

Like a bark on the ocean long shattered and (ost. 

On tlie land of your fathers at length yon are lost, 

llie hand of the spoiler is stretched on your plains. 

And you're doom'd from your cradles to bondage and chains. 

O where is the beauty that beam'd on thy Inow t 
Strong hand in the battle, bow weak art thou now! 
That heart is now broken that never would quail, 
And thy high songs are taroM into weeping ftnd wail. 
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Bright shades of our aires ! from your home in the skies 
O blast not your sons with the scorn of your eyes! 
Proud spirit of GoUam* liow red is thy chetk. 
For thy freemen are slaves, and tliy mighty are weak ! 

O'Nealt of the Hostages ; Con^ whose high name. 
On a hundred red battles has floated to ftmie. 
Let the long grass stiU sigh undisturbed o*er thy sleep, 
Arise not to shame us, awake cot to weep I 

In thy broad wing of darkness enfold us O night. 
Withhold O bright son the reproach of thy light. 
For freedom or valour no more canst thou see. 
In the home of the Brave, in the isle of the Free. 

Affliction's dark waters your spirits have bow*d, 
And oppression hath wrapped all your land in its shroud. 
Since first from the Brehons,^ pure justice you stray*d, 
^ And bent to those laws the proud Saxon has made. 

We know not our country so strange is her face. 
Her sons once her glory are now her disgrace. 
Gone, gone is the beauty of fair Innisfail,f 
For the stranger now rules in the land of the Gael. 

Where, where are the woods that oft rung to your cheer. 
Where you waked the wild chace of the wolf and the deer ? 
Can those dark heights with ramparts all frowning and riven. 
Be the hills where your forests wavM brightly in Heaven. 

O bondsmen of Egypt, no Moses appears. 

To light your daA steps thro' tins desert of tears. 

Degraded and lost ones, no Hector is nigh, 

To lead you to freedom, or teach you to die ! J. J. C. 

• Gollamh — A name of IVIilesius the Spanish Progenitor of the Irish 0*s and Macs, 
t Nial— of the Nine Hostages, the Heroic Monarch of Ireland, in the 4th Century — 
and ancestor of the O'Neil family. 

t Con Cead Catha^Con of the Hundred Fights, mon.irch of the Island in the 2nd Cen- 
tury, although the fighter of a hundred battles, he was not the victor of a hundred fields — 
liis valorous llival, Owen King of Muo£ter, cainpelltHl hltn to a division of the Kingdom. 
§ Brehons — l*he hereditary Judges of the Irish Sept.*. 
f Innisfail — the Island of destiny, one of the names of Ireland. 
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The affinity between wit and madness, which forms the subject of one 
of Dryde«*s couplets, appears to have been recognized at all times as an 
orthodox principle in the popular metaphysics of e?ery country. Although 
it may be difficult to demonstrate, with precision, the causes which produce 
this affinity, and to trace to its primary source the fectprocal influence 
which exists between the aiFections and the faculties of the mind, the 
enquiry would tend ?ery much to elucidate the mystery in which some of 
ihe more complex operations of the intellectual system are veiled, and the 
matter wo«ld form altogether an interesting subject for the investigation of 
the moral philosopher. 

It is ckiefly to the poetic temperament that we must look for the deve* 
lopement of this startling anomaly, and it is from the combination it pre- 
sents that #e must iendeavour'to discover how far the inspiration of the 
bard depends on the enthusiasm of his «wn character. Although ouv 
own notions on the subject are somewhat loose and sceptical, we rather 
incline to the popular belief that the ^* divinisfuror^ must be actually felt 
by the individual himself before he can make a single comment to the 
orthodoxy of his revelations. However we would not be hardy enough 
•to assert that the signs of the spirit will be at all times visible, and that 
the '* electric" blood will invariably maintain its fiery temperature The 
authority of Horace respecting the predisposition of the poetic temperament, 
has obtained, even among the learned, considerable toleration for this latter 
doctrine, and it has been frequently quoted by the tuneful tribe in justifi*- 
cation of their eccentricity. When understood in its legitimate sense, wo 
do not feel inclined to quarrel with the tenets of the epicurean bard, but 
as we are not about to become advocates for divine right either in politics 
or poetry, we cannot for a moment tolerate the lengths, to which certain 
rhyming ultras have carried the principle. 

It would not, we think, be a task of much difficulty to account, from 
natural causes, for that obliquity of conduct which distinguishes the poet, 
"without having recourse to those doctrines which are envellc^ped in the 
mists of abstract speculation. 

The poet is a dreamer of dreams by profession. His eyes are habitually 
dosed on the gross objects of the material scene which surrounds hhn, 
and his thoughts, and his feelings, — his sj^mpathies, and his speculations, 
revolve around the shadowy world of his own creation. The beings which 
people the solitude of mind, arc not only more sentient and passionate, 
and subject to more alarming casualties than the day-bound creatures of 
this sublunary region, but Aeir mental and corporeal dimensions are mag^ 
nitied beyond the wonted proportion of human nature ; and, when the 
delighted visionary, starting from the contemplation of those marvellous 
and imposing objects by coming in collision with external circumstances, 
it is not to be wondered at, that the mental eye should be found as it were 
too dilated for the microscopic speculations of ordinary life. The uniform 
state of excitation which is consequent upon those reveries, must further 
induce a morbid sensibility, and, hke the harp which responds to every 
breeze that sweeps across iis chords, the mmd at length becomes trem- 
t)lingly alive to every breath of passion and caprice. In thus accounting 
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from natural causes for the eccentricity of the poet, we do not intend to 
deny that the poetic talent may owe its primary developement in many 
instances to constitutional ardour of temperament. 

The history of every nation sufficiently demonstrates that the language 
and the sentiments of a people are most poetic in the incipient stages of 
•ociety, where passion predominates over reason ; and there are some ex* 
traordinary instances on record, of individuab who never exhibited symp 
toms of inspiration on any previous occasion, expressing themselves in a 
flow of extemporaneous poetry^ when under the excitation of powerful 
passion. But it is very evident that the talent itself acts with reciprocal 
power on the mind, and that the poet ultimately becomes the creature of 
his professional habits. The startling vicissitudes which chequer the career 
of genius ; the gloom in which it is so often shrouded ; and the hopeleas 
misery and ruin in which its course sometimes termmates, are sufficiently 
explicable on this principle without appealmg to supernatural causes, and 
quoting the fanciful doctrine of fatality. 

We are ready to allow however, that the anomalies which cannot be 
classed under this principle are sufficiently numerous to justify some de- 
gree of scepticism. When seen through l^e mc^c medium of his poetry, 
Pindar appears as if wrought to madness under the divine affiiction, and 
yet, some are bold enough to assert, that the enthusiasm by which he was 
animated, was exclusively derived from the ** $acra fames auri*' The 
example of Alfieri is equally anomalous, his conduct was as much distin- 
guished for intense passion and reckless eccentricity, as his writings am for 
f)atient labour, and a superstitious scrupulosity. Instead of the impassioned 
inearaents of a daring enthusiast, — his poetry reflects the staid and formal 
visage of a cold and meditative sage, whom Schlegel has not mapUy deno« 
minated — the Cato of the Drama. 

We are also aware that, whether accidentally develloped by some physi* 
cal cause, or the result of premature exercise, certain faculties pr^om in- 
nate in some minds, not only in advanced iifo, but also in infiancy ; whilst 
others are so happily constituted as to appear to possess all the mental 
powers in a state of comparative perfection* The philosophy of Locks 
was illuminated by a brilliant imagination ; but although Newton was con- 
tinually reading — the poetry of Heaven — he was as prosaic, and matter of 
fact as a collector of shells and mosses. That the cause of science may 
have been benefitted by the absence of the prismatic faculty of imagination, 
we do not dispute^-but we cite the example for the purpose of illustration. 
Bacon displayed a protean versatility for every department of Science and 
Literature, and the mind of Burke appeared to possess the same powers of 
viskHi, as die guardian of the celestial beauty so celebrated in classic fable^ 

Among those bards who may be said to have carried poetry into pri- 
vate life, and whose writings form, as it weri( a transparent veii, through 
which we may read their personal characters, the illustrious authors whose 
names are prefixed to this article are pre-eminently conspicuous. Though 
differing widely from each other in mental constitution, as well as in prac* 
tical ccmduct, the genius and eccentricity for which both were distinguish- 
ed, were of an extraordinary character, and the ^loom which overspread 
their career, gives a melancholy identity to portions of their biography. 
With some strong traits of personal resemblance, there are howtftver but 
few points of assimilation between their poetical talents, and it is rather 
from contrast than comparison, that we can derive sufficient light to iUu^ 
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tiate their characters. The forms of oomposition v^hich both adopted 
▼ere so dtfiferent, that it is only by a very nice discrimination, we will be 
enabled to appreciate their respective powers. The bold and passionate 
temper of tli^ one, led him to adopt every species of composition, regular 
and irregular, in which he could best unfold his own feelings and opinions; 
but the calm and meditative temperament of the other, was imbued with 
the deepest veneration for the classical models of antiquity, and the equa- 
ble tenour of his mind found its most suitable expression in a poem of. 
l^Umate structure and uniform proportions. The one poured rorth his 
spirit in the didactic moralizing of a misai) trophic philosophy, in the apo« 
theosis of sentimental outlaws, renegades, and murderers, and in the crea- 
tion of certain cold, passionless and metaphysical bemgs, which differ as 
widely from the ordinary personages of the drama, as Uiey do from the 
ordinary characters of life. The other also moulded certain forms after 
bis own likeness, breathed into them his own feelings and affections, and 
endowed them with the purest virtue and the most exalted heroism ; but 
be shaped and fashioned his other personages, according to the establish- 
ed models of taste. The powerful and enei^tic mind of the one suited 
the lines and circles which the mechanical philologist of Greece pres- 
cribed for the impulse and the movements of genius, and leaped the esta- 
blished boui^daries of criticism with a lofty scorn ; but the other loved and 
venerated the severe but beautiful uniformity of the ancients ; and prided 
himself on the geometrical proportions of his work. The one sacrificed 
scholastic etiquette and critical propriety to a daring impetuosity ; — ^the 
othcTy iq his enthusiastic love of order, chained down the soarings of his 
soul to the trammels of a Lilliputian criticism. Even the love of the vnri- 
ters which the former pretends to, in his dramatic works, should rather 
be considered as an abenation from the common-place irregularity of 
the English dranoa, than a premeditated imitation of the old models. The 
subject of the po^n to which Tasso is indebted for his celebrity, has been 
as much controverted for its poetical, as for its political merits. Its great 
Dotoriery has been objected to, as allowing but little scope to the genius of 
fiction ; and it has been observed that the magnificence of the theme, raises 
expectations, which it is impossible to satisfy. Indeed, it cannot be denied 
HbxX it is rather on the shadowy region of tradition, than on those scenes 
which stand forward in the broad glare of history, that the muse 
loves to shed her beauteous halo. It is those moral wastes which are 
* covered with the clouds and the shadows of the marvellous, that she 
delights to irradiate with her smile — to people with the objects of her 
multifarious creation — and to summon into bloom and beauty. But it 
may be said on the other hand, that some of our best epics have been 
founded on subjects of comparative magnitude ; that history sheds at best 
but a dubious twilight on'ltie period in question, and, that the prejudices 
of the t^ in favour of the theme, were sufficient to secure it an unbound- 
ed popularity. At the period Tasso wrote, the public mind was still heat- 
ed by that kindling enthusiasm, which on a former occasicm blazed 
tlupoughottt the Euiopean world with electrical rapidity, and which in a 
sulMcquent age, burst forth once more with a formidable resuscitation. 
With us, the case is otherwise — our prejudices against tlie theme are as 
powerful as the predelictions of our ancestors in its favour, and instead of 
exciting our enthusiasm, the subject serves to awaken our antipathies. 
Our pfogiess in civilikation and philosophy, as the Gredm ccmh witness-^ 
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has served eo effectually to free ns from the rude enthusiasm of the oMen 
times, and to augment and concentrate the operation of the selfish prin- 
ciple, that now we are enabled to witness without the slightest emotion, 
the martyrdom of a people, at whose thrilling call the swords of our bar- 
borous ancestors would have leaped from their scabbards. It is not to 
be wondered however, that those antiquated dreamers, whose knowledge 
of statistics and political economy was miserabfy shallow and limited^ 
should have been intoxicated with such a spirit-stirring strain, and have 
dwelt with a mingled feeling of affection and reverence, on the bravery, 
the devotedness, and the k5ly enthusiasm, which characterized the Cra- 
seder. 

J Tasso brought a hallowed enthusiasm to his subject. All the aflfeo- 
tions of his heart were concentrated in the one great object ; and his per- 
sonal avocations and private cares, were subordinate to its fulfillment. 
He transfused the magnanimity — the chivalry — and the devotion of his 
own character into hi»j lofty poem, — and we have the essential traits of 
his character, in the majestic (^ief of the Crusaders. Byron*s enthusiasm- 
was more intense than Tasso's ; but it was dark and aimless. He was so 
oompietely absorbed in his own leelings and emotions, that aM the cha- 
racters he has drawn, are only ao many varieties of the same individual ;- 
anid whether as hero or phHosopher, demon or necromancer, the gloom, 
the misantrophy, and the mysticism, by whteh they are all distinguished^ 
prove them in so many modifications of the same being. Although the 
similarity of features which prevails throughout Byron's personages, be, \:t 
a great measure, attributable to the intensity of his own feelings, which 
served to concentrate all his p'jwers, and prevented that diffusion of the 
intellectual fire, which would be necessary for the creation of different 
beings ; it may also, in some measure, be iascribed to the difference of na- 
tional genius. The superior fecundity of our southern neighbours in the 
inventive faculty is not only visible in the mechanical arts, but also in 
poetry. We may perhaps be able to point out a few splendid exceptions 
t» this critical truism, but we rather think that its general accuracy can- 
not be impugned. 

It is somewhat remarkable that those parts of Tasso^s works, which 
formeriy called forth the censure, have lately attracted the applause of 
the literary worid. It is not perhaps suflficiently understood, that the fu- 
rious clamour which was raised at one period against him, was directed 
rather at the species of supernatural machinery, which he introduced, than 
at his concetti. In fact, the philobgical spirit of the age delighted in 
Aese prettinesses, and they formed perhaps no small part of the sopori- 
ferous compound, wKh which the poet was resolved to propitiate the cri- 
tical Cerberus. 

. The attempu of Boileau and Addison to mm the laurel from " Christ's 
Laureate*' have proved about as successful as those of Horace Walpole 
and my Lord Chesterfield to annihilate Sbakspeare. For our own parts, 
we are far from gianting the superiority of the Roman part, which these 
gentlemen assume. As far as regards the mere plan of the work — ^Tas- 
so's merits are at least equal to those of Virgil. The design of the Qerusa- 
lemme is strictly chaste, and the order, classically harmonious. It is true that 
Tasso has admitted the fantastic tracery of the Gothic school among his 
classical reliefs ; but so far from grounding an impeachment against him, 
on this head, we could wish that he had extended the innovation beyond 
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Aie mere arcbitectumt ornaments, and displayed it in the more snbstantial 
parts of the edifice. Had Tasso been more moderate in his enthusiasm 
for the old models ; had he laboured under fewer scholastic scruples, and 
gnr^i greater scope to the vigour of hrs genhisv the style of his Gerusalemme 
would not present so many instances of servile imitation, nor would 
there be so much ground for the imputations, which have been prefered 
•gainst the originality of the author. It is true that we have nothing in 
TassOy equal to the episode of Dido, or the descent of Eneas in the sixth 
hock ; but how inferior is Virgil's elysium,to the enchanted garden of Ar- 
mida, and the heroic caricatures and paste board figures of the Enead, to 
Ihe admirably designed, and well supported characters of the Gerusalemme. 
A bigoted attachment to the old mythology was not, however, it appears art 
all peculiar to the critics of the sixteenth century ; some of the puling 
poetasters of our own day, have been mourning over its abolition in all the 
mawkish cant of sickly sentimentalism. For our own parts, we have al- 
ways looked upon- the old mythology, as one of the most formidable obsta- 
cl^ to the improvement .of ancient poetry. In scenic descriptions, or 
landscape painting it operated most mjuriously* It taught the bard to 
look upon nature, rather with the eyes of a voluptuary than of a tnte lover. 
It caused him to people the sacred solitude of the scene, with a grotesque 
croud of depraved and capricious beings, which ministered to his sensuality; 
and to celebrate the breeze, the fountain, and the flowers, merely on ac- 
count of the corporeal gratification they afforded him. It is in vain we^ 
k)ok even in Virgil or Theocritus, for that sweet, contemplative spirit — that 
fond communion with the mute, but eloquent forms of nature, and those 
lofty aspirations towards the informing spirit of this harmonious system, 
which breathe throughout the pages of Milton, Thompson and Cowper. 
To the classic poet, the universe presented a confused medly of conflicting 
powers; but to the Christian bard, it reflected back, as it were from a mirror, 
but an unbroken image of Divine love. In the silent loveliness of nature — 
be recognized the traits of infinite goodness — and, concious of the relation- 
ship in which he stood towards him, whose breath kindled the glory of the 
firmament, and flushed the earth with beauty, — every object of the visible 
world became impressed with the bright images, and fragrant with the 
associations arising from this hallowed worship. It is obvious that this pure 
and elevating belief, was not only eminently calculated to exalt the poetic 
temperament, by turning the thoughts and the feeling of the bard into a 
purer and a deeper current of melody ; but it also served to give a scope, 
and energy, and a freedom to his jdescriptive powers. In the delineation 
of character — ^the mythology also operated injuriously, by giving a dark 
and unifonn aspect to the conduct. It furnished not only the machineiy, 
but also, in a great measure, the plot of the Grecian drama, — and thereby, 
prevented the natural dewHopement of the passions. Owing in part to 
this cause — and in part to an imperfect state of society, the personages of 
ancient poetry appeared to have been chiefly impelled and diverted by two 
leading principles of action — ^and are commonly represented to us, either 
as the victims of fatality, or the creatures of blind desire. In other res- 
pects, so imperative was their system of religious belief, that their vices 
and virtuet appear as if purely physical, — the enmnations of a certain 
temperament, uncontrouled, undirected, and uninfluenced by religious mo- 
tives; but when this withering destiny fell upon them, they were driven, 
as it were^ mechanically to the p^petration of the greatest enormities ; 
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but to their fcnoale figures, Mr. Hope*s sarcasm on tliefair sex, inay be 
applied withcMit tl^ slightest violation of truth. Their women literallj 
have no characters at all. From their constant state of seclusion and the 
fewness of their avocations, and most of all, from the degraded rank, 
which tjbey filled in society, but from which Christianity has raised them, 
their mental qualifications could not be su£Eiciently developed, and the 
painter of human manners had only an imperfect glance at a few simple 
outlines, which he had neither the ingenuity nor the boldness to fill up. 
Considering the state of society which he depicted. Homer's characters 
exhibit all the varieties of the semi-barbarous life, — ^but even had he des- 
cribed a more civilized state — be could not possibly have given that deli- 
cate shading to human character, which we perceive ia the Gerusal«QEune-p 
and which was produced in human conduct by the operation of eeitain 
moral causes, and certain motives of action, unknown to the pagan wor« 
ship. There was no nice blending of lights and shades in the conduct,. 
no gentle undercurrents in the feelings of the ancients. Their 'amhitioD 
was a bhud lust of power, their zeal a spirit of faction, and their patriotisn^ 
a national bigotry. $ut how vast was the inferiority of the classic poets, 
to the bards of the Christian era, in that essential point on which the hap- 
piness of societv depends — ^morality. Much of the atrocity of Alexander, 
may be ascribed to his imitation of Homer s heroes, and if any succeeding 
madman were to form himself on the model which Virgil famishes, it m 
unknown to what a pitch of moral perversion, our demi-gods would arrive. 
What is Achilles, but a cruel, sullen, and inconsistent being? What ia 
the pious Eneas, but an abject, stupid, selfish, cold-blooded seducer and 
usurper? — But it would be superfluous to multiply instances of a fact,. 
whicn must be obvious to every candid mind. 

Tasso may, with strict justice, claim the pre-eminence of all our classic 
poets in nice discernment of character. The same vice and virtue is to 
be seen under different modifications, and different aspects ; the courage 
of Tancred and Argantes ; the wisdom of Godfrey and Redmond, and the 
love otf Armida and Ermina — are varied almost as much as opposite qua* 
lities in the creations of ancient poetry. The contrast between Peter the 
Hermit and I^meno the necromancer — thou^ a great deal inferior in dra** 
matic effect, — is almost as finely marked, as that between the Christiaik 
Father and the old Indian Warrior, iA Gertrude of Wyoming. Bat the 
combination of every quality which can adorn the Christian and the here, 
in the magnificent chiei of the croises, renders the picture of Godfrey, the 
most perfect portraiture of heroism we have in the annals of poetry* 
How gratifying is the reflection,- that the muse has exaggerated verv litUe 
in her description of this exalted character — and that it was scarcely poa<« 
sible, even for imagination itself, to add another glory to a name whidi 
was so brightly illuminated by the sober li^h%. of history. The Duke of 
Lorraine was deeply impressed with the dignity of the office he undertook, 
and his conduct and actions were worthy of the Crusader. His intrepidity 
in the hour of danger — ^his consummate address as a commander, his afia-i 
bility and humanity — combined with a noble disinterestedness, and sincere 
piety, made him the object of universal respect and reverent a&ction, 
among his followers. baldwin*s gallantry was alloyed with ambition, 
Bohemond's with pride, and Raymond's with avarice, but the Icily mind 
of Godfrey was unswayed by a single earthly consideration, and ambitious 
of no other honour^ saye that of being the defender of the sacred sepuU 
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die, — ^when oflfeted the crown by ihe unanimous voice oF all die cix>iies, — 
Made answer — that he would never wear an earthly diadem^ when his Sa^ 
▼kmr was crowned with thorns. On the whole^ we think it must be appu* 
rent to every impartial reader, that, had Tasso sacraficed more to the imt^- 
tation of the old models, and formed his heroes and machinery according 
to the old system- it would be impossible for the powers of the most su- 
perior genius to redeem the work. If indeed he had adopted the stale 
and hackneyed mythology of the Greeks, he might perhaps enjoy the 
apotheosis of those literary groundlings, who whilst they cannot tolerate 
the magnificent enchantment of Armida, are electrified and intoxicated 
with the low bufibonery and uprorious rioting of the celestial scape-graces, 
and immortal bam vivans which figure away in Homer, Virgil, and Ovid. 
These persons perhaps would consider it an unpardonable crime in him — 
to rnnnesent the dramatis persaruB of his pandamonium, in the costume of 
the Arabian Mythology — although had he done so, we would consider it 
a great improvement, in as much as the melancholy Eblis of Vathiek is su<- 
perior to the elaborate, horrific, but puerile Pluto of the ancients. But 
we should recollect that the Bibliotheque Orientale was not published at 
this period, and that even if it had been, considering the temper of the 
times, the exp^iment would have been Quixotic on the part of Tasso. 

Although the great work on which the fame of Eyron mainly depends, 
is perfectly unique in its way — ^we may trace the prominent peculiarities of 
the German school — in the boldness — the gloom, and the sublimity of its 
stmctore* The pride, the melancholy, and the thoughtfuUness which dis- 
tingntshes the Pilgrim Bard, and which are also developed in his favour- 
ite characters, are essentially German, and had been previously unfolded 
in the poetry of that country. The exaggerated horrors with which it has 
been ctiarged, are purely extrinsical, and should rather be ascribed to an 
imperfectliterature, than to national genius. Although their predominance, in 
the modem literature of Germsmy may be, in some degree, attributable to 
Mr. Schlegel*s principle of fatalism, — ^which it appears, he has carried to an 
extreme, in his review of the Grecian drama, — they will, almost invariably 
be found to accompany this march of mind in its incipient stages, and, at 
one period, cast a shade of sepulchral darkness on the brilliant literature 
of the South. In the old dramatic poetry of Italy they are to be met 
with in abundance. The Oreche — the Canace and the Solimano, are as 
exquisitely horrible, and as delectably atrocious, as the most sanguinary 
spicii&ens of the G^erman drama. Their prevalence at a certain period in 
the Spanish drama, is sufficiently proved from the tragic-comedy of Cal« 
listiis and Melebeea, in twenty one acts ; aAd at a subsequent period firom 
the Wise Laureade of Geroneymo Bermudez. In the days of Shakspeare, 
iikI, subsequently, during the rhyming school of tragedy, our own drama- 
tic literaturo was tinged with this bloody hue, although much redeemed 
hj the lights of fancy and strokes of pathos, with which it was so strongly 
blended. This appears to us rather the vice of an age than of a nation. 
When the necromancer becomes stript of his privileges, and the taste 
lor sopematural machinery and supernatural adventures is on the wane, 
the love of the marvelous still continues, and finds its gratification in the 
exaggeration of sentiment, passion, and character. This of course produces 
Ike most frightful excesses — and revolting atrocities — and, as the agency 
is brought by natural means, and the su&rers are human creatures — the 
ffsuien and the audienoe, enjoy the distortions of those firightful caricaturesi 
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whilst they compliment themselves on their love of iiature. We admit 
that the g;enius of the North is more prone to indulge in those gkxmiy ima* 
ginations than the genius of the South, and that the storms which lower 
upon our mountains and convulse our atmosphere, are more favourable to 
habits of profound feeling and stern thoughtfulness, as well as to the dark- 
ling speculations of a melancholy temperament, than the summer skies of 
Italy, and that, owing to this physical cause, *as well as to some important 
moral ones, this peculiaiity appears more strongly imprinted on our H« 
terature ; but it is obvious, we think that there is nothing exclusive in its 
adherence, and that it should rather be considered an accidental combina- 
tion, than an inherent quality. Other English writers have proceeded Lord 
Byron in this school, but he is the first who has improved upon the model. 
Who does not recognise in the Corsair, the leading traits of Charles De 
Moore; and in Manfred, those of Faust ; the features it is true are more 
finely shaded, but the outlines are perfectly similar. In harrowing energy 
and overwhelming emotion, Schiller*s Robber may have the advantage ai 
the Pirate Captain — but there is nothing marvellous about the adventures 
of the latter ; — his sufferings form a more legitimate object for our sympa«> 
thy — and the principle of fatalism is more occult and subdued. Between 
Goethe's conjurer, and the melancholy solitary of the Alps, however, there 
can be no comparison. The former is a low, groveling sensualist, made up 
of the epicure, and the debauchee, who makes a base compact of his im- 
mortal hopes for mere corporal gratifications. I'he other is a melancholy 
and meditative being, who, by means of superior knowledge, acquires a 
controuling power over the spirits of the air, whose utmost efforts are un- 
availing to lift from his soul the overwhelming load of misery by which he 
is borne to the earth. Were it not for one excessively revolting circant- 
stance, which is darkly hinted at — the design of this piece would have 
been magnifioently grand. But if the broader and more prominent traits 
of the German School have been imitated by Lord Byron — the beauties 
of his composition are exclusively his own. The profound feeling, the 
radiant fancy, and living fire which pervade his poetry, not only have no 
parallel among the most celebrated productions of the German muse, but 
make the chaste and elaborate productions of the ancient world appear 
cold and vapid in comparison. It is not a little remarkable that those 
visions of transcendant beauty which sometimes fioat above his most 
tumultuous scenes, are derived from the same impetuosity which gives such 
terrific effect to his career of head-long passion; and, that, like the Iris 
formed by the torrent, they derive their softened tints, and glorious hues 
from the very power that gives grandeur, and sublimity to his course. 
Byron was so deeply absorbed in his own feelings, and passions, and so ab- 
stracted in self-contemplation, that, like the egotist of classic fable, he finally 
became enamoured of his own image, and impressed it upon all the objects 
of his poetical creation. We admit that the physiognomy of his person^ 
ages is partially diversified on some occasions, and that besides the ge- 
neric name of his character, he gives some specific traits. The Corsair 
and Saidanapalus, among his male, — and Gulnare and Theodore, among 
his female figures, exhibit as much distinctness and individuality, and are 
as remote from each other, as any in the compass of his poetry. The glo- 
rious personification of religion, in the Hebrew Melodies, is perhaps the 
first allegorical figure in tl^ world. In transcendant loveliness and un- 
laded purity, it may be compared to the Madonna of Raphael 
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in .loaning our esttmale of the poetical nfierits of Byraa and Tas80» — 
ve must direct our attentioa rather to the analysis an^ discriiuiaatioa of 
their respective powers, than to the modes and forms of composition in 
which these powers were exercised; and, as there is no quality in which the 
mannerism of a poe( may be sooner discovered than in his talent for des- 
cription, we shall commence by remarking the contrast which prevails be- 
tween their descriptive talents. Byron's manner approximates to Dante's, — 
Tasso's to Scott's ; — after a few brief strokes, Byron's picture shines before 
us in all the light and warmih of the most vivid colouring ; but Tasso 
iabours on the canvass with an untiring hand, until the most minute object 
becomes prominent and palpable to the senses. The leading objects are 
exhibited in the strongest lights by Byron, and every thing of subordinate 
interest is enveloped in the deep shadows of his pencil ; but whilst Tasso 
assigns a proportionate notoriety to the most important circumstances, he 
is sure not to neglect the n^ost trivia].. On the whole, ByroB is more vivid 
and imposing, — Tasso morja graphic and faithful. 

In landscape painting, particularly in his sketches of fairy land, Tasso 
aims at the beau ideal. Even Ariosto himself must yield to him in the 
brilliancy and voluptuousness of his descriptions. The splendid spectacles 
which he witnessed on his first entrance to Ferrura, at the perioid of AU 
phonso's marriage, and whichsurpassed in magnificence the most brilliant 
exhibitions of Italian luxury, maoe the deepest impression 0|i his imagina- 
tion. To these we owe the bright sketches, the dowing and luxuriant 
colours of his pencil. The scenic paintings of Lalla Kookh alone, can 
be said to approximate to the fairy scenery of the Gerusalemme. Although 
Byron never aims at the beau ideal in his landscapes, — although his prin- 
cipal ambition was to do jiistipe tQ the magnificent countries which he 
visited, — and his deep and solemn enthusiasm nevep rises to hyperbole or 
exaggeration, his descriptions partake o^ the same powerful character as 
the rest of his poetry, — and we are surprised to find ourselves profoundly 
moved and agitated amid the most glorious representations of natural scenery. 

In Tasso's landscape, we have congregated before us every object and 
circumstance which is capable of soothing the mind into the sweetest 
langour, or steeping the senses in elysian happiness. \t is either a 
feeling of serenity and repose,— or of unbreathing rapture. We are either 
subdued or intoxicated. We are entirely absorbed in the enjoyment of the 
present, and the prospect before us is never for a moment overshadowed 
by the fears of the future, or the memory of the past* With Byron it is 
otherwise, — there is pathos even in his descriptions of natuial scenery, — 
and the material world itself becomes animated by the fervour of his feel- 
ings. Although the external aspects of nature are depicted with exquisite 
skill, — it is on the moral associations with which they are connected that 
he principally dwells, — and whilst the landscape spreads before us in eter- 
nal majesty and nndying beauty, — we gaze upon it with a swelling heart 
and a musing eye. It is the wreck of human glory, — the fading vestiges 
of freedom, — the mouldering monuments of genius, that we behold before 
us, — the frailty, the evanescence and the imbecility of man, are the natural 
links of the melancholy association ; — the present fades from our view, and 
every thought and feeling is swept away before the overwhelming recollec- 
tions of the past. Thus it hctt occurred, that in passages of splendid des- 
cription, our hearts Jicave within us, and the teiyrs start to our eyta io 
involuntary emotion. 
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The garden of Annida is the most brilliant descriptive passage in the 
Gerasalemme, and much superior, even to Moore's vale of Cashmere, in 
luxuriant edouring — 

' Still lakes of silver, streams that mnnn'ring crept 

Hills, on whose sloping brows the sunbeams slept. 

Luxuriant treei^ that various fonns disjdaj'd. 

And Tallies, grateful with refreshing shade, ' 

Herbs, flow'rets gay with many a Jaudy dye. 

And woods, and arching grottoes met their eye» 

What more than afl enhanced those beauties rare^ 

Though art was all in all, no signs of art were there:: 

Seem'd as if Nature reign'd inev'iypart. 

Such easy negligence was miz'd with art : ' 

Nature herself, in frolic^ might appear 

To imitate her imitator here. 

'Twas magic*s ^>ell call*d forth the genial breexe,. 

That fill'd with pregnant life the bursting trees ; 

Eternal bloom they yield, etemal^ fruit. 

The fruitage rip'ning while the blossoms shoot. 

The self-same tree on one o'er loaded twig 

Bears the full-ripened, and the nascent fig ;. 

The apple hangmg on one bough is seea 

In ev'ry shade of golden, and of green. 

Where most the genial Sun the garden cheer'd^ 

Creeping aloft, the luscious vine appeared. 

Here dusters crude, their yellow grapes it bore,. 

Or mby-red, and* rich with nectar'd store. 

Vnnnmber'd birds, the feafy boughs among, 

ThriU'd the wild music of their wanton song.. 

Murmur'd the undulating air around -, 

The rills, the leafy grots retum'd the sound. 

As load or low the quiv'ring sephyrs rung : 

When ceas'd the birds, an echo deep they fiung. 

But when the feather'd choir restored their lay,. 

The echo, genUy whispering,. died away : 

Of chanee the concert made, or art designed. 

Each swelling song the music-breathing wind 

Alternate answer'd, and alternate jcnn'd. 

Amid the rest one beauteous warbler flew. 

With purple bill> and plmnes of vaiious hue, 

His pliant voice assum'd the human tone. 

Each note, the shrill, the soft, the deep, his own. 
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With fioBd'siom ikiU, melHilooiiSy loud, and long, 
SaipaMing all belief^ hit powr'd bis MKig. 
Their meaner strains his list'ning fellows clos'd ; 
The whispering winds grew silent, and repos'd .* 
-* '* Behold how, bursting firom its covert, blows 
With virgin blushes deck'd the modest rose ; 
With half her beauties hid, and half reveal'd. 
More lovely still she seems, the more conceal*d. 
Crown bolder soon, her bosom she dbplays 
All naked to the winds ; then soon decays. 
And seems the same enchanting flow'r no more, 
Which yoQths and virgins fidr admir'd before. 
Thus %nuuient and ephem'ral ftules away 
The flowfT, the verdure, of man's short-liv'd day } 
And though the year bring back the vernal hour. 
No more his verdure blooms, no more his ik>wV. 
Cull we the rose, while laughs th* auspicious mon 
Of that bright day, wbkh must no mora return : 
C«U we the rose ; ]ove*s transports let us prove. 
While love may answer and reward our love/ " 
''He ceas'd ; with one accord the feather'd throng 
Jain'd in applausive chorus to his song. 
The playful doves renew'd their am'rous kiss ; 
£ach living thin^^ was melted into bliss. 
8eem'd as th' unbending oak, the laurel chaste, 
And ev'ry tree amid that flow'ry waste, 
Seem'd as the Earth* the waves, imbib*d the charm* 
And hfelesi Nature's self with love grew wann.' 

Hunt*i Translatioi^ VoL 3. 

The following night scene appears to us as very characteristic of the 
descriptive powers of each; — 

Useiva omai dal moHe e freseo grembo 
' Delia graa madre sua la Notta oscura, 
Aure lievi portando e largo nembo 
Di sua rugiada preziosa e pura $ 
£ seotendo del vel 1* umido lembo, 
Nespargeva i fioretti e la verdora : 
£ i venticelli dibattendo 1' all 
X/Usingavano il sonno de^ mortaU: 

Canio, 14. St. 1. 

Now from the fresh soft lap and twilight bow'r 
Of her still mother flew the gentle queen 
z>2 
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Of shade, widi ligbt ain coiii|Mubi*4 and a ahoie't 
Of starlight dews, ptite^predoot and seiene; .. 
A nd shaking o*er the muTexaal scene 
The humid border of her veil impearl'd 
With honey balm the flowers and forosts green ; 
Whilst the sweet zephyrs dieir still wings nnforlM 
And fann'J to dulcet sleep and peace the o erwearled World. 

Wiffm's Tramlatim. 

All Heav n and Earth are stall, thoogh not in sleep^ 
But breathless as we grow when feeling most ; 
And silent, as we stand in thoughts too deep : — 
All Heaven and Earth are still: from the high best 
Of Stars Co the hiUM lake and mountain coast. 
All is concentered in a life intense. 
When not a beau, nor air, nor leaf is lost. 
But hath a part of being, and a sense 
Of that which is of lOl Creatarand Defence: 

ChUdt HmrcU. Omto S. St. 89. 

There is more similitude in die foHowing representation of a storm than in 
any of the other descriptive passages. 

Dagli occhi de mortaH on negro nelo 
RaiHsce il gionio e* 1 sole ; e par ch* awanzi, 
Negro Tia pin ch' orror dinfemo. il ciclo 
Cosi fiammegia in^ baleni e lampi. 
Tremono i tuoni, e pioggia accdta in jelo 
Si verea, e i paschi abbate, e bonda i campi : 
Schianta i rami il gran] turbo, e par che crolli 
Kon par Ic querce, ma le roceie e i collL 

From mortal eyes dark vapours snatch the stm ; 
Fires flash, the kindred elements r^l ; 
All Heay'n bums black, and smouldering shews more dnu 
ET'n than the horrible obscure of Hell : 
'Midst showers of hail, the long, loud thunders yell. 
Fields float, the ewes are drown'd ; not boughs alone 
Crash in the rushing blasts sonorous sweU, 
But oaks, rocks, hills to their foundation stone 
Quak*d to the roammg storm, or in the wfairlmnd groaq, 

Wiffen*t Trafulation, 

Far along, 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among 
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Leaps the five thunder! »at from one lone dond. 
But every inoontain now hath ftmnd a tongne. 
And Jura answers through her misty shroud. 
Back to the joyous Alps who call on her aloudl • 

And this is in the night : — most glorious night! 
Thou wert not sent for slumber! let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and ftur delight— 
A portion of the tempest aad of thee! 
How the lit lake shines a phes|dioric tea. 
And the big rain comes dandng to the earth ! 
And now again 'tis Muck, — aind now, the glee 
Of the loud hills shakes with its momtfaia mirths 
As tho' they did icjoioe Ver a ywmg earthifaake's hirtht . 
€^ii€ Haroid, Cauto 5. St. Ot.'^S, 

The onset to the battle is pow^fully described by each — 

Ferletiombe Christiane il primo invito : 
Kispose I'altre, ed accetar la guerra. 
S*inginocchiano i Franchi, e riverito 
De lor fee il delo: indi badarla tern. 
Deeresee in mezzo il campo; ecco e sparito* 
L'un con Taltro nenuco onud si serva. 
Gia Cera znffa e neDe coma, e amanti 
SpingQiisi gia con lor battaglia i iknti;. 

The christian trumpets first defiance somul. 
The pagan gongs take up the tuneful gage; 
Kneel the rapt Franks and kiss the sacred ground 
With adoratioo and a holy rage. 
Then forward spring to war, — the spacious stage 
Twizt the two host decreases— -disappears 
Beneath their rushing chaige; they meet-— engage. 
Shock the foor wings — each gallant footman hears 
The daag^they bound abroad, and Tan coheres with van« 

Byron throws the scene into perspective- « 

HarkI heard you not those hoofs of dreadful note? 
Sounds not the dang of conflict on the heath? 
Saw ye not whom the reeking sabre smotet 
Nor sav'd yoor brethren 'ere they sank beneath 
Tyrants ftnd tymts skvesi The jQies of death 
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The ball ^ifM flaiih on hii^ :— >froB rook to rodi 
Each voUey teUi thot thooiondb cnat to fafMOho ; 
Booth lidet opon tho oolphufj Suoc— 
Bed battle otanpo hii loot and natioiia lod the ^hodu 

CHldM HaroUL Camto 1, St. 38. 

The figure of an anned warrior is depicted with great aoimaUon by Tasao— 
Cio detio, Tanm ehiede; 6*1 capo e*l bueto 
Di finiflnmo acdajo adonmo rondo, 
£ fa del gnuide jcodo il braocio owiato* 
£ la fKtale qpada al fianco appondo ; 
£ in lembiante mayianimo od aognsto. 
Come folgore ooolt DeU'amiipleode. 
SflMrte* e' laMambra te, qoalor dai qobto 
Gielo, di feno ooenda o d'onor onto. 

Ointo 5, St, 44. 

He thoutedfffhif anndnr— 4obod Msfoim 
In hofan and bri^^tttine of fteol, applied 
The ihield enonnooa to his active ann» 
And bong his dandng fidohion at hia tide* 
Magnificent* aaguot» and fieiy-eyed» 
He aparkled ju hia anns tike fulmin'd levin. 
And looked the God of battle when in pride 
Deocending from the fifth red sphere of HeaT*n, 
In rattling iron girt^by fright and fury driv'n. 

BjroB is more brief, but not less powerful, — 

Up zooe the Dervise with that borst of fight. 
Nor less his change of fonn appalled the oght; 
Up rose that Derviso— not in saintly garb. 
But like a warrior bounding from his baib, 
Dash'd his high cap, and tore his robe away — 
Shone his maii'd breast, and flas'd his sabre's ray! 
His dose but glittering casque, and sable plume. 
More ghtteiing eye, and black brow's sabler gloom, 
Glar'd on the Moslem's eye some Afrit sprite 
Whose demon death blow left no hope for fight 

Coriair, Canto 2* 

But it is inpathos that we observed the great superiority of Byron's genius. 
Torquato is for the most part mellifluous and tender, — ^his tears flow in 
the most graceful manner imaginable, and his sighs are most melodious. 
His pensive spirit may be best typified b^ Collin's beautiful personifica- 
tion of melancholy. It has all the touching interest of sneering, and the 
dignity of inspiration. Our hearts acquire a softened tone from commu- 
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nioQ with this gentle being, and our benevolent afifections are exercised and 
improved by the intercoarse. Byron'ff pathos is harrowing and intense. 
There are no tropes in his speeches, and no dramatic effect in his atti- 
tudes. It is by the agonv of convulsive suffering he appeals to us, and 
offers no other testimonial of his feelings, save the blanching cheek, and 
Umb writhii^ lip. The spirit he has evoked shews like one of that accursed 
tribe that work in fire, '' and do their errands in the gloomy deep." It 
evidently comes from that scathed region which is enveloped in the sha< 
dows of deuth> and covered with diapes and forms of demoniacal aspect — 

where roll 
Abhorred Styx, the flood of de«d^ hste ; 
Sftd Acheron of lorrow— black and deep; 
CocytiM named of lamentation load 
Heard <m the roeiul stream ; fierce Phlegeton 
Whoee ¥raTe8 of tonent fire— inflame with rage. 

It appears to have witnessed all the sights and forms of woe and misery in 
that ctoleful region where hope never comes — to have marked the agonising 
but fruitless struggles of those who gasp for the oblivions waters of Lethe, 
bat cannot obtain them ; and to have been familiar with the rage, the ago- 
ny and the despair of those that su£fer under the blasting wrath of the 
eternal malediction. It is in vain that we resist the power of its baneful 
spdl, we are involuntarily impelled within its sphere, and become the 
shuddering victims of its tremendf^us agency. All the bad passions of our 
Bature are summoned into fearful activity by the intercourse ; we imbibe 
ks vindictive spirit and misanthropic gloom, and return to society with an 
aching brain and an overburthened heart. 

TassD deseribes the dead body of a youthful warrior; — he throws a hal^ 
of religious glory around the figure^ and relieves the fiercer expression oi 
impetuous courage, by the attitude of calm repose and deop devotion. 

Giacea ptoao noagia^ m»come volta 
£bbe aempre alle stelle il sob desire^ 
Diitto ei tenera inverso it cielo il volla, 
Ingnima d'uom che pur 1& soao aspire. 
Cbenaa la dettra, e 1 pngno avea racoUo* 
£ atretto il ferro^ e in atto i di feiiie : 
L*altra aol petto in moda omile e pio 
Si pota, e par che pardon chieggia a Dio. 

CarUo^ 8, St, 55. 

He lay liot prone, bat as his high deaire 

Was ever toraed np towards the stars, his face 

£Ten as the martyr's from his couch of fire. 

Looked iqiwards still to Kearen's blue fields of space^— 

CkM'd was his red, right hand in strict embrace 
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Gmpmg iiis sword, in act to ■trike, whose blade 
Suck ravage wroi^ht ; his left with careless grace 
1o meek derotioD ob bis breast was laid. 
As tho' for peace to God the parting spirit pray*d. 

Byron describes the dead body of a warrior, but the features of the deceas- 
ed are distorted cvetr ip death by the dark passions with which his soul 
was previously convulsed. 

• ♦ • • • 
His turban far behind him roIlM 
And cleft in twain its fiimest fold ;. 
His flowing robe by falchioii torn,. 
And crimson as the cloods of mora 
lliat Btreakea with dusky red portend 
The day shall hare a stormy end ; 

A staiu on every bush that bore 

A fragment of his palampore; 

His heart witk wounds usBumber'd riv'n* 

His back to earth, his fttee to Hea^'n, 

Fall'n Hassan lies — ^his unclos'd eye 

Yet lowermg on his enemy. 

As if &e hour that seal'd bis fate, 

Surviviag left his qneachlesa hate ; 

Oiaowr^ 

The following extracts from Tasso on a similar subject will further serve 
to iflustrate his own character as well as his poetical powers. We should 
premise, however, that Mr. Wiffen, who is a most delightful translator — 
occasionally hululges in amplification, but this improvement (for as such we 
consider it) is so much in the spirit of the author, and possesses so much 
intrinsic beauty, that it would be both illiberal and iatoleraDt, to dispute 
its propriety. He describes the death of two brothers — 

• • • • ^ • 
£d altera con lui' chi a lui s'attiene, 
Caggiono entrambi, 'e Tun flu V altro langue 
Alescolando i sospiri oltimi e*l sangue. 

Down sunk embracer and embraced 
And lip to lip with melancholy pride 
Mixing their last faint sighs, like drooping roses died. 



Of a young boy- 



Dai giovinetto cariw usci dirisa 

Con gran contnista Talma, e lascio mcsta 
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L'ame &aam. deUavita, ed i giani 
Delia teaeia eta lied, ed adonii. 

The qmit passed Torlora 
Lonely r^fMoing at its foul divorce, 
From Aoee delightfol visions which adorn 
WUh such sweet hues the birth of boy-hood's fresh May mom. 

The death of Clorinda in the twelfth Canto, is described with great ef- 
fect-~the change which the meek spirit of Christianity effects in the 6erce 
Amazon, in her dying hours is beautifully pourtrayed — ^but we hasten io 
^e her picture when dead — 



Colei di gioja trasaratossi, « rise, 
£ in atto di moirir Ueto e vivaee, 
Dir parea: s'apre il dele; ia vado in pace^ 

D*an b^ paJlora lia il 'bianco ▼61t» asperao, 

•Come a gigU stsian mute viole : 

£ g^ oochi al cielo aflka, e in lei convers* 

Bembra per la pietate il d^ e'l sdle : 

E* la mannuda e fredda-alsando Terso . 

3D caraHero, in reee di puole, 

•Gli di pegno di pace. In questa forma 

Pass la bella donna^ e par che .donna. 

Cifnto. 12. St, 68—9. 

Her face transfigured shone, and half apart 
Her bland lip* shed a lively smile that sent 
This silent speech in sunshine to his heart, 
Heav'n gleams; in btiaslul peace behold thy friend d^^art^ 

A paleness beauteous as the lily's mutt 
With the sweet vi^ets, Hke a gust of wind, 
Flito o'er her face ; her eyes on Heav'n are fixed* 
And HeaVn on ket vetums its looks as kind; 
^Mak she cannot, but her cold hand decfin'd 
In pledge of peace, on Tancred she bestows ; 
And to her fiate thus tenderly resigned. 
In her meek beauty she e^qfores, and shews 
But as a nilmg saiat indalgittg soft repose* 

VOL. !!• ^ - 
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The appearance of the dead l^y of Medora in the Conaar, forms a coun- 
terpart to this, — 

In life itMlf, ihe was so stiU and fiur. 
That death with gentler aspect witherM there. 
And the cold flowers her colder hand contain'd. 
In that last grasp as tenderly were strain'd 
As if she only feigned, not fUt a sleep. 
And made it almost mockery yet to weep; 
The long dark lashes fiing*d her lids of snow—- 
And veil'd — thought shrinks from all that ladv below-* 
Oh ! o'er the eye death most exerts his vpi^ltA, 
And hurls the spirit from her throne of hgfat I 
Sinks those blue oriM in that tong, last eclipse. 
But spares as yet the dMtfn around km fip*^ 
Yet —yet they seem as they Inbova to ml9* 
And wish'd re p os o but only for awhile; 
1 But the white shroud, and each extended tress. 

Long, lair, but spcead in tttter lifelnsaniiBa 
Which late, the sport of ^feiy summer wind 
Escap'd the baffled wreath ttot strode to bind; 
These— and the palff» pm cheek became the biex^ 
But she is nothing--.wJie9efiMre i^he hflM?*"* 

Csmetr.— Ca«l4 ^ 

Candour, however, compels us to acknowledge that Tasso is on the whole 
too ornate in the pathetic parts. The rhetorical display which Erminia 
makes over the wounded body of Tancred is in very bad taste, but then 
Torquato is so melodious in his sorrows that we forget the concetti, and 
epigrams in which he sometimes indulges. 

In sublimity Byron's superiority is unquestionable. It is from external 
objecte that Tasso derives the Heaven-born flame. His mind is gradually 
kmdled by the subject, and lightens upon us in bright, but irregular flashes. 
But Byron carries the electric matter within hw own bi^st, and the 
slightest excitation of his feelings is sufficient to call forth the glorious 
element in terrible splendour. It is not a little remarkable that with all 
his latitudinarianism and contempt for the spber uniformity of a' virtuous 
life, it is only on the current of those exalted feelings which are produced 
by the great truths of religion, that he is enabled' to piertse the firmament, 
and to shroud his head amid rtie clouds. It it when trading on the dust 
of empires, and musing on the desolating track of tirne, or contrasting 
man's capacity for enjoyment,, with the worthl^snqss of the objects on 
which he fixes his heart, or looking down with a mingled feeling of con- 
tempt and pity, on the ** peopled desert of the world"— or contemplating 
the glory of the starry Heavens, that all his energies are called forth, and 
that the page before us becomes as it were illuminated fiom the flashings 
of his mind. But imfortunately he was not disposed to turn these, lofty 
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medftatiottB to account, and the roference he generally draws is an^ 
thing bnt ikvowraEble to moralfty. The talents for lyrical poetry which 
both evinced are Tery respectable* Byron may be somewhat roetaphysicaly 
and Tasso somewhat nednndant^ but bo^ wonld have rMcfaed very high 
disHnotton in this department alone, thoo^ they should have effected no- 
thm^ else in the other paths of poetry. However with a few beautiful ex- 
ceptionSy where the tenderness of the sentiments is in admirable keeping 
with the melody of the verse, Torquato's lyrical productions bear a very 
unfavourable comparison to the powerful strains of Byron. The former 
has shown too much the taste of a Troubadour in his amatorv effusions. 
Indeed after a fair examination of the style and sentiments of the poetry 
which originated with these gentlemen, we can hardly blame Schiller for 
saying that if a sparrow were capable of writing, he would indite as good 
verses as a minne -singer (German Troubadour,) ndther can we quarrel 
with the laughable satire of Castleijo, the Spanish poet on the puling son- 
neteers of his day, in the piece entitled. " Torre de Viento," or the " wind 
tower" supposed " to be built of lovers' sighs.*' That the Italians carried 
it to the greatest extreme, is evident from the complaint of Salvator Rosa, 
that the sun was fairly exhausted from the continual demands that were 
made on it by those gentlemen in praise of their mistresses. Both were 
unsuccessful in the drama. And this is certainly paradoxical on the part 
of Tasso. Whoever opens the Gerusalemme, must perceive in every page 
the marks of dramatic taletit. His conception and delineation of cheuracters 
alone, would entitle him to occupy the first rank amongst the dramatists 
of Europe, and although we do not agree with Doctor Bfeck, that if he 
had not been the Homer, he might have been the Galileo of his country, 
we are satisfied to think that he possessed the capability of being the 
Comeille. We will not trespass on the patience of our readers by dwelling 
on the causes of his failure, but content ourselves with stating that his ill 
success is rather to be imputed to the nation than to die individual. The 
fame of Amintas, his pastoral drama, has been long since established. 
For pnity of style, the eitegant ^Itlessness of the plot, and the imisic of 
the verse, it is no doubt a masterpiece, but considered as a Bucol», it 
neither possesses the elegiac sweetness which gives such a charm to the 
pastoral muse of Garcilasso de la. Vega, nor in point of moral dignity, and 
nappy sketches of character, can it compete wiUi Ramsay's Gentle Shep- 
herd. From the constitution of Byron's mind, we think it morally impos- 
sible that he could ever write a good play. In his didactic works, the 
monotony of character is in a great measure relieved by description and 
narrative, but it is quite mtolerabte in his dramatic works to be continually 
stared in the face by the same gloomy guilty misanthrope. Although it is 
sagely doubted whether Alfieri's Romans are not all true-bom Spaniards, 
there is considerable variety in his poetical creations, and the splendid 
declamation of Racine and Comeille, are almost sufficient to atone for 
their redundance and prolixity, but Byron has neither the variety of Alfieri 
in his personages, nor, with a few splendid exceptions, the magnificent 
rhetoric of the French schooL 

We have now to decide how far society has become indebted to the 
authors before us. This Is a question of utility ; it requires very little dis- 
cernment to perceive the inseperable connexion between human morals 
and human happiness, and of course, it demasds ven^ little apology on 
our parts in proceeding to the examination of the question. Of the deep 

£2 
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semse of religion which was impressed on Ttosa's mind, we have demon- 
sti-atiAre evidence, not only in his- own conduct, aa well as in the design 
and object ef his poem, bnt also, in almost every page. Tliis kindling 
enthusiasm shews itself at the very commencement ; in the following ani- 
mated passage, he describes the rapture of the Crusaders^ on the first 
appearance of Gerusalemme, — 

All ha ciaacune at core ed aK a] piedev 
Ne del suo ratto andar perd s' accorge ; 
Ma quando H sol gll aridi campi tiede 
Con raggi aM&i ferventi*. e in alto sorge ;. 
Ecco apparir Geraaalemme vi Tede* 
£cco additar Gerusalemme si scofge^ 
£cco da mille Toci unitamente 
Gerusalemme salutar si seote. 

Canto 3. Su X 

Winged is each heart, and winged erery heel;. 
They fly, yet notice not how fast they fly j 
But by the time the dewless meads reveal 
The fervid sun's ascension in the sky». 
La! towered Jerusalem salutes the eye» 
A thousand pointing fingers tell the tale ; 
" Jerusalem," a thousand voices cry. 
Ail hail Jerusalem, hilU down» and dale 
Catch the glad sounds, and shout " Jerusalem all haiL"^ 

The feelings of lowly reverence and sorrow which succeed in viewing^ the 
spot where die Son of Man suffered, are also admirably pourtrayed,.-^ 

Sommesi accent! e tadte parol^^ * 
llotti singttlti, e flebili sospiri 
Sella gente che *n un-s'aUegra e duole,- 
Fan che per V aria un mormorio s' aggiri». 
Qual nolle folte solve udir si suole, 
S'avvien che tra le 6x>nde il vento spin 3: 
quale infra gli scogli o presso ai lidi 
Sibila U auyr peroosso in rauchi stridi.- 

Canto 5. St, 6, 

Low accents, plaintive whispers, groans profound 
Sighs of a nation that in gladness grieves. 
And melancholy murmurs float around, 
'Till the sad air a thrilling sound receives. 
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Like that which aobg smid thd dying leaves'^ 
When with autumnal whuU the forest ivnve^, 
Or daih ef an inaurgent sea that heaves 
On lonely tocks, or loeked in weejdng caves 
Hoarse thro' their hollow aisles in wild low cadence raves. 

On the vanity of earthly pride and ambitbn^ he appears ta have looked 
with a mingled feeling of contempt and commiseration^ — 

Quanto e vfl la cagion ch'alla virtade 
Vmana d colaggiik premio e contrasto f 
In che picciola cerchio^ e fra die nude^ 
Sohtudiai ^ stretto il vostie fi«to \ 

Canto 14. St, UK 

Think of your eardily titles and designs ; 
With what a vile reward is vvtue crownM, 
Mark what a little ring your pride confines f 
What naked deserts your vain gknies hound f 

But it would be duperffuous to multiply quotations to prove what must be 
obvious to every reader. If he can be charged with any fkult in this way, 
it is perhaps with too much warmth in the description of one of his female 
figures^ which appears to have been designed as an allegorical representa- 
tion. In deciding on the moral tendency of Lord Byron's works, we aie 
aware that we should be cautious in guarding against the partiality both of 
partisans and of enemies. The latter would charge him wiUi a preconceived 
design of destroying the bulwarks of society^ of establishing the supremacy 
of vice over virtue, and blasting the temporal and eternal happiness of mam 
through a desperate malignity. The former are equally zealous and veher 
ment in their apotheosis. With an admirable ingenuity they extract the 
golden dust of morality from passages, where otli^rs can discover nothing 
but the dross of error, or the callousness of vice. Or if (he matter should 
appear too gross and palpable in its native form,, by a species of moral 
aichymy, they analyse it in a solution of their own prejudices, and disco- 
ver certain qualities and properties which they imagine, are quite sufficient 
to satisfy the most sceptical. As generally occurs in all matters of dispu- 
tation, where the feelings are highly excited, there has been of course a 
great deal of exaggeration on boUi sides. On a fair view of Lord Byron's 
conduct and character, there is no person whose mind is not predisposed 
against the truth, that will not fully acquit him of the demomacal design 
with which his enemies have charged him ; and on the other hand, there 
are few who have not bowed to him in the spirit of idolatry, who must not 
acknowledge that instead of benefiting mankind by his writings, the iniury 
he has inflicted on society will not speedily be forgotten. No doubt there 
are some minds so happily constituted as to turn every thing to moral 
beauty, like thd man in the fable, whose touch turned all things to gold, 
but deciding for the bulk of ordinary readers, who^ so far from being pos- 
sessed of this extraordinary gift, are perhaps too prone to indulge in the 
opposite propensity, of deducing evil from apparent good; theie are few 
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unprejudiced persons that will not i^ree wMi vnas to die misdnef which nrast 
emanate from the perverted tiJe&ts of the Bobl€ lord, and the consequent 
addition which he must have made to the amonat of human misery* To 
the idolaters of genius, — to those delighted visionaries who contemplate its 
heauty in the abstract, without estimating its operation on society, and who 
devoutly believe that the glorious luminary should neither be shorn of its 
radiance, nor obstructed in its course, although the hopes and the hep* 
ptness of man should wither beneath it, and the entire social system should 
crumble into dust, — ^to those reckless enthusiasts we would suggest that 
moral worth and mental supremacy are often very distinct, that the most 
highly endowed have not always been the benefactors of mankind, — and 
that if genius alone were the test of excellence, how inferior in point of 
intellectual glory are the motft laramoos minds that have adorned this lowly 
region, pom pared with the proud spirit that was ** clothed with transcen- 
dant brightness," and was flung into the depths of eternal darkness for his 
apostacy. 

That Lord Byron did not a*tic^Mte the mtsdiief which his works are 
likely to produce, we verily believe. Those acts of generosity and mag- 
nanimity which he displayed when his mind was not under the influence 
of passion, and the career of romantic heroism In which his life termina* 
ted, sufficiently prove — that he could not have cooly meditated an inju- 
ry against the peace and well being of society. Besides there are some 
passages in his woiks of a highly moral tendency, but it roust be aHowed 
lh4t they do not harmonise wim the pervading tone of his poeliy, and, 
although «ome gleams of heavenly glory and angelical sweetness inay oc- 
tsasionalfy flit across the aspect of the terrible spirit he has invoked, it is too 
ivabftnaUy surroimded in the gloom of hell, and bears too visibly upon its 
brow, the characters of eternal perdition. 

The fetct is, that Lord Byron sacrificed to his vanity in that most essen- 
tial poinf . He was determined to write poetry, to produce effect per Jos 
et nefas; as to the means of accomplishing the object, he was perfectly 
'indtflerent, provided he was Bare of success. That his own passions co- 
t>[>eraled with this principle we do not dispute, but without it we do not 
think that it wouM have produced the excesses of which his Lordship has 
been guilty. There is no subject so holy, so consecrated by the love and ve- 
neratioR of mankind, which if he conceived that it afforded him matter for 
^it OT ridicule, for a pun, or an antithesis that he would not have assailed 
4n the spirit of th< most miserable buffoonery. This observation, of course, 
tihiefly applies to his fatter works ; but even in Childe Harold, how defec- 
tive is the morality of the poem, not only as to its misanthropic hero, 
-tmt also, as to the general tissue of the sentiments. It is true that he 
descants most eloquently on the meanness, the folly and the capriciousness 
«of Bian, but what bright allusions dees he make to the ma^sty of his 
imperishable spirit? He mourns over the misery and desolation of the 
-earth, ahnost with the pathos of Jeremias, and appears to exult at ih& 
prospect of its annihilation ; but what prophetic glimpses does he give of 
that scene of immortal glory, which shaft shine above the ruins when 
the destroying whirlwind shall have ceased In its career? What visions 
•c^ love and hope and happiness illuminate the gloomy depths of his poe- 
tical apocalypse? Besides, what are the elements of the character which 
he is continudly holding fordi to our admiration ? a consuming melancho- 
ly — immortal hatred, and indomitable pride. — ^The excitements — the emo- 
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lions — the suflferinga — and the energy of guilt. Greatly endowed as he 
was, (and what age or counU^ has produced his supecior in the higl) pre- 
rogative of genius?) it may be asked, what with all his splmdid talents 
has he atchieved for the happiness of mankind ? In what point of view can 
be be considered the benefactor of his species ? Of course the deroted ad- 
mirers of the noble bard may convert the gloom and horrors of his muse 
into, ligl^i and beauty, like those fanciful enthusiasts, who discover palaoes- 
of gold, and gaxdens of unfading beau^ in the shadows of a summer sky, 
to tbem ** Cain*' may appear a magnificent allegory, a&d ^ Don Juan" a 
m<Mral apologue, but to those whose vision is still .ob»tnicted by the film o^ 
eavthly dullness, who behdd things in their gross, and palpable forms, 
neither the genius with which they are illuminated, nor the flowers with 
which they are wreathed, can ledeemi the blasphemy of the one, nor th^ 
diameles^ prefligafcy of the other. Nothing indeed can be more obvious 
thaifebis^ liOcdship's failure \fhen eodeavowog to make religion the object 
of bis ssMtoasm or his. ridicule. The astounding presumption and nause- 
ous cant which distinguish, the monstrous and distorted production of the 
tAeolo^i&hp^tie lawr^Uf received gxeat relief from its intense stupi- 
dity, but as, it was impossible for Lord Pyron lo be absolutely dull, his 
parody^ excites the most unqualified disgust, from the spirit of impions 
buflbonery in which it was couceived and executed. 

The drama of Heaven and Earth, presents a melancholy combination of 
Uie sublimity and meanness, the power and the imbecility of the author 
Whilst in some passages we are ready to acknowledge with the Psalmist 
that h»i is indeed little less than angel, we are too forcibly reminded in 
others, that he is alas! but a brother to the worm. Nothing can be 
mote magnificent than the picture of terror and desolation that precedes 
the deluge; — the exultation of the demons over the destruction of the hu- 
Biaa species, and the melancholy moralising of Japhet, but the pleasure 
we Eeoeive from these passages, is more than counterbalanced by the dis<* 
gustily nature of the plot on which the poem b founded, the pertness and 
ttppaacy of the angels, which resemble rather a psur. of Bondstreet loun- 
gers> than spirits of the seraphic race, the lackadaisical sentimentality of 
tl:^ heroines invoking their celestial Lovers 

Seiaph dear. 

Come from thy splieK f &c && 

and the optimism of the prominent character. 

There must be always a close connection between the style of an author 
and his habits of thought. This sufficiently accounts for the versimili- 
tude between the style of Byron and that of Dante. Both were distin- 
guished for extraordinary energy of character — and in consequence, th^ 
style of both is- vigorous and masculine to an extraordinary degree. But 
the language of the Italian bard is still more condensed and sententious, 
there is a much greater compression of thought in his sentences, and a 
more austere simplici^^ in the contour of his style. These qualities have 
certainly been carriea to excess, they have led to obscure inversions, and 
a stem profundity which cannot be fathomed by the comprehension of or- 
dinary minds : but with all those faults, it is a noble style, and afibrds the 
finest specimens of that severe sublimity which was afterwards transferred 
toUie penqil of Michael Angelo. But however strong and full the flow 
of thought may have been, it cannot be doubted that they had recourse 
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to artificial means to give depth and equality to the current It was on- 
\y by habits of self denial and restraint they were enabled to guide the 
vigour of its course, and to conduct it into the 8a£s and proper channek of 
€«pres6iofi. 

There is an imposing digntty in Tasso^s manner. He never descends to 
a debasing familiarity, even wh^i treating of the most homely subjects, and 
his description of the queen-like grace and stateliness of Erminia, when 
even clad in the weeds of the shepherdess, may serve at once for a faiqppy 
specimen as well as for an illustration of his style. Although he disdains 
the vulgar artifice of pompous phraseology, he is invested with an im- 
posing majesty of diction, and his aspect is solemn and impressive. 
There is much of Virgilian sweetness in the flow of his periods, which are 
vounded off for the most part, in full and sonorous cemunations. 

Both have been great imitators — ^but Byron never degraded himself into 
a servile copyist, and always rose superior to those authors who may have 
given an impulse or a bias, to his gemus. Goethe, Schiller, Alfieri, Dante, 
Filicaia and Alessandro Guidt, amongst our Continental neighbours, — 
and Crabbe and the lake school amongst his own countrymen, appear to 
have been his principal nedeb; yet &ey rath^ seem to point out the 
course of his r^ing, than to prove any considerable obligations in point of 
style or matter. It were to be wished that Tasso had preserved his own 
independence when studying the ancient models, and that he had not com- 
mitted himself so fai* as to have taken whole lines and sentiments from 
VTipl and Homer. It must be admitted that he was misled by his own 
enthusiasm in this point, but much of the blame we think shoiud also be 
transferred to the critical bigotry of the age in which he lived. 

We have stated before that the traits of personal resemblance in which 
we thought we perceived an approximation consisted in the melancholy 
and eccentricity for which "both were distinguished. There are also some 
remarkable coincidences in the conduct and charactef , to which we shall 
have occasion to allude hereafter. To them poetry appeared to be not 
an occasional rapture — ^but an habitual inspiration. Unlike those cold 
theorists who take up the art as an ingenious speculation — their souls were 
centered in its charms, and there was more real poetry even in their pri- 
vate conduct than in the writings of other bards. Thev gazed upon the 
world we inhabit, with a vision different from that of other men, and 
sometimes described it as a gulph of darkness, and sometimes as a r^on 
of light. Instead of being impelled by the ordinary springs of human 
action, and following the beaten track of life, they waited for the impulse 
ti their own feelings and passions, and diverged a thousand times from 
the general course. Unfortunately there were circumstances in the life 
of both, but too well calculated to favour and encourage this eccentricity. 
With these the public have been long acquainted, and it only remains 
for us to notice such peculiarities in the life and characters of each, as may 
serve for reciprocal illustration.- Tasso wrote very tolerable poetry at the 
age of seven ; his genius was more precocious than Byron's, and the first 
essays of the latter, were with a few exceptions very unpromising* 
The vigour of his mind did not appear to have encreased on a graduate 
scale, it did not pass through any intermediate stages, but started at once 
from the imbecility of infancy, into Herculean strength and vigour. The 
attention of both however was turned at a very early age towards the 
tuneful art, and their youthful years were' marked with occurrences which 
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"senred to predispose their minds, towards that morbid. sensibility to which 
they ultimately fell victims. Tksso had certainly less con^troul over the 
external circumstances of his condition than Byron; he lived for the 
most part ^e life of a dependant, and as his happiness was subject to the 
caprice of others, we must not wonder at the fluctuations to which it was 
subject. But even were Byron driven, by any unforeseen casually, to seek 
the bounty and protection of others, it cannot be doubted from the energy 
of his character, that in the course of time he would have risen superior 
to the circumstances of his lot, and disenthralled himself from the obsequi- 
ous courtesy inseperable from a state of dependance. Tasso however did 
not conceive it in the least derogatory to his otgnity to accept the patronage 
of the great; the deep veneration which was paid to the character of 
the bard in diat age, and the example of t^iose antient poets, to whom he 
looked up with an admiration bordering on idolatry, left him no opinion 
as to jthe propriety of the act. 

. Indeed &om the lofty oonception which he formed of the poetic cha- 
racter, it is rather to be supposed that in this case he imagined he was 
c<mferring an obligation instead of receiving a favour. He was heard to 
say that on account of the creative faculty with which he was endowed, 
the bard alone of all human beings ranked next to the Divinity. That 
one who was so proudly impressed with the dignity of his profession 
should have knowingly stooped to an act of degradation, we hold to be highly 
in^iprobable, nor is such conduct at all consistent with the elevated tone 
of sentiment ^d feeling, which uniformly distinguished the high minded 
Sorrentine. 

Both were nobly descended ; but Byron was onlv an aristocrat by ae^ 
cident. He did not make the casualty of birth the standard either of 
personal or political merit, and if he displayed the spirit of a partisan in 
any thing, it was in bowing to the supremacy of genius. Tasso was by 
no means insensible to the honours of a noble gen^ilogy, but he exhibited 
all the grace and magnanimity of the accomplished chevalier unsullied by 
servility or hauteur '' by the meanness that soars, or the pride that licks 
the dust.'' He paid the princes, with whom he lived, the respect due to 
their rank, without derogating from his own dignity, because he was scru- 
pulous in exacting the same attention in return. *< I cannot,'' says he, 
** live in a city where all the nobility do not allow me the first place, or 
grant, at least, that I should be their equal in every external demonstra- 
tion of respect — this is my humour, or my principle/'* 
. The ^stems of philosophy to which both were attached, appear to be 
marked by the same poetical character. Tasso was so entirely absorbed 
in the beautiful dreams of the Platonic philosophv, that his English bio- 
grapher, Doctor Black, is of opinion that the attendant spirit which annoy- 
ed the poet so much in his prison solitude, but which afterwards assumed 
tach a mild and benevolent aspect towards him, made its first appearance 
in the vbions of the Grecian sage. But Tasso's philosophical specula- 
tions were subcNrdinate to his religious principles. He was fieir from adopt- 
ing the dicta of human wisdom for the government of His conduct, or 
committing himself to the guidance of his own wavering judgment. 
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Conobbi ftllor, cli* augel natbimo ftl Solo 
£ nostra mente ai nd del primo Vero; 
£ di me steaso risi, e delle fole 
Che gid coumto in superbir mi fero. 

C«iUol4.5(. 46. 

I saw how. like night> owls at rise of sun 
Our minds at truth's first rays an stupified, 
Snil'd at the fotile webs my foUy wgmn, 
SoomM my Tab gloiy and renounced my pride* 

Although it it hard to reduce the aberrations of ByroD*s diacarsire miad iA 
any particular system ; he appears for the most part to have derived his 
philosophy, as well as his poetry, from the German school. The pery«r- 
ding spirit of the former, reflected to us from the descriptire parages, 
exhibits the mystical and contemplative appearance of the modem quiet* 
ism — but in the didactic passages, it assumes the dark and ooHnoua frown 
of the Manichean Hend. 

The first occurrence which gave a ^ock to the mind of Tasso was the 
ferocious clamour which was raised against his poem, by some of the Ita-* 
lian academicians, particularly those of la Cruscay who pretended to pre- 
fer the rhapsodies of Pulci and Bayardo to the Genisalemme. The se« 
verity of criticism, which was also exercised towards him, by those who ap- 
peared to take a friendly interest in his fortune, operated most injuriously 
on a temperament so sensitive as his ; and for a long time previous toliis 
incarceration, it wab sufficiently evident frcmi the various mconsistencies 
of his conduct, hb habitual restlessness, ^e cruel test to which he put the 
affection of his sister, the vague and frightful imaginaitions whh which he 
was haunted, and the desperate infatuation which mfloenced his return 
to Alphonso^of whose cruelty he had previous experience, — that his mind 
had lost its equipoise, and was fast declining to a state of irretrievable 
ruin. We do not mean to deny that the domestic afflictions whidi he 
previously experienced, and the mortification which he endured, at having 
his poem published without his consent, and without having received 
the revision he intended, were without their mfluence ; but it is certain that 
it was only subsequent to the occurrences above alluded to, that the ec- 
centricity of his conduct became so conspicuous. Although there are 
evident proofs of a morbid sensibility in the earliest effusions of Byroo, it 
is probable that the severity of criticism first gave an active and pernici- 
ous tendency to this predisposition. His domestic afflictions of course 
must have given a decided character to his eccentricity, aad ultimately 
lendered him almost as much the creature of circumstance as Tasso himself. 

Next to the spectacle of its degradation when made the instrument of 
the passions, there is nothing more painful in the history of Genius, than 
to contemplate its humiUations and sufferings, wheti subjected to the 
caprice of little minds. There are few poets who have been more afflicted 
in this way than Tasso. The little Duke of Este, as Gingueme facetiously 
terms the miserable coxcomb who undertook the patronage of this gifted 
man, has received too severe a castigation to render necessary any obser-' 
vations of ours, we are rather surprised that Doctor Black should be so far 
deceived by the statements of his apologist Serassi; as to endeavour to ex- 
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titou^ite AlphQiiso*0 conduct towaids his illustrious victim. It now appears 
thai the inuoediate cause of his mcarceration was riot the romantic attach- 
ment to the Prineess Leonora, but the reproaches, which, in a moment of 
terrible excitement, he made against his magnanimous patron, on detaining 
hill woAs. As it is the quality of a sordid mind to be as insatiable in its 
vengeance as it is sensitive in its vanity, whole y^rs of suffering were 
flcaicely sufficient to atone for the hasty ebullition of Torquato's temper. 

Whoever had the boldness to attack Byron, had reason to repent of his 
temerity, bat so far was Tasso from descending to retaliation that he never 
neglected rendering a service to his bitterest enemy when in his power. 
His high-mindedness in resenting any thing like depreciation might in 
some instances assume the colour of pride, but if conscious of having in- 
flicted an injury, he never ceased, by the most humiliating submissions, 
until all trace of it was obliterated from the mind of the offended. His 
candour, his veracity, his admirable fidelity in keeping his word, his pa- 
tience in misfortune, his unresenting meekness, the blameless purity of his 
life and manners, and the profound sense of gratitude which he manifest- 
ed towards all those to whose kindness he stood indebted, endeared him 
as much to the affections, as his poetical qualities did to the admiration of 
his cotemporar^s, and rendered it impossible, even to this day, for an ordi- 
nary reader to take up the Gerusalemme without the strongest predilic- 
tions in favour of the author. Byron, according to his own acknowledge- 
ment, continued through life, a spoiled child ; he made the most sacred in- 
stitutions, the object of his sneer and of his sarcasm ; but it was the eulo- 
gium of the melancholy and majestic Sorrentine, that there never was a 
wit more humble, a scholar more devout, or a man more amiable 
in Society. Both were in their day, the great poetical apostles of the 
Crusades ; but it was in vain that Byron invoked the spirit of European chi- 
valry for the rescue of Greece, — it bad been long since laid by the genius of 
civilization. 

The melancholy to which both were subject, produced very different 
effects on their respective temperaments. With Byron, it assumed all the 
waywardness and turbulence of passion. It did not operate with a steady 
influence, but came in fitful blasts, and to use the emphatic language of 
Dante, " he trembled through every vein under its influence." On Tasso, 
its operation was uniform and continuous, — it stirred his soul with a deep 
but gentle motion, like that fragrant wind which ** ruffles the wave, but 
sweetens it too." It converted the pride of the one into misanthropy, but 
it only served to confirm the philanthropy of the other. It is true that it 
rendered both distrustful of mankind, but instead of tainting Tas30*s mind 
with antipathy or revenge, it served to enlarge his views of human nature, 
and to imbue him with a deeper feeling of compassion for its follies antl 
its frailties. The impression which we receive from their works respecting 
the bias and constitution of their mind^, corresponds with the opinion which r 
18 suggested by a review of their conduct. The one exercises his dominion 
over ^e world of the heart with great moderation, — he delights to call 
forth its showers and its sunshine, but possesses neither the inclination nor 
the capability of awakening its storms. But the other delights in the up- 
roarious conflict of the passions, — he loves to soar upon the blast, and wields 
the lightnmg and the thunder of tho moral world with perfect facility. 

Byron's spirit moves before us in a cloud of glory, invested with the 
gloom and the grandeur of its own sublimity, sometimes glaring upon us 
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in fits of anearthly splendour, and illuminating the sterile tract over which 
il is careering with a Bood of glory, — sometimes shrouding itself in un- 
hallowed darkness, — now a pillar of light, now a shadow of desolation, — 
alternately filling us with rapture and astonishment, horror and admiration. 
But the pale light of Tasso's genius streams through a mist of sorrow, 
with a still and melancholy radiance, soothing the unquiet breast into a 
contemplative calm, and disposing it to receive visitations of hope and 
blessedness ; and the very shadows by which it is crossed, are so far re- 
deemed by the pervading purity of the moral atmosphere, that the dark- 
ness there, like the nig^t of Milton*s Heaven, *' may well be deemed out 
twilight here." 
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To sit on rockff, to muse o'er flood and felT, 
To slowly trace the fbrest's shady scene, 
IVhere thin^ that own not man's dominioa dwelf» 
And mortal foot hath ne'er or rarely been ; 
♦ • • • 

And iTmy voice break forth, 'tis not that now 
I shrink from what it suffered ; — let him speak 
Who hath beheld decline upon my brow, 
Or seen my mind's convulsion leave it weak ;— 
J^nt in this page a recovd will I seek. 

Child* Harold. 



By the still shore where eveiy dying wkv& 
Sings like the swan, its own funereal lay ; 
In the lone midnight of the grass grown grave, 
I love to shape my solitary way : 
When twilight struggles with departing day. 
And the last shrieking sea-bird wings his flight 
To his fiEir craggy home ; — whilst yet there stray 
Millions of 8un.-bom tints on Goula's height. 
That melt away unseen before the wings of night. 



* Zejdechias, a Hebrew Tale, and other Poems. By P. L Meagher. In one volume, 
foolscap ectavow In the Pretu 
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And of the tuxiny bay, th« deep deep blasE . 
Speaks its deligbt 'neath sonsctV parting kiss^ 
And lipples chasing ripples, as they rush 
To share the tremor of that burning blissr 
Tell that no raptore can be like to this > 
The gdden ckrads recaved him in their breast^- 
Spreading o'er all th' horison, 'till it is 
One bladng sea, whilst slowly sank to rest 
The gbrioas day God in the fiu and silent westt 

III. 

And Seafie}d*s twilight grove so still, so lonely* 
Drooping o*er its own blue lake, that il seems 
As made for poets or for loveri only» 
To cherish all those bright eztatic dreams 
With which the wild imagination teems ; 
And stone girt InchTor with his heath-dad height 
Echoing back the fetter'd eagle's screams. 
And the wild cygnet in her sea-wacd fiight» 
With raried beanty cham the haUow'd gkxnn of night. 

IV, 

Lore! at this hoar there's magic in the sooad* 
When he who feels it, dare no more tlum breathe 
The talisman that raises all aroond 
Such TisioDs! Bat his torn heart is beneath 
The look of beau^ ;^— yet a yoathful wreath 
Blooming tho' not immortal, his hand weaves 
Porher, perchance but living — in ^breath— 
Star of his wanderings i and its verdant leaves 
Shall bloom' when o'er his grave affictions's spirit grieves. 

V. 

Place me on Aralrat'a tremendoDs steep,. 
With death below me— but with Heav'n abovel 
Aye i tho' the ^noimtain bhuts break as they sweep 
My young lyre's trembling strings— they'll sing of Jove, 
Pure paieionate — unbreath'd — ^which had strove 
To chain itself tq dumbness, but could not. 
But bursts forth with the first strings that I move, — 
Bi)tfet that pass unheeded and forgot. 
Twill aexve alone to soothe the mmstiel's wi^waid k>t.. 
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VI. 

Place me on Antfmt'e treMoidoaf pt«k. 
When thumiBn, wmda» and waten roar bekmf 
With eyea upturned to Heav*n^s Uoe ieor I'U fpaak 
My thoughts in Fords like light'ning» and I'U throw 
My soul into them, Ibr I have felt woe,-^ 
Yet uineteen summen have but just goAe hy, 
And disappointment's bitter waters flow 
For me who can but yield to tbem and sigh 
Hy weak complaint to Heav'n, and ask oaa boon — «• die» 

Yet feel I not as others can but fsel. 
My thoughts, my wiskes, wsfo not Hko to theirs. 
But stir within desires which only oteal 
Out from their faitBag plaoe with doabts and ft»ars»- 
Till 8trength*ning with the Ibrce of growing yeara 
And growing lioa-Kke, lea{» forth to Nfey 
And there meet — somw and repulse^ and 
Then ibr a few short motoenti wage a strife 
With a sad world with woo and dasstatfan rife. 

vm. 

When an is doath-lSke as tfaa friendless health. 
Where weleomiag smUea have boa n > bnt are not at 
When all is comfertlesa thraugkont the earth. 
And the heart slmM to ifea bat badws not bow s 
Sweet Heaven, I tam to tkee I in high of k>w» 
Home of the ootoast I whSRSoe'ar I rars^ 
I knowl still behold tkao» and I b<Mr 
When fall tho cfaaateniag acomgOt frooa abore, 
Sjgnjoflniahodmstqf marks oC ootragod loret 

When an is hushVI, as when dM ttorai is oV> 
Which wrapped in sable okadithe bright noM di^** 
WhenantBsOeBtastkonMMiyight skoso, 
Where^iiBK bOtowa sigk their life away,-. 
I turn my soul lo those cahn skates, from cky«- 
Where winds aio aoae, whete tempests ve at test» 
Where mortal passions m their wOd array, 
Melt and disperse o*er Heaven's still, wavoless breast. 
And Ion, desarted wander theio, a hooseiess goest! 
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Yet ! heed them not ! I soar where'er the wing 
Of inspinition cleaves, I yet will bear 
life's galling load, so that I still may sing. 
As now I do, o'er ocean — reared in nk. 
On pathless monntain top— in desert drear,— 
So that I Tiew not the wsrld's heartless gase ; 
Not^ht shall die flash of genios hi^Mnr, 
Not its coin'd smile, nor yet its hoUow praise, 
A pyraodd of joy unto myself I j 



But let me wander not at watk an 'hoar 
As this, — ^nor yet poUnte the holy night 
With human sorrows* Se« yon diamoikd shower 
Of mountain watefs, beautifai and bright ! 
HtA to the distant splai^ so soft and lighti 
Fearing to woomI the stilly air,— it falls 
As if it left in grief its native height. 
Whilst the lorn mountain mourns in his deep haHa, 
And in low moasnng sounds his watery bride recalls. 

XII. 

The moon comes down upon the wave, among 
Her glowing handmaids — none so fair as she ! 
From Beam's dark broTU mountain far along 
To Clara's shrubless cape, one silvery sea 
Hangs like a glory o'er the eternity 
Of sleeping waters! and that frowning zone 
Of hills seems laughing in unwonted glee,— 
And every rock speaks out in music's tone ; 
At such anhour, ev'n here, can mortal be alone ! 

XIII. 
She sinks ! — ^not yet ! — still pauses on the wave 
Her loveliest half to meet her bridegroom's kiss. 
The Atlantic with his million ripples lave 
Her radiant forehead glowing in its bliss; — 
Deeper, and deeper now beneath 'till 'tis 
A crown upon the water ;— broadly flows 
The deep dy*d bay of Goula's preci|nce, — 
Fainter, and fainter now her splendour grows, 
'Till casting oat one last strong kiss^ainks to repose ! 
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XIV. 

She lank ! and widow'd Ditture feeb th* change. 
The ocean crispe his waten to a ngh — 
The weaken'd ttan o*er their own Uue wastes range 
To search where their bright mistress hurried by, 
And trembKng dew-drops leave the weeping sky, — 
The watch dog's deep'ning howl rings roond the shore. 
The lull'd winds raise tbcir anoaaiog voioe on high — 
And sinks.to marmars, the loud torrent's roar 
Singing the night queen's dirge the hills and yalleys o'er. 

XV. 

She sank ! oh, how the lonely spirit sinks 
When hope is gone which led the heart astray 
From dull reality ! oh! how it shrinks 
From all the splendour of the gaudy day ! 
Youth is one jdream thro' iSuicy's devious way 
Pursuing hapfHness, which, like the beam 
Flies as it lures, 'till the poor son of clay 
Finds when too late 'twas nothing but a dream 
Which flutter'd like the moonlight on a ruffled stream. 

XVI. 

Away ! I must not l<Hter — soon the ray 
Of ruddy mom will streak Rone-Carrig's head. 
Laughing aside the gloom : — henceforth my way 
Must still He darkling — sick in heart I tread 
Where rotting and half buried lie the dead. 
Hating the world, for it has made me hate 
What is most lovely, and I do not dread 
To wander here, perchance to meet a mate 
Whose tale may still more reconcile me with my fate. 

XVII. 

Tis not because a nobltr spirit felt 
What heartless friends and brainless foes could do. 
That thus I speak ; — at times my feelings melt 
And fain would cleave to tliem, but 'tis too true 
That as they rush they take whatever hue 
Is next, and that is black as perfidy ; 
llien lava-like, they freexe, and then renew 
Their icy hardness in a frosen sea. 
Where not one ray of hope or love the eye can see^ 
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xviir* 

But let jne loiter not ! farewell thou crowa 
Of vanity aad pride ! whsh shades velum 
I woo again thy sad and fearful frown. 
Which only smiles to me, for I was bom 
To pass a lone eiistenee and to mourn ; — 
Thoa truly tellest the tale which men will preach 
And laugh, — but yet thy lipless skulls forlorn 
8peak more than homilies can ever teach, 
That bliss below is far^ too far beyond man*s reach i 
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It has been observed bjr some one of die ancicfnts; but, with all due 
deference U> his antiquity, it is the conception of a little mind ; ihaty ^re 
all the really useful information contained iii all the tomes that ever were 
published to be collected together, k would fbrm a very small volume. — 

What \ are we to look no farther than utility in our studies 1 What then 
b to become of the vighiti annorum lucubtations of the Lawyer? Is the 
iudavit et alsit of the youthful aspirant to literary distinction, to be ex- 
changed for the medicated gingerbread of Martinus Scriblerus ; and for 
the ponderous tomes, nocfurna versati manu versati diuma^ are we to substi- 
tute the little book, which, swallowed at one bite, is pleasant in the belly ? No ! 
Forbid it you paper moirafactaversl Scout it as the crude and illiberal idea 
of a dauber of papyrus, — ^who, as he wore no. linen, could never experience 
the exquisite delight of casting the aurelia skin of his old shirt into your 
macerating tub, to rise a renovated Hceonian bird, or Poet, on paper wmgsy 
touting volito vivus per ora virum. 

But let us suppose for a moment the fancied advantage attained, and 
this quintessence of wisdom-r-this portum ac sabbatum humanamm con- 
templationum (nnnitmy — this Alcoran of leaming, ushered into the world 
in single blessedness, and our babes and sucklings become untimely 
sage — Farewell then, the deep research, the assiduous consumption of mid- 
night oil, the discriminating acumen. The precious metals and jewels of 
erudition are brought to the surface, within the reach of every village peda- 
gogue to amuse his urchins with, and will be cast aside in a short time 
as of no yahie^ like the gold and silver quoits of the blackguard school 
boys of Ei^dorado. 

On the other hand, it may be enquired where shall we find a literary 
Malthus to check the brood of volumes of all growths that daily crowa 

VOL. II. tf 
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our libraries, literally verifying the &ayi0|*s of the wise men, " much reading 
is a weariness of the flesh,** and " mega biblion, mega kakon" — Our forefa- 
thers wielded with ease the ponderous folio ; we, a weaker and more dege- 
nerate race, are oppressed by the cumbrous quarto — 

Then fierce Tydidee stoope and firam the fields 
Heaved with vatt force, a masiy firagment* wields, 
Not two strong men th* enormous weight could raise. 
Such men as live in these degenerate days. 

P0PB*S HoilBR. 

Thus are the labours of the learned unmercifully encreased ; and the body 
suffering mechanical and mental erosion, at one and the same time, at 
length feels an untimely decay, and acts as an extinguisher upon the mind — 
or, becoming shortwinded, puffs out the divimB varticulam aurai. 

Such is Uie reaction produced in a too well educated community — 
extremes meet, and premature debility, a worn out frame and untimely 
death, is alike the fate of the philosopher and the savage. 

AVhy should I slop to notice the encreasing unnatural alliance of the Ca- 
binet-maker and Caipenter,and their inert matter, with the ethereal offspring 
of the Author and Editor, if it be not to drop a tear en passant on these 
frail memorials of mortality, these wooden fosterers of the sons of wooden 
headed parents consigned to kindred dust, and — " worms, noble Percy." 

In this dilemma, while the contest rages between the Loppers, Pruners, 
and Index-compilers, versus, the dense phalanx of German pocket vo- 
lumes — «t happy middle course has been struck out, combining the ad- 
vantages of terseness in composition with the utmost adlibitum freedom of 
the Press. An expedient devised much in the spirit, and I will not be so 
uncharitable to say, as the Devil would have it, coinciding with the plan 
adopted in Pandemcmium by Satan's host. 

The invention of the Diamond Type, has obviated all difficulties ; and the 
editions of Pickering, and his compeers, have reconciled all parties. 

Behold a wonder ! they but qow who seem'4 
In bigness to surpass earth's giant sons. 
Now less than smallest dwarfs, in narrow room 
Thhmg numberless. 

To be sure it was in former times a consideration apt to intrude into an 
author's calculations, during his nine years incubation on his works when 
they were about to leave the nest, whether he should have any readers — 
quis leget h4BC ? 

But of late such scruples do not weigh much — all that is requisite is,' like 
the " exquisite Critic" of Sterne, to state the dimensions of the volume in 
your advertisement, not by the Dutch man's scale — as thick as all dat 
cheese — ^but by half inches — and the business, pour le reste, — leave that to 
the reader. The possessor of such a library enjoys all the luxury of a great 
collection, multum inparvo ; with this one draw back^that itis impossible to 

* "Massy fragment "—in the original it is "mega ergon ** a Ii^rge work, a folio ToluiQe 
or ^tjre work, not a " fragment*' of antiquity as the translator has i\. 
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read them, — ^reminding me of an Englishman employed to explore a coal 
mine in the County of Cork, who, in answer to an enquiry into the quality 
of the coal he had discoyered, answered, it was excellent in every respect — 
but that it did not bum. 

But, if it may be permitted to me, an humble mechanic of the nine — to 
hope that my weak efforts may contribute to promote the cause of education 
and the literary acquirements of my countrymen, and of the world in 
general — I beg, through the medium of this widely circulating Magazine, 
to submit to the reading part of the community my newly invented 

An optical instrument in the nature of a magic lanthom, by the aid of which," 
the smallest of the Diamond editions becomes visible to the weakest sight. 
It i& a small box, so contrived, that the book being placed in the interior of 
the machine, within the action of a small toothed wheel, moved by a handle 
on the outside which turns the leaves, a set of lenses of different magnifying 
powers, with corresponding mirror, reflect the page on a large sheet of pa- 
per placed on a reading desk, in any size the student wishes, from 150mo. 
to elephant folio. It acts equally well by the solar light, as by the 
flame of a lamp — so that I entertain very sanguine expectations that it 
will come into general use. 

How incalculable are the advantages likely to result from this invention I 
What a voluminous Library may now be packed up in a cloak-bag — The 
Divine can never be at a loss for a Sermon at a pinch, and may en- 
gage in a theological discussion, fearless of those weighty arguments which, 
as Ariosto informs us, such disputants were accustomed to hurl at each 
others heads — 

£ di veder diletto m ptendea 
Volar pe' capi a frati i breviali. 

The Physician called to a country town on a consultation, can stow the 
united wisdom of his predecessors and cotemporaries from Avicenna to 
the present day in his portmanteau. The Poet may again store the Iliad 
in a nutshell, — and the Lawyer pack up in his surtout pockety a complete 
set of tibe statutes at large, weighing a few ounces! 
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Soft delicate and tme, the female heart, 
Onee and once only feela lore's potent pam 
Perrading all, and with too dangeroos art 
Encircling reason in a spell-wrooght chain. 

^U modeet beauties to the light of day. 
Once and onee only thus the lily reara, — 
Its blossom severed — tho' the genial ray 
Be doubly waim, no second flower it bears. 
g2 
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STANZAS. 



Ob! why liiould we, mortaf beings, dread that night-priMQ— the Gnvp, 

BiMckwood't Mag. J^oe. 18t6^ 



The gT«^e-4Iie haliow'd gr»Ti h. why afapqM I (>«M^ 
To ftleep beneach the grassy awning spread 
AJoog the place ot sUeoce! — O'er thy i^round 
The war of earth unheeded waves aroimd;— - 
The storm that bids the billowy passions rise 
And lash their sinful wrath against the skies», 
Still rings its triumph over virtue's bier. — 
Silence and peace fihn$ are dwellers here 1 

Awake — arise— rejoice, my s^nny sQuI, 
Tho' billows rave and thimders round thee rdl ,— 
Look out along the desoKiting wave ! 
Which dost thou dread, the tempest or the gravel- 
Alas — alas ! the happy are the young, 
)Vho, ere the^ cf^ivas to its breath was flung^ 
■Sank to the gmve, unstained by toil or tear^ 
Silence and peace alotu are dwellers there ! 

And thou, thank Heaven ! my weary ^lirit, Aou- 
Art near the goal of all thy wanderings now,— • 
Dark years have faded, and at length that star 
With beam of love is wooing thee afap; 
And the fair spnng-iike grave hath greenly ^read 
Its dew-gemm'd curtain to o'erarch iqy head* 
While round my sleep the sweetest flowers shall wave» 
Then cumt thou dread the calnt — the haUow'd gravel 

J. A. a. 
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CURSORY REMARKS OK THB FINE ARTS IN CORK, AND ON NATIVE 
ARTISTS, DECEASED. 



In a country like ours, distinguished as it is by warmth of imagination, 
and lively feelings, — ^gii^s, when refined by education, the best fitted for 
the cultivation of the Fine Arts, — we might naturally expect to find them 
flourishing. But we are disappointed ; — theories and facts are at variance, 
and effects do not uniformly follow their causes. When instances of 
genius have appeared, the necessary aids of wealth and leisure which they 
require to bring them to perfection, have not been at hand to foster and 
employ them ; or the most brilliant talents may have existed but to little 
purpose, in times perhaps of trouble or of public apathy, and remained 
unnoticed. In this, our day, so eminent for the application of science to 
the common purposes of life, the pretensions of the Fine Arts may be 
totally disregarded as useless ; and the indignant votary of the Arts proud 
of his birthright, and ancient rank with bards and philosophers, sinks in 
the blaze of modem discoveries. Thus numerous counteracting circum-» 
stances may oppose the fulfilment of our expectations fbund^ on our 
nationsd character. 

We would not be unjust to any class of men in attributing some share 
of blame to the method adopted by teachers, who do little to promote by 
instructions, a taste for higher works of Art than their own, Theh rank 
may be far below their individual merits, and any observations of ours, are 
only made to rouse their attention to the importance of the situation they 
fill. As the Art is taught^ so will it be appreciated, and too seldom ia 
the pupil's admiration directed to works where imitation is made subservr- 
ent to the creations of genius. It should be their aim to shew the Fine 
Arts to be a generous and elevated study, which they cannot have the har- 
dihood to afiBrm, nor the power of proving, unless by an appeal to that 
commanding excellence which reigns through the great works of past ages» 
and is often to be found in those of the present. They should strive to 
draw public attention, if possible, from that spurious merit with hi?h pre- 
tensions and meretricious graces, too seductive often in its effects, blunting 
that fine perception of excellence that requires purity to relish or perceive 
it, and laying the foundation of a depraved U^ste. Without a vain glorious 
boast, it may be shovm that the Arts have raised, in their masterpieces, a 
standard, by which even the works of nature herself are judged: — that good 
feeling and fine taste, these amenities of our nature, have a^nial influx 
ence upon us, and find their oonesponding seats in the heart. Since the 
Arts do not depend on perpetual sunshine and cloudless skies, for their 
cultivation, but op the direction given the mind by the influence of Nature 
or Art on deep feeling, and quick sensibilities — the early bias given by 
teachers is lost or imfelt in after life, because not directed to its proper 
end in awakening either a love of Art, or a sympathy with nature ; and in 
this respect, we are more indebted to the raptures of the poet, than the 
labours of the painter. 
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But we shall not dwell on this conjecture, perhaps erroneous, into which 
we were" led by knowing the influence tliat certain teachers have had on the 
Bristol public, where Uie most choice annual exhibition in England is es- 
tablished — where th^ greatest number of clever Artists is produced — and 
where the only society exists, that would purchase that beautiful modem 
English work of sculpture, — Bailly*s Eve. 

There are opinions, — indeed they are more than opinions, for they become 
the basis of habits of think'mg, acquired by travellers on the Continent, — 
which are most unfavourable to modem Art. Abroad, where the Arts ar^ of 
more consequence than at home, and are more spoken of, and written on ; 
there, manr a aovi«e is, for the first time, initiated into their mysteries. 
Despite of Nature, and by Ibrce of foshion, he gets a taste wliich is shown 
only in his fondness for ohl pictures. This taste becomes as strong as a 
religious or pc^itical pr^udice, and is guarded with ns much zeal as either; 
being always strong in the same proportion as it is contracted in its nature^ 
It would be hopeless to combat such opinions, by pointing out the value 
and excellence of modem Art, and we forego the task. 

It is a cheering reflection to Artists, however, to think that there is a 
change taking place in favour of modem Art; and strong as the Press has 
been in their favour, they themselves are bringing it about by the exertion 
of their talents and the beauty of their works. Foreign intercourse, which 
has served to break down national prejudice s^inst modem music, bat 
slowly and lately introduced into these kinp^oms, would, we believe de- 
press modem Painting, had we not Artists of eminence in the country, 
whose works counteract this efiect. The change in modem Painting, like 
that in modem Music, requires a change of taste to appreciate its value ; 
and totu^count for the slowness with which Painting has advanced, we must 
consider, in contrast, the growing acquaintance with ancient works on the 
Continent, as opposed to the novelty and variety, the copious and rich 
store of originarity daily introduced into the Arts by the Painters of the 
present day — ^^'ho, in cultivating a nearer acquaintance with Nature, are 
the farther removed from the factitious admirers of the old masters. That 
this partiality, which we attribute to a better acquaintance with the ancients 
than with the modems, is giving way, we need only appeal to the effects 
produced by the exhibitions of select works from the modems, which have 
raised their value at home, and created a demand for them abroad. This 
may be accounted as complete a triumph as the nation could so soon expect, 
and ought to silence the contemptuous coxcombry of those continental 
tourists who talk of high Art and high taste, while their judgment is in 
rebellion against both. 

So long as we were the importers of foreign Music^ and foreign 
Painting — our pride or our c^stinacy never allowed us to engrafl 
these upon any wild shoots that reared their heads in negligence and 
obscurity at home. — Our Poetry, which at least was aboriginal, in the 
course of time grew French, and became fantastical: for France gave the ex- 
ample, pertinaciously followed by all Europe, — cut the fashion of our coats, 
our manners and our morals, — ^until her revolution and restrictive acts induced 
us to look into our own resources. Then we cultivated English Poetry, En- 
glish Music, and English Painting, while we havte not advanced equally 
in each of these. Our tastes must still retain a strong foreign tendency, 
nor have we acquired confidence enough to encourage so new a thing as 
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English Art, with all its peculiarities, so much at variance with precon- 
ceived notions on the subject. However, when the French have adopted 
it, as they already are doings in Engraving, and Landscape, and Dramatic 
Painting, the English will be more reconciled to it, and learn to prize 
what is their own, having found it abroad. 

Yet by those who have seen the great works of the old masters, should 
they retain any of that elevated feeling their grandeur must always inspire, 
it will be deemed an intrusion to break in upon those lofty notions of the 
Art, with the humble pretensions of a few Artists, in a provincial city like 
thi«. It is to be lamented that in the ranks of those who disregard the 
Arts altogether, such persons may be found, and will be ready to smile, 
perhaps with them, at the importance of the title we have ventured to give 
this notice of native Artists, and a few of their works. We may remind 
those who think meanly of our aim at acquiring a share in the rising cha- 
racter of English Art, — that an attempt made to illustrate the Fine Arts of 
Great Britain, but a few years back, would have been equally ridiculed ; 
when our city gave birth to one of those able men who assisted in raising 
the nation from the reproach and contempt which our previous neglect of 
the Fine Arts drew upon us. 

When we put forward names such as Butts, Grooak, Barrt, and 
others, a stranger may naturally conclude the Arts are highly patronized 
here ; but whether Painting is indigenous, or, through the capricious boun- 
ty of nature, has only thrown from her lap a few rare and excellent 
proofs of the richness .of her stores, to induce us to cultivate them, we 
cannot stop to inquire — but certain it is, we have disregarded her favours. 
Scarcely a county in Ireland but may boast of some distinguished Artist. 
Dublin, Clare, Waterford, Meath, and Kilkenny, may claim Shee, Mul- 
ready, Roberts, Cregan, and Danby. Yet Coi^k can challenge even the 
metropolis itself, in point of worth, and almost numbers. This native taste 
in the Arts cannot be attributed to the patronage afforded to our Artists. 
Were we to attempt to find their works, we must seek them in nooks and cor- 
ners, or, perhaps the dark remnant of them, we should observe placed nobly, 
but hanging in shreds, floating, like cathedral banners, in damp and cob- 
webs, and disregarded glory, — meet semblance of their fate, whose once 
they were, — their trophy and their epitaph. The Artists may have won a 
little fame, suffered much in the struggle to obtain it, then died,--only 
degraded by poverty, and without other recompense than placing their 
insignia on the walls. Many of the calamities of genius may originate in 
imprudence ; but neglect often, too often, overloads the visitations of po- 
verty by which it is assailed. Then how ill we deserve any reputation for 
taste in the Arts, who neither cherish in life or in death those whose merit 
has lent a partial renown to our city. Thanks to strangers who have saved 
from oblivion, one name at least, — that of Barry, — for while the sublime 
dome of St. PauVs towers above his remains, we shall not forget he rests 
with the great lights of the age in which he lived. 

As for Butts, Grogan, and others — 

No palms eternal fiouriflh round their urn. 

To mark their graveB, and point us where to mourn ; 

Obscure the spot, and uninscribed the stone; • r: 

JLeave their neglect and worth alike unknon'n. 
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Not until the last six or elgrht years did there exist any local or temporary ad • 
vantages in this city to forni a public taste, or atiford the student any means of 
study, when His Majesty was pleased to bestow the noble collection of Casts 
Irom the Antique, — a part of the munificicnt present from the Pope, — ^which 
now adorns the Royal Cork Institution, llie public seem radier to 
have taken alarm at the gift, and are not yet soothed into quiet ; and it 
is to be doubted whether these sublime works will evei conquer the fasti- 
dious notions of our simple minded citizens, so far as to awaken an admira- 
tion for them. In silence, we must however pass over the certain benefit 
this provision has been to certain individual artists. Their works will heie- 
a^er bear ample testimony to the fact, and become a more dignified recoid 
of their names, than ours could be. 

Until the time of Rogers, we can obtain no information as to the artists 
previous to his day. That there were some we believe is certain ; as also 
that he had cotemporaries, whose names are now unknown^ and whose merits 
we should not farther seek to disclose. But in evidence of the fact, there are 
some very ill-looking virgins and saints who profane the sanctuaries in this 
city, where they are suffered to bang. And we have beard of clever signs 
which have adorned, like votive offerings, some public houses, bestowed to 
appease the wrath of their unforgiving landlords. There is a Lion some- 
where, that would be esteemed as sacred as that of St. Mark, could it be 
found, — the early production of BaiTy*s pencil, done for an Imperial Hotel 
among the pot-houses of that day, which shows it might be the practice 
ot* Artists prior to him to condescend to paint signs. 

RoG £ Rs is the first Cork Artist on record, and with some authority b called 
THE Father OF Landscape Painting in Ireland, although he appears 
to us to be little more than a painter '* by report." Whenever he is found 
to produce a picture better than usual, it is attributed to his pupil, Butts ; 
and when his works are pointed out in collections, the materials with 
which he wrought seem worthy of the subject to which they were applied, 
and have darkened into dense masses, that conceal whatever merit they 
might have originally possessed. 

Butts was a scene painter at Crow Str^t Theatre, and the pupil of Ro- 
|:ers. What was said of Tintorette and other Venetians, might be applied 
to him, — the Arts were a mere play thing in his hands, and he multi^^ied 
pictures without end. Proofs of the fecundity of his talent^ are to be 
found in every collection in Ireland, and must have reached England ; 
where without doubt they laid the foundation of that extensive Birmingham 
Schoolf which not only imitated his dispatch, but his fertility and style. 
He was born in Cork, and practiced his art many years in it, where he 
teems to have lived in great dbtress, having to maintain a numerous ftunily 
by his exertions. He was often overworked, and, to meet the current ex- 
penses of the day, has been known to paint a large picture in a few hours. 
He unfortunately had low, dissolute habits, and, became invoked with pic- 
ture-dealers. In endeavouring to extricate himself from their fangs, he be* 
came their slave ; for they indulged his propensities, finding a ready sale 
for his works, — which were executed with rather more facility, when drunk, — 
until his utmost exertions could not redeem him from their power, and he 
fell a victim in their service. 

Many of his works are mere transcripts or compilations from the 
prints of Claude, Poussin, Salvator Rosa, and Berghem ; from whom he 
largely borrowed, and he was at no pains to conceal his plagiarisms. With 
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equal ease he painted Figures, Cattle, Landscape and Architecture* He 
appears very independent of nature in his works, but possessed much of 
that peculiarity of execution and colour, that reconcile one to deQciencies 
In this respect ; a charm that belongs either to the Art itself, or the power of 
the Artist. 

That nothing can atone for the want of nature in works of Art, or give 
longevity to the reputation of the Artist's fame, is now perceived by the 
disregard into which his woiks have fallen ; and all works, not works of 
imagination, when they are destitute of truth, must share the same fate. 
Musicians that sing and play only by ear, are commonly more pleasing 
than scientitic performers, particularly with people of little knowledge. 
Butts was iust such a painter; without science to recommend him, oc 
depth of feeling sufficient either to surprise with originality, or greatly ex- 
cite or eleyate our admiration — ^he was in general pleasing — there was a 
picturesque choice in his scenes, a promptness in his execution, and often 
a fascinating glow in his colour. As his pictures seldom cost him a 
thought, so Uiey never disposed any one to think — they were never grave 
nor sentimental; never poetical nor humorous, but always clever; — ryou 
see the work, and only think of the workman. He was an ingenuous Ar- 
tist, an excellent mechanist, and possessed in a high degree, that species 
of execution called handling, so much prized by the connoiseurs — and, when 
it does not usurp the place of superior quahties, which we are disposed to 
consider the imitation of the individual character of objects, and strength 
and variety of effects to be ; subservient to these, it has its plage and its beau* 
ty ; but where such execution constitutes the chief excellence of an Artist 
and his works, it is a senseless trick that ends in mannerism. This spe- 
cies of Art began in France, and was brought into these countries at a 
time when it was subverting, in the hands of Vemet, the French school. 
That school was never easily brought to submit to nature, if it could es- 
cape by Art, and the consequence hasbeen, that Art has altogether sup- 
plantedf Nature. 

Mr. Newenham,of Summer Hill, has a picture of Butts, — the Finding 
of Moses, — not unworthy of Francis Mola; it is rich and mellow, both in 
effect and colour: and Mr. Penrose, of Woodhill, possesses many of his 
works in a variety of styles, which shew the great diversity of his powers. > 
. Nathaniel Gtrooan, was anativeof Cork, and apprenticed to his father^ 
who was a Turner and Blockmaker, and so much averse to his son's early 
indications of genius, as to draw down his displeasure and continual oppo- 
sition. But in vain — Grogan was not to be deterred from his favourite pursuit* 
In winter, when it was the custom to work by candlelight, he would contrive ta 
waste the candle by lighting chips round it for the purpose of hastening^ 
to his chief amusement. That ardour the son could not control nor conceal, 
only incensed the father more, who enraged at his obstinacy, and the want of 
power to repress it, burnt his drawing materials. But what will not love 
surmount — ^with the common chalk of the shop, and the back of the 
bellows in the kitchen, he continued probably to improve himself; — cer- 
tain it is, that this practice of drawing with chalk on whatever was near- 
est to hand, remained a habit through life. The tea-table and backs 
of books were usually flourished over with the most beautiful designs. 
The father's severity is said to have forced the son from home,, and he 
^rved in the American armv — He suffered shipwreck returning, and 
these circumstances he has illustrated frequently. We have seen Camp 
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nceneg, and figures^ drawn up ifee sidb of a large veesel, in vliicli he has 
iwtrodarotV his own adventiuveft. I^ setUed! in CorH, where he tried every 
department of the Art, but maintained a large family cliiefly by teadiing. 
Grogan is said to have been a pupii^ of Butts; he failed in imitating bis 
manner, but appeared to have laboured to acquire his touch, whenever he 
painted landscapes in oil. He was i^orant however of the chemical 
pvdperty of cokiurs; as inaivy of hispictuwjs have turned, particularfy in 
the trees, to* a- copperish hue, or a verdigHs gi«een, which ^eady disfigures 
them. But we believe he is on the whole entitled to t^at dubious praise 
impKod ia the phrase **self taught," for truth compels us U> say it ra the 
most negative species of compliment which can be bestowed, too fre- 
quently mvplying that the Artist who is his awn pupii has genendfy muc& 
to unlearn. Where there is a strong predilection for the Arts, it is always 
K>be lamented, that tendency has not been directed and invigoraited by study. 
80 much did he despise the usual modes of drawing from models, — tne 
practice of other Artists, — that with professed respect tor ^ president West, 
he yet smi^d at the recollection of having seen him onee casting drapery 
(as it is technically called,) tor a figure in one of hts pictures; not pleastng^ 
himself with the folds. West ^pent much time in the operation ; Orogan 
declared he could paint better without it. 

Had Qrogam known more of his Art, he would fvot hav« attached anjr 
merit to what could ovdy be a» tfkri of memory ; ^ispensing^ with die nse 
of models. A Painter can only advice by using all the means he caa 
obtam that wiil inprove his works ; these impart a visible strength to his 
fyicCure, the neglect of them an obvious weakness* But there is a vanity 
which confides in native genius, while the possessor of tt forgets it is like 
all human strength which roust be occasionally reeraiited. Grogan, witb 
his great talents, suffered from this affectation common to the Iri^ school, 
. and neglected' a cont'mual recurrence to models, a close and direct iraita- 
tiotf of them in hns works* His pictures e^e like recollections only of natui^, 
too faint to be satisfactory, but true as far as they go. He had aR tht 
keen perception of character, which one thrown early into the bustle of 
hte usually acqnires> and a relish for what is humorous on the broadest 
dpamatk! pvincipleB, as well as that which is peculiarly natfonal. His be- 
coming a teacner for support, broke in on those secluded habits, and! 
steady exettions, so necessary to perfect any work, and waa^ 1^ least pro- 
mising coufTse he could take towards the bright and difficult ascent of fame. 
He was occasionally poetical, but in his fK^tsof imagination never gran^. 
He was poised (t& use a much^ abused f]4>^a8e) by his ^ good taste," insf 
high enough to escape the risk that more daring spirits venture to run, wneir 
tiiey dart into the region of clouds, with uncertain danger above them. 

Many of his elegant designs for ceilings have faded like water colours, 
partly owing tc^his pamting too thin^ and to his want of kno^wing Hhe prtf- 
perties of colours ; and have literally become the mere Miectres of hisr 
imagination, as they now exist at Vernon Mount* In Mr. Flaher^s shop, 
there is one painted later in life, and in better preservation, — Vulcan 
forging the arms of Achilles ; the effect of the Cyclops at work is excef* 
lent. There is a grace, dignity, and classic air pervading all bis perfor- 
mances in this way that excite our astonishment ; qualities generally pre- 
sumed to belong only to the graduates of an Academy. Bat it was in 
subjects that partook of humour or character, he is more particularly dis- 
tinguished ; fhese he caught and expressed with a fteling^ quite his own. 
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Sbaksspeare is 8aid (with bow much truth we canaot proBoqnce,) to be 
-oo stilts in tragedy, but in comic scenes, to have indulged his .native ge« 
aius. This might be said of our Artist, whose best works abound in strokes 
of vivacity and sprightly incident. The Ban try Bard,, (an unfinished pic- 
ture) whose Tconscbus inspiration is diawji from tlie whet his imagbation 
has just received from a flowing can, and whose memorable verses we le- 
collet to have seeii, which he wrote while the Artist was sketching Iha 
poet, come now into our memory with all their limping and gingling. The 
smile of .the fat Baixi labourite *' to body forth Uie shapes x)f things un^ 
seen*' was iniexcellent keeping with that production. One of the aiost 
elegant writers of the present day, whose delicate perception of cha- 
racter and nature are always awake io kindred feelings in others, was much 
struck by his figure of an Itinerant Preacher, in the collection of Lord Lig- 
towel, and the Cronies (inimitable gossips) over the fire, in his picture of the 
Wake. But his breaking up of an Irish Hair, painted for Sir R. Kellett,and 
now in the possession of Mr. Denny, contains an assembls^e of groups so 
good ill point of con^position, taste and character, as seem to defy conmeti* 
<ion. and .any futuie attempt of our Artists to equal the subjecC hopelesa. 
The contrivance of the picture for displaying a number of figures, and the 
art with which 4he herd of cattle driven across the stream is introduced, 
make it the most skillful, while it is also tlie most elaborate of his works. 
It might have been more agreeable had he chosen some particular place as 
he did in Mr. Wiley's picture of Gougaunbacro ; the only wish that re- 
mains unsatisfied, while we wander through this scene of frolic, farce, and 
riot The central group of the consequential, round, wheedling, recruiting 
seijeant, coaxing into his Majes^'s service, a country lad, wiUi the smart 
attractions of a cockade, and its influence on a pretty girl ; is expressed 
with exqubite felicity ; as also the pedlar, who has stepped out of Uie way 
"** a little*' to reckon his profits, holding the silver between his teeth ; in 
4his, there is a curious coincidence of thought with Wilkie, and is one of 
thofie happy peculiarities that have stamped so much merit on JBird and 
Rippingale ; men whom Grogan seems to have often anticipated. But the 
Piper getting a drink while he continues to play, for broad humour, is a 
touch beyond them all 

With {pleasure we could dwell on this amiable man*8 character and 
works, but our limits forbi^ it. The versatility of X^rogan's talents was 
displayed in modeling and engraving. There are a set of views aquatinted 
by him with great vigour, aud a print of a country school, with some 
«mallfir works. 

The consolations which he drew from the study of bis art, seem to have 
supplied the deficiencies of public patronage ; which did little more than 
enable him to carry it on. tie was too modest to complain, and ap- 
pears to have possessed that fortitude of mind, that sustains itself on the 
slightest means, and even derives nourishment, as bodies are sometimes 
Jcnown to do, ii<>m those morsels of food that seem insufficient to keep up 
animal life. 

XiiTHAKiEX and JjOseph Grogan were sons of the former Artist 
They copied many of their fathers pictures, and possessed much of his 
manner and considerable invention, Joseph the younger of the two, partiou- 
Jarly had vigour great freedom, and an eye for colour: he died m Lon- 
don where he went to perfect himself ; and we beUeve the yery name is now 
^tinct in this city. 

Ji2 
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Joseph Clark was a student of the Dublin Academy, he taught some 
time but met with little encouragement — ^he was chiefly successful in ma- 
rine pieces. Finding his exertions insufficient for his support, he quitted 
Cork many years ago, and has not been since heard of. 

John Corbett was an eminent portrait and miniature painter: minia- 
tures he either painted with reluctance, or laid aside early, as they are 
not so numerous as his portraits in oil. Some of these had landscape 
backgrounds of great merit; which with some whole lengths, and orna- 
ment figures he has leH, showed a thorough acquaintance with the prin- 
ciples of design ; he also possessed great powers of hand, and a rapid exe- 
cution, — in addition to these, he showed indications, and a capability of 
reaching the highest attainments in historic Art. But withdrawn from 
the excitement, which promotes the great and necessary exertions, that 
elevated walk of the Art requires, in a city where such efforts are neither 
appreciated nor rewarded, he grew languid, and produced few works in 
a department in which he was so well qualified by nature and study to 
excel. He pursued portrait painting that resource of many other |K)w- 
erful geniuses, who thus ** narrow their mind*' and in painting ** give up 
what was meant for mankind." 

Nature also in forming the Artist was too lavish, in her favours to the 
man. She bestowed on him extraordinary convivial powers, and a rich 
and melodious voice — ^this would not perhaps be the place to mention 
them — ^his immediate circle will preserve the recollection of their fascina- 
tion — ^but as they served to impede the career of one who was qua- 
lified to attain the highest honours in his profession, thffy become matter 
of serious regret: — unless where jealousy may dispose those to exult in 
that bounty of nature which defeats its own purposes, and derive conso- 
lation from her parsimonious and restricted measure, in giving them too 
little, — when she can equalise her favours by neutralising their efforts 
on whom with ungenerous freedom she has bestowed too much. 

Corbett painted many pictures, two we can only speak of having seen ; 
one was a Venus both well drawn and coloured, the picture was large 
and unfinbhed, but whether he was ever induced to complete the under- 
taking depended on his finding a purchaser, and we believe the Artist died 
before he found one. The other picture was the death of the late Rev. 
Mr. Tisdale who was murdered near Uie Priest's Leap Bantry. The me- 
lancholy subject created much interest, both from tlie ability displayed in its 
execution, and the circumstance of portraits of the chief actors in that 
foul tragedy being introduced. The scene too wps well suited to the 
Artist's purpose, and is well known to the picturesque traveller; by the 
caime, piled by the rude mountaineers who as they pass, lay a stone 
there, to mark the unholy spot. Corbett died at the early age of thirty six. 

Notwithstanding what may have been written on the peculiarities of 
Barry's character as a painter and a man, the conflicting opinions on the 
subject, whether expressed by friends or enemies, leave it still but unper- 
fectly understood. We do not profess the art of reconciling angry or 
partial critics, but shall lay a few observations, and the statement of a 
fact before our readers on which they may form their judgment 

Perhaps no six professors, or men of ta^te, could be found to agree on 
the merits of Barry's works. Some of his judges require a certain manual 
skill, or that variety of picturesque effects, or quafities of colour, wl^ic^ 
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Others conceive iacompatible with the higher or severer requisites in his 
waik of Art. The Artist himself probably disdaining to use them in those 
ivorks in the Adelphi on which his reputation must rest. 

That he could colour well is clear from some untouched pic* 
tures of his, which we have seen : but he laid aside richness, and transparen- 
cy in abondoning lighter works, nor were they resumed when he again 
attempted to return to them. Of this altered feeling there is a remark- 
able instance in his Venus rising from U*e sea — whidi we are assured by 
those on whose judgments we can rely, was once perfectly beautiful in 
point of colour — ^but that Barry many years after repainted it, — there are 
parts yet uninjured near the feet, which are manifest proofs of the fact — 
That Barry could also be picturesque we need only appeal to the highly 
poetical back ground of the same picture. We can bring to our recollec- 
tion other instances where his picturesque taste was e<|ual to the fancy 
and loftiness of his conceptions. 

U the inexpediency of Barry's adopting a merely ornamental style be con- 
sidered, when he had to awaken a train of feelings so deep, and of so very 
different a nature in his large works, it must be obvious that to depend 
on the lighter fascinations of his art, he must bring all his nieatis 
on the surface, wliich would be sacrificing his work, to render it a display of 
technicalities — ^he renounced with some effort, his natural propensities, 
to adopt a more stoical plainness, and austerity in his style. Which 
is otte of many reasons we may assign for his productions not be- 
ing more popular, using as he seems to do a species of dead language in 
the art, which is not generally understood, and limits the number of his 
admirers. There can be no doubt that it requires a long acquaintance 
with ancient works to relish this style. 

We have grown out of all classical authorities and restraint; we no 
longer feel the dignified simplicity and purity of (he ancients. Romance now 
leads the senses captive ; in writing and painting we are dazzled and bewildered 
in its ever varying splendour, and picturesque maniificence: and we can not 
suffer ourselves to be brought back patiently to endure the severe models of 
antiquity. Hence the wanton indifference with which those are treated, 
who will not quit tl^ guides of their youth : the staid and wise followers, 
who, like Barry adhere to the lofty precepts of the almost godlike masters 
in the Art; modem taste has ripened into desires too strong to be repress- 
ed by rules, and craves those blandishments which alone can gratify it. 
A florid style may while it indicates advancement in Art, likewise mark its 
approaching decline. There is no stationary point short of perfection, every 
departure from simplicity tending towards decay. On this ground we defend 
Barry's choice, but argue not against the greatest variety in styles. — ' 
k would be as monstrous to conceive the possibility of a sameness, 
a monotony in taste, as a universal identity of opininion — since its variety 
contributes to preserve order in society, as the difference in minds and 
faces prevents the confusion that resemblance would necessarily produce. 
Bat while we do not require all to agree with us, we must lament over 
erery instance of perverted taste and bigotted partiality, many instances 
of which have been shown towards Barry — time will alone correct them. 

Some severe criticisms which we have met with, we suspect were 
made, not on the pictures themselves, but on his own very indifferent 
almost repulsive copies of them in his prints. One thing is generally 
overlooked ii) him^his delicate taste lor the graceful in female form, 
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and we would produce as an iocttance, that very picture either least or moii. 
severely animadverted upon by bis critics. — *' The Grecian Harvest Home** 
which we have no doubt, would make a beautiful and attractive pnnt ia 
abler hands. We must not be drawn into any further aualysis of his me- 
rits, preferring rather to make tliese few general observations, than add to 
the jarring elements which compose the diversity ok' opinions on the sub- 
ject, otherwise we would undertake to point out many instances b his wwks, 
at variance with the opinions of his revieweis. 

In Mr. Penrose's collection are several pictures of Barry, prenrioiis 4o 
his leaving this country, and others on his return from abroad. 

Here we might conclude, could we suppress our indignation against 
the author of an article, in the thirty-second Number of the Edinburgh 
Review, in which he dares to impeach the private character of Barry, 
by a malignant insinuation at the close of a bitter and ui^ust article, 
while he withholds the fact on which his accusation is founded. The 
Reviewer S8^8, '* we have heard, and from authority that appean to be 
tinquestionable, a tale of his (Barry s) early pei-fidy, which would confirm 
this conclusion in all its extent — 6ut the man U gone to kis awdU, And 
we have no desire to load his memory with any other accusatioiw than 
those of wbicli his biographer has here supplied the materials." But his 
biographers do not mention the fact to which he alludes, nor can the re- 
futation of the calumny now, be as widely circulated. Who is thb re- 
viewer it maybe asked, on whose credit it is believed ? The once sovereign 
potentate in the realms of taste, until his mistakes lowered the blunder- 
er's supremacy, He wrote on taste with the heartless ability of a dissem- 
bler, not a lover of ihe subject ; for he likewise published so indecent an 
illustration of some ancient rites, that the plates were sealed up in a pub* 
lie library obliged to receive the work. He was for years imposed on by 
dealers from whom he purchased Pestruci^s works for antiques. He it 
was, who gave that memorable evidence on the Elgin marbles, that 'final- 
ly overthrew his reputation* And about three years ago he made his way 
t)ut of the woikl with prussic acid — He! He! was the man on whose au^ 
ihority Barry's perfidy is to be believed. He woukl dishonour him in the 
grstve, who was too fearless and independent to be attacked while living— 
and when he had sunk beyond the cold hearted and uncharitable reproach- 
es of the world, how contemptable the pillage of the few slight flowers, 
thrown on his bier by kinder hands! 

We shall however state the fact as we heard it of Mr. Benomi, Mr. Nol* 
lekens's nephew ; — the kte NoUekens aud Barry were in Rome, and passing 
the evening togetlier, Barry got embroiled wilh either host or hostess, ana 
with difficulty escaped the pursuit, and the stilietto of the furious ItaliarL 
]Elitber Barry or Nollekens wore a cocked hat — and Barry in his haste 
snatched up Nollekens*s hat in place of his own. — ** For the purpose of 
eludii^ the vigilance of his pureuer, and betraying his friend^ who might 
be mistaken for him" — ^so said Barry's enemies; — but so far firom dmpu* 
ting such a dreadful motive, or harbouring the least suspicion of such ao 
intention. Nollekens remained to the day of Barry's death his firmest 
friend. 

Barry's jeviewer received in Rome, many years after the circumstance 
took place, a mistatement of tlue afiair and without consulting or perhaps 
knowing that Nollekens was one of the parties concerned, published his 
vile allusion to it. But to the candid reader of Barry's life, it will never 
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&f>|)ear a vicioas ane, thongh we will not deny, thai it was ecceDtric. He 
lived so much in the seclusion of his study, subjecting himself to mortifi- 
cations and self-denial, and cultivating habiu of contemplation and abstrac- 
tion that it has been justly remarked, that in earlier timcb he would have 
f>assed for a Philosopher. This at least we may pronounce with con- 
fidence, that had he been so base, the atrocious wretch which the Re- 
Tiewers insinuation would imply, he never could have been, /as it is well 
known that he was through life, the respected btimate of the best and 
wisest men of his day. And so far firom sufiering punishment as the per- 
fidious — if the Elysium to which we trust he is removed, bear any resem- 
blance to that which he painted — it is with one of those worthy and 
and sublime groups of poets, statesmen, and philosophers, his former 
friends on earthy that we would still expect to find him associated. 
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Wflo DiBD AT CoRX, OK Jakitart, 5tll 1824. 



We hetr; we feel, the knell*! sad deep*nmg call. 
That apeaka the general grief when geoina diaa; 
Mate ia er'iy lip, moiaten'd ev'iy eye 
Of penaiTe crowds, that pass his chamber by ; 
Teara fidi instinctiTe for him, and we monm 
Aa €or a brother from oar boaoma torn, 
Tho* ne'er careai'd, esteemed the friend of aU, 
And blesa hia passing spirit as k h en i enwtid flies. 

Death*a creation and new birth* 
Bright And celestial being now ; 

With thee awhile retired, 
AwbUe reHev'd from earth, 
I'd contemplate this scene below 
Unclouded, in thy tunqail bioWf 
The worth of all we toil for here 
Behold ? from thy sen^hic sphere. 

Where only whatt is pore can be admived. 

What is boasted reason ? say ^ 

Wrong usurps the title oft with feudish sway ; 



* A Taloable but anonymous contributor ta the New Monthly and to Blackwood*a 
Magazini** 
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Wiadkmi ? the mind's proud glimmering Kgbt, 
Showing how dark it is, how few are right .* 
Freedom 1 A noisy bondage, the world's mistake. 
Where shifting fetters all its changes make. 

Honour, Rank, Renown? tho* high — 

Euhstment with th* ignoble dead ; 

Memorials perish, the immortals die. 

On hatchments of the proud we tread. 

Smile o'er their mould'ring uma elate, 
Tliat vaunting tell— here we decay in state! 

TafentsT the garland that adorns a feast. 
The vapour Of the banquet must consimie. 

Whose gather'd freshness flies to waste. 
Finds, m the midst of revelry, a tomb. 

And what is the brightest fame 1 
But the uncertain, doubtful ray 
Of Scholar's midmght lamp, whose flame 
When the clos'd page completes the studious daj^ 

And he betakes him to his rest. 
Emits awhile its feeble light. 
And when, good easy man, he tliinks he's blest, 

Whiltj fondly sleeping — dies away. 

Fancy and Wit create a short surprise, 
Senae, weeping, weaves the tissue of such joys. 
And still the pleating work she oft destroys. 
That Hope may dvaw her »rial scenes in fading skiei;- 
Such is the bliss we vainly court and ignorantly prise. 

Genius was thine. 

That links imperfect nature with divine; — 
Cut on thy \'^irtues we more fondly dwell. 

Thro* whose veil thy talents broke ; 
Nor could thy modesty conceal 

Light, that of future splendour spoke. 

Hare we not seitfn, from visionary bowers. 
Decked with starry light— dew dropt flowers, 

F&lHng like gems from fairy's hand. 
With vernal bloom of sweet poetic dimes. 
Wrought by wizards power in curious rhymes^ 

Mystic verse at thy command ( 
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'Twat Um relenUeas atrake that iaiitliAe low 

Proclaimed the jouree of dreaaKret then ittknof^rnf 
*Thiu when the prophet struck the A;ion blow 

Hurting the idol^m its base, o'erthrowo — 
The sacrilege such riches then reveal'd 

Whose worth e*en proCer'd kiagdomi could not spar^ 
The bfoken pvoetrate image had cooceard— 

— When shatter'd hopes reprore, Ms impions to despair. 



SIR WALTER RALEIGH, 
A SToaT Of nu soora. 

Were they not daagerous and fearful times 
That funyshed a free soil for bad men*8 passions. 
Where hate — ambition — ^pride — revenge— nay all 
The rankest weeds of our weak human nature. 
Grew up into a most uoLealthful harvest ? 
Yet mid this desolation of the good 
And nobler attributes, sweet dews desceoded 
To many a kindly breast, and love and faith. 
Grandeur of soul — and kindliness of heart. 
Stray gifts of gentle culture, epruag lika floweri^ 
Thus fiw redeeming poor mortality. 

Taa AifCBORiTi. 



It was early in the afternoon of a beautiful day iu Autumn, that a stran- 
ger was seen leisurely riding along ^he northern bank of the Lee. There 
was a good humoured smile on his features, as his hand played with the 
mane, and patted the neck of the dark chestnut steed that bore him ; and 
the high spirited charger tossed his head loftily, as if conscious of the 
rider's approbation. 

** Is the guide come, Harry Moyle ?*' said he, as he rode up to a party 
of horse, apparently awaiting his arrival in an open field or piece of ground 

« BCahoBOt WM beaoi^ht by the Prieels of an Indian Temple to span the idols, and 
they would fwign their tenitoiies ; be spumed an gier that sanotiooed idolatiy shouM 
he comply with it : and breaking the images diicovered the cause of their anziety to 
pseserve them, was the immense wealth in jewels which they contained. 

LXPB or MABOMBT 
TOL. II. I 
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fronting the north-gate of the <' goode Citie of Corke." He is come. 
Captain," said the «ecvant, <' and is the bearer of some advice from his 
master, Mr. Fitz-Edmond of Clone.* 

The Captain rode forward and received from the guide a letter, which 
he seemed to peruse with much attention. Though possessing a form 
and countenance, which disposed the beholder to rank him as one who 
had not yet escaped the juvenile limits of eighteen, yet there was tliat, in 
his air and deportment, which augured manliness flEir more matured, than 
such a supposition could sanction. Nature had atchieved much in fash- 
ionmg the graceful outline, and elegant proportions of his person, and 
their effect seemed heightened by features r^ularly handsome, and but 
for the animated glance of his blue eye, and the expression of determinate 
character exhibited in his countenance, may have been considerd effemi- 
nately so. A masculine vigour of muscle, an activity and strength of 
frame, slumbered in the slender form and extreme delicacy of limb, which 
his person displayed to the beholder's eye. Jn his look and tone there 
niingled something, which seemed to indicate, that he was not a native of 
this Ultima Thule ; and yet a free and habitual satisfaction that revelled 
on his features, told as plainly almost ^as words, that he was one who 
would make himself a home wherever he went, whether among the wilds 
of the American continent, or amid the woods and morasses of the Eme- 
rald Isle. His dress was of dark cloth, of a fashionable trim, such as the 
English adventurers of Elizabeth's reign were usually habited in, but ren- 
dered more tastefully becoming, by the peculiar grace with which he wore 
it. A short blue maptle or cloak, somewhat scantily embroidered, was 
flung carelessly over his shoulders, and the low cloth cap, with its waving 
plume of black feathers, that kept sporting with every breath of wind, 
lent a martial air to a countenance, more rarely seen in the camp than in 
the court. — Such was Sir Walter Raleigh, when he made his debut in this 
country, as Captain in one of Her Majesty's Regiments of Horse. 

On turning to the guide, '' you are acquainted, friend, I presume", said 
he, ** with the country in the direction of Chore Abbey and Ballymartyr." 

Perfectly so Captain, said the tall and gaunt personage whom he ad- 
dressed, " having known every rood of the ground from my boyhood." 

The Captain scarcely appeared to listen to the answer given him, but 
wheeling about to his mounted party, asked whether they were ready for 
the excursion — 

"All ready" was the reply. 

" Then push forwards, and quickly, my brave fellows 1" said the young 
adventurer, with a voice and manner as if he wished to convey to them 
an idea of the consequence and danger of the enterprize that was before 
them, and of the firm reliance he had in their valour and intrepidity, to 
get him through it with credit. Corke, at the period to which the story 
refers, was a fair and populous, though not an extensive town. The Gal- 
waies, the Gooldes, the Roches, the Coppingers, and the Skiddies, were 
the principal inhabitants, — the cooped up descendants of the first intruders 
on the fishing hamlet of St. Finbar. It lay sheltered like a shrine, amid 
green and sunny hills, that, peering majestically, formed natural barriers, 
hemming in the Island City, with their towering and crowning heights^ 
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It waa encotcipassed by handsome and strongly built waHs, well fortified 
by numerous flanking towers, that looked right gaily in the snn ; and the 
Jiee sent its deep and tranquil waves to take a lingering embrace, ere they 
flung their augmenting contributions to the sea. Though the principal 
rendezTOQs in the southern parts of the kingdom for the English visitors, 
and such of the natives, as were, from interest^ or other motives, in alliance 
with them, it consisted of little more than two principal or main streets, 
connected with each other by a wooden bridge thrown over an intersecting 
branch of the river. The buildings were narrow, high, and irregular, and 
admitting through their loopholed crevices, little more than that ''dim 
religious light," which however admired in ecclesiastical structures, may be 
better dispensed with in civil, or if we be allowed the expression, domestic 
architecture. The day was fdi advanced as the travellers set oflV tmd the 
somewhat meliorated beams of an Autumn, sun, flung a cloudless radiance 
over ^* mine own" but not in truth <' romantic town;" and the turretted 
battkments and church spires, were glistening in the golden sungifts. 
Fair and stately ships with their snow-white sails, taking advantage of the 
springtide that was sending on with a gradual and almost imperceptible 
swell its ocean tribute, were movjpg along the bosom of the waves, with 
something like the pride and majesty of conscious beings. The river itself 
was seen expanding until it assumed the appearance of a large and 
beautiful lake, indented with green and sloping banks of the richest ver- 
dure; and flowed on amid scenes that mav only be given to the canvass 
by the harmonizing pencil of a Claude. The weather was unusuidly fine 
for the season. There was scarce a breath of air to foster the ripples of 
the augmenting tide, which rolled on in stillness and in sunlight. On 
the traveller's left arose a well wooded country, springing abruptly from 
the road that wound along the bank of the river; and on the opposite 
side lay an extensive spresuiof woodland and pasturage, as far as the eye 
could reach, and varied with gentle and receding undulations of hill and 
dale. The shores of this beautifid river, with their picturesque indentures, 
peninsulas, and deep woody recesses, swept away from ^e sight, with 
that irregular yet effective declination of outline, so grateful to the con- 
templating eye. In what mav be called the background of this picture, 
stood two of those castellated mansions, the fashionable structures of the 
time ; the one raised by the Lord President Montjoy, and the other by it 
member of the Qalwaie Family, giving additional effect to the landscape; 

In the earlier part of Elizabeth's reign, a nobleman possessii^ the most 
inconsiderable share of power, wealth, or influence, and not immediately 
connected with the few arrayed m << brief authority," found himself ^obliged 
to observe the utmost caution and circumspection in his conduct and de^' 
portment, to keep idoof from suspicion. The shghtest rumour of defection 
from what were held up as loyal principles, brought a troop of horse around 
the castle of the suspected chieftain. 

Thus we find that Lord Roche, who, although on the best possible foot-' 
ing of intimacy with the Lord President, and the other Magnates of the 
day, and remarkable for his adherence to the existing Qovemment, and 
sworn fidelity to the Queen, was surprised in his castle at day break, by 
Raleigh and a body of horse, by whom, he and his lady, notwithstanding 
remonstrances and even threats, were put in requisition, were conveyed m 
the night time, exposed during the most tremendous showers of rain, at an 
inclement season of the year, oyer a rugged and dangerous road, rendered 

i2 
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Almost impassable by th^ ttoontain torrents, to ZoocVs head qaaiters it 
Cork. Yet, on enquiry, there appeared but little gnmnd for aiich a hoa* 
tile measure, and my Lord Roche was accordingly honoiirably restored to 
his freedom, and as narrated by the historian, did §9od iervUe afterwards 
against the Irishry. On the present occasion, it had been reported that 
the Lord Barry lately held frequent correspondence with the seneschal of 
Imokilly, one of the Desmond family and ihctkm, most of whom were 
unibrtunalely imsiersed in ''a sea of traitorous and rebellious practices." 
These rumours were probably far strengthened by the knowledge of his 
possessing, in despite of many an envious eye, some thousands of comfort- 
able acres, and were also, further confirmed, by a late communication from 
the Ballynenan family, Accordingly, Captain iUdeigh was suddenly 
dispatched with full power and unlraiited commission, to possess himself 
as '< abttndans ccmteUt non noceC ef the castle and estate of this noble-^ 
man. 

They were now some hours travellmg, and as they approached the point 
of destinatioD, directions were issued from their leieKler, to slacken thek 
pace and make slow progress, so as not to adranoe on the castle, until the 
chickening shadows of the gathering twilight should befriend them in the 
purposed attack, and occaskm the intended surprisal of the inmates to b^ 
more securely effective. 

The rays of the setting sun, which a ^ort time before fiung almost a 
Wood red tinge on the broad and fleecy masses of clouds ^at gaUiered, like 
the gorgeous retinue of a prince, around the departure of the fading lumin- 
ary, Aow gave out but a feeble and greyish lustre, which appeared to be 
every nmnent insensibly melting into the more sombre livery of twilight. 
Cautiously and steadily their approach was made, their young leader still 
continuing the foremost, until on turning an angle of the road, they caught 
a glimpse of the castle of the Lord Barry, piercing the surrounding gloom 
wiih its turreted and majestic pile. The sky^ m the direction of the castle^ 
seemed to wear a vapoury and murky appearance^ perfectly unaccountabk 
to our benighled travellers, as there still lingered in close neighbourhood, a 
dear silvering of day light. A few minutes brought them into the broml 
and open area before the castle, and the explanation was awfnl and in- 
stantaneous^ RoUing and dense columns of sm<^e ascended unmtermit- 
tingly fhrnn the interior of the castle, curling, in their progress upwards^ 
around the western turret of the building, in which directk>n the wind 
wafled them, and rising darkly and ominously into the air. Sparkles of 
fire were seen darting, like shooting stars, through the almost impenetrable 
darkness, produced by the gathering masses of smoky vapours, and ^e 
scene was acquiring a character of a fearfully awfiil, and truly terrific na- 
ture, when a loud crash, a sudden and continuous sound, as of distant 
tkuodet, or of some mighty body of waters that had burst its barriers, 
rushed on the startled ears of the troopers ; and instantly, the gloom which 
bad enveloped, as ra the shroud is^ night, this proud and spacious msmsion 
of the Lord Barry, was dispersed, and succeeded by a hot and sublimely 
danling sheet of living fire. The burning element had cleared a passage 
for itseK*, at every practicable issue and outlet, through the roof and nrom the 
windows, and was now shooting upwards uninterruptedly to the heavens. 
The flames contin-ied to brighten and expand in volumes, until every por^ 
tion of the burning pile was distinctly visible as in noon day, and abroad and 
vivid gl^am ^pw and again passed lambently over the distant waters. The 
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icst OTerpowenitg and alarming noise had no sooner subsided, than wild 
and agonizing shrieks were heard, as if they proceeded from some person 
overtaken in one of the interior apartments of tlie castle, by the unexpected 
visit of the devastating element ; and the flames now rushing from every part 
of the structure, and clasping, in their hot and destructive unbrace, the 
stOBe staundieons of the carved windows, and the main walls, as well as the 
smaller ones of the short square turrets, plainly evinced that there was 
little ground for Gitertaining a hope, that the unhappy sufferer within could 
possibly effect an escape. When Raleigh heard the cries, as conjectured 
of a female, his young and generous blood was suddenly excited within 
him, and he disappeared with a celerity perfectly astounding to his military 
fiiends; notwithstanding they leere now beginning to be accustomed to 
witness the influence which impulse held over his actions. On disappearing 
from the eyes of die troopers, he went round the building, in order to dis- 
cover some entrance easily accessible, and pushed on to die interior of the 
cattle, though the very air of the chambers through which he made his 
way, was suffocating, until he reached an apartment on the second floor, 
irtia which the sounds seemed to issue. There was little time left him for 
consideration; the flames were approaching with appalling strength, die 
tmoke became thick and almost stifling, and if the unhappy tenant of this 
fiery fortress was to be rescued at all, no Ume was to be lost in making the 
attempt. He rushed on, reckless of what to himself mi^t be the conse- 
quences — and who at such a moment could stop to calculate ? — and having 
attained die interior, as well as could be discerned, there seemed nothing 
within but isome full length portraits, probably of some members of the 
Barrymore family. At the upper end stood a state bed, to which he hast- 
ened, and on approaching it, to finish his hazardous wad benevolent exami- 
nation, he discovered the object of his search, stretched apparently hfeless 
IB a recnmbent posture. The person was that of a female, and her pulse 
beat strongly, yet not irregularly, which encouraged him in his endeavoui^ 
to accomplish her rescue. A moment, and life may be exdnct, — ^without 
waiting to ascertain, if such were pracUcable, who could be the insensit^ 
being whom his daring and adventurous spirit may possibly be the meana 
of restoring to safety, he gently but hastily raised the senseless form befone 
him, and turned with hasty strides from the apartment, bearing his bur- 
then carefully in his arms. But it were utterly impossible for any power of 
kngaage to express, the coid diiU of horror which ran through his veins,, 
when he discovered that all communication was cut off with the lower part 
of the building, unless he essayed ius escape through a blended and in- 
CKBmg volume of smoke and flame. He drew back feariuUy, and irresa* 
tote, as to what means were best to be adopted for the purpose of extricadng 
himself, and his unknown charge, from the alarmiagsituadon in which they 
were placed. Yet, it need not be said, that he feared little for himself, b«rt 
for her who, thus unconsciously, had leceived his protection in this time of 
imminent peril. Thus thtnldng, his eyes glanced towards the face of his 
frcteaif which thp collecting flames enabled him to scan accurately, and 
he beheld one of the most delicately modelled countenances ever presented 
to his sight. The pale and inanimate features were eminently beautiful,, 
even m this unnatural repofee. The raven ringlets of her shining hair, 
floated loosely and negligently, having escaped from beneath a rich tiara 
of diamonds, whidh gracefully encircled her brow and neck, that rivalled the 
snow of die siountain, in purity of tint. A robe of pale rose coloured 
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tilk fell in graceful folds, over Urobft which were peculiarly fashioned for 
elasticity «t^ easie. Though Raleigh would at any other period have felt 
some '' compunctious visitings" within his breast, at turning his gaze 
from such a lovely brow and splendid form ; this evidently was not the 
moment for such indulgence. The air around grew almost intolerably 
hot, and the fumigating and augmenting vapour had already rendered 
him incapable of calling for assistance, (if the call could be serviceable) 
when suddenly, as if ^e wind had veered about to a different point, 
the flames retired considerably, and shot in an opposite direction. The 
moment for exertion was come. He raised his precious freight more 
securely in his arms, rushed, though nearlv exhausted, until he gained 
the staircase, and joyfully darted Uirough the door, by which he had, a 
short while before, effected his entrance. Advanced into the open air, 
the first sounds that saluted bis ears, were the cries of his men and 
servants, loudly calling on htm by name, and great was their surprize, 
thus to find him return with his unconscious companion. The cool fresh 
air somewhat restored her, as she now breathed freely ; still she continued 
insensible, and Raleigh, whose delicacy whimpered to him that her restoration 
could not be best accomplished where she then lay. mounted his steed and 
called on two of his troopers to place her before him. He then ordered 
his followers to horse, directing them to attend him to his friend Carew's 
Castle, where proper care and attention would be paid to the Lady, and he 
rode on with his servants. A short ride brought them before the wished 
for mansion. The free gush of the night air, and the excitation created 
by the rapid motion of the horses, as they bounded spiritedly along the 
road, perhaps principally occasioned the recovery of the young maiden. 
On becoming conscious of her situation, she shrank timidly from his arms, 
and would have sprung from the steed, but for the firm grasp with which 
the captain kept possession of the riding cloak, in which he had consi- 
derately enfolded her beautiful form. She was taken from her awkward 
situation, and conducted into the Castle, when Raleigh briefly related 
the circumstances that caused her to be at present under his protection : 
assured her, in the most respectful terms, of her perfect safety, and that she 
was now entrusted to the care of a lady, who would, he felt assured, be 
delighted at enjoying an opportunity of exercising in her favour, the bene- 
volent kindliness of a good heart He was rejoiced, and yet he could 
hardly say why, at discovering that she was the Lady Eveline, the only daugh- 
ter of the Lord Barry ; against whom he held the Commission to seisce on 
his Castle and Estates, and, if practicable, his person. She was not able 
to account for the culpable heedlessness, by which her life had been endan- 
gered, further than by declaring that she had been on a short visit in the 
neighbourhood, and had but just returned, unperceived she believed, to her 
chamber, a short while before the Castle was set on fire, and that it was so 
given voluntarily to the flames, she now heard for the first time. She receiv- 
ed a kind reception, and a most hospitable welcome from th^ lady of the 
mansion ; and on Captain Raleigh obtaining a promise of every attention 
being paid to his fair proteg^, thus confided to her care, he code off with 
his troopers to their destination for the night. 

The moon was shining cloudlessly in the bhie impalpable sky, and 
threw a broad and dazzling sheet of silvery light over hill and valley^ cliff, 
and glen — all nature slept in the bathing and tranquil lustre. The clear 
pale gleams were sand from being monotonous, by the depth oi blue in the 
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archiag heairens, and the rich twinkling of a few attendant stars; and the 
sameness, that might otherwise look tedious to the eye, was redeemed by 
the dark and sombre aspect of the thick woods, which, now and again, came 
oat skirting the road on either side. Their journey was continued in silence^ 
until thebtoadand reposiug vale in which Clone lay, as it were embosomed, 
and which was to shelter them for the night, burst upon their sight, lit up by 
the bright and mellow beams of a full moou. The church of St. Cohnan, 
with its massive and time worn walls, appearing with their broad and fan* 
dful chequering of light and shade ; and the tall round tower, that for 
aught that has been yet said, written, or conjectured, may have been set up 
by eame of the auld warld genie, now piercing the deep blue sky with its 
tapering spire, and so steeped in the paly radiance, that it looked like a co- 
lumn of polished silver, were picturesque accessories to this delicious night 
scene. The troopers, who had never before seen a structure of this kind. 
Hiking its conical shaft superbly aloil, and existing, amid the storms of 
centuries, unbroken and erect, like some delicate being bearing up, with 
a firm heart and unsubdued spirit, against the rude blasts of worldly afflic- 
tkm, felt 8<Hnething like awe in passing beneath it. Even this scene, beauti^ 
ful as it looked, scarcely served to recall the wandering thoughts of their 
leader. He had been mdulging in one of those waking dreams, in which 
even many far older than our adventurer will sometimes delight, and we 
do him probably no injustice in presuming, that the young beauty to whom 
he had afforded such signal and timely aid, occupied no inconsiderable 
portion of his thoughts. However this may be, we will allow him and 
his body guard, to occupy the very welcome quarters that Fitz-Edmond, at 
whose residence they had now arrived, hospitably offered, and bid them 
adieu for the night. 

A few faint lines of crimson light sluggishly passing over the face 
of the Eastern horizon, announced the approach of dawn, and were gradu- 
ally succeeded by richer and more gifted gleams from the fountain of light, 
until the entire spread of sky was robed in the glories of the rising sun. 
The Captain's equestrian party was seen riding at a round pace towards 
MiddletDn, even at this early hour ; and on their approach to the town, or 
rather village, some of Uie troopers wheeled off according to orders, and 
took the road to Youghal, where the army then lay stationed Setting 
spurs to his horse, Raleigh rode on in front of his more limited retinue, 
until he reached the ford situated at one extremity of the village. On 
the opposite bank, to his astonishment, were drawn up some dozen kernes, 
and apart' stood a horseman dismounted, his steed beside him, on whose 
neck his arm appeared to rest. His age might be about twenty two or 
twenty three, and his features wore an expression, at once dignified and 
generous. A pensive shade as of deep thought, or perhaps anxiety, served 
todarken aface, which, though really prepossessing, had been sufiicientlyem- 
browned, either by nature, or by constant exposure to the sun. Somewhat 
alxwe the middle height, his form was muscular, well knit, and active, and 
the kmg dark cloak that hung from his shoulders, could not entirely shroud 
from observation, the perfect symmetry of his person. The sloe was not 
of a deeper jet than his searching eye, whose bright and rapid glances 
shed over his dark and almost swarthy features, the light of a lofty and 
intelligent spirit, and the rich curve of his upper lip looked of a deeper red, 
beneaUi the^dark and regularly defined arch of the proscribed moustaches. 
A few glossy curb of shining hair, as dark as the raven's wing, strayed over 
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his high receding forehead, which was iurmounted by a round hat, orna- 
mented with a waving tuil of feathers. A leatiiern belt was fastened rouiul 
his waist by a large silver buckle of curious workmanship, in which res- 
ted a pair of silver mounted pistols, small, light, and well burnisbed ; and a 
long broad sword supported his left hand. 

Raleigh had not gazed long on the martial and interesting figure pre- 
sented to his observation by the stranger, ere he recognized the young and 
chivalrous, but misguided seneschal of Imokilly. He had beard ravch 
of the character of this aspiring chieflain, and of the brigandage of his 
feudatory retainers, during his various campaigns in Munster. The edu- 
cation of Fitzgerald, under the especial superintendanoe of his powerful 
kinsman Desmond, had infused into his mind, naturally of an ambitioua 
and aspiring cast, the most elevated and independent kleas of what thould 
be the rank and influence of a man, descended from a long line of princely 
ancestors ; and his intercourse and coniiectk>n with the young En^h no- 
bles, while at Cambridge, where he had been studying for some years, 
only tended to establish more firmly the aristocraUcal tendency of his prin- 
ciples. It may well be sakl of Fitzgerald, as of that soui-stiring and 
spirited creation, the Hafed of the enchanter Moore,— 

TwM not for him whose soul was cast 
In the blight mouM of ages past* 
Whose melancholy spirit fed 
With an the glories ^ the dead. 
The' framed for Iran's happiest jears. 
Was born among her chains and tears; — 
Twas not for him to swell the crowd 
Of slavish heads that shrinking bow*d 
Before the Morlem as he pajised, 
Li^ shrubs before the poison blast ! 

The Geraldine, as he was familiarly called, was one of those enthusiastic 
and half deluded spirits, engendered amid fearful and oppressive times, 
when men's hearts are goaded even to agony, and all but crushed, rebound 
from their state of inert debasement, with a fiery and terrible revulsion ; 
whose aspirations after political regeneration, are not like the breathings 
of the tongues of fire, nealthy and hope- giving" to the soul, but volcano 
like, consuming and burning away, within the hidden recesses of the 
heart. 

One glance presented Raleigh to his view ; one spring plaeed him in 
his saddle, which the other perceiving, he struck his spurs into his horbe'i 
sides, and hallooing to his party to advance, rushed forward into the 
water, with the heedless impulse of one who had not yet slaked tiie first 
thirst of military glory; when they crossed each other in the stream, and, 
without drawing their swords, each regained Uie opposite side. But Harry 
Moyle, having at this tibie got into the middle of ^e water, his horse 
bolted and threw him, when Fitzgerald's men perceiving their advan- 
tage, hastened to attack him. A lAot from his captain's pistol, secured 
the foremost from offering him any violence, when, the remainder of the 
small party coming up, a general conflict ensued ; and, in ^e confusion, 
Moyle recovered his horse, and drew him out of the stream^ but in his 
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anxiety to regain his former position in the saddle, be sprung clear over 
the steaming body of his steed, and sunk deep into the adjacent bog or 
morass* The horse, stsurUed by the accident, gallopped ofT at full speed. 
Raleigh, with his sword in one hand, and his pistol cocked in the other, 
was generously by his servant's side in mi 4ustant ; but perceiving that he 
was not wQunded, and only required to be extricated from the mire, he 
dismounted, and flinging down his arms, was rendering him assistance; 
when a kerne, availing himself of the unguarded moment, drew back his 
arm to run him through with his lance, but a heavy sabre blow from the 
Seneschal^ deprived him at once of his hand and his weapon* *^ Base 
wretch,*' said the commander, ''thou hast got thy meed for daring to 
attack an unarmed man." The conflict only continued a few minutes 
longer, the Captain's troopers having put to flight treble their numbers^ 
and, Fitzgerald disappearing afler his kernes, Raleigh summoned his 
men together, and returned to the city, without sustaining any loss in 
this unexpected renconntre. 

The evening came and found the seneschal pondering on the morning's 
defeat, when suddenly, he was aroused from his reveries, by the heavy 
tramp of a horse's hoofs, and on raising his eyes was surprised to per- 
ceive a horseman closely muffled, apparently anxious to avoid observation. 
He was wrapped in a ridmg cloak, whose ample folds were well calculated 
for the purpose of concealment, and wore one of those low cloth caps 
on his head, such as were in general use at that period among the, 
troopers when not on duty. Finding that he was observed, he rcSe on 
speedily, yet in a careless manner, as it he heeded as of little moment, whe- 
ther his actions were observed or not. The Seneschal allowed him to 
pass on but a short way, when applying a small whistle to his lips, its 
shrill and peculiar call summoned ^ve or six of his followers in a few 
minutes, whom he ordeied to prepare to accompany him, on a short re- 
connoitering excursion. The men retired and very speedily returned, 
leading their horses which they hastily mounted, and the Qeraldine receiv- 
ing his own black charger ready accoutred, they set ofl* fleetly in the rear 
of their chieftain. It was not long ere they came in sight of the object 
of their pursuit, whom they could perceive by the clear rays of a cloud- 
less moon makmg towards Ballycarew Castle, and conjectured fram the 
circumstance, as that mansion was at present the residence of one of the 
Carew family, that the rider must be an emissary from Cork. The horse- 
man arrived at the castle, alighted, and entered, which, when the Senes- 
chal observed, he directed his party to fall some distance to the rear ; and 
as he was on friendly terms with this branch of the family, he determined 
on ascertaining as far as possible by personal observation, the cause of 
such an unusual visit at this hour. But sfs he was about to enter the 
Castle, two persons advanced from it some paces, and availing himself 
of the friendly cover, which the tall and shadowy trees of the avenue 
afforded, he resolved on watching their motions. As one of them appeared 
to be the horseman, and his companion to his utter astonishment, the object 
regarding whom he was most solicitous of obtaining some information. 
As they came forward in the bright moonlight he could distinctly trace 
the beautiful features of the Lady Eveline, but much paler than usual, 
at least so his fears suggested, but perhaps this was entirely the eflect of 
the light in which they were beheld. The horseman, wiio was still closely 
muffled in his cloak, eluded his every effort at detection,, and he could 
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only collect from liis air and carriage, that he was ymiBg and gallant, con- 
sequenily a fitting object, on whom «o bMtow the jeakws Budpieions of a 
lover. The parties stood in earnest oonversation for •omc miiMiteSy when 
he cou^d hear the stranger, as if parting, say, •' Lady, yon will not deem it 
other than kindly, that your retreat should tfius so soon be invaded, by 
one who is grateful to his better fortune, for the opportunity of being ena- 
bled to render you some slight assistance, if one — ^who alone accustomed 
to the rude habits of a camp, has erred in the appropriate^ ©ourtesy of 
nwnners or civility of phrase, that should ever meet a lady's ear and eye, 
do not I pray thee^ lady, attribute it to any lack of respect, or error of hc^it 
in a young soldier." 

*♦ So deeply, good sir, have I been indebted to thy generosity and spi- 
rit," said the lady, " that it would be discourteous, nay ungrateful in me, 
to affix an interpetation on thy words or actions, other than a most ho- 
norable one — 1 have yet further to challenge your courtesy, fbr a safe 
conduct to my father, who will be proud to acknowledge the debt he owes 
thee, for the safety of his daughter." " Trust me lady, it shall be looked 
to, so soon as intelligence be received of the Lord Barry's present quar- 
teis, until when, farewell." 

*' Farewell good sir," and extending her hand,, which the young stranger 
very gallantly, but with respect, raised to his lips, she hastily withdrew 
into the Castie. 

Ere he had advanced twelve paces down the avenue, the Seneschal 
arretted his progress, slapped him on the shoulder, and announced his 
intentions, *« Thou art my prisoner, who and what art thou ? speak," 
'* Not until you shew me stronger proof, than a cuff on the shoulder 
good friend," replied Raleigh, at the same time ftineing back his cloak, 
to disencumber his right arm, and applymg his hand to his swofd, was 
about to draw it as his only reply, when the Seneschal, thus obtaining a 
full view of his person, exclaimed, '* Ha! Captain Raleigh I by day or 
by night, singly or widi a thousand, well met I say, draw and defend 
thyself!" *^ Thou art in my power, Seneschal," said Raleigh, " my whistie 
bnngs around thee twelve good men and true, yet 1 fain would let thee 
pass — thou hast done that which claims as much ftom me— our strife 
should be in the open field — ^we have no private quairel." 

** Now, that is false as the cause thou supportest, else thou wilt prove 
to me at the sword's f)oint thy right to yonder fair and noble maiden with 
whom thoti had^t conference but just now." 

** Thou hast me there, young Seneschal — that theme might nerve a das- 
tard's arm, and gladly do 1 tTy my right with thee. The cause is a stir- 
ring one, and worth a brave man's venture. By saint George ! that bright 
eye of her's is ever before mc, since first it lit my horizon." Then un- 
sheathing his sword, he folded his cloak around his left arm, and stood 
before the Seneschal rn a posture of defence. The Seneschal, whose pas- 
sions now seemed to l)e considerably excited, came on not quite as guard- 
edly as his anta<;onist, though apparently a master of his weapon. The 
determined hand and steady eye of Raleigh, evidently gave him a supe- 
rioiity, yet the conflict was well sustained, and the issue dubious, vrhen 
the Helen of the strife, accompanied by some of the inmates of the Cas- 
tle, petliaps fortunately, put a period to the encountre by her appearance. 
Her surprise was <>veat indeed, at perceiving the young Fitzgerald, who 
coaly and somewhat sternly turned away, on finding himself thus baflied^ 
in his purpose of rcver.ge. 
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"Why thos rashly, madly, hazard thy life/' said the Lady EveUne <'and 
truly thoa mightst nod some more fitting way» Gerald, of servmg a friend, 
than by atieoftptiag to destroy her protector — ^but the hot blood of the Ge- 
rakUoes wiU never be cooled." 

** Captain Raleigh/* said the Seneschal, interrupting her, " let us put an 
end to thisi we wiU me^t again." " Raleigh" — said the astonislied girl, '* thou 
Captain Rakigh — methought the person so designated, was cruel, bloody, 
and terrible, and yet thou seemest." Here she checked herself, as though 
she had been too free, in the disclosure of such sentiments, and the Cap- 
tain somewhat relieved her embarrassment, by saying <* Lady, prejudice 
never foils to h(^d up an unfaithful mirror." 

^* This scene has been too long/' said the lady, and withdrawing with her 
friends, added, ** you will attend us, worthy Seneschal. Adieu, Captain 
Raleigh, our minor henceforward shall be more true." 

The Seneschal whistled, when his party appeared, to whom he gave 
directions to afford safe conduct to Captain Raleio^h, but who did 
not upear to liave stood in need of his protection, as he had scarcely re-. 
«eifea his hone from a servant, than a body of his troopers came up, with 
whom he rode off precipitately. 

Only a few ds^s had elapsed since the preceding occurrences had ta- 
ken place, and yet how changed the fate of^ the Seneschal ! A messenger 
was despatched from the Lord Pre8ident*s Castle, to the gentleman War- 
der, warning him of the design entertsuned by some of the Desmond faction, 
to efiect tli^ eaem <^ the Fitzgerald, seneschal of Imokilly. That the 
Queen's commanda as well as the ends of justice, would be frustrated if 
this enlai^geoMnt were accomplished. He hnally charged him to prove 
his loyaky to the state and allegiance to her Majesty, by looking well to 
the propel custody of the genUeman entrusted to him, and somewhat 
hinted at* his own personal safety, being, in some measure, dependant on 
the production of his boc^^ alive or dead, before ihe council, on the ap- 
pointed day of trial. The warder, with much spirit, replied, that the Lord 
riesideni may be assured, that if shackles of iron, walls of stone, and 
aimed men, could avail aught to his safe detention, then should the pri- 
soner be forthcoming at any hour, by day or by night, whensoever he 
should be pleased to apprise him of the requisition. Unusual prepara-> 
lions were going on for the approaching trial. The rank of the offending 
party, being a relative and jaroteg^ of the great Earl of Desmond, re- 
quired that at least he should be complimented with the appearance of 
a fSaur and impartial hearing, and that every facility which the state of 
the times, and the ends of justice adrattteu, should be rendered to ena- 
ble him to Bsake the best defence which he possibly could, under the cir- 
cumstances of the case. The more safely may such indulgence be grant- 
ed, as the charge of high treason instituted against him, could be sub- 
stantiated by a eloud of witnesses. Emissaries arrived every hour from the 
Earl of Desmond, bestowing largesses in every quarter that promised even 
the niott distMit chance of assistance to his young kinsman. The most 
retpecti^e solicitor and eminent counsel were retained, on the part of the 
defence; but this was a forlorn hope, as slight expectations were enter- 
tained of the issue of the days proceediiigs. Even the sluggish torpor of 
the cilixens was for a while shaken off, and at an early hour the court 
was crowds lo excess, as they calculated that the result would most 
certainly involve the fate of the very *' head and front" of this always 
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haughty, and frequently domineering house. The Lord President in a 
fevf moments made his appearance, attended by some of the nobility, and 
many of the officers of the army ; and with a settled but firm determination 
of mien, as if he had well and maturely resolved upon the line of con- 
duct he was to pursue, took his seat on the bench. The Seneschal ad- 
vanced to the bar, and his fine countenance looked perfectly unruffled ; 
yet those around him were not slow in perceiving, that notwithstanding 
the undaunted and composed glance of his searching eye, there crept be- 
times an air of abstraction over his features. He was called on to plead 
guilty or not guilty of the acts set out in the indictment. At this time 
the press of the eagar and curious multitude, to gain a closer approxima- 
tion to the bench and the bar, was actually alarming, considering the con- 
fined limits of this temporary court. - In an audible and clear tone of 
voice, and, with something of carelessness, almost anoounting to levity, as 
one who seemed eager, nay anxious, to have the preparatory buisiness of 
the day speedily dispatched, he replied " not guilty — ^my Lord President !*' 
The inquiry was then opened in the usual manner, as in cases of high 
treason, the depul^ had directed as the most secure to protect the rights 
of the crown. The witnesses were produced, and examined as to the 
three direct charges, under the act alledged against the prisoner at the 
b^x. Notwithstanding the hopes that were universally entertained by the 
people, with whom Fitzgerald was a favourite, from the gentleness of 
disposition, and intrepidity of character, which he always evinced, that 
the eminence and tact of his counsel, who had long sustained the credit 
of being particularly successful in such cases as the present, there were 
but two witnesses called on behalf of the arraigned Qeraldine, and the 
evidence of these persons in a legal sense, amounted to absolutely nothing. 
It merely referred to the good services he had at particular pjeriodsat- 
chieved (or the government, and which if taken into account at all-^--though 
the very troubled and distracted state of the times rendered it unlikely — 
could be only considered in mitigation of punishment. The case closed 
here, and it only remained for them to hear the final decision of the law 
pronounced, and which is seldom heard without harrowing feelings of 
anxiety, and ajiegree of solemnity amounting to awe. 

In the present instance, the verdict of guilty was given amid the deep 
hush of a thronged court, which was succeeded by a deafening burst of 
the long suppressed emotion of the populace. 

After the expiration of some minutes a hearing was obtained, and the 
locum tenens clerk of the crown called out to the prisoner at the bar, in a 
loud voice. ** You John Fitzgerald of Bally martyr, commonly called the Se- 
neschal of Imokilly, stand attainted of high treason, what have you to say 
for yourself why sentence of death and execution, should not' be pro- 
nounced against you, according to due course of law?" 

The prisoner came forward to the front of the temporary bar, and look- 
ing on the Lord President, with an undisturbed serenity of countenance, 
said, " My Lord, I have nothing further to allege, why the law should not 
take its course. In God*s name then proceed with the little that now 
remains to be done.'' He then bowed resignedly to the court, and was 
silent. The Lord President then assumed his mournful headgear, and in 
a slow, and slightly agitated manner, pronounced the awful sentence — 
" that he was to die on the morrow at noon, by the hands of the common 
ffxecutioner; at the customary place of execution beneath the Cai^tle; and 
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lastly iDvoked in a pathetic voice, the mercy of the most high on the 
culprit's boul. A cold and shuddering sensation of horror, seized on every 
heart, and the tierce glance of the strained and scowling eye, and the half 
muttered curse on the quivering lip, told more expressively than any pow- 
er of language, the feelings of the intimidated but agonized multitude. 
The couit was about to be broken up, when some unusual bustle occur- 
ring amongst the crowd, the I/>rd President sat still on the bench. 
TTiere was a sudden cry of •* make way, make way" when Captain Ra- 
leigh booted and spurred, as if after along journey approached the judge's 
se^, who looked amazed at the unexpected interruption, and in a loud 
but agitated voice, fexdaimed, •* There, my Lord President, is ournoble 
Queen's mandate for a cessation of the trial, and the full acquittal from all 
the charges produced -against him, as well as a pardon on certain condi- 
tions, for the Lord Barry," — and instantly threw down a sealed parcel on 
the judge's desk. A gush of joy rushed through every bosom, and loud 
and continued shouts seemed to shake the very walls of the Castle. 

The court dispersed — the multitude were gone ; — when Raleigh announ- 
ced at the table of the Lord President, that the condition of Her Majesty's 
pardon to Lord Barry, was the bestowing on Ac Seneschal of Imokilij, 
tJie hand of his daughter in marriage. 



BALLAD. 



How of I — if years of laugour and of pain. 
And bitter grieC are not spent here in vain^ 
How often, afker-sufferings may prore 
An expiation for rejected love ! 
OU if 8uch woe a bitter {>enance be 
Man is avenged, and hapless woman free. 



The- lady has quitted the hghtcd hall. 

The pomp and the pride of the festival — 

I'he lady has quitted the fitting place 

For her high -bom beauty, and courtly grace, 

Where once a beloved and lovely briJe 

She glided along in beautiful pride ; 

But, alas ! though she wears a jewelled crown, 

A mantle of purple, who^ie folds hang down 

With a border embossed in radiant gold. 

Yet she sits in her splendor, wan and cold ; 

A spectre, she looks on the reckless crowd, 

With ber snowy veil for her dose-drawn shroud. 
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Her eye has no beam for Uie fettlTe glance. 
Her foot has no epring for the lightsome dance. 
Her heart has forgotten its mellow tone, 
And she seeks her bower, unsought, alone. 

The lady was TOwed in early youth 

To a prond darii eye, and a soul of truth ; 

But a feud of blood and of death arose. 

And the sires had broken their plighted tows ; 

And the lady's sorrow was soon forgot. 

Too soon it might be^but she lov'd him not* 

But he could love none so dearly beside. 

His bright eye grew dim, he droop'd, and he died. 

The lady sighed, when she thought of the heart 
Which in all her griefii, would hare bomd a part. 
And still, as she shrank when her own was spum'd. 
She thought of his tenderness unretumed. 
For the knight who received her plighted vows. 
And bound his proud coronet round her brows. 
Though her young heart was his, and his alone. 
He valued it not — for it was his own ! 
But he sought the maze of the mirthful dance. 
And he lov*d the light of the stranger's glance. 
Oh many a smile in loveliness bright. 
Shone gaily around for the faithless knight ; 
And many a lip, with chilling dJadftin 
Mock'd the pale cheek and the deep-folt pain 
Of her, whose true heart, tho' an unpris'd gem. 
Was yet worth a monarch's rich diadem. 

But she could not brook ail their cold dull scora^ 
And she left the hall of her state, to mourn — 
And she wish'd she were with the quiet dead. 
And she tore her hair firom her aching head. 
And the chesnut rings lay strewn on the ground 
With Indian jewels, and flowers that round 
Her fair pallid brow, had been richly bound. 
** I lovcil him ! alas, I loved him too weU" — 
The lady shrieked, as she reeled, and she felL 
Ob God! her beautiful headin the fall 
Came dashiag against the cold marble wall, 
And the blood gushed over the polished floor, 
A ad stuamM through the broidered curtain- door. 
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The lady lies on her canopied bed — 

They have bound a icarf round her languid head ; 

But the ground is stained with a dark-red flood — 

Her life is ebbing away with her blood. 

And the false lord felt a pang of remorse 

Ashe gaxed on the afanost breathless cone ; 

And wild are the looks of her naidens hir — 

And the leech is quietly standing there: 

There, is but one way — but one that can save 

*' The lady" he said " from a fearful grave* 

" lis to poor in the warm and healthiiil tide 

'^ From yours to the veins of your dying bride* 

** rrwin be more than a wizard's magic charm" — 

Her husband has bared his vigorous arm. 

And the stream of his life has flowed out fast. 

It has mingled iu tide with bar's at last* 

Ha ! whift a blushing and brilliant streaki 

like a meteor Iwightens her death-like cheek— 

And it deepens into a bunung flush— 

" His bk)od! Ife^— Oh God! I feel it rush, 

** My husbaad's hk)od— 4Lio' my veins aad my breast— 

'* Oh» how could I say thati was not blest! 

With her bright eyes fixed, and her lips apart. 

Now she clasps her bands on her throbbing heart* 



The flush passed away from her fever'd cheek. 
And she lay in her beauty, pale and weak; 
And she pressed his hand to her trembling side-^ 
" Oh how happy V* — she softly said, and died* 



RECOLLECTIONS OF AN ABSENTEE. 



Land^f Ike. 16, 1826^ 

I know not how it is, that the thick sulphurous canopy of smoke that 
hovers continuallT over this great metropolis, should recall to my mind 
scenes so widely different from those I daily witness ; that I can never look 
spon St Paul's, throwing off its cloudy nightcap, or the numerous and dis- 
figured chimnies, dimly peeping through the murky vapour of a December 
foff, but my thoughts begin to wander to my dear native hills of the Emer- 
ald Isle. Deaf to the turmoil- and confusion of this modern Babel, I retire 
to my attic, trim my fire, and hurling defiance at the shrill and piercing 
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cry of the milkman, and the distant thunder of the waggon; I allow tic 
current of my imagination to retrace its steps, and to flow again over those 
days of happiness Jong since gone by. Bemg something of amisanthropisty 
or of that same unsocial disposition, it is often my delidit to wrap myself 
up in my solitary cogitations, and to fall into what is vuig^y designated a 
brown study ; philosophers may reason as they wrH, but i have always 
found that the truest pleasure unmixed with those base alloys attendant on 
reality, lies only in anticipation, and in that. blessed prerogative of the 
human mind, the power of recollection ; by the exercise of those divine 
attributes alone, can we form for ourselves a never failing soorce of intel- 
lectual enjoyment, indulging as it were, in the sweets of life, without their 
accompanying pain. One never failing route for these ideal excursions, is 
to the south western part of Ireland, ^ere I have occasionally spent a few 
delightful months, pn a visit with a friend in that quarter. The scenery 
there is but little known» though of the most splendid, description, for 
fashion has not as yet thought fit to honour it with a patronising look ; but 
there it was, that far from the cares and busy hum of men, I first saw 
nature in its simplest and purest state — those magnificent combinations of 
light and shade, of land and water, that are so peculiar to the wide ex- 
tended panoramic views^ unknown to the stationary inmates of a town or 
a metropolis, or but faintly expressed in the unrivalled productions of a 
Titian or a Claude. My friend had a pack of hounds, and I remember 
one fine morning in particular, about the end of October, he took them 
out in search of game, and though not a professed or practised sportsman, 
1 had the curiosity to follow t^m on foot. But I think it may not be 
amiss to some of my readers* to give her^ a short description of the pack 
and its accompaniments, though it might indeed raise a smile on the wea- 
ther beaten visage of some more staunch and systematic votary of Nimrod^ 
It was principally composed of the old blue beagle of Kerry, a breed of 
dogs, now nearly extindt, birt ere these degenerate days of civilization, un- 
rivalled in the chace, and renowned for the feudal jealousy with which their 
masters guarded them. They are a low built thick set, long haired kind 
of dog, of a dark blue colour, ferocious in the extreme to strangers, but 
indefatigable and blood hound like, when once the game is up ; the cold- 
est day, the highest and most barren mountains, tne steepest precipices 
cannot beat them off the scent, steady and persevering, they will follow 
the game from morning until night, tracing and unravelling every twist 
and turn, until unaided and unassisted, they succeed at length in killing 
it. Our huntsman,-^how shall I describe him ? Sylvanus himself, with all 
his Fauns, had never such a one ! — ^he was in the first place a fool, aye, a 
motley fool, and he wore a motley coat, and breeches too ! as far as it 
went for that matter — though indeed it requires no small stretch of the 
imaginatjon, to reconcile our modem and more refined ideas of that most 
necessary part of a man's habilaments, with the delicate and Satyr-like 
append£^es that fluttered round the person of poor Croneen. And though 
his frolicsome and antic gambols may have sometimes raised a blush upon 
the maiden cheek of modesty, yet, from the multiplicity and variety of his 
avocations, and the numerous and important situations that he filled, I 
have always been induced to look upon him with a peculiar degree of venera- 
tion and respect. He was nearly seven feet in height, and had a frame of 
Herculean mould, there was an air of slashing independence and devil-may- 
care- ishness in his movements^ that struck the beholder with astonish^ 
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ment. Never shall I forget his appearance, following the hoands barefoot, 
and bounding from crag to crag, like an antelope ; and, incredible as it may 
appear, running in and saving the hare after the termination of the long- 
est hunts. The mode of hunting in that part of the country is very pe- 
culiar, and the instinct and sagacity displayed by the dogs in followmg 
their game is truly wonderful ; — on leaving the kennel, they in general 
track a hare from the low grounds, up towards the mountains where they 
start her; then, poor Puss, after making for the highest summit, and 
down to the water's edge at the other side, returns back over the moun- 
tains, to the very place from whence she started, after innumerable turns 
and attempts to baffle her pursuers ; there she runs about the little roads 
and mountain tracks, displaying those astonishing examples of sagacity 
and instinct, in defeating the stratagems and perseverance of her enemies, 
in which, she is now conscious, lies her only hope of safety ; when fatigued 
and broken hearted, she either lies down, or staggering before the dogs, 
fihe fails an easy victim to some old one, more staunch or cunning l^an the 
rest, which, summoning all his remaining energies, runs in an<f kills her. 
This post of honour, is generally reserved for our old friend Piper, or 
Croneeh the Fool, both cHfwhom cherish and preserve their strength during 
the early part of the hunt, and leave to the young and giddy dogs the 
more laborious operation of escorting the hare over the mountains and 
back again, but when we used to see these two beginning to exert them- 
selves, it boded a sure and speedy termination to our sports ; and then 
comes the tug of war ; for often have I seen the two rivals rolling and tumb- 
ling from rock to rock, or pitching headlong into a boghole, until either the 
superior wisdom of the dog, or the youth and vigour of the Fool, procured 
Hie prize for one of them. 

It was on an occasion of this kind, that my friend and T had rambled to the 
top of one of those high mountains in the promontory between Bantry and 
Dnnmanus Bays ; we had found a hare on the low grounds near the latter, 
and had followed the dogs as eagerly as possible on foot, as was the custom 
of the country, for I defv even Pegasus himself to make good his footing in 
some of our Irish turf bogs. Ere we reached the summit, a mist came 
on that we had not perceived in the eagerness of our purstrit, and completely 
enveloped us, shutting out from our view every vestige of the surrounding 
country, and even leaving it uncertain whether we should reach my friend s 
liospitafole jtaansion that evening. However, prepared for the worst, we sat 
down upon the very summit of the mountain, where nothing broke the 
solemn stillness round us, save the wild and startled cry of the plover, or 
the timorous hare that fled as much from the unusual sight and intrusion 
upon his unfrequented haunts, as from any natural timidity of disposition. 
"There was an air of boldness and unconscious intrepidity in thebirds, as 
liiey fcovered over us, that looked more like the primitive dayi%f inno- 
cence and bl'ss, or the unsuspecting confidence reposed in strangers on 
their first arrival in an unknown country ; for the snipe would perch just 
close to us, and looking steadily with its fine dark eye, as if it would ask 
what brought us there ; and the grouse would raise himself, chuckling with 
oonsdous pride and dignity, pluming his wings, and scarce avoiding us, 
for we seemed as solitary as himself. The hounds had long since disap- 
peared where no eye could follow them, and there we sat 'twixt heaven 
and earth, ruminating on the possibility of spending a night there ; the mist 
was so dense, that we could scarcely perceive each other at the distance of 
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a few yards,' and the still]^ silence and gloom that reigned aronnd, joined 
to our no less gloomy cogitations, threw an air of solemnity and grandeut 
round the scene, that I have seldom witnessed. After some time, 1 thought 
I could perceive a motion in the clouds, and then a slight breeze came on,, 
which causing a deep and hollow opening in the mist, displayed a part oC 
the surround^ig country betieath,. whose gay and sunny appearance,, 
formed a strong contrast to the place we 8to<^ on. Then» like the magic 
scenery in a pantomime^ the clouds began to roll in thick and curly vo- 
lumes round vm, and as the light and flimsy vapours flitted by^ they soon 

Became enthroned in upper air 

And turned to sun-hright beaudeff t]ieie» 

Before we could well recover from ear asttMiishment,. the clouds had en- 
tirely disappeared, and displayed to our wondering and delighted eyes, 
one of the most splendid views 1 ever witnessed. It bore a strong resem- 
blance to a panorama, 1 had once seen, of the Lake of Geneva, with the 
Alps in the distance ; the entire of Bantry Bay, nearly twenty miles in 
extent, lay on one side, as smooth and unruffled as a death-like calm 
could make it ; not a single object to disturb its glassy surface, with the 
exception of one ILtUe Imt in the very middle, belonging, I believe, to 
the Revenue, whose orderly and well appointed crew spread a kind of 
undulating motion rMind it^ that in concentric and expanding circles, 
came rippling to the shore. I have often, when a boy, amused myself, 
by watching the efi*ect a pebble produces, when dropped into a pool d 
standing water; then marking with delight, the almost geometrical ac- 
curacy, in which the successive series of rings chased each other ever 
the glossy' surface of the pool ; there, 'from my elevated and commanding 
situation^ could I watch each circle, as it left the boat, expanding like 
our imperfect ideas of infinity, gently ruffling the reflections of the oppo- 
site mountains, until its wide extended orb touched the beautiful shores 
of Glengarriff on the. one side, and vanished beneadi the base of the 
mountain on which we stood. Before us, lay a long chain of mountains, 
stretching from Gougaun Bauraugh in the east, to Durzey Island. The 
beautiful and romantic mountains of Killamey formed the back eround 
to the north, where Mangerton raised his bulky and gigantic head, and 
Magillicuddy's Reeks pierced the clouds with their sugar loaf and pointed 
peaks, already capped with snow. A little to the right, lay^hiddy Is- 
land, whose highly cultivated and luxuriant soil, looked like ^ ^n emerald 
set in the ring of the sea." It has been strongly fortified since the memor 
rable expedition of the French, in 1 797 ; and the perspective view of this, 
to us, mimic fortress, with its bastions, trenches, and out works,, added 
greatly to the interest of the scene. Before us, lay Glengarriff— the beau- 
tiful andtomantic, though but little known, Glengarrifi* — the rival in rich- 
ness of scenery and picturesque effect, to the far famed Killarney itselL 
Farther down the Bay, rose Hungiy Hill, almost perpendicular from the 
water*s edge, down whose steep and rugged sides, rolls the finest waterfall 
in the United Kingdom. It can be seen distinctly, after a heavy fall of 
rain, from a distance of nearly thirty miles, foaming and lashing the op- 
posing rocks with its infuriate surge ; the fall from the place at which I 
viewed it, appeared nearly perpendicular for a height of several hundred 
feet, and the silent stillness of the day allowed its hoarse and murmuring 
roar to pass the calm unruffled surface of the Bay, and strike upon our 
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'ears. On tiie (op is barely visible a lar^ tower, or druidical structure, 
vfaicb my friend informed me was nearly fifty fbet in height, but which 
looked more like the mountain nursing its muscipular abortion, than what 
it was in reality. Farther down to the west, lay Nature in her wildest 
state — Bearhaven, the land of the O'Sullivans, M^Carthies, and 0*Dono- 
▼ans; those aboriginal Milesian fiamilies, who, amidst the numerous inroads 
c^ strangers for ages back, and the steady imdevicctin^ march of 'civiliza- 
tion, have preserved the land and customs ef their ferefathers, and still 
rally round them the few adherents of their clans, ^e miserable relics 6f 
their antient power and oonsequence. 'Behind us, to the south, Bunma- 
BOS Bay bounded -the other side of the promontory, and a line of antieirt 
castles ran along ks shore, from -the celebrated Three Castle H^d, at the 
mouth of the Bay, to Rossmore Castle, at the other extrenaity. The 
former i» held in great estimation by the peasantry of the country, not 
only from its extraordinary and romantic situation, and the ruins from 
whence it derives its name, as from the many legendary and antient tales 
related of it. There they show, even to the present day, one castle in 
particular, that hangs over a terriQc chasm in the rocks, where the uigry 
and costless surge lies rioting ^beneatii ; and where once '* a rude and bois- 
teroos Captain -of the sea, held his domimon in it, who used to betray 
the laws of hospitality, by enticing his guests to walk upon the battle- 
ments, and then plunge them in the gloomy -depths beneath :" certainly 
the dwellinjT must have been the residence of some such tmcivil and eccen- 
tric chief, for never did I see a place so admirably well adapted iot a ce- 
remony of the kind, as where old Sir Canbry held bis abode. 

Hie beauty of the scene, the cahn and placid stillness of die day, the 
splendour of the setting sun, that like ag lobe of Hquid fire sunk hissing 
in the westMH wave, the purplish and frosty tinis of the distant mountains 
formed such an enchanting sight, that we remained for a long time wrapt 
in silent wonder and astonishment, our reverie was at leng^ disturbed by 
Croneen the Fool, who jump^ up, and pointed to the East, with many 
indications of joy, and exultation, but where our more limited sphere of 
vision could discern nothing; but presently the deep and hollow tongue 
of a i)eag1e struck upon our ears, which grew louder and louder, until 
the whole pack appeared in full cry. Then away went old Piper and his 
friend to partake of their share of the sport, and we could -perceive them, a 
long way down the mountain, struggling with a degree of glorious emula- 
tion, and bounding from rock to rock, until they joined tl^ rest, as they 
well knew the hare must have been nearly spent from the great distance 
she had run ; while a thousand echoes rung again from the clear sonorous 
notes -of the dogs. We hastened to the scene of action, where we could 
easily perceive poor Puss, now stopping and lying down at intei^als, or 
just staggering before her relentless pursuers, who, though blown and ex- 
hausted, still kept up the chase. The new accession of strength soon de- 
cided the contest, and led it rather uncertain to which of the two compe- 
tttors, the well earned palm belonged. It was really awful to see ihe fear- 
less desperation with which the Fool used to fling himself from cliff to cliff, 
at one time, clinging with one hand, whilst with the other he grasped the 
dog, whose additional pair of legs soon gave him a decided advantage in 
this species of amusement. Poor Puss could not contend long against 
such fearful odds, and at length yielded ttie victory and her life under 
the last remaioing tusk of old Piper. I remember that on another occa- 

1 2 
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ston we sei off tcr climb the moamtains, <m wbal are faoetto^y tcnned 
liorses in that country : — a kind of little animal of the size and calibre of 
a full grown pig of the greyhound species ; wiry and indefatigable, toid of 
the most astoni^iag sagacity. I allowed the poor little devil to p^t under 
^y 1^9 «^<^ Avt^y he trotted, as menily as if he was twice as big. He 
fDarried me wonderfully no doubt upon Uie level places, and the oaly 8ti« 
pulation we made, was, that I should hand him over all the hedges and 
ditches which may happen to dispute his passage ; an agreement ¥^ich in-> 
deed I considered by no means unreasonable. No old maiden of forty^-five 
was ever more careuil of trusting her person in dangerous and suspicioMs 
places, than was little old Toby, whcAiever he (bund himiself quvverit^oii 
the verge of a boghole. He stopped, drew himself up, and wkh all th* 
gravity of a philosopher, began to analyze the component parts of the 
dangerous spot before him. It was useless to attempt to give him any ad- 
vice, as he was always determined to follow his own opinion^ and all the 
subsidiary arguments, either of the whip or of the spur^^ybly ssenred to 
make him doubly cautious and inquisitive. When his mirid wa$ joaside tip 
on the subject, be either acted on the principle that a good retrtet was 
better than a bad battle, or, sending out one of his fore legs on a voyage 
of discovery, he exerted all his ingenuity in bringing up the remdiinder as 
a corps de reserve. Yet, with all his canning and knowledge of G^olo^ 
gy, I have sometimes seen my little old gentleman neady extinguished in a 
quc^mire, and well nigh fall a victim to his enterprising spirit. The 
hounds had started their game and went off at a great rate, ana my friead 
and I scampered after them to the top of the nK>untain as fddt a» owr 
little quadrupeds could carry us. Another of those thick and heitvy 
mists came on, which completely enveloped us, and brought our steeds to 
a regular stand still, in a place of very doubtful description. My little 
old lad immediately mounted his considering cap, and began bis scrutiny; 
while 1 looked around me to endeavour to discover some ckie to th^ la-t 
byrinth. My eyes happening to fall on my friend who Was alongstdd 
me, I thought I could perceive him vanishing into the grouftd^ and on tny 
turning my attention towards myself, 1 found to my no sfnalt ftstonish'^ 
ment, that I was undergoing an exactly similar process, until I: eveti fdl 
the water trickling in over the tops of my boots. And in fact, '* thus far 
had we advanced into the bowels of the land," be^re I was even aware of 
my being on the road to the realms of Pluto^ by that route, at all events. 
As may easily be imagined, we adopted the most speedy ffieasur^d forT«s* 
cuing ourselves and our hunters from such an ignoble, and such an untimely 
end ; and the mist clearing away, we soon got a sight of the dogs in the 
level country beneath us. I couW easily perceive, by their runnings that it 
was a fox they had before tliem, and that he was leading them a tremendous 
dance of nearly twelve or fifteen miles, skirting the tops of all the moim- 
tains in the neighbourhood. I soon saw my gentleman him$dif, as he re- 
turned home after his country dance, with an excellent appetite for his dinner. 
He was black in the face, whether from anger or from the numerous turf bogs 
that he had just visited, 1 am not at present prepared to tell, and his crest- 
fullen brush hung dangling, like a cannister tied to his tail. Aha ! master 
Dennis, said 1^ how did you like that little scamper, as he gazed on me 
from a projecting rock, with his little fierce and fiery eyes, and looked 
behind him to reconnoitre hb pursuers. I think, my boy, that you will 
feleep well to night after your gentle exercise , I think tlie geese will have 
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aboliday» and the turkies will slumber unmolested. Our colloqiiium was 
interrupted by our friend Piper, who had stolen from my side where he had 
remained during the entire chase, and now rolled or rather tumbled at his 
ancient enemy, and soon forced him to beat a precipitate retreat. Some- 
times i walked along tlie seagirth shore, and, watched the sea birds as 
they flitted round me ; the wild and startled cry of the curlew hurrying to 
its nest, and the shrill scream of the sea gull as \t dipped to the waves, gave 
an uir of wildness to the scene that was delightful. The cormorant, that 
lonely and voracious bird, either stood silent and solitary on a rock, or 
winged his unwieldy flight to some unsocial cave to hide him from the 
haunts of man. The porpoises came sporting up the bay, and shewing 
their long dorsal fin as they rose to the surface, they went gambolling tike 
a parcel of schoolboys. I was sitting one fine evening on a projecting 
cliff, and ray gun lay beside me, when a large seal rose just under me, and 
looked in my face with the gravity of an alderman. He rolled his big blubber 
bead about, and seemed as if desirous to commence a conversation. I took 
my gun up slowly and let fly a charge of small shot in his face, which ap- 
peared to astonish hint wonderfully. It was just as if I threw so muck 
snuff in his eyes, for he began to sneeze arid to beat the water with his big 
unwieldy paws, and then he disappeared, highly indignant with the recep- 
tion that he had received, and contemptuously exclaimirtg " despicio terrena.'^ 
I know nothing more delightful than to sit gasing on the waters of the dark 
blue sea, while the little wanton waves are lippling at y6ur feet, and gloomy 
rocks surround you ; the mighty mass lies slumbering before you, hushed 
in its wraUi, and basking in the pleasures of the setting sun ; and you 
watch a small adventurous bark in the liorizon^ trusting its frail and 
fragile sides to the treacherous monster ; you wonder at the daring power 
of man that thus can master its force, that can " sit upon the whirlwind, 
and direct the storm." I often think with delight of the many times when 
I used to seek some hollow cave and bury myself in its recesses, searching 
for sea shells, and the wonders of tlie deep ; or climbed the beetling rocks 
that overhung the angry surge beneath me. Sometimes I would sit in 
some secluded nook, with Falkner's Shipwreck ift my hand, and hold 
communion with the restless element before me, or watched the wretched 
beings who groped among the rocks for their precarious sustenance. Some- 
times 1 have sought — but you must excuse me, gentle reader ; I hear my 
landlady on thestairs, roaring out that I left the lobby window open, and that 
the wind had broken a pain of glass. I must go and appease her, and 
mayhap at some future period I might resume my reveries which are thus 
so unceremoniously interrupted. "Coming ma'am, comin;^, I assure you 
Mrs. Brookes, that you are mistaken if you imagine that I could possibly 
&c. &c." 
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STANZAS. 

Tlie glow npOD h?r cbeek was gnae. 
And the expression liigh 
' Of some pteod deed-ns yet undone 
Hftd Aided from lier eye. 

Tbe bigh rosolTe, the puipone, meet 

For her, Napoleon's bride. 
Had been to leave her queenly seat. 

And serer from his side. 

The deed was done—but through her frame 

As all the woman woke, 
A pale and death-like shuddering came 

While firom his airne she broke. 

. He knelt before her, as to kiss 
The ground on which she trode ? 
But once, she spoke of TanishM blise— 
Then nus'd her eyes to God. 

Calmly she smiled j «' thy wedded love 

*• Though I no more may be, 
^"Andl have prized that name above 

'* My sceptered royalty*) 

** Each wi&b, each puxpose of thy heart 

"May still be told to mine, 
'* And I may stiU my thoughts impart, 

«< Confidingly to thine. 

^'O kneel not thus I I little xeck 

" Of state or lofty name, 
*' While free from servile chain or check, 

^' Thj Eagle soars to ftme." 

Beep, pure, and warm her Heelings came 

As turning from him now. 
She would not mark the pride and shame 

That blushed upon his brow. 

His crown a jewelioet that day. 

Its brightest and its best ; 
And as he tore that gem away. 

He loosened ail the resL 
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The notice of books in the style reviewatory forma no part of the plan 
on which this journal is conducted. A tnagaztne Ought to be something 
dififerent from a review, and though, it may be proper to diversify its pages 
by making them the vehicle of a critical accouRt and dissertation on some 
new work of peculiar importance and attraction, yet this ought to be rarely 
and cautiously done. In one sense, to be sure, — and that an extremely 
wide and unrestricted one — hardly any thing can be written on any sub- 
ject whatever relating to literature, the arts and the sciences, that par- 
takes not of the character and the functions of a review. So much has 
been written and done at various periods and by various hands, to mul- 
tiply and illustrate those wonderful products of the human mind which 
evince the magnitude of its power, and indicate too the limits that res^ 
train the exertion of it — so many precious materials have been accumu- 
lated in furtherance of the improvement and perfection of all the arts; 
so many rich and valuable contributions have been offered, from every 
quarter, to the various branches of Science^ that little appears to remain 
for ue^ but to dissert and descant and lecture on what our predecessors or 
contemporaries have laid at our feet — to suggest perhaps a new arrange- 
ment — ^to present what is old and settled^ under a new and perhaps a 
startling aspect — to disclose — to ascertain — perhaps to demonstrate some 
hitherto unsuspected fact in science or in history. Now can any one of 
these things be performed — no matter by what name we designate the 
shape and direction of the mental process that performs it — without refer- 
ring very definitely and precisely to that order of intellectual labour which 
is likely to be modified in some way and to some extent, by the contem- 
plated change,*improvement or augmentation. And again, what is all this 
but, in a more enlarged sense, writing a scientific or literary review? 
There would of course be an end of all writing and of all discussion if 
reviewing of this description were a prohibited matter. But we should 
never have done, if we were to proceed at this rate, and Mr. Shea, 
has reason to be somewhat wroth against us for keeping him so long in 
the back ground. This is, beyond question, a very beautiful poem ; nay, 
we scruple not to pronounce it one of the finest in that class to which it 
belongs. It is the production of a person who is at once a fellow-citizen 
and a youns man ; and entitled, on the strength of this twofold claim, to 
an early and impartial, if not a favourable notice. 

There are, besides the principal poem, in this volume, two or three 
others of inferior pretensions if we judge by the space, and the position 
they occupy — ^but really of equal merit and beauty ; of which the reader 
shall judge presently from a few specimens, that shall be selected 
for him ; and they may as well be given here, before we go to make 
a few remarks on, and Quotations from Rudekki. The '' Lament of 
Hellas'* is a fine tribute paid to the genius, the greatness, the sorrows, the 
premature death, and immortal fame of Loird Byron ; and our judgement is 

* Rudekki, a tale of the Seventh Century. Tlio Lament of Hellas» and other Poenit . 
London ; Longman, Rces, Qime, Brown, and Green; Albutt and Son, Hanly ; Kbg and 
Ridings, Cork, 18tf6. 
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neither onfoumlcd nor haMty when we pronounce k to be not unworthy of 
the Bard, over whose early bier, and ever- to -be- venerated ashes, it is hum- 
bly and affectionately chaiinted by our young poet. It consists of forty 
ftanzas, in that solemn and beautiful measure, now endeared » and conse- 
crated to our feelings, and our taste, from its havmg been chosen by- 
tlie waiylering and self-exiled Pilgrim* as the vdiicle of bis bitter 
and nifelnncholy musings on men and their works, and of his lofty 
and impasBioned coaMnunings with natuie, and with all that is placidr 
Ky or wildly beauUfulr majestically or sternly subUme,in faer vast empire ; 
as far as it spreads out itsdesolatioo^or its populousness, to the spirit that 
is fitted to brood over both. We present our readeni with five or six stanzas 
out of the forty, and let those who are able to feel and to think, p^irely and 
impartially, judge for themselves. 

Here arc the fourth and fifth stanzas — 

ir. 

I^Uas r wLo now ftliaQ aootlie iUfr bickerinj; soob^ 
Yhmt boAst, aiUI yet ilefile dkc iMme of Gr^ak-^ 
Who now will blush, wliile the beiirtV cnirent rolb • 

In shame and sorrow down bia guilty clieek ? 
Who, when Ambition — Envy — Discord break 
The bond t|tat stnxDg «s mduouit should be — 
Who then^ like oracle of, old, shall speak 
With worybtpped voice, and bid, for thine and thoe^ 
TTie Y^^'^^li"g hearts unite and strike for Liberty ? 



Alait ! abis,. for <is» y«a even for alf^ 
That we are^ daomed. Defender of Our right f 
To see thy setting and surrive thy fall, 
£re thou couldst show the promised Und of light, 
WUIUher tby haip and voice even mpw invite ! 
Yes ! iha' that h&ip and lip are mute and coU, 
The obedient tones that feh thy magic might, 
And the sad tale of Hellas* glory told, 
Roll on the weeper's ear» as once their witchery roird. 
The ibHowing are stUl better 



'till he became 



Tlie spiritual compeer of those who gave 
To-immortality a worshipped name ; — 
The wise — Ae free — the noble and the brave 
W hen tyranny defiled not — man could ne'er enslave. 
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XIII. . '. 

With these he held <^mitiuiiiioii ; these alone 
Were sharers of his Tereiieatablime — - 
Temple«— Wer— piUar—Btatue breath*d a tone 
Oftheir past glory» and their memory. Time 
Through a long length of yearsi' in iBvoy clime^ ' < 
Hath robed in everlaAting freshneia. Man , . \ 

Bat heard and felt and bowed—bat since her ptimei 
Nature beheld no loftier sjnrit than ' I 

His, who that wonderous coarse of gloom and gloiy ran« 

XIV* ■ 
And who 6oald breathe that spirit-stirring niUne, 
My essay's inspiration— nor entwine 
It» hallowed memory with the khidred theme . 
Of Freedom's children, whith bis song divine 
Hath rang thro' ereiy breast chain-boond like mine? 
That name is an imperisha!ble part 
Of Hellas' History — ^in his decline ' 

His latest prayer was for her, and tho dart . 

To which his life-reins flowed, transfixed her sorrowing heart 

The intervening passages are powerfully Written, but this must suffice 
fts a sample of the minor Poems ; and we return to the Poem, whose title 
we have placed at the head of Uiis article, as our notice of it must be 
brief, though our extracts shall be copious. 

This tale, the simple plot of which seems to have been, in Mr. Shears 
consideration and intention, made secondary to the developement of his- 
torical incident, embraces that period of oriental history, in which the in- 
defatigable and politic daring of one man, investing himself with the cha- 
racter and so subduing to his own will, the strengUi of opposing circum- 
stances, as to appear, to the easily deluded eve of fanaticism, possessed of 
the attributes of a prophet, lifted up, over the desolation and ruin of the 
laws, the religion, and the empire of Eastern Rome, the triumphant banner of 
his even yet Unappeased ambition. ' 

As our limited space will not permit our giving an outline of the plot 
of this poem, our readers will be satisfied with the following extracts, which, 
as they furnish a great diversity of style and metre, will sufficiently ena- 
ble them to judge of Mr. Shea's abilities ; of these it is unnecessary for 
08 to detail or repeat our opinion. 

There is^ we think, in the following lines, a graphic fidelity of des- 
cription, which, we are satisfied, would increase raUier than even establish 
the reputation of a more experienced writer, and which authorizes us 
tinbesitatingly to say that the author of this volume, though a young 
jmUisherf is an old poet — that talent and application have, with him, 
proved a sucessful substitute for experience. 

VOL. II. M 
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Away in Uie moniiiig fhe Aankmu have roUM, 

The men of «» PiofiMt lui alMdMt oiBMd ; 

The city ariaes in lu—lj Mii laoni 

At the traap «f faav tmpe an* dM iMk «f bff afeara^ 

And the toiot of her wa^ ttuni p H a btajenly bnaks 

Where thiT «fnbllqr ofliiHi wd th« ftim oTchaeks, 

And the tear-Aipffinr Hi mi tka t iadi C DP ir'4 kow 

Are rigM^ dM ivjtt bMOB^a i««i)F wvr ; 

For her yoong onea and alMfowahM^iauitei'dihair night 

And te chsgOT and aid)!* «» ffardad lor i^t r 

The ccAvnm of archera ii loaty and long, 

The aUngera and lidera are tatOUy and strong. 

And the lif^ of Ika am cm eftch apUfted hnce 

Flashes death on the fea that would chadL ita advance :. 

And the yoathliii and fiOr of the city are press'd 

To the txoflMlevs brat of the war-cover'd breast. 

And the finettd and die sfaarar of haj^piar days. 

Ere battle's Toice chang'd tham to f^ory horn ease. 

Presses on to behold and eaabiace erethay part 

The light of his childhood— tha fimnd of hia heart. 

The banners advance, and the army appears 

Paasinf ck with their far "Spnading forest of spears ; 

The moan U tba mnkitade^ and tha krad ham 

Of the alroBg-haartad aoUtea-tlie foU of the dnuft— 

The sounding. of tmmpeta— ^e tnuao|rfing of steeds. 

The crowding of camels from mountains and meadsr— 

And at intotala lap thso' the populace aent 

From aolna alferar-hait'd fadiflc the huratin »"»«— 

The wild words of sorrow hi mo«n and In shriek 

From the heart of some maiden or mother that break — 

The waving of banners— the vigorous bound 

Of some proud Arab ateed at the shrill trumpet's sound — 

The paqile idio gather to motm or behold 

That thundering host to the battle-field roll'd, 

As countless — as bright — and as loud in ita sweep 

As the stars of the aky or the vraves of the deep— 

And the lattices crowded with forms that appear 

Like beautifbl flowers in the Uoom dtha yaar— 

All send op to heaven a sound and a eight 

Of gladness and sorrow— despair and defightl 

The following lines are descriptive of the entry of Rudekki, the hero of 
the poem, into Medina, and we were struck in their perusal with the re- 
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semblance^ whether real or imagined which-it seemed to us they bear as 
a description to a similar pma^^ in Lei^ Hfmfs beMitM << Story of 
Rimini/' and to which it b iM% if ttl fU iofeMc; 

SooQ £d her doniMi cf mRtfty nin^ 

Tmg d with uM b w ro fug nonif bcnvo his 6y68> 

And firam her |pui'IsIiiiubj a cUef rode oat 

inTith sound of dfutki* Mid tnuu|v sod gxeetiiig nuxit j 

Of er their shottMen mantles iooBtify floig. 

And bnghdy Bet tvitb nch embfoideiy hiuii^. 

And the hi glitter of tbeb watHng gold, 

A§ the wmd dsncM aloug etch playfbf ftid* 

Fhsh'd on the eye like suioy njs ikst wake 

O'er the hfne lipptea ef some breezy h^e. 

Akog their c o umeifc* gtoasy aides there A[0&e 

Hoasjsgs of pearf and cjiinsou in tlw son, 

Andj blight as sofMnWy ftt each gafint bounc^ ^ 

FlaahM thro' the errnvd «dasal2!^gfoiyto«iS^ ^ 

Than coie lorth Benlj, ntftier <jknwf lBh«iiM' 

And riuBg ringlety iHmBg1ifirwlMBil&^ ' 

V^ithin whose thrflfing fttd, the Itfoslein'a eyes 

Beheld a glimpse of promised Paradisedi _ 

Some scattered flowers along the chiettain's way. 

Some song his'fione as Inrds sahitQ t!ie clav. 

Some glanc'dtike shooting titUB al<m^ bis side, • 

Paahing the fair long curls in mirth aside 

From the soft eye, that like a young sunS splendour, 

Diffus'd a histre beautSul and tender ; 

And many a spear-head flash'd upon the sight, 

Bath'd in the g<dden sunbeam's shower of fight. 

And banners on tiie fimiung wmds were flyifig» 

And music in the mdkwy distance dying. ' 

All throng'd to greet the renegade tfiat came, 

Crown'd witfathe gkfy of hia grofwmg f^one—- 

Him who had been on victory's latest day, 

Firit m thefield— last— fiercest m the £ray. 

The first meeting of Rudekki with Nourmah the heroine is thus elegantly 
nd wtmly detoribcdr-— 

With solitaiy step Rudekki came 
By the refireshing flow of that ceol stream. 
Met dMmnld he that the music of its water 
Smig by laie bMMT of Khalsd's dttMBBg daaghfti»; 
Else could a stranger's paoseless step intrude 
On sleeping Beauty's sacred solitndel 
k2 
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O Heavens ! what a delights awe came o*er 
Hit shrinking heart thrilling into its oore» 
When thro* the foliage on his aching sight 
Bunt that bright vision like the flood of light 
That fills the 4a«sling vista spring clouds ope. 
Or likp, in sadness, unexpected hope. 
Stirless and mi^te he stood^-so deep the speU« 
While watching her. wann bo«)m*s genUe swell, 
UerEp of ruby and the delicate hue 
Thato'o hercheekits blushing softness threw— 
The curls desc-ending fisncifuU j free 
O'er the white neck's vohiptuotts symmetry— 
The silky eye-brow, 'neadi hex foiehead's snow. 
Arching theHght'ning that repos'd below. 
And the hu arm whose jewel'd whiteness shone, 
Bivalling the pure breast it sank upon. 

The character of' the Prophet is portrayed with much animation, but 
we are unwilUody oblige^ to omit jt, and pass on to a short extract from the 
Battle, which decided the fate of the Roman Eastern dominion; on the 
merits of thisweshallnotofieranopinionybutourreaders will perceive that the 
Poet has not unsuccessfully adopted the manner of the Bard of Abbotsford.— 

How bom'd our lines of mountain strength 

To hear the trumpet blow. 
And pour their thousands' turban'd length 

Upon $he ready foe. 
It rang at last thro' cliff and glen. 
Then shower'd the shafts and met the men. 
And sprang to heaven the *' Tecbir" loud, 
Like bursting of a thunder-doud; 
Witber'd the young and shrank the proud 

Before the onset's swell ; 
The surge of battle rose and sank. 
The earth reel'd with the blood it drank 
And rank 6iq>ptied the place of rank. 

As Khaled's people fell. 

There are of course many imperfections in this volume; but we willingly 
concede to Mr. Shea, the full benefit and advantage of Uie plea advanced 
in his dedication, which indeed should incline us to overlook much greater 
defects than those which we have been enabled to observe. On the whole, 
we have arisen from the penisal of the work much pleased and gratified. 
Its merits have, in our estimation, far out-numbered its faults, and we shall 
indeed hail with pleasure the second appearance of its author, should, as 
we anticipate, the success of the present publication again induce him to 
solicit public patronage. 
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STANZAS 

ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG LADY ON HER MARRIAGE. 

We muit part, it is true, for so lleaven decrees. 
And oar hopes and our wishes ilj off on the broese. 
And those hearts that one time, we beheld in our bliss 
Intermingle their sweets in a heavenly kiss. 
Sweet Margaret* axe parted by thee. 

Yes, parted, ahd cleft, by a mighder blow, 
Thanlight'nings inflict on the forests below. 
And the r^ streams that maddened their quivering beat 
AreaUfrossB and iced in the midst of their heat. 
For their sunshine is clouded by thee. 

By thee,— yet 'tis strange,— for thy bliss-beaming eye. 
And the bud of thy beauty, oft fostered a sigh,— 
A sigh— when the thought of our parting came o*tt 
Ourdeligbte>— wkh the fear, that you'd love me no more. 
And leave me unftttered, not free. 

Yes Margaret, we loved, and the flame burned bright. 
Thro' thedamps, and the chills of an iU boding night. 
And thine eyes as they glisten'd with love's hallow'd ray, 
Seem*d like beac<ms of heaven, to point out the way 
, T« the haven of bliss, and to— thee. 

And when evening beheld thee in beauty array *d 
Wander forth, while aU nature in stillness was laid. 
When our hearts were as warm, as cold was the dew 
Which fell heavy, and tearlike, on me and on you. 
It wept, for dark fiite lour'd on thee. 

And thy destiny's voice might be heard from on high. 
As it rode on the wings of that evening's sigh. 
And thy dread fete was written on each UtUe cloud. 
As it wrapped the bright disc of some star, like a shroud. 
Yet, that fate was not noticed by thee. 

But we smiled, and our smiles was the offspring of love. 
Such as angels and cherubs engender above, 
Andl looked not to heaven, <br thxon'd in thine eyes. 
There were beauties we look for in vain in the skiei. 

And those eyes were as stulight to me. 
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And we talked, and thy voice was as song to mine ear. 
When a chorus of heavenly spirits was near. 
And \hj words were as soothiag, asilephyr's low wwl» 
When it whispered its music thro* Araby's vale 
And I was then thinking of th«e. 

But this day-dream is past, and those joys that beam'd bright. 
Are no w^, clouded, and dimm*d by thy destiny's might, 
Aud thy song and thyself are the sport of a fkte. 
Which permits thee to we«p, and to pin» when too faite. 
For that heart whkh was torn fiiom thae. 

Sweet girl, thou'rtgone, b«t thy name is impretsM 
On this heart tho' \m broken, and iobb*d of its rest. 
And thine image it tfaron'd in this boiOB of woe. 
There to, rest, while this eool k imprisotted below, 
When I'm gone, with my spirit 'twill flee. 

Adieu then, tiioa ^ar one, for aigh is the hour. 
When thy heart must be yieUtd to dcetiBy's pe«r*r 
Whea thy hand most be eta^ aetd thgr bosmeaiest 
By d stranger, — but oh ( may he nevee be Uest 
With the joy that once beam'd upon me, — 

And again, lore, adieu,— the' my bright day is feat,. 
Yet this bosom dial! shehev thy naae to the kit ; 
A nd the day may yet cease. lAim warn pteeemsi aie o'er. 
When in vain thou wilt sea»b, mid wfltpaat aftar meie ; 
That -again thou may'st smile upon me. 



AN EPISTLE FROM MAC RINCO. 



An epistle from Mr. Primus Jucundtis Mm RincOf professor of Dan- 
fiing in the town of Bantry, to the learned Editor of " Bolster* s Quar- 
terly Magazine," Cork, 

Sir, 

The last number of the Magazine, I perceive, contains a furious sett-to 
on poor Mac Diarmuidh, in the Belcher style of criticism, which the ^^gem- 
men*' in Blackwood have brought into such repute ^ late. The assailant 
is no less a personage than the Irish nonpareil, the renowned Mr. Timothy 
Tickler, whose qualiacations as a first-rate bruiser, in darkening the lights 
and battering the grinders of so mftny iUniterred a«thors, hafe acquired so 
much notoriety for bim iii the " Imtd ^calus:' Adimtng, as I must in 
common with the rest of vour readers, the elegance and dexterity of his 
address, I may be allowed to question the propriety of his positions, and 
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the efficacy of hi« hits. His principat attacks may be reduced to three 
points — ^the topographical errors of the story — ^the " moral and physical 
impossibilities" oi the occurrences, — and the loftiness of the style. As to 
the first charge I have no difficulty in acknowledging that I was in a great 
measure indebted to my own imagination for the topography ; and I was 
sangume enough to believe, that, if the tale was sufficiently interesting in 
the particulars, very few of your readers would quarrel with me for having 
wielded the wand of Prospero like the rest of my emfreres — transported 
a castle a few miles from its original site, and tramfbrmed an island into 
a continent. If similar transgresaiont are to be visited on all our novel- 
ists and poets, I am afraid that we must get rid of the majority of our 
works of fiction, under the censorship of Mr. Tickler. It would be un- 
grateful, however on my part, not to state how indebted I feel for the 
information he has been pleased to famish respectiing the topography of 
Cape Clear. Had he subjoined a censvt of the popuktkm — the quantity 
of shell fish found on its coast, and the number of dives taken by tiie 
gulls in those waters, the obligation would have been duly appreciated. 

As to the " moral and physical impossibilities,'* (Timothy loves plain 
English) I have only to observe that it was by no means physically im- 
possible for the ladies to have reached the castle in the space of time al- 
luded to, provided he was good natnred eaough. to have allowed the build- 
ing to remain in the situation where I placed it. And if we suppose that 
the heroines of the tale set out on the adventure in opposition to the wish- 
es, or without the knowledge of their friends, the " moral impossibility*^ 
of the thing will vanish into thin air. As to the great merit of invention 
for which Mr. T. gives me credit, I must say that I cannot accept the 
compliment at his hands. Tlte itory has besn u loitg time current 
amonast the peasantry in this quarter; smd I oan claim no other merit for 
myself, than that of having pruned the wildness of its legendary form — 
lopped off a few of those " moral and physical impossibilities" which 
have annoyed my dear friend so much, and presented it in a modified 
state to the public^ Had the story been of my own creation, 1 should, of 
course, hold myself accountable for the absence of that " verisimilitude," 
and tlie callidajunctura which, it seems, according to the new code of 
criticism, are essential to the character of a legend. Mr. Tickler sneers 
at the romantic daring of the female characters; but for my own part, I 
am such an enthusiast m this point, that I verily believe that the heart of 
woman would be found fearless and devoted, in those tremendous exigen- 
cies, which bend-the spirit, and blanch the cheek of man.. 

Mr. T. will have no objection to concede^ th^t style is, in a great mea- 
sure, a matter of taste — that there may be some fastidious enough to find 
ftiult with his own, notwithstanding the attic ti^it, and the flashes of ima- 
^nation with whieh it is embellished; and to qttestion whether the first 
essays of his youthful pen possessed greater claims upon the indulgences 
of the public, than the production which has proved such a provocative 
to his splendid bile. 

Your's faithfully, &c. Ac. 

Primus Jucundus Mac Rinco. 
Cnoc-na-veach School, \ 
Dec. 20th, 1826. > 
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irnr do we lovb the laurel tree? 

Aidrmatd to Thomai Moore, Esq. 

Wty do we la?e the Laurel Tree ?— 
Pause for a moment,— yoo shall see.— 

A wreath of its dark green leaves is the meed 
Most dear to the hero, on worn oat steed 
Returning with marks of many a scar. 
Received 'mid the turmoil and din of war. — 

And Lore on the Laurel Toochsafed his care, 
Twas he who heard yotfng Daphne's prayer y 
When fleeing from one she could not lawe, 
On the blue river's bank she was seen to rove ; 
Yes, it was he who watched o*er her despair. 
Smiled, and changed her into a Laurel there ;— 
And since Lore prised it, shall not we 
Heart-homage pay to the Laurel Tree ?— 

More reason to love it, — 'tis linked with the fame 
With the deathless fkme of the' bard— when his name. 
The echoing vmce of a nation calls— 
To grace for ever Fame's adamant halls. 
He may not enter, unless his brow 
Be enwreathed with the Laurel, as thine is now.r 

Are these not reasons enough, why we 
Should prise so much the Laurel Tree? 

A. W. 



LITERARY NOTICES. 



JZedechias, a Hebrew Tale, and other Poems, by P. I. Meaglier, will 
be published during the present month, in one volume foolscap octavo. 

Hints to young Sportsmen on the art of Shooting Flying, will be pub- . 
lished in a few weeks. — It is the production of a First-rate Shot, and an 
experienced Sportsman. 

There ate over a hundred new publications announced for the present, 
season, amongst which are: — The Epicurean, a tale in verse, by Thomas 
Browne, the younger — The Life of Napoleon^ by the author of Waverly — 
Memoirs of Lord Byron, by Thomas Moore — ^A second series of Fairy 
Legends of the South of Ireland — The Conway Papers — Hallam's Con- 
stitutional History of England — The Garrick rapers — New Works, by 
the authors of " Tremaine," «* Granby," " Gilbert Earle,*' •' Paul Jones," 
** The Spy,'* "Sayings and Doings," and " Highways and Byways.*^ 
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NOTES ON IRELAND* 



The documentary evidence relating to the early history of ancient Ire- 
land is much dispersed, and that wluch can be* collected is far from con- 
yeying satisfactory or extensive information. Is it not strange, that if 
literary records did formerly exist, they should wonderfully disappear, 
leaving but a few small and exaggerating relics to characterize those which 
may be supposed to have perished? Previous to the invasion in the 
tweliUi century, the treasures of learning, if any, could, have been easily 
preserved, as the natives were then powerful, and the sovereignty of the 
island as a whole or in parts, was not seriously obtained by incursiona 
from strangers. We are told of ancient parliaments c<mvenea triennially 
at the hill of Tara, in which learning m all its branches, was discussed, 
improved and promulgated. Had the &ct been really the same as that 
represented, would not the beneficial results be extaosive with the remo- 
test and most obscure comer of the land. Literati would have floa- 
rished every where, and the multiplication of their labours been wonder- 
ful. From wlmt has been said, there is a presumption that literature was 
a scarce commodity in Ireland, anterior to the invasion under the Earl 
of Strigul. Had learning prevailed, it is clear that its records would have 
been widely difiused, and existing at the period when the English ar- 
rived, they must have been notic^, and could not have been destroyed* 
It is said that the monuments of the ancient glory of the country were 
swept away, by the exterminating hand of the tyrant who came to esta- 
blisn his own dominion on the ruins and obliteration of every thing v^di 
might have preserved a memory of the former greatness and spl^dor of 
the kingdom. This supposition, is however a mere child of the imagina- 
tion, and has no existence whatever in fact. Is it considered m the con- 
troversy, to what extent the Saxons, .after landing pushed their con- 
quests, if such indeed they are deserving of being ouled? It aj^^etai t» 
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be well ascertained that the first settlements were confined to a few towns' 
situated along the coast, and many ages revolved before the strangers be- 
came acquainted with the interior of the country. The English Pale is 
a term well understood in the history of the Saxon jurisdiction in Ireland. 
This barrier, or limitation, did not circumscribe a greater extent of terri- 
tory than what would be equal at most to the area of one or two modem 
counties. English possession, was confined to the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the metropolis, or stretched at most as far as a certain distance in- 
Meath. Cooped within a demarcation so scanty,- the invaders of course 
would at first be looked upon in no more dangerous light, than a local 
band of colonists, without much territory or power. 

The Irish institutions flourished as usual, a monarch, was recognized, 
and the subordinate chieftains held in vassalage as under the old systenr. 
This is the loose and gt^neral idea which occurs to me of the state of learn- 
ing and science in Ireland, in remote periods which are gratuitously co- 
vered with glory, by native and evidently prejudiced historians. It is true, 
I am very well aware, that many seminaries flourished at a certain golden 
age of literature in the country. The praises of Lismore, its colleges and 
halls of learning, were sung to my youthful fervor, and I listened with 
admiration mingled with delight to a theme, so fraught with excitation to 
a juvenile understanding. Nor was the rival university of Armagh for- 
gotten, in the enumeration of the i^positories of ancient lore. To these 
celebrated schools, crowds amounting to thousands flocked for instruc- 
tion, and Irish hospitality afforded a liberal and gratuitous education to 
every fbreigner, who sought the classic shores of leme. With such oppor- 
tunities, and that they existed is a fact not to be impugned or questioned, 
ii must be readily allowed, that mental cultivation pervaded every class 
of the people, when such wealthy fountains of science as those jerst men- 
tioned, were diffusing in every direction the most pure and refreshing 
streams, I grant that Ireland at this happy era, was learned, and what is 
better, that it was singularly virtuous and pfous. But allowing all these 
admissions, the original assertion which I laid down remains, untouched 
and unaffected. My objection was against the civilization of Ireland, at 
remote epochs, and the illumination which beamed from the colleges of 
Armagh and Lismore, did not warm and gladden the land until after 
the introduction of die Christian religion.- Previous to this event, the 
history of the Country is wrapped up in clouds, and all that b said m 
praise, as it rests^ upon no documentary evidence, must be looked upon 
as little better than a splendid fable. The achievements and ordinances 
of Fodhla and Fion are singled out as objects of particular, complacency. 

I have no reason to deny that moral culture to a great extent existed in 
the reigns of these monarchs, and that it prevailed with more than ordinary 
force during the government of the latter. Still, it cannot but be admitted 
that the improvement referred to, consisted more in the framing of laws 
and the regulation of the local police, than in any attempt to enlarge the 
boundaries of knowledge in the country. There were Colleges of Druids 
to be sure, and the Brehons aflected to be the repositories of all that was' 
profound and profitable in the science of jurisprudence and legislation. 
But the learning of the priests was shut up within the impenetrable pre- 
cincts of their groves, and the Brehon Lawyers uttered their oracles in 
living words, without hazarding their wisdom to written. documents. And" 
in the present enquiry it may be fairly asked^ to what original sources' 
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«con]d the primitive Irish have been indebted for the introduction of Literate 
<ture among them ; surely it will not be advanced that the first Colonists, 
•the Barbarian Scythians, imported Science from the, tangled woods and 
untilled deserts of Northern Asia. ' 

A Nomadic race, their sole occupation was war or pillage, their resi- 
dence migratory and changeable. Amongst the Scythians, the only 
sage was Anacharsis, and the information which he acquired in Greece, 
was rejected with savage dislike by his rude and illiterate countrymen. 
We have no record whatever, to satisfy us of Scythian intelligence, or to 
•change the strongest doubts, into the most slender degree of certainty. 
From these premises therefore, it will be evident that the Milesians^ like 
the Goths, were ho better than ferocious and unenlightened adventurers, 
^yho, tired ut home^ souglit settlements in more gentle and inViting regions. 
The state of Ireland in distant ages, may also be ascertained from com*- 
4)aring it .with the condition of heighbouriog nations at the «ame periods. 
Germany^ Gaul, and Britain, may oerve as aexamples to try the test of 
^e jcoroparison intended, and by this rule it will not appear that Ireland 
is. entitled to much glory in the way of poUtical or social refinement. We 
know, from Tacitus, the history, in all its parts, of the ancient inhabitants of 
Germany. This celebrated writer describes the Germans as possessed of 
mo6t warlike dispositions, and also distinguished with many singular viitues 
which shed a lustre on the savage life. JVluch however, as the historian 
ext^lls the temperance, frugality ^ and^ie chastity of the Germans, truth 
compelled him to be silent upon the arts which embellish and refine society. 
The Germans, were in fact, a race of warlike barbarians, exercised in the 
profession of arms, and striking terror on whatever enemies adventured to 
oppose them. Their neighbours, the Gauls, furnished a picture somewhat 
similar in its general features, though not. quite so captivating as the one 
Tacitus has drawn. . Equally skilled in arms^ it does not appear that their 
character was as perfect in other respects. The reader has only to inspect 
the elegant commentaries of Julius Csesar, and he will-find an entertaining 
and ininute Teeord of (he manners and transactions of the Gallic nation. 
Csesar, after subduing Gaul, was led, by his ambition xm: 4>uriosi^, lo bear 
the Roman eagles across the narrow channels which separated him from 
the shores of Britain. He describes the circumstances of his landing, and 
posterity know how extremely savage he found the proprietors of the 
Chalky Clifis. Among the three nations described, there must have been 
in ancie»t times some occasional intercourse, casual or regular is not so 
important to be ascertained for my purpose. If a communication was kept 
up, the benefits of one country must have found a passage to the others, 
but in the absence .of social improvements, we may safely conclude, that 
none existed to be shared or participated by the rude people whom 1 have 
just considered. It was immediately previous to the birth of Christ, that 
the character is drawn by Coesar, so unfavourable in all respects to the 
manners and cultivation of the ancient Britons. For argument sake, I 
therefore conclude that the condition of the people inhabiting the adjacent 
Isjand of Inisfail or Ireland, was the same. I suppose that their habita- 
tions were little better than huts, and their pursuits precisely similar to 
those of other barbarians. How then is the intelligence ascribed to Logaire 
.and OUam, accounted for ? or whence could the lights of science and mo- 
.rals be derived in favour of one island, whilst its neighbouring sister re* 
imwed buried in the shades of the thickest darkness? The suppositioki 
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labtiudy andcaUsloraUtheingenttityof VidlanoeyorO'Ckmnor, to 
itf up and oauBdce probaUe. The tridL is one which was very common to 
the early romancers^ styled bards, to Use sight of facU when th^ taHced 
of their ancestors, and to substitute a brilliant creation of their own, instead 
4^ the plain unvarnished tale of a simple narrative. By no other means 
can the boasted pre-eminence of the Hibemo-Celts be made accountable 
to the disinterested and impartial Enquirer. Bards first told their over- 
charged and fictitious story, which was afterwards copied with uncriticisiBg 
partiality by native historians, who loved Ireland in this instance better 
than tndh. The foregoing are oohjectores applied to the condition of the 
Irish, previous to the introduction of Christianky. It remains next to be 
ccmsidered what piogiess was subteauently made, and how far that divine 
event a£fected the literature, as well as the civilization of the people to 
whom the speculations of these essays were turned. The birth of Christc- 
anity was not only the day-star of salvation, -but the lamp of knowledge to 
the nations of the world. Learning and civtlizatioD, before the appearance 
of this mystery of religion, were confined to the possession of the Crredcs 
and Ronmns. Wherever the empire of the latter extended, science, k k 
true, had also found its way, but the very distant and barbarian provinces 
idid not feel the benefits of that intellectual devdopement, which the arts 
of Rome could so effectually excite. Many regions of the East could boast 
iOf thdr sdtools of philosophy, and their crowds of wise and learned men ; 
ibut the savage tribes of the North, and the remote nations of the West, 
were doomed to continue in the darkness of ignorance, and the feiocky of 
uncivilizatioa. When the dinne author of a new and redeeming code of 
leligion appeared, the mists which had so long lowered over the eaith and 
its inhabitants were dispersed, and the sun of knowledge beamed in the 
heavens, and poured a flood of light to the most distant com^s of the 
worid. The miraculous propagation of a novel faith, by the ministry of 
Ignorant fishermen, is too well admitted and established to require a pause 
for the purpose of discussion or elucidation. All tx>nfess that Christianity . 
made war upcm the consecrated superstitions of the pagan world, and soon 
prostrated all its idols and shrines. The polished schoktr, the wily philoso- 
pher,, and the enlightened statesman, were not able to resist the evidences 
of the Christian creed, and they soon became its most sincere and fervent 
professors, Christianity was recruited from the store of Zeno to the gardens 
of Aristotle, and the former proud sages of the schools were chan^d into 
humble ministers of the Gospel. When such enlightened men bec^tme the 
teachers of religion, the acquisition of human knowledge accompanied the 
inculcation of evangelical lessons. Mighty masters of sacred historical lore, 
yoked themselves to the humble faith of a Redeemer, and roamed about 
among the nations of the world, reclaiming from their, abominations the 
benighted children of pagan infidelity. It was to this new method of civil- 
izing, that the hearts and understandings of barbarians owed their reforma- 
tion. The cross, that awful symbol of Christian diq)ensation, traveled 
over the kingdoms of the earth, diffusing a luminous track of celestial 
intelligence. How soon the propagation of the faith arrived in Ireland, is 
not well determined, but no doubt is admitted of missionaries having land- 
ed Uiene long before the time of St. Patrick. It is from this event 
the culture (^ the Irish nation is to be dated, assigning to the romantic era 
of fiction all that rhyming chroniclers relate of its primitive worth and ilUi- 
'fliination« In denying however, or at least doubting the favourable pidures 
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)Kki up by aacient writers, it canoot at ail be denied that tlie Irish mind, 
like the frith eoil, was a fruitful receptacle for the seeds of universal im- 
profement. Numerous converts blessed the efforts of the first missionaries, 
and die sun of knowledge gradually spread its refireshing beams over the 
entire surface of our island, which was afterwards destined to receive 
the characteristic denomination of Sacred. The first preachers of the 
Gospel are said to have entered on the Irish missions from the East. The 
manner in which the date of the paschal solemnity was kept, different 
frum the leguiation of the Roman ritual, is a proof of this. However, my 
object at piesent is not to consider the doctrinal or ceremonial observances 
of rdigion, but to see how far the moral habits of the aboriginal Iri^ were 
«evoluttoaized by the novd changes introduced amongst them. One of the 
Btet inflaences of the Christian system, would be to attempt reclaiming 
from the prevalent vices, and to substitute order and regularity in the place 
of the measures directed and conducted by the mad authority of the pas- 
sions. A thirst ibr Che effusion of blood, which is a propensity so common 
to the savas;e state, the pr^epts of a mild and pacific worship would en- 
favour to mitigate and allay. Men would be tau^t to look upon each 
•other as friends and btothers, and not as implacable enemies, eagerly 
panting ior their mutual destruction. The bonds of social affection would 
he drawn mcMre closely, and the rules of a well organized intercourse ex- 
plained and acted upon. Predatory pursuits whioi cause tlie neglect of 
tilia^, and an inattention to fixed modes of residence would soon fell 
-into disnse, and particular spots would be selected, improved and tenanted. 
As soon as tl^ Christian missionaries appeared, a light shone on the 
darkened diildren of the desert, and they looked with horror on the des- 
perate and abandoned courses of tlieir former life, prowling about before 
ibr subsistence, destitute of every ray of happiness, they were soon brought 
U^pether in multitudes, and felt the blessed effects of enlightened govem- 
meat and salutary laws* The new prt^lytes to their faith had ideas 
unknown before, communicated to their astonished minds, Peace, mu- 
Inal good will, charity, industry, wei'e amongst the numerous virtues in- 
-Gulcated upon the dutiful and obedient converts. To reason abstractedly, 
it will be admitted ths^ nothing more effectually inHuenoes the practice 
of men, than the thoughts with which they are familiar. By this mode 
of reasoning the sublime and salutary trutns communicated to the Irish,' 
fed them into corresponding habits, and seriousness and attention to ge- 
neral improvement, followed the cares of their religious teachers. The 
fields now began to be covered with abundant harvests, houses upon a 
better {dan to be constructed, and regular communities to be collected 
witlun the boundaries of towns and villages. Education, the immediate 
agent of religion, began to spread itself among the youth of the country, 
and schools and seminaries were multiplied over the surface of Ireland. 
Thus was the introduction of Christianity, the era of universsi happiness 
to the Irish. Minds before untutored and ferocious, were softened down 
by the gentle lessons of the gospel, and prepared for a rapid improvement 
in every thing which can cultivate and ameliorate life. We behold the 
country, now renewed in living circumstances, which could tend to distin- 
guish it from its anterior rudeness. Edifices raised for the worship of 
^ religion and the accommodation of its ministers, gave a fidd to archi- 
• teoture, and embellished the bare and paltry appearance which before 
prevailed. The temples dedicated to shch noble purposes, served as mo- 
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;del8 for their structures, and palaces of princes, and colleges of education, 
may be supposed to have aspired to the utmost perfection of the art of 
building. Here 1 may pause and reflect with admiration on. the quick 
advancement to perfection, when men are wisely directed, and when they 
-exert their utmost abilities in a virtuous and honourable cause. The de- 
■velopement of the secret operations of nature, in all her economy, is rapid, 
and crude and unformed elements quickly pass into all the symmetry anU 
combination of parts, observable in a complicated and complete organic 
oatioB. So it is with the designs and plans of men, these also come t» 
a speedy termination, when aided by perseverance and an untiring promp- 
titude of action. All states have grown into sudden maturity from the 
¥reakest and most impotent beginnings, — witness Rome ; witness the flou- 
jrishing republic of Greece ; tmd the rule is made invariable and certain. 
These are sufficient data therefiDre to account for any supposed greatness 
which ancient Ireland, might have attained within the contracted limits of 
a short and rapid rotation of years. It can be conceived that the coun- 
try had been buried in the deepest abyss of ignorance and barbarity, and 
jret had emerged into the glory of light and science, within the compass 
of a very short period. The talents, and missionary zeal of the first pro- 
pagators of Christianity, is enough to account for the extraordinariness of the 
lEtQt. Such beneficial changes had resulted elsewhere, and why should 
Ireland have been disqualified fmm making as important ameliorations 
in her manners? True it is, that Ilume, in speaking of the sojourn of the 
Romans in Britain, does not ascribe -to ^eir residence ail .those bene^ 
£ts ^ich so skillful and enlightened a peeple were capable of bestowing. 
The dignity of the Romans in England continued for more than four 
centuries, and the historian asserts, that afW their departure to prop up 
the tottering fabric of their own Empire, th^ natives were utterly helpless, 
and ignorant of those arts, which could protect them from the incursions 
•of the nothern Picts and Caledonians. But even admitting the state- 
ment ^f a writer, who is far from being remarkable for the accuracy and 
iruth of his statements, tlie continued backwardness of the Britons may 
be accounted foe, consistently with the advanced theory of the quick inv- 
{)rovement of a nation. There is an essential difference between the enerw- 
^ies and actions of a gang of slaves, and the unfettered exertions of 
free and unshackled agents. Now, it may well be supposed the condi^ 
lion of the ancient Britoiks, under the dominion of the Romans was ser- 
vilte, and that the conquerors used no pains to raise their subjects to any 
fiort of level with themselves, in the arts and embellishments of life. The 
case of the Britons during these centuries of submission, is capable of 
much further examination, but the hurry of these notes does not allow 
me to stop for the investigation. Far different ii» the account which k 
.given by Hume of the influence which Christianity had upon the improve- 
ment of the Saxon Heptarchy, and the slightest compliment paid by such 
a writer on such a subject, leaves volumes of untold panegync to be sup- 
posed and understood. The advances of the Saxons indeed in every de- 
.gree of improvement, are the strongest proofs of illustration of all that I have 
ventured to assert above. A people proverbially wariike and fierocious, 
^ere, under the tuition of Christian pastors, soon reclaimed from their 
jrudeness, and became a highly gifted, civilized and religious people. 
X^hristianitY therefore became the iwrhool of the nations, and it opened to 
Ahfi astonished eyes of the unletlefed barbarian, not only the treasures qf 
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lioman knowledge, but what was better, it threw aside the clouds that 
iotercepted hb view of fiiturily, and displayed to him the immortal glo- 
ries of a celestial kingdom. To sum up, I think that the hypothesis has 
been fairly sustained of the barbarism of Ireland, previous to the era of 
iu conversion, and that all its far-famed intelligeDce is to be dated from 
the same supernatural event. — A comparison with the barbarous nations 
of Europe, was one proof of my supposition, the non-existence of mo- 
numents either architectural or scriptural was another convincing branch 
of the evidence adduced. All the documents we possess in favour of the 
ancient Insh, are a few Scythian swords made of the Chalkos of Horner^ 
a rude sort of weapon used by the early Greeks, as well as the warriors^ 
of Asia, To these may be added, a few gold' trinkets of rude fabric,, 
and small value, which appear to have been the ornaments of some petty 
princes or chiefs. The production of these articles, argues merely a cer-' 
tain rude skill in bi*aziery, possessd in common with the wildest and most 
unpolished tribes of the American forests^ or the Islands of the great 
Pacific. 

Implements of war, and articles of personal decoration, are found to 
have been constructed with the greatest ingenuity and good taste, by per- 
sons in all other respects, totally unimproved and barbarous. The cloaks 
of Indian feathers brought from the Otaheitean and Sandwich Islands, to- 
gether with their weapons of war and domestic utensils, prove this point 
to a certainty. I willingly concede therefore to the old Mdesian tribes, a 
certain degree of mechanical skill and practice, 'but beyond this^ no records 
of their history permit me to advance even a single step. 
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Oh ! yes, to me those rocks are sweet. 
And welcome to this withered breast. 
Here in this cahn and lone retreat^ — 
But what have I to do-with lestl 
I want it not ; but 'tis not meet 
That heartless fools should read exprest 
E'en in my looks the wildered brain. 
The heart that pants for peace in vain. 

I climb'd the steep o'er heaven and earth,; 
My wild eye wandered fax and firee ; 
And hark! the guileless laugh of mirth 
Woke the blithe echo with its glee, 
I hail'd the titUe stranger's birth. 
Child of the soul's gay levity ! 
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There wii a tim©— 4>ul hu«L, that »tram— 
The haart may break* but not complain. 

Oh ! 'twas a voice too dearly known. 
Yet o«» it would have iooth'd mine ear. 
But BOW, that eweet, yet daagerous tone 
I iMiit aot, oh ! I daie not hear. 
It speaks of hope for ever flown. 
Of joys too fondly, madly dear. 
Of all that— but my soul beware ! 
Rooe BOt that ttOMterfroB his lair. 

How sweet the scene, affection chose 
Far bam. the world's unfieeling strife, 
Heiedw^U that naifealeas blest rei^ese 
That &«ed IbisetftilDeM of life. 
Of that cold worid, ita crimes, iU woes, 
Where guilt and grief are ever rife. 
On hope's young bud, joy's blossom fair ! 
To fling <he widew of deqpair. 

Where high in massy rudeness cast. 
Yon cliff with lichen thinly crowned. 
Frowns like throned giant at the blast 
That sweeps his time-bleached base around. 
Where winds the Socgue in murmurs fost* 
I list the billows soothing sound,— 
Soothing! that word is not for me. 
The days are fled when such would be. 

Away! shaU selflsh grief ptoAuie 
The spot lo lore aad Laara dear T 
No— if thou wilt and must oomplaia. 
Go, dotaid, to some desert dfsar. 
Howl t« the stomachy munuun vain, 
But davs Bot, dare not breathe them here ;— 
This glen with griefii like theirs or thee. 
Holds not the tightest sympathy. 
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THE IRISH STUDENT. 



London^ March 2nd, 1827. 

J. D. C. the subject of these few lines was a Student pf Law and a mem- 
ber of Gray's f nn, London. You must all haye known him ihat ever dined 
there, for he was the very soul of fun, the emblem of mirth, aad the child 
of good humour and good nature. There was always a stru^le to get 
. near him, or to be at the table where tie sat, as there was a kind of na- 
iional playfulness and conviviality in his disposition, that caused his so- 
i^y to be universally courted %nd esteemed. His csp'eer waa short as 
it was brilliant, he shot like a meteor across the vale of jjfe, and th«n 
vanished for ever. I accompanied him og a Friday to the House of 
•Commons, to hear BroMghain*s u^otion on the Slavery qvestion: the 
House sat long«, the night was wet and warm, he walked home in the 
lain, and afli^rwards complained of weariness and debility; he took to 
his bed, and on my calling a few days after, I foiu^d he had passed that 
bourne where we all must go. Such was the premature and untimely 
£nd of that highly gifted youth ; of as fine a spirit as ever breathed. He 
wanted only a few days to complete his studies in En^and, and of re- 
turning to his native land to, practice his profession, where there was 
little doubt, that his talents and abilities of the very first description, 
would soon have raised him to that elevated rank in life, which it had 
long beep his earliest ambition to attain. He was formed by nature, and 
by the -subsequeot cultivation of his powers, to take a lead in literary 
conversations, and in -those societies formed for argument and discussion ; 
and those who have ever attended the Historical Society in Dublin, will 
iong remember him ibr the £uency and richness of his langus^, the in- 
genuity of his aip^viepts, and the astonishing fund .of classical and po- 
ntic information that he <:ould display upon every occasion, i remember 
long before I knew him^ being present at one of those discussions wherein 
he took a lead« and being particularly stru<:k by the peculiarity and ele- 
gance of his style, and :JtJie yersatility of his genius. There was an air of 
self-command and conscious avperiority in his mode of delivery, that 
.astonished and surprised you for so young a mcUi» and that Qatundly led 
you at first sight to set him down, as something vary di^oent from the ge- 
nerality of l€^ students. Such was my feeling at the moment, and 
indeed J may safely say, that our after intimacy by no means falsified 
my first impressions. The House of Commons was his principal resort, 
and Brougbayi was his favourite and his Idol. I well remember on the 
above-mentioqe^ night that we were separated by the crowd, yet Lnev^fi 
shall forget the lo^ of .exultation and delight he sometimes thcew me 
whenever that distinguished x^rator happened to soar. abovB the ordinary 
matters of comparison and detail, that formed the basis of his speech upon 
that occasion. Poor fellow 1 I little thought that animated look of gra- 
tification was the last sad tribute you were destined to pay our reci- 
procity of feeling and of sentiment. I little thought that death would use 
a harbinger like that as his last sad warning; that a few short days would 
jBee that face, which tlien beamed with anticipation of future consequence 
fi^ greatness, lie cold inanimate and motionless. Poetry, particular^ 
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the dramatic, was the favourite study of his boyhood, and the style and 
tenour of his after conversation, displayed the purity of his taste and the 
great extent of his knowledge. There was an air of classic and poetic 
richness in his language that pleased and delighted, while the accuracy 
and justness of his observations, clearly showed the critic and the scholar. 
He loved to revel with delight amidst the fine old school of Shakspeaie 
fmd Ben Johnson, of Massinger and of Gibber, and the natural wit and 
playfulness of his disposition, joined to his talenU and good humour, 
rendered him the brightest ornament of his company, and bis antimely 
end, a loss that society shall never cease to deplore. Oratory, as con- 
nected with the study of his professioti, was another of his favourite |nir- 
Butts, he formed his model more upon the argumentative and persuasive, 
than upon the flowery systems or the present day; his speeches were 
specimens of logical accuracy and precision ; he IM down his several 
poekions with the hand of a master, and conviction sddom failed to fol- 
low. When I recall to my recdlection the many gay scenes we have 
had together, and think of him ardent with spirits^ and glowing with 
life, I am more inclined to consider them as the visions of fancy, than 
the deedi of reality. But alasl a few short momenU' reflection soon 
destroys the illusion, and brings me back to the sad .sad certainty of the 
fact. One of these fanciful remembrances that now flit across my me- 
mory was as foUovra. During the last term before his death, there was 
A great entertainment in Gray's Inn Hall, where as everv one knows the 
greater number of the students are Irish, and on that day a good many 
had been called to the Bar. It was customary on these occasions to en- 
tertain the Hall, and to pass the evening in joyous festivitYv The scene 
of frolic had long commenced, and was proceeding in all the plenitude 
of light hearted hilarity and g6od humour, when a cdebrated original 
from the sister 'island was called on for a song, which he began with all 
his characteristic humour and the national drolery of his native country. 
The song was good, and it was harmless, nay it was not even calculated to 
sully the sain tship of an Anchorite, much less outrage the delicate feelings 
of a party of lawyers ; but strange as it may appear, these conscientious 
gentlemen, these epitomies of purity and rectitude of sentiment, took 
umbrage either at the words, or the mellifluous Leinster tone in which 
the song was delivered, and contrary to all the rules of Blackstone and 
etiquette, commenced a most unmannerly interruption. We looked in 
each others' faces in amazement wondering at the cause ol the distur- 
bance, by degrees I could perceive the national and wounded spirit 
breaking forth, and bursting through the indignant countenances of my 
felbw countrymen; out it came at- last, and with a simultaneous rush, 
a hundred tongues leaped forth, and demanded an instant apology from 
the disturbers. The scene soon exceeded all description ; the many ani- 
jmated and eager countenances, a little flushed with wine, and with a con- 
sciousness of the insult oflered to them ; the blood of sister islanders in 
ft fine state of fermentation, their furious and their fiery eyes flashing in- 
dignation at every glance, and their firm determination to interrupt the 
amusements of the evening, until their oflended feelings were pacified 
«nd appeased. The scene of tumult continued to encrease in conse- 
quence of some injudicious attempts to silence the general feeling 
€md to give another turn to the proceedings; but it would not do, we werfe 
4joo stubborn fmd vocilerous to yield priority to any clamM>ur but oulowb-; 
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«6 were too strong and too sensiUe of the insult offeved, to think of com- 
promtsing onr national and our wounded feelings; and I know not what 
n^ght have been the consequences, when there was an unanimous call for 
poor C. to plead the cause of insulted nationality, and ^ outraged laws 
of decency and decorum. Poor fellow! I saw him rise and make his last 
i^ppeal before a public assembly ; how little did I expect it would be his last: 
hc^ little did I think when 1 saw his finely animated countenance and his 
nanly figure rising to asert the lights of his insulted country, that a few 
short days would cons^;n it to nothingness and oblirion; would quench the 
fire and spirit of those angry eyes that then flashed with indignatbn , and fbt 
•ver silence thalt voice that tlien with such force and eneigy demanded an 
explanation ; up he rose and folding his arms, he rolled hib fipe intelligent 
eyes around him. wh3e the indignant curl of his upper lip, and bis digni- 
fiod determanation dearly shewed how deeply he felt the insult offered to 
hw national prejudices and feelings. Peace be to thy spirit mv poor fel- 
low, well didst tho« fight the battles of thy country on that n^ht ; welt 
didst thoa diowwhat we might expect in that spirit in maturity, which Aoa 
like iSbe infant Hereules in his cradle, strangled the serpent of discord, 
and silenced it with a look. Thy feults were few — they lie buried with 
thee; would that thy survivors could inherit some of thy virtues, and of 
thy amiable qualities ; — hard indeed has been thy fate to lie thus earlv, 
ookl, and forgotten, in a stranger land, nipped in the bud before tnc 
fruit had opened, blasted in the bright and vernal time of life ; torn from 
Iby home, thy femihy, thy friends, and consigned to a merciless oblivion ; 
no, not oblivion, for though no monument records thy merits, nor pom- 
pous epitaph upon thy graven stone, yet still, fond memory, that delight^ 
ful check upon the hand of time^ brings back the sad remembrance of thy 
many- virtues, to those few friends who knew and loved you. What avails 
thee now tliy many hours of study and seclusion, thy sleepless nights in 
search of science and of literature ; thy long laborious wanderings in the 
mazy paths of knowledge, all, like thy unsubstantial self, have vanished, 
and lefl no trace behind. The grave acknowledges no superiority ; the 
peer and the peasant, the schokur and the fool, axe ruled alike by fate*s 
impartial mandate ; even the philosopher, who tells what is not, but knows 
not what is, those pigmy puny searchers of the universe, who launch their 
little barks upon tne sea of speculation, and perish midst the shoab of 
scepticism. Those bold, yet weak, those ignorant, yet audacious few, 
who seeking to know all, confess at length that they know nothing. I 
stood upon his tomb a few days after he was buried, and trying to read 
the very secrets of his prison house, I fell musing on the fragile nature of 
this our mortal existence ; it is an awful act to visit the last sad resting 
place of a friend yet green in earth, ere the sounds of his voice have died 
on your ear, or his features faded from your imagination. You feel a kind 
of lonely void about the heart, a kind of sinking reckless apathf , when 
you call upon that being who hears you not, when you think of the days 
you have passed toge^er, snd you mid you ace in the world without him* 
When I thought that a few short hours ago, we both stood the same beings 
in the scale of creation, firmly treading the same path through life, enjoy* 
ing the same privileges, breaming the same air, pursuing the same hopes 
and same studies, and that these few short days should have separated us 
for ever; and that even still but a few short feet kept oui bodies asunder; 
but ah ! where was that life, that vivifying principle that makes us what 

o2 
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we are, that moving power to the mighty mechanism of man ; that think-' 
ing willing spirit that I felt within me> did that inhahit the narrow cell 
breath me, had the greedy sod devoured that emanation of the fire divine? 
No, countless worlds rolled between us, systems upon systems intervened to 
shut those mystic secrets from the prying eyes id mortals; while many 
weak imbecile man, has nothing left him but to hope and mourn. I reti- 
red from the spot with my eyes brimful of tears, and I unconsciously enters 
ed the busy world around me, and I thought what a farce was life, wheir 
every one plays his part, some longer, some shorter, but all unmask at length 
and shew their nothingness. And how short was my poor friend's part — 
how he just appeared upon the stage to vanish again ; and I thought whei» 
my turn would come^ to be swept off the scene, and hurried to oblivion. 
I thought of the gay and giddy crowd that whirled round me, that the 
mark of fate was on many, and that death was ever busy in liia search for 
victims ; that his was the labour that ^ever ceased ; his was the toil that 
knew no rest; slowly and surely he mowed his way, and nations fell before 
him. Fate I thy decrees are strong, we bow in obedience to them. 

It 18 now nearly twelve months since we parted, and it seems but the 
span of yesterday ; so strongly grows the tree of affection when once it is 
nrmly planted; I have since mixed much in the world; drank deeply of 
the pleasures of Paris, that modem Pamdise ; buried myself in the cares 
^nd business of this great metropolis; sought midst the delights of the 
continent,andthe more solid and domestic comforts of these islands^for that 
excitation of the animal spirits, which, some will say, constitutes happi-' 
ness; yet still the memory of my friend is as fVesh on my mind, and that 

tarting farewell, when 1 seized his manly and his honest hand, and bid 

'm, as I little Uiought, an eternal adieu, 

ECRYALVa. 



n 



THD ATTORNEY TO HIS MISTREai, 



Cmilibct in »u& arte credendam Mt. 

Black. Com. Vol, i, p7S, 



MADAItr, 

I hope you will not condemn my pfresumption in sending you the l^oeni 
hereinafter mentioned and contained^ the poor but genuine evidence of 
my passion. You cannot be ignorant how love has laid an attachment 
on my heart, and distrained all my affections, which being now m- 
pounded by your beauty, I fear it will be impossible to replevin. Ah! 
Madam, how could I take defence to the action of your ref\ilgent eyes ' 
I had nothing to plead, and having let judgment go by default, you have 
issued your execution, and seized upon every feeling of my soul. And 
whereas the term of my love has commenced (which can never know any 
vacation,) now tkerejore, may I not hope, that in tender aynsideratimi 
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thereof J you will not demur to my declaration' or put in a plea in 
abatement, but will join issue to ray passion; and that when the day of 
trial shall arrive, (of which I hope shortly to give you notice,) I may not 
he nonsttited ; but that yout heart will i£;at;e all temporary bars, and at 
last give a plea of confession, with a release of all errors, in which 
case matrimony shall record the verdict in my favour. Oh ! reflect. Ma- 
dam, on the sincerity of my adoration, which is without a precedent. To 
you alone has my heart made an absolute assignment of all its affectioiis 
without any provisoe or condition of redemption; and {any thing you may 
have heard to the contrary notwithstanding;) my soul has conveyed to 
you thefeesimple of her happiness. 1 shall now cease M further proceed^ 
ingsy until yOu put in your answer, which I hope will be amicable^ for, 
testat^ured, ^plea in bar will drive me to desperation, from which I shall 
never suffer a recovery, and in the end, death will serve his ejectment^ 
and oust from the possession of his life. 

Your adorer, and most devoted slave, 

TiMOTHEUS GOOSEQUILL, 
Given under my hand this 
itt day ef April, in the year 
9f'omr Lord 18^. 

To Miss Susanna Snujffle, Spinster^ 



THE POEM 

1X> WHICH THE fORkOOING LETTER REFERS. 



O thoa, bright image of a saint above, 
Whoie channs those soft sensatioiis now impart 

Behold how Cupid, in the CouH of Love, 
Has nutrk'd his writ and teited apon my heart. 

That heart, arretted by iby hassling eyes, 
No sounds can raise, no melody can cheer > 

But in thy bosom now imprisoned lies. 
As may more fully and at large appear ! 

And will you not take pity on its woes. 
And hear the sad rtcital of its grief t 

In some f^w words, its case I shall disclose. 
Plead in its cause, and kumblypray rsikf! 

O beaateous maid, with each perfection bless'd, 
WhonowAi^rouettallmy tender care; 

Lay not thy sad injunction on my breast. 
But fan the flame which thoa hast kindled there. 
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Ko edier Mad u j [mmmi shall decoy, 
illt f no» YKg^v and grant it all to thee» 
To kaee^hold, ocatpy, t<mm„ *^^3* 

For oh r thy beaaty with soTere controuTf 

Ha« bnugfa Ut actt«m against every lense— » 
A»d aerrod ka ■vpwt Mii|^«na Ott My tool. 

To wlttBh^ ala8» I due net taha defence. 

Thuf, thm each comfort of mjr Kfe ia gone, 
A-nd every joy in uqwutration Hes, 
« ButaU refeowdsballshortlybe, by one — 

One beaming glance of thy refulgent eyes ! 

Oh.f they ootviQ my $parhUmg lUver tand. 

More black than e*en the ink I daily spill ( 
Like my rad wax thy blushing smiles expand — 
^ Thy fbnn ! how hi mora atataly than my gut// f 

like my kritf-paper is thy bosom, fairf 

Where every soft persuasive feeling sports ; 
But with thy mind, what other can compare? 

Ah I none indeed, if we believe reports / 

Thos, thus, my tender passion I impart. 

Hear then, sole object of my fond desire ; 
How thou hast ta'tn possession of my heart. 

And with love'a flambeau set my soul on fire ! 

Oh! then no Iotkg^r» let it fuiotts bom. 

Nor raga daffer«clbe» thn/ thia toatnr'd frame; 

But oh I do thottin fbnd affection turn. 
And hill in Hymen's rites the holy flame t 

Come let us now the aUigatum stat, 

And the blest bo«d, petfirm, ftUfil, and ksep ; 

Till age at bst shall o'er our senses steal. 
And close our eyes in everlasting sleep ! 

And when our Va^at ikotttewwre shall be o'er, * 

And death Willi draacl Mars sh'aU appear. 
In quiet peace, potiesnon we'll restore. 

Then, fly to Heaven's high court * and enter students there. 

TIM0TUSU9 OOOSEQUILL. 
Witness my hand, this day and year. 
Which first, herein kjfor* c 
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A LETTER FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 



Ckihirsiveen^ 1st Marchf 182%. 
To the Editor, §-c. 
Right Wojithy and Esteemed Friend, 

By a special trusty, aod careful stripling, who is quitting this our an- 
cient realm of Kerry, and his ancestral acres, to ascertain the intentions of 
fortune towards him, in your commercial emporium, I return you your 
last parcel of books relating to Ireland, which I entreat you to believe, I 
have carefully perused. 

Chiefest among those which enthralled my attention^ were those very 
useful and interesting books, * LHermite en Irelande,* and the " Antiquon 
rian Researches" of our English- Ulster King at Arms, and on these 1 was 
bold enough to foim my own opinion, although I have since been alarmed to 
find it is not in accordance with the dictum of the critics. Thus froni 
reading the sapient Hermit, I did not conclude with the Monthly Re- 
viewer (Appendix No. J 0,) that the said Hermit was a genuine Frenchr 
man, neither, as to the ** Antiquarian Researches ^"^ was I satisfied with th^ 
critic in the '' Christian Examiner,'' (No. for August, 1826,) Aat the 
ancient glory, learning, and civilization of Ireland is all " Fudge** 

A pervejnsity of opinion so contrary to all established authority, has lur 
duced me to regret the promise given you some months back, in your waj 
to that Paradise of die Celts (Killarney) of furnishing you with my opi- 
nion on these works. Indeed I have not been able to divine how a shrewd 
Editor of a Popular Magazine could at all have been led to attach any value 
to the rusty auld world opinions of an humble hedge Pedagogue, whose 
years have been wasted away in the mountains of Iveraha, in total abandon- 
jnent of what you call letters. There is something in it which certainly 
my modesty will not permit me to understand. To be sure, time was 
when a hook on the solitary night hearth, was no unacceptable companion, 
and I could ponder and cogitate on its contents and meaning, to the con- 
sumption of soBje cairns of mountain turf; but my fate has since given me 
other occupation. I have been compelled to reject reflection, and in wield- 
ing the knowledge-inspiring birch in a hedge university in one of the almost 
inaccessible fastnesses of our Irish highlands, I have, been compelled to 
abandon the flowers for the thorns of literature. It glads me however, to 
deem that my time has not been wholly mispent <^ useless ; I have proved 
in myself, that a name can be acquirea even by initiating in the mysteries 
0f ha^ Latin ; ubi mel ihi Apesy and truly many a peripatetic thick-glibbed 
gorsoon, attracted by the celebrity of my hive, has sojourned therein, to 
verify Sir Richaid Cox's observation of the acquaintance of our very cow- 
boys with the Latin language. So much is this the case, that to graduate at 
the academic grove of Cahirsiveen, is deemed a passport in afterlife. Your 
4ttica has received in my time from this our heathy and misty r^on, seve- 
ral of these graduate^, who carry their diplomas at their tongues end, beii^ 
(jjfftkiguished among^ their countrymen bj a pre-eminent cusp lay of classic 
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cal reminiBcences, and the love of ^^ altisonant phraseology" (the bug-bear^ 
or terrific style of conversation so honourably noted by Dr. Johnson.) I 
would warn you however, Mr. Editor, against several pretenders, natives 
of this " kingidom/' and emigres to your good city, who to my great scan- 
dal have represented themselves a» of my university. Their knowledge of 
the classics is as tnie as the stories they tell of the family estates left 
behind ; of many of these I assure you in verity, that unless like Cardan^ 
they learned the Latin language in a dream, 1 know of no earthly mode 
they could have of acquiring it, but enough of this, ab persona ad rem, 

I spoke of an ancient fondness for books, indeed with most people the 
character of those books would incapacitate me for lioldiiig any opinion 
of any work later than the time of Prester John. Old marvellous Irish 
legends, next the fictions of Greek and Roman pagans, have been my sot^ 
study, and I honestly copfess that in my mind compared with these, your 
Literature is but little worth naming. It Ts perhaps owing to this stale 
and antujue predilection that the parcel of works of fiction, (and not- 
withstanding that many of them related to Ireland) which I now return 
you, produced none of those intense feelings of admiration which your 
criticsi Hectors have ordained should be the inevitable consequence of 
their pentsaL Whether owing to the prejudice of long habit, or other- 
wise, I cannot say; but it strikes me that there is more ingenuity, mor^ 
imaginative capability displayed by one of our old romantic fabulists, 
than we now find in a whole host of " the sons of the little men** of our 
day. Your old professors of la gaye science, the Bards, were men oi 
stirring spirit who laboured effectively in their vocation, and their pro- 
ductions have hitherto, by those acquainted with the language which 
they spoke, sustained their old reputation. " Honest James M'Pherson" 
has happily seized on some of these in his Ossian, and given you many beau- 
ti^l spedmens of our elder legends, which I detj you to match me ai 
this side of Araby the blest. To the state of old Irish society this ex- 
cellence may be attributable^ the pi*evalent spirit of War and Adventure, 
and the effect of our Bardic institutions operating on a people naturally 
chivalrous and romantic, were well calculated to produce poetic fictiona 
which are but the mere reflection of the manners and habits of picturesque 
ages,, when common life itself was poetry, and when fanciful supersti- 
tions lent the aid of the marveUous^ to encrease their wild and beauiifU) 
character. And now wtiat pretensions has the present day with its tame 
and regulated taste to compete in this favoured and delightful walk with 
the past ? Civilization has calmed and worn down the fervid disposition^ 
and feelings which distinguished the inhabitants of earlier periods, it has 
lemoved every thing that was picturesque in our condition and unfitted 
ifcven the most endowed for any thing like a due conception of the actual 
existence of those glorious ages whose hauls faits et gestes are alon$ 
worthy of contemplation, or attention^ those ages when every man might 
Ibe deemed a Hero and knight-errant^ and every woman stood the momen- 
tary diance of becoming a Heroine, a distressed damsel or an arbitress 
of the fate of Heroes. What moving incidents by field or fkx>d, in our well 
|>o)iced and well regulated times can the bard or the romancer select as 
meet subject for his muse to aid his fancy, and on which to build his story. 
What is there in tire murder of your Weares, one of the remarkable and 
far bruited circumstances of this age, io fill a hungry muse with insptrai 
i;ion? No sir, the subject is-notto be thought of; thedays of Eptcax)f ^ 
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illtads, the jEneids, the Amadig*8 and of Fingal are gone; those glorious 
times, poeticis decorata fa&uliSy are no more. For a Con of an hundred 
hattles, you can only produce me your sordid Marlborx), and for a bold 
Creaghadoir like Cahir na chopuJ you have only a snivelling three fin- 
gered Jack, or a Bamtiylde Moore Carew. They were fine thrilling and en- 
nobling times in Ireland, when CuchuUen roamed from Cape Clear to 
the mull of Cantire in search of perils of which he found no lacking, and 
where can the eye now rest to behold their like, if it turn not to the sands 
of far Arabia, where an Antar is never wanting ? Princes and Nobles 
and Belted Knights no more fight your battles. Vigorous, stirring spirits 
with dancing hearts and sworcb " ready, aye ready for the fight" no long- 
er enter the lists of war. Your warriors now a days aie the enfeebled, 
sordid refuse of the plough and the mechanical arts ; deserters from the 
shuttle and the awl ; ** cross legged, cabbs^e eating, whey faced ninnys." 
All ancient History supplies us with but one or two instances of such 
men *« atchieving glory" for themselves. Chicinnatus, a warrior plough* 
jnan, quitted his furrows and led his country men to success and victory, 
Persian story has its Gou, who converted his leather apron into a banner, 
and proved that a blacksmith may be a hero. Another blacksmith atchieved 
the victory of Luncarty and freedom for Scotland ; but besides these who 
ever heard of a Mechanical Hero before your modern buckram warriors. 
Men who want the glorious incitements of by-gone ages, and who 
Jtamely fight it out " pro arvis and focus** as tlie Mayor of Garrat says, are not 
meet subject for either prose or poetry, history or fiction. A battle in the 
early and middle ages was ihe shock and the excitement of chivalrous 
and gallant spirits ; the object, the mere renown of victory, the lauds of 
minstrels or the approbation of beauty. The acquisition of a filthy acre — 
a barren rock, or an exclusive traffic, never foimed a consideration; but 
the invention and use of gun powder, in levelling and upsetting the true 
genius of the feudal institutions and usages, have destroyed the poetry of 
life, and reduced war and victory, and all the noble bentiments accompa- 
nying them, to our present debasing and vulgar realities, Alas I how truly 
may we deem, with Burke, that the age of Chivalry is gone, and that one 
of calculators and economists has succeeded. Your Westminster Review*- 
ers may sneer as they may, at that age of Chivalry ; believe me however, 
that it was the only age worth living in, and that Knight Eirrantry was 
the only occupation deserving pursuit. Oh ! for one hour of Amadis, or 
Coeur de Lion — ^for Conrigh, or Brian of the Tributes. I was surely bora 
myself many centuries too late. Instead of being thrown into the rascally 
19th century, pummelling a conjugation into a herd of Acephalous ani- 
mals, and ingloriously reckoning and inspecting their churlish contribu- 
tions of broken and thorough soaked turf sods,- for my winter hearth, 
1 should have been a mountain Dynast, with an appetite as sharp as my 
sword, and a romantic fear-despising conscience — a scourer of the glens 
and lowlands, and a wholesale lifter of cattle, and all kinds of moveable 
and immoveable property. Instead of a miserable ribbed and famished 
herd of goats, 1 should bdiold, in my teeming bawn, numerous herds of 
kine, the opima spolia of honourable peril. For a wooden ferula — telum 
imbellel — ^I should, with whiskered kern and Creaghadoir at my back, and 
lance in rest, — have ruled' the ascendancy, far as my good sword could 
reach and chastize — I should have perillcKi life in adventures which should 
leave neither bard or Seanachie ought to imagine, and which could alone 
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be judged wild or improvable, by a generation, like the present, of Httfe 
men. But, sir, these thinffs m^y not be — Flesh alto ! has ceased to be heir 
to a thousand natural shocks. The chances against honorable morta- 
Kty ate but too enormously reduced, and nothing has been left for the 
painter or the poet, but dreams and spec\ilations of scenes and manners, 
which time has wrapped in gloom wnd obscurity* 

Dreams and speculations, sir, are but poor substitutes for the reality so 
gk>wmg, so warm, and life inspiring, such as we have lost. Never^eless 
do I honour those, who spuming the feelings and habits of this age, feel 
content alone to revisit, in their fine imaginings, the hallowed periods of an- 
tiquity. If OUT present romantic fictions want the glow of the o^d, it is the 
fault of times most inarrellously unfitted for the existence of an enthusiast. 
How could Scott possibly invest himself with the feelings and sentiments, 
and tbe complete mannerism of an old minstrel, trouveur, minnesinger, or 
bard. How gather to himself, by the faint glimpses which he could ob- 
tain through the long and shadowy rista of departed times, that intimate 
knowledge of domestic and public life, which none but a contemporary 
«ould enjoy. And if Scott, with an almost intutthre acquaintance with thSe 
past, could not give his pictures even that air of vraisemblence which 
would hardly satbfy my enthusiasm, truly from those less gifted who have 
trodden and are treading in Britain and Ireland the same walk with him, 
much less satisfection should be expected. In Ireland, our old romances 
are now tolerably few. This country from the reign of Turgesius up to 
the days of Sir George Carew, has never wanted an Omar, and thanks to 
these Omars, the shelves of the Irish scholar are not much incommoded 
with old national literature. The efforts now making to g^ive Ireland her 
share of literary fictions, pourtraying the past and present state of her po- 
pulation, while they must gratify the patriot, yet hll me in my mountain 
fastness with little more than the "joy of grief."^ Mac Pherson and Miss 
Brooke have shewn what stuff our old romantic fabling is composed of-^ 
and believe me, I would rather see the debris of that fabling published, 
than much of the Irish ** Novels and Romances" which have come out be- 
tween the Wild Irish Girl and the Boyne Water. Your pictures of the 
humble and stagnant feelings and incidents of modem life, in cities and 
districts, whose gods are gain and mammon, delight me not;— one sketch 
by the hand of an old chimer of harps, descriptive of the tournaments, the 
loves, and the adventures of the old Irish Flaithaw, is worth them all. 
Lacking these however, we must be content with what we can get, and 
having exhausted antiquity, (and thanks to your remonstrances) I have re- 
solved to look a little at Ireland as ^e now is, even as painted in these 
literary novelties. 

Miss Edffeworth, Lady Morgan, the late Mr. Maturin, and Mr. Banim,, 
are ^oie vmo have led, and are leadmg in Ireland, in our present national 
fictions. Mr. Croker and the writer of Tales of Irish Life, are excellent 
assistants in the good work of introducing us to our neighbours, and giving 
tis a reputation. And considering how unfashionable in and out of Ireland 
Bvery thinff Irish has been for ages, we must admit, looking to the attention 
given to Irish subjects at present, that they have succeeded very welL 
Heretofore, all the genius of Moore had been scarcely able to render the 
name of Ireland tolerable. Now, owing to a variety of circumstances, and 
chiefly to the Scotch-like holy allrance of our writers, a desire has grown 
upon the reading community for information touching us. Your Magazine 



luft given new strength to th« good coofedemcy, and I trust that while 
victory may be deemed certain* that nope of these trifling disasters incident 
to a cause ouly in the infancy of its strength, will intimidate any of the daring 
spiriu engaged in iu That such will be the case« the reappear$mee of th^ 
talented audM)r of the Tales by the O'Hara Family, after his failure M the 
Boyne Water, gives me assurance. But the public, I ieel confidant, (and so 
must Mr, Banim himself have thought,) did not deem the worse of his. 
mishap at that ** iUfated river/' where even ^ muse of Moore made but a 
sorry stand. There is still fine material in Ireland for wocks of Action*. 
Quitting the beaten track, and penetrating that fine moantain region which 
streAches sdong our Western coast from Bantry in the South, to Donegal 
in the North, a people will be found retaining still so many traces of feu- 
dalism in their cnajracter^ that to xiepict them as they even 2^9 and place 
them in many of those fine situations which their condition admits of, wiU^. 
^mth tact &od management, enable the novelist to give his work much of the 
charms of ekier romance. 

The writer of the Tales of Irish Lifeiiafl successfully visited some of these 
interesting regkms. Amongst the Glens of the Galtees, and in the moun-. 
iain recesses of Connemaria, he has laid the scene of many an interesting 
narrative* Mr, Grokerhas been more confined, but not less hi^py io his 
choice of ground, in selecting some of the most pictucesque jxvtions of the 
SSouth of Iceland, for the esMfcise of his descrif^ve talents and love of oa- 
tient and successful research. The works have in consequenoe succeeded 
not only beyond ** the herring brodk,^ but even 4n France. 

&>iae ingemDns and clever compiler in this last country, assuming the 
dtarader of an inquisitive hermit, nas published in two volumes an excel- 
lent selection from the *' Tales" and ^Researches," as well as others of 
our lata popular wo^rks, to which he has given the title of VHermiU en 
Irlaude, ou obtervatwns sur let vi^eurs st usages 4e$ Jrkmdw au com-^ 
mencement du 19* siecU. His series are principally from the Tales of Irish 
Life, out of whkh he has Uken over ten of the tales of that pleasing little 
work, not even sparing its vignettes and wood cuts by Cruikshank. In 
xopying these last however, the French Artist has contrived to drop the 
humourous expression of Uie originals. The jgraver indeed has 5K>t been 
as happily ezenused on * VHermite; as the pen. The writer has thought 
prcq[>er to preface his different subjects with observations and remarks, ex* 
planaiory to hk French readers of ciccttmstances in the condition of the 
Irish, with which they were not likely to be acquainted. While the writer 
of the tales dashes into his narratives at once, the Frenchman pauses to 
clear the way before him, and prepares his readers for properly understand- 
ing the peculidritied in manners and condition which distinguish the Hiber- 
nian from the gay and haf^y Frenchman. Thus, Le$ A6scn*--the tale of 
the Absentee, in the original — ^the hermit prefaces with a brief but clear 
account of Let proprietaries absent d^IrUmde^ and points out (thereby 
unhappily displaying his disbelief, if not ignorance of the doctrines of 
ll'CuUo^,) the evils of their non-r^idence to this country, a thing we 
may suppose very necessary for the instruction of his Gallic readers, though 
an Irishman might very well dispense with explanation on a subject to him 
MO stale and unprofitable. 

Amongst the articles taken from Mr. Croker s works, is La Riviere de 
Lee, with which the worthy hermit has made rather free, omitting in his 
srcrsion whole naragraphl of tlie original; a matter wherewith Mr. C. 

j2 
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may be inclmed to feel rather discontented, howerer otherwise the reading 
oommunity might be affected. Mr. Croker vi^ed Gougane Barra, the 
romantic source of the Lee, while he admits he was still a boy, and the 
sage hermit, as if in consequence, contemning some opinions and even de- 
tails which savoured to him of that boyhood, discards the youthful pilgrim, 
and uses his pruning knife most unsparingly, and the consequences by 
many will not be deemed injurious to the piece, there is some sectarian 
acidity got rid of, and a more tolerant and indulgent tone assumed for the 
follies and imprudence of our poor countrymen. 

The accurate and elegant Mr. Weld had contributed the materials for 
the description of Le lac de Killamey, and it was the hermit, not that 
tourist, who made the perilous journey to Gheraun Tuel, which both have 
described in two different languages, verbum verho^ each as though it were 
his owa individual feat. 

And yet after having thus so openly made his levies, the worthy hermit 
by some of your English critics is deemed the original and bona fide writer 
of the work. I should be very sorry to get angry with the compiler, who 
ever he may be, because for the benefit of French readers and English ig* 
norant critics, he did not state the names of the authors and works from 
whom he compiled and selected ; on the contrary, rejoiced I am, that 
through his means the people of the Continent have now an opportunity of 
acquiring in a pleasing and intelligible manner, some useful information 
as to the condition of this country, its antiquities, history, usages 
and characteristics. But does it not absolutely disgust one, does it not 
almost justify the cry raised against periodical criticism generally, to find 
such ignorance and error where information and discernment ought to be 
required, and expected. Must it not excite the smile of derision and con- 
tempt to hear these *< Daniels" dispose with oracular solemnity, of subjects 
on which they are wholly incompetent to form an opinion, deciding on them 
perfoA et nefas, as though their dictutn were infallibility itself. Thus the 
Reviewer in the Appendix to the Monthly Review before mentioned, after 
having ascertained ihe author to be a genuine Gaul, with provc^ing gravity, 
remarks on the personal ignorance of the hermit, of Ireland, and ^ con- 
sequent unfitness to treat on the subjects contained in his volumes. Now 
is this not super-excellent? — forsooth the perbonal ignorance of Greyer, 
Banim, Weld, &c. ! Let us hear him, '^ undoubtedly the author is be- 
'Urayed by his personal ignorance of Ireland, into some exaggerations, and 
'Mike all foreigners (Croker hear this and bum your *' Fairy Legends** and 
your ** Researches,*') and like all foreigners, he fails frequently to catch 
'* the peculiar features of a people, the most original perhaps on the face of 
" the globe, whether we consider them in their grave or mirthful moments, 
** the perpetrators or victims of crime, the host or the guest, the rioters in 
*' luxury, or Uie patient sufferers of every description of privation." (p. 520.) 

Any person who reads this extract, and knows the character of the con- 
tributors to LHermite^ will of course perceive how little troubled with the 
disease of reading works on Ireland, and fitted for his high judicial calling 
the sage critic must be who could have penned it. Doubtless if *' the Robber" 
and ** Cluricaune** had not been presented to him in their French costume, 
he would have died in fat contented ignorance of these respectable person- 
ages, to the great loss and deprivation of the readers of the Monthly 
Review. ' The only glimmering of intelligence which I can find in the 
(entire "criticism,** is the discovery, that 3ie hermit is not the celebrated 
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bermit of the Chaussee (TAntiny " That he is not M . Jouy (he says) every 
** page of his work attests ; there was no necessity whatsoever for his dis- 
'' avowal, he Mrants the piquant, epigramattc, and at the same time, highly 
** philosophic turn of thQught, whieb distinguishes the productions of that 
** celebrated writer." This indeed is a most sapient discovery, but it is one 
too, which, though it ought unquestionably serve as a test for the critic's 
fitness for the guardianship and guidance of the public taste and judgment,' 
it will not, I fear, administer much pleasant food to the lilerary vanity of 
Messrs. Croker and Co. Thereby they will perceive, to their great conso- 
lation, that after having written much and well, their young and blooming 
honours, as far as their Reviewer could aid or assist in the spoliation, have 
been successfully wrested from them by a light heeled and light fingered 
Frenchman, and that the good people of the Continent, will, in conse- 
quence, on the faith of our critical guardian, be deprived of their just 
right to know the genuine authors. And thus, Mr. Editor, it is, that critics 
and reviewers deal with reputations, and accelerate public intelligence. 

But with these novelties 1 have lost over much time. From the con- 
templation of such new fangled and modem matters, how soothing and re- 
freshing is it to the well regulated mind, to turn back and envelope itself 
m 'the solemn and sombre duskiness of past times and greatness, half hid' 
from us in the sublimely dim aud religious twilight of antiquity. An Ul- 
ster King at Arms, with one wave of his antique heraldic wand, has con- 
jured up for us the past of many centuries, and shewn us, shrouded in 
their glory, the shadowy forms of lreland*s elder worthies in arms, in let- 
ters, and in sanctity. He is another Englishman who has drank at the 
fountain of our past history, and like his countryman, the venerable VaU 
lancy, whose mantle he has inherited, found truth at the bottom. 

It is no small tribute to the justice of our national claims, thus to find 
men of elevated minds and vigorous understanding apply themselves to 
a subject all but despised amongst us, and lending their respectable tes- 
timony in support of its value and importance. Indeed 1 trust the time, 
is not far distant, when we shall all be desirous to make amends for past 
neglect and apathy in every thing relating to our by-gone history and an- 
tiquities. I can already perceive the dawn of such a desirable period. A' 
number of able and intelligent men are even now giving their attention to 
these subjects, and, unlike those who preceded them, it is gratifying to 
perceive, an approach to an unanimity of sentiment, the want of which was 
so much heretofore to be lamented. That asperity and partizanship' 
which distinguish the antiquaries of the last century, is no longer to be 
found in our O'Connors, Lanigans, 0*Reilys, Woods, Masons, Hardi-' 
mans, Stewarts, and Bethams. Their predecessors had to remove the rub- 
bish which covered the object of their search, and amongst them were 
many who loved more to ^retard than assist : their weapons were affected 
scepticism and ridicule, and behind these they sheltered an ignorance a^ 
impenetrable as that of a mill-stone. The result however on the whole 
was favourable ; the public have perceived that Irish Literature was not 
worthless, and that Ireland does possess numerous and valuable historical 
documents and records — precious remains of Poetry, and Song, and Le- 
gendary reliques of high curiosity, and most worthy of preservation. Of 
these last, Mr. Croker has already given some interesting specimens, and I 
was happy to learn from you, that his forthcoming " Minstrelsy of the 
South of Ireland" will justify the opinion I have always entertained of 
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Qur Bardic remaint* The publication of portionf of our general liters- 
tare, would unquestionably throw great fight upon several portions of 
old Continental and Biitisn History ; bat I must F^rety that while the- 
British Parliament has been voting lar^ sums for the preservation and 
printing of the records and history of me sister isle, the annals and wri* 
tings ot Ireland have been led to their fate, or to tl^e limited means of a 
few individuals. 

We should therefore be grateful for every work lending to this ol^ect 
which might s^pear, and knowing your opinion to coincide with mine, I 
have deemed it rather strange that hitherto your Magazine should have 
been behind in nottcii^ Sir William Betham's fin>t portion of his ** Irish 
Antiquarian Researches." I, for my part, do not regard the work so much 
for what it gives, as for what it promises. Sir William Betham, as '' Ulster 
King at Arms, and Deputy Keeper of the Records in Birmmgham Tow* 
er,^' has great opportunities and facilities for procuring curious information 
as to the antiquities of the middle ages of Ireland, greater perhaps than 
any other of our existing Irish antiquaries, and to that period I would wish to 
confine him, for in fact, his little acquaintance with the Irish language doea 
not so well fit him for the investigation of the antiquities of earlier ages, amongst 
ihe records, pleas, rolls, and inquisitions . of this realm. 1 would rest 
satisfied to see his useful pen employed on a subject so completely 
neglected as our medi-osval antiquities. In the first part of his " Research* 
es' however, he travels rather out of that walk; nevertheless, the interest of 
tbe subjects which he seeks to elucidate, must render his book accepta- 
ble. 1 he existence of St. Patrick — an account and description of some 
very old cases for highly illuminated, scriptural, and religious MSS. — and 
«ome very interesting geneak^cal notices, comprize the contents of this 
first number of his *' Antiquarian Researches*'' The style in which it is 
written is unaffected, clear, and simple. — He carefully avoids the besetting 
sins of his antiquarian calling. — Far from conjuring up his host of authori- 
ties, and inflicting them on htf sufieriug reader, until he is finally wearie4 
and oppressed with their frequency, number and contrariety ; he is coa:- 
tent with a simple statement — a probable conjecture — and sometimes in- 
deed, too great a brevity. 

The work has already been noticed critically in two periodical publi- 
cations, several months back— in tlie Gentleman's Magazine, and in the 
Irish Christian Examiner, and to the Editors of each. Sir Wm. has deem- 
ed it necessary to address a short letter, thankful, and explanatory of his 
opinions. Taking ihe work itself, the reviewers, and the letters together^ 
I shall trouble you with a few observations. 

After the ample examinations of the learned Primate Usher, and Doctors 
Milner, O'Connor and Lanigan, i had deemed it impossible for the strongest 
sc^icism to hold in question a moment longer, the existence or mission 
of our great Island Saint. Doctor Lanigan in particular, in his valuable 
Ecclesiastical History, had oollected such weighty evidence, and his rea- 
soning was really so cogent, that I should have hardly supposed tliat 
any one who had perused that work (as Sir Wm. has done) could ha\'e 
failed to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. The worthy Monarch of 
Heralds, has however convinced me of my mistake in so deeming, for he 
has made a most elaborate, but futile attempt, to throw additional doubt 
and darkness on this interesting question ; he has to be sure fairly giveu 
op «i abmirdy the non-eiiit«nce, but begs positively to dispute the mis^ 
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sion and date of tbe ministry of St. Patrick. N<yw assuredly if t&e evidence 
for the first be worth a straw, it will hold eqfuaHy good for the latter; 
the authorities and reason on which it is proved St. Patrick did exist, 
are equally strong and satisfactory in nphotding his mission at the time 
generally received, and thus the question of existence and ministry, must 
stand or fall together. How absurd then any attempt to deny the one 
and uphold the other, and how complete the waste of time, and reflection, 
occupied on so barren and unprofitable a subject. There is indeed an afr 
of solemn inanity, alHemately oppressive and Ipdlcorus, about the figure 
of our good " King at Arms" advancing in cool and measured stateliness, 
sheathed in the dusty and cumbrous panoply of his own ardiives, when 
he thus manfully, yet so fruitlessly, tilts away at &e venerable shade — if 
shade it be— of the Apostle of Ireland. Something of similar Quixotism 
is manifest in the wila and conjectural opinion of Sir Wm's Keviewer in 
the Gentleman^s Magazine of last September, which I copy for you as a 
specimen of the mode in which our Saint is disposed of by these extraordi- 
nary opponents. '* There certainly" — thus saith the Theban — ** is a eround 
** for every tradition, and after carefully examining the evidence collected 
" by Archbishop Usher XBrit. Eccles. Antig. Cap. 17, p. 425 &c.) we ar^ 
** inclined to think that there was a Patrick, but of far subsequent date 
** to that assigned to him, to whom by legendary licentiousness the honour 
" of com-erting Ireland was ascribed, and that the said Patrick was some ex- 
•* emplary and popular confessor. The instance of King Arthur may convince 
** us how common, in onr early seras , was hyperbolical exaggeration ! (p. 244.) 
And so that Saint, whose anniversary has for ages caused the swilling 
of iK> much usquebagh and whiskey, so much uproar and turmou 
throughout the exuHmg isle, so much uprooting of Shamrocks and up- 
lifting of stubborn shillelahs, is after all and, on such unequivocal and 
reasonable authority, perhaps not the Patron Saint of our tight and jolly 
little Island. How wonderful and inexplicable is the sagacity and 
acuteness of your critics ; where or when was ever the millstone formed or 
fashioned into whose bowels they were not able to see, where the eyes of all 
the world beside, saw no farther than the surface? So far as coincidence of 
opinion, as to St. Patrick, Sir Wm. had very good fortune, in meeting with 
so excellent a Reviewer. Generally indeed, the English critic felt most 
amicably towards the King at Arms; but ^r other has bees the reception 
of the researches in our own green Isle. Aptiquarian heresies which escaped 
the m^ in the'* Gentleman" have been successfully detected, and dra^d 
into light by one of the critical fraternity of the " land of song^ who, with 
a degree of arch humour, the most wondrous, |ind a happy dexterity, has 
settled for the public use divers contested and debateabte subjects, un- 
happily ill understood by the King at Arms. A regular professed Re- 
view of the Researches" wluch appeared m the August No. of the " Chris^ 
tian Excmiiner" caHed forth a letter from Sir Wm. Betham, which 
Letter the same Reviewer in the last Januarv number commented upon* 
From Review the first and second, it is clear that the Critic is no great 
friend to Irish Antiquities, in which he is unconscionably facetious^ compare 
ing them with intolerable wit to *' one of our own red hogs^* Antiquarian 
studies generally he deems only calculated to render the hapless student 
fretful, and '* wrong headedness he considers in Ireland a maZ du paist 
with which Milesian antiquities are particulariy affected, but from certain 
symptoms discoverable in Sir Wm^s ResearcheSi the critic considers him 
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inaoculated with a portion of the disorder. He might have gone farther- 
he might have assured us that all, who approached the perilous subject, 
even &ough none of the blood of old Milesius purple in their veins, run 
the danger of the malady, for even in his own person is it proved. Lo ! while 
the antiquarian critic stands aghast at the contemplation of the danger 
of King at Arms^ it seemeth as if he himself hath been breathing the 
malaria, and a perversion of judgement accomplished, which all who run 
may read. Thus while shoals of men versant in these dangerous and 
formidable antiquities have been, from the venerable Bede, down to even 
the Historian of the Waldenses in the 1st Vol. of this same Christian 
Examiner giving the old Irish credit for some valourous qualities ; mili- 
tary enterprize, often successful and creditable; some not disreputable 
acquaintance with music and poetry, and the learning of such men as 
Virgilius, Erigena and Scotus; while another writer in the same Exami^ 
ner h^ been lauding the Irish language, which he says bears evidence 
upon it of having received much culture and polish, thus giving rise to 
the fair induction, of the people, by whom it was spoken, not being exactly 
savage — Is it not a suspicious circumstance of the state of our critic's biain, 
that he should have fearlessly and unhesitatingly pronounced all our pre- 
tensions to ancient glory ^ learning and civilization tantamount to Fudge ? 
Of the two wrong heads then give me htm of Birmingham Tower. 
The opinion which he expresses, '* That Ireland was the seat of learning 
and civilization^ when the greater part of Europe was in the darkness of 
ignorance and barbarity," seems to me to be the result of a ju%ment not 
totally obfuscated — whidi possibly could arrive at just conclusions by calm 
enquiry and unprejudiced reasoning. What sayeth on this subject my 
old friend Dominions De Rosario, commonly called Father Daniel 0*Da]y, 
the learned historian of the Geraldines. ^* Fuimu^ studUs Literarum su- 
per omnes naiionesflorentissimi^ utpote tales a qtiibus tanquam ab Alveo 
omnium scientiarum in exteras nationes (quibus universitatesy et publicas 
jscholas instituentes, Parisiensem in Oallia^ et Paviensem^ in Italia^ Ca- 
rolo Magno loannisy et Clement isy Albini, et Alcuini Hibemorum opera 
utente Teste S Antonio 2 part Tit, 14, Cap 15. 512, Oxoniensem, Lau- 
disfarnensemy Malmesboriensem in Anglia^ Lafuldensemy Sangalettsem^ 
Ilerbipolensem in Germaniay Teste HenricoFitzsimons J*ib, 3, Briton- 
pmaekice) Flumina profusa currebanty habentes apud nos tot universitates 
celeberimaSy Casseliensem, unde Petrus Hibemicus, Divi Thorns Magister 
In Philosophia, Lismorensemy Imelacensem, Ardmachanamy Dunensemy 
unde Doctor subditis Scotus db Duns, Teste eodem Fitzsimons, ad quaSy 
tanquam ad fontemy sitibunda scientiarum zelo Studentium Agmina ex 
omni orbis parte recurrebant, utjert Camdenus tpscy Author Anglus, 
in Rei fidem additcens illud antiquum Carmen in Vita S Sutgeni — 

Eximplo Patrum, commttttit amort Ugendi 
Jvii ad Hibtmos, iophia miralHU claroi,* 

I could quote a great deal more to the same edifying purpose, from the 
honest Dominician, but I begin to tire of copyings and will therefore leave 
the rest to your own researches. Perhaps 1 have tired you too ; but as 
you have set me down to write you a long letter, 1 am resolved to make you 
and myself some amends (or the preceding part of it, by getting one of my 
gorsoons to copy out, from the genealogical portion of die Researches, the 
curious and highly interesting history of the Great Hugh 0*Donnel, Chief 
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of Tyrcannell in the later years tjf the reign of Elizabeth. Those wha 
onlyrknow of him as the persevering and active enemy of her government 
in Ireland, will from the following narrative derived from the Irish ori** 
ginaly learn the circumstances which " wrung htm into undutifulness." 

Hugh Roe otherwise ** Red Hugh O'Donell was bom about the jeot 
1571, and given in fosterage to the O'Dogherty of the day, chief of his 
tribe, who in common with the O'Donell^s, and several other Hlustrious 
northern families, was descended from Gonall Gulban, son of Niall of 
the nine hostages, monarch of Ireland. 

** In the early infancy of Red Hugh, he displayed ccmsiderable signs of 
genius and independent spirit, which encreased with his years. The 
frame and symmetry of his body was of the finest description; before he 
attained the age of fifteen, his talents, his spirit, his courage, his literary 
acquirements, and the beauty of his person, were the admiration of all 
that knew him, and were the suliject of conversation all through Ireland* 
He had also expressed a decided animosity to the English Government* 
This report of the young O'Donell was carried to Sir John Perrott, 
then lord justice of Ireland. Jealousy and fear of the extraordinary qua- 
lifications of the presumptive heir of the chief of Tirconnell, were exci- 
ted to the highest degree; and fdthough his father, Hugh, the then chief, 
was at that time friendly to the English, and their ally against the 
0*Neills, they determined upon getting young Hugh into their hands, 
by fair or foul means. But, as they saw no chance of securing him by 
friendly measures, ^ey devised a plan to seize upon him, by a piece of 
treachery, unworUiy of Sir John Perrott, and disgraceful to bis govern- 
ment. 

" To put this design into execution, about Michaelmas, in the year 1587, 
they fitted out a ship, in which they stowed a quantity of Spanish wines, 
and Qther foreign liquors, and directed the captain to sail to any of 
O'Donell's harbours, where they thought he would be most likely to ac- 
complish their object, and there, under the appearance of Spanish mer- 
ehanti, offer their wines for sale, and endeavour to decoy the young 
0*Donell on board their vessel, secure his person, and bring him a pri- 
soner to Dublin. In obediance to this command, the vessel put to sea, 
and made a safe voyage to Lough Swilley, in Tirconnell, where they 
came to an anchor, a short disance from the land, opposite the castle of 
Dundonald, near the church of Rathmullin. 

** Upon the arrival of the ship, the captain sent some of his people on shore 
disguised as Spaniards, with a quantity of wines, which they exhibited as 
samples of what they said they had on board to dispose of. The people 
of the fortress proceeded immediately to trafiic; they were received in the 
most friendly manner, and drank unUl they became intoxicated. The 
people of the adjoining district followed the example of those of the for- 
tress, and were similarly treated. 

** While these things were going on, Hugh Roe, accompanied by several 
of the young nobles of the country, came on a visit to Mac Sweeny, the 
lord of the castle. Upon which, &e spies instantly returned to their ves- 
sel with the intelligence. But before their departure, Mac Sweeny, anx- 
ious to treat, as respectfully as he could, the son of his chief, and his 
Msociates, sent to purchase some of the wine from the pretended mer- 
chants. They replied, they had no more wine on shore with them, nqr 
did they intend to land any more; but added, if the young gentlemen. 
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who had arrived, would accompant them to their ship, they sliould rC" 
ceive every respectful attention, and be entertained with wine as long af 
they chose to remain. 

<'Toung O'Donell was desirous to go on board the vessel, and, as Mac 
Sweeny had not wine to entertain him, he advi^ him to do so. This 
advice was followed, and Red Hugh, and his companions, accompanied 
by Mac Sweeny, took a boat, and rowed to the ship. The captain, per- 
ceiving that young 0*DoBell was in the company, welcomed them, but 
would suffer him, Mac Sweeny, and a few others only to go on board. 
They were brought down to the cabin, and wines and strong drink placed 
before them ; and, whilst they cheerftklly regaled themselves, their arms 
were stolen away from them, the hatches Hhni down, and being, by a 
number of well-armed men, driven into a comer of the cabin, they were 
oUiged to surrender themselves prisoners. Thus was the design of Sir 
John Perrott and the English council accomplished. But, though it 
was lauded by the biographers of the lord justice, as an instance of great 
wisdom, whereby one, who might be a troublesome enemy to the Queen, 
was secured and brought under the power of the English government, 
without any greater expense than a few bottles of wine, it was, eventually, 
most injurious to the English interest in Ireland, as it was the means 
of driving them almost completely out of Ulster and the north of Con- 
naught; and the cause of the invasion of Ireland by the Spaniards, in 
the year 1601. 

'' As soon as the captain had got Red Hugh, then not exceeding six- 
teen years of age, in his power, he stood out to sea. The people on the 
shore, having no boats or vessels, were obliged to remain idle spectators 
of th^ treachery practiced on their beloved young chief ; biit before they 
had completely cleared Lough Swilly, Owen Oge, Mac Sweeny na ttucujhj 
(of the battle axes) sent on board, offering a ransom for 0*Donell, and 
pledges and hostages for his liberation ; but the vessel cleared the har- 
t)our and proceeded to Dublin, where she arrived in safety. 

** Upon the arrival of Hugh Roe in Dublin, he was brought before 
the council, who had been specially summoned for that purpose. Here 
he underwent a long examination, after which he was committed a close 
prisoner to a tower in the castle of Dublin, where he was treated with 
great severity and loaded with irons. 

" Young 0*Donell continued in captivity for the space of three yeare 
and three months. Towards the end of the year 1591, he, and sotne 
of his fellow-prisoners, before they were locked up in their cells for the 
night, found means to get off* their irons, and, by the aid of a rope, de- 
scended from the top of the tower down upon the drawbridge, and made 
their escape. They dhrected their course to the mountains, and had 
reached a wood at the foot of the red mountain, Fassaroe, (Fasah ruadh) 
before morning. Beyond this Hugh was unable to proceed. His old 
worn-out shoes had fallen from his feet, which were dreadfully bruised and 
lacerated by the rough stones, and the furze and briars of the mountains 
over which he had travelled in the night. Here his companions, forlheir 
own safety, were, reluctantly, compelled to leave him. He had, however, 
with him a fathful servant who had assisted him and his companions in 
their escape. This man he sent to a gentleman in that neighbourhood, 
named Feiim OToole, who had been a fellow prisoner with him in the 
castle of Dublin, but who had made his peace with the English govern- 
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laent, and pirocured bis liberty. Before his liberation he bad professed 
great friendship for Red Hugh, and they pledged themselves to mutu- 
ally assist each other whenever they had the power. From this person. 
O^Doaell now expected protection, and to claim it he sent his s^irvaut to 
him. Felim OToole promised the i:equired assistance ; but, upon con- 
sulting with his brother, they were of opinion, if they assisted O'Donell, 
they would bring upon themselves the vengeance of the English Govern- 
ment. They, therefore, agreed that it would b^ better for S^em to seize 
upoa biiOt bring him a prisoner .to Dublin, and again give him into the 
hands of the council. This they executed, and poor lied Hugh again 
foQad himself in the power of his enemies, who again loaded him with 
icbains, and consigned him to a mo^e rigorous imprisonment. 

^' In this continement he cootinued another year; but at Christmas, 
in 1592, he again found means to make his escape, SH^ojEopanied by 
Henry and Arthur, two sons of John, soq of Cona Bacagh O'Neill^ who 
were his fellow prisoners. In this escape they were assisted by a trusty 
servant who promised to meet them when they should get out of the cas< 
tie. By the means of this servant they procured a rope, and with it let 
themselves down through the funnel of the privy, in the wall of the tow- 
£jr, into the Poddle, which river inclosed the castle on tbat side. On 
getting clear of the city, they made towards the mountains, and again 
reached Fassaroe; but he took care not to entrust himself again in the 
bands of the O'Tooles. In the darkness of the night, and in the swift- 
ness of their flight, they separated from Henry 0*Neill, the elder of the 
two brothers. Though mucli grieved at this, they still continued their 
flight, intending to proceed, if possible, to Gleann Maolughra (Glenn 
Molaur) the strong hold of Feagh Mac Hugh 0*Byme} then in arms 
against the English. At night there was a heavy rain, which changed to 
«now, driven by a high, piercingly cold, wind. Arthur 0*NeiU was heavy 
and corpulent, and became so fatigue4 that he was unable to walk — 
young O'Donell and his servant ^^ere^ t^ierefore, obliged to carry him as 
far as they were able. But they soon became tired, and were compelled 
to ^top under the shelter of a projecting rook. From this place ^ey sent 
the servant to Glenn Molaui' to ittforin Feagh Mac Hugh of their situa- 
tion. Feagh, upon hearing the servant's report, sent some of bis people 
with clothes and refreshments to their relief; but, upon coming to the 
place where the servant had left them, they could not find them, they 
being completely covered iip with the snow. Arthur O'Neill was dead, 
and Red Hugh was ojuch exliaust^d. At length he recovered a little, 
and O* Byrne's men carried hi?n with them to Glenn Molaur, where he 
remained for a considerable time before he was able to mount a horse to 
proceed to hi? own country ; his feet having been so severely frost-bitten, 
he lost the use of his two great toes, which he never after recovered. 

** When he was able to ride, he and bis faithful servant, Torlogh buidhe 
(yellow) O'Hogan, were supplied with horses by Feagh Mac Hugh, who 
also sent a troop of horse to pass them safely across the Litifey ; for the 
English, to prevent their getiing to the North, had placed guards at all 
the bridges and fords of that river, wherever they could. The fugitives, 
however, got safely over, and through Meath, to the ^oyne, near Drogheda, 
which river they crossed in a fisherman's boat, as the town was in posses- 
sion of the English. The fisherman, having ferried them over, returned 
for their horses, which he brought through Drogheda, to where he had 

q2 
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left them on the north side of the river. After rewarding the fidiennan, 
thev remounted, and coming to Dundalk, passed through tlie town at full 
gallop. They then went on to Dungannon, the residence of Hugh O'Neill 
Earl of Tirone, who kindly, but privately, for fear of the English, enter- 
tained them for four days and nights. Thence the^ proceeded to the borders 
of Lough Erne, to the residence of Hugh Maguire, who was the attached 
friend of Red Hugh, and his brother by the mother's side. From the 
mansion of his half-brother, youn? O'Donell went in a boat to Ath- 
seanaigh, (now Ballyshannon,) in Uie castle of which, his father, Hugh 
0*Donell, prince of Tirconnell, resided. 

'' Upon the arnval of Red Hugh in his native country, he was elected 
chief of his name, by the heads of all the different septs of the O'DoneUs, 
the 0*Dofierty*s, O'Boyles, Mac Sweeney's, and others, at the request 
of old Hugh-0*Donell, he being advanced in years, and haviag surren- 
dered the government of his principality in favour of his son." 



SONG. 



Is there no hetrt that tliroba to mine, 
No floul whose feelings can partake 
Jn every shade, in every line, 
Those thoughts I love to wake? 

Oh ! this is to he desolate. 

To live mistaken and unknown ; 
To meet no mind that can translate 

Your glance. — Surrounded — ^and yet'— lone f 

Tis thus the poor exotic seems, 

'Mid stranger plants that never knew 

The warmth of those bright sunny beams, 
Nuxv'd by whose glowing rays it grew. 

From cold and heartless scenes apart, 
IVhere Nature's sun warms solitude. 

Oh ! vrildJy grows both head and heart 
Unfit for scene of chiller mood» 

Where life's dull round ito circlet throws — 

A robe of ice round polar snows. 

JoaEPiiiNc Ada. 
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TALES FROM A BOARDING HOUSE. 



THE PRIVATEER. 

Ob, reader ! if that tliou can'st read — and know, 
Tis not enoui^h to Bpeli, nor even to read. 

To constitute a reader : there must go 
Virtoea of which both you and I have need — 

Firstly — begin with the beginning — (thougli 
lliat clause is hard) and secondly proceed ; 

Thirdly — oomnence not with the end — or^ sinning 

la this sort, end at least with the beginning. 

Byaon. 



** What a large Tolome of adventures may be grasped within the little span of life, by him 
who interetcts lus heart in every thing, and who, having eyes to see what time and chance 
are perpetually holding out to him as he joumeyeth on his way, misses nothing he can 
fiurly lay his hands or," — Stsuki. 



To the Editor, j-c. 
Sir, 

One very fine morning towards the conclusion of last August, after 
having taken a hasty breakfast, I started for those wild ranges of moun- 
tain which separate the Counties of Cork and Kerry, for the purpose of 
grousing. I pursued the road which runs over the top of a high mountain 
called the Priest's leap, (which is the principal padi of communication 
between the little town of Bantry and the County of Kerry,) and had just 
gained the summit of that mountain as day dawned. I have often trod 
this rttde road with a feeling in which awe and delight were equally min- 
gled, and I can now conjure it up to my mind's eye, in its every light and 
shade, yet I feel that my pen can but feebly convey to you an idea of its 
wild sublimity, of its desolate grandeur ! — An irregular path winds along 
the side of a giant mountain, overhanging a deep narrow valley ; a small 
stream, reducMl by distance to the appearance of a line, runs through this 
glen, which even m the brightest days of summer, never loses its sombre 
appearance; a few cottages on the margin of the stream seem like bee- 
hives, and the people or cattle which present themselves below, appear 
proportionally diminished ; the mountains on either side, are grey, bold, 
and barren, masses of detached rock hang on their sides in a diieatening 
atUlude, as if aboot to rush to the vale beneath ; but the hoary coats of 
lichen which cover their rough flanks, give assurance of their having main- 
tained their present positions for ages^-^pooderous monuments of the violent 
convulsions of a world passed away ! 
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The raoraiDg star, which had been blazing in all iU beauty, at the time 
of my setting out, was now waning before the brighter glances of the 
advancing sun. As I descended on the Kerry side of the mountain, bare, 
projecting grey rocks overhung the roadway ; patches of dark heath, or of 
long red HK»untain grass, were the only marks of vegetation which pre- 
sented themselves to relieve the eye ; a. mountain torrent rushed rapidly 
and roared hoarsely through a rocky gully, and save the raving of this 
torrent, as it fell from rock to rock, or the sighing of a sudden gust of 
wind down the mountain'*s side, all was silent. 

I had gained this centre of solitude, on my way to a mountain which 
lies beyond it, when one of my spaniels, suddenly erecting his mane, 
began to bark fiercely towards a heap of stones which lay on the road's 
side, thrown together to mark the spot where a murder had been perpe- 
trated some years ago. 1 immediately brought my ibwling piece to the 
recover, and moved up to the spot, at which the dog still continued to 
bark furiously. Day was now sufficiently advanced to enable me to discern 
objects distinctly. — I perceived something like a human figure, stretched 
beneath a ledge of rock at the back of the cairn. As it exhibited no appear- 
ance of an hostile intention towards me, I called loudly to it, two or three 
times, but did not receive an answer. I then fancied that it might be some 
unfortunate being who had perished there during the night, and on moving 
close up to it, 1 found a short muscular man, dressed in blue jacket and 
trowsers; his face, dark as that of the Portuguese or Spaniard; his hair, 
short, jet black, and much curled; a glazed hat lay beside him, and his head 
rested on a small leatliern portmanteau. He commenced snoring in a strain 
so very sonorous, as convinced me in an instant that Morpheus was the 
only enemy who had laid him prostrate. As i was anxious to get to the 
•huoting ground with as little further delay as possible, 1 thought it best to 
arouse the sleeper, prior to my departure, so 1 shook him by the shoulder, 
he instantly sat up, and rubbing his eyes, sang out *' wnat cheer V* — 
"YouVe chosen an odd kind of resting place, friend," said I,' — ** Yoa'd 
ihiuk nothing of it if you were as used to it as 1 have been, but these 
mountains are d d cold! Xm quite frozen with them, God be with tha 
warm weather we had at Rio de la Hoche !*' As 1 saw that the poor fellow 
shivered from the chilling dews of tiie night before, I drew my flask, and 
gave him a dram ; this recruited him, and as we were on the eve of sepa- 
fating, I told him to take care of his portmanteau. *^ Little feat of that air," 
said he, '* few would care about what it holds — they are but a bundle of 

papers, belonging to poor Mr. I who was killed at Rio de la Hoche, — 

I went out with him in the Patriot service, and was his seiVant all along, — • 
1 picked him up when he fell, — I had this valise strapped to my back at 
the time; it held all the money he was worth there, and some papers, — Ned, 

says he, I'm dying! — give this ring to Miss F of , keep the 

money for youi'self, and give all the papers to Mr. of ." "To 

Mr. !" said I — ** I am the person." — " Then sir," said he, "my 

journey's at an end, and here's a sealed letter directed to vou, whiqh he 
mentioned was among the papers*" — 1 hastily broke the seal, and on cast^ 
tng my eye on the signature, recognized the name of an early friend, poor 

%} ! who had gone out to the South American army, (in conse- 

t|uence of family misfortunes,) under a fictitious name. The following b aa 
cittraot from his letter,— 
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*' The hard hand of misfortune, or the distance to which it has driven 
me from my home, have neither of them been able to erase my early pre- 
dilections or recollections. — There was a time when I looked forward to 
brighter days, but that time has passed away like a dream, and sad realities 
shew me how frail a foundation is that early hope, on which we are so 
much in the habit of erecting our airy castles ! I have so arranged matters, 
that when these lines reach your eye, the writer will be no more !— The 
contents of the portmanteati were written during my career up and down 
the world,— some during periods of levity f others in moments of sadness^ 

many of them were arranged at a Boarding House, in from which 

ctrcumstance. I intended to have called them, Tales from a Boarding 

House, — Such as they are^ my dear , with all their imperfections oa 

their heads, 1 present them for your acceptance, regretting that I have n« 
ofiering of greater value to make on the altar of ear4y friendship f 

I was so much aifected, that I lost all relish for the pursuit of game ; so 
slinging my fowling piece, I bent my steps homeward, bringing my new 
acquaintance with me. 1 have since been engaged in decyphering and 
arranging the contents of poor G— ■ — *s portmanteau, and as I met with 
many things in his legacy (both in prose and verse,) which amused me, I 
gave the perusal of them to some literary friends, who vecom mended me to 
publish them. I send you a specimen, qf which if you approve, I beg a 
place for it in your Magazine ; a work which promises to be as serviceable 
as it 18 creditable to the South of Ireland. 

I have the honour to subscribe myself^ 

Sir, 

Your most obedient, 

and very humble sen'ant. 

Lacker de Waltjiaw, 

Emecrag House^ near Cape Flyaway, 



THE PRIVATEER. 



Cei the glad waters of tlie dark blae sea, 
Our thoughts as boundless, and our souls as free ! — 
Our*s the wild life, in tumult still to range 
From toil to rest, and joy in ev'ry change. 

BvmoN. 



Ob, memory ! 'tis by thy wisard power 
1*hat we look back thro* many a vanishM year, — 

Thou crowd'st the past into the present hour. 
And bring'st again, of woe or joy, the tear; — 
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Thda tb«w*ft OQr childUk mptoie o'er some Aower 

Or bird, or batterfly* to cbildbood dear j 
Thou callett back bright hours (tho' long, long past,) 
From early days, that were too sweet to last ! 

jigain thou mak'st the hours of childoood mine. 

Again I wander, joyously and free ; 
Again I see the summer's sun decline, 

Broad» bright, and gilding river, rock and tree : 
The plaintive yellow-hammer* seems to pine 

Bereft of young» — and homeward hums the bee ; 
Again I see some distant window Uazo 
In parting sun-beams> dazzled as I gasob 

Again my mother holds me by the hand ; 

High o'er yon trees appears the silver moon. 
In our own garden here again we stand ; 

lis a bright balmy evening of June ; 
Again methinks» I hear her accents bland. 

Sounds, that alas! t ceas'd to hear too sooo ; — 
Return! sweet hours, and heart exempt from pain, 
I own*d ye ance-H>hl shaU I e'er again 1 

Again a school-boy, in some nook I basL 

With trusty friends, beneath the mid day sun. 
Full many a frolic <|uiddity we aric. 

Or sit devising plans of future fun ', 
Our greatest care, completion of some task. 

Our greatest joy, free, thro' the fields to run : 
Again the roU-call tingles in mine ear, 
I hear my name— 4md boldly answer ** here V* 

Oh, memory f thou now wou'd'st lead me oo 

To scenes where all seem'd Eden haj^inessf 
But childhood's— boyhood's— Mumhood^s joys are flown; 

Life's bitter cup I've drank to an excess 
Down to the dregs ! — and now am calmer grown > 

I bear my fate — but feel it not the less. 
The time will come, when I no more shall be. 
Gone I^-even from thy tablets, memory ! 

• t " 

^ Hie note of the yeUow-hammer has always struck me as having something very moun- 
Inlinit* 
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Bat there are names which I will long retain, ^ 

Nor part with, 'till I part with conadousness y 
Short is the list of those that yet remain 

On earth — e'en these, death's hourly making less I 
These gone ! I hope elsewhere to meet again, 

Free'd from the galling fetters of distress ; 
Of this enough^-now for a horrid crime ! 
ViEtf— with some whims of mine to murder rhyme. 

I like to gaze upon the setting stm. 

Gilding with its last rays the mighty deep^ 
I like to see it when its course is run. 

At this our isle, take its departing peep ; 
I like at ere, the sound of distant gun 

By echo mimick'd, till it falls asleep : 
I like to see the broad wing'd heron soar. 
And take his stand upon the calm sea's shore. 

I like to gaze upon the mountains high. 

Which orerhang the western ocean's shore, 
Kaising their dark blue summits to the sky, 
. Their rocky base oppos'd to ocean's roar : 
I*d like upon an eagle's wing to fly 

O'er distant lands, by man ne'er seenJi^fore : 
1 like the twilight of an eve .in June, 
I like the riung of a harvest moon. 

I like, as leaves are felling from the trees. 

To see them moumfolly descend to earth ; 
I like grey r\uns, where the eye may see 

The vestige of a hall, where once loud mirth 
Held court, with dance^ and song, and revelry, 
_ Which to the owlet now, and bat gives birth : 
I like to turn my eyes from side to side, 
Andpmder o*er the wreck of human pride. 

I like to lie upon some mountab's swell. 

And hear the wild bee humming o'er my head. 
Flying from mountain thyme to heather-bell. 

And courting each, ere its bright bloom be shed; 
I like to dive into some lonesome dell 

And muse midst cairns of the mould'ring dead— 
0*er which hearts sigh'd, in ages long, long past. 
Where nought sighs now-^save midnight's moaning blas^« 

H 
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I like eacli nir&l scene, each rami s<mn<l, 
I like dune nature in her wildest dress — 

I like, when Autumn leaves bestrew the ground. 
To see wild waves upon each other press ; 

I like the deep ton'd clamour of a hound. 
The yelpmg cur I like, tho* something less I 

I like the forest in iu every tint, 

I Gke soft eye»~ provided they don*t squint« 

I like a lovely girl, witli taper waist, 

Luzuikait iMor— I care not, bbck or hrown, 

Teedi, even as white teeth were ever placed, 
Fair nedc, o'er bosom heaving up and down, 

6maU leg and loot as stocking ever grac*d. 
Bewitching eyes, to shine on ne mlont; 

I like — indeed I dot- but 'tis amiss. 

From two soft pouting fipa to steal a kiss ! 

Dear reader! — ifmyqiirks do not flag, 
(Pay don't suppose I ever cry or snivel,) 

I mean just now to open the blue bag. 
Which holds some sketches, by Jack Dousters^-ivel : 

So stir the fire, and when it blazes, drag 

Your chair beside it, and be wondrous civil — 

Jack was bo Joseph~ladies» do not feint ! 

m nothing write that could displease a saint* 

Ue had a leving spirit from his birth, 
An instinct strong to visit other cHmes : 

His mind partook of moodiness and mirth — 
Sinning, and then, repenting of his crimes : 

Cleaving the skies ! — then grovelling on the earth t 
A range of bcUs, which struck, gave janing chimea-* 

A compound strange of steadiness and whim — 

Now sunk with care — ^now seen with mirth to swim.. 

He was a visionary, one who framed 

A world within his biain, unlike to this 
Of which we're inhalntants — and he had aim'd 

At ibding counterparts (vain task I wis,) 
Of his ideal models — he cxclaim*d 

That men had chang'd to bitterness his bliss, 
B> acting parts thro' life, in mask'd and guise- 
Was his, or theirs, the fanltt I ask the wise. 
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lie had a sanguine soul, and man^ a plan 
Did he project and foster in his brain — 

And oft his steps and thoughts together ran 
Towards objects, which they never could attain ; 

Now, up acdivities he led the van. 
Then, rolIM^ like Sisiphus, upon the plain ; 

Again he*d rise, and give wild fancy scope, 

A gam rqll back on many a shattered hope ! 

lie had one weakness n^oie-^ weai^ess ?-rWoriue-^ 
H'lB mind was sensitive — he bad a heartj^ 

TJ^it, to its p9^§e88or proved a curse. 
Which felt acutely ev'ry fool's light dart; 

Perhaps soo^e feejljng which he long d^d nurse 
In secret — wovld be trampled over, and the sm^i 

X^asiun'd by the step, he*d inly hide, 
" Xho* his bloo4 boU'd in fiercely r^pid tide. 

But where he thought that insult was design'd^ 
His soul rose up in arms, and he would give 

Vent to the headlong torrent of his mind. 

Nor car'd tho* i^ that hour he'd ceas'd to live— 

ftedress'd — subsided soon the angry ^ind 
That rais'd his wraths and he.coold then forgive 

/ jis foe — and oft, full oft did he controul 

The angry gusts that swept across his soi^. 

3rief be the not^e of Uis early years^ 
Brief the remark upon his manhood's day ; 

The first, had oft suffus'd his eye with tears, 
Joy o*er the last^ had cast ita fleeting ray — 

^ut he lost all that life to man endears. 
Kindred, Mends, fortune, all fell to decay ! 

Hopeless, and heartless, what car*d he for life J 

Jo yield hwi eaae^ he ^ught Icy fields of stzife« 

X4»ese wer^ denied— in agony of souU 

To drown his cares, he sought the streaip of pleasure^ 
Sang songs he felt, and drain*d the nightly bowl. 

Joined the gay dance^ yet joyless danc*d the measure* 
His soul's deep pangs he learn *d him to controul> 

Iloardiog them up, as misers do a treasure ; 
Oe*r the soul's index, whilst the broad smiles play'd. 
The heart beneath, was utterly decay'd-— 
»2 
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like an automaton he play'd his part, 
Tlkat is, 10 well he guided the machine 

Which holds the soul, that no conTuLuve start, 
No sigh, no tear-drop, e'er was heard or seen ; 

All enned him the lightness of that heart 
Where thoughtless mirth appear *d alone to reign— 

From plying worldlings, long did he conceal 

His min'd heart— they pierc'd not thro' the TeiL 

Yes, he lad leam'd the art of laughing loud. 
When the cold heart partook not of the laugh ; 

And tho' he knew the friendship of the crowd. 
Which he then herded with, was light as chaff. 

Yet like to them, he smil'd, profess'd, and bow'd — 
FoUow'd that idol, fashion — and could quaff 

The brimming bumper— in the measure move. 

Follow the fair, and call such mock'ry— Love ! 

He had lov'd once — but that had pass'd awiy ! 

I mean the object— death had laid it low — 
His person might, his hsart did never stray. 

His finest feeling died beneath the blow ; 
Twas said he lov'd the gayest of the gay — 

Love was beyond his power to bestow ; 
Tho' phrenzied grief, had mellow'd to regret 
For her he'd lov'd — he never could forget ! 

He sought at home in vain for hap|nness ; 

His fruitless search enhanced the object more ; 
He fell a pray to ceaseless restlessness, 

A vessel ofier'd for a foreign shore ; 
At his departure, reader can you guess 

The leave he took of her, who would deplore 
His loss becomingly? — Twas— ** Here I go 
" On board the Chariotte— Jessy ! D. I. O I '* 

In answer to which very trite epistle, 

Written to a lass, but too believing; 
(The seal's impression was a blooming tkisUe, 

** Dinna forget,** its motto— how deceiving!) 
A letter came, just as the boatswain's whistle 

Had pip'd all hands, whose handspikes now were heaving 
The mighty anchor— Jack soon broke tlie seal^ 
Behold, what characters so clos'd reveaL 
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- Onwara y«a go— and leave me here behind. 

To gaze thro* tears upon your lesa'ning sail ; 
Orief in my heart, and tomnlt in my mind, 

Therage the more, because they nought avail ! 
How do I envy -ev'iy breatli of wind 

That goes with you— whilst I remain to wail ; 
As yon depart, whilst land seems getting less. 
Say— wiM you cast a single thought on /ess ?*• 

" I have loetfiiendu, and that which gains us ftiends. 
Yet I had theel when wcakh and friends had flpwn— 

Had I the former, 'twould not make amends 
To my poor heart, thus breakmg!— for thou'rt gone f 

Oh, may that powV, which evr'y blessmg sends. 

Bless thee !— yes, bless thee !— whilst I'm left alone— 

Oh, may'jst thou never know such wild distress. 
As tears the heart of thy ^listracted Jess i 

*' K restless ocean wiB between us roar. 

And you will bask beneath'more sunny skies ; 
Yes, soon forget me on another shore, 

SmiTd on by finer and more fifivox^d eyes ; 
My poor heart lov*d you in its inmost core. 

Still loves you dotingly ! (else why these sighs. 
These blinding tears 1) with such devotedness. 
As few could yield like your heart-broken Jess ! 

I now must leave this once lov*d, beauteous place, 

Lov'd, because courted here, and won by thee! 
/ could not gaze on nature's smiling hce, 

On ev*ry rock, or plant, or* flow'r* or tree. 
On which we gaz*d — for raem*ry then would trace 

A glowing contrast to my miseiy ! 
Adieu I cannot say ! — but keep this tress. 
Let it remind thee of the wretched Jeasf 

There was a honid fellow !— only think. 

To write her such a note— the nasty man ! 
That night she scarcely slept a smgle wink. 

And made a nightcap of an Indian fan: 
She tried all opiates for care, — bat drink. 

Some say there's aotbing like a flowing can, 
Dame Truth wont let me tell that little fib- 
Hie wretched Jessy, reader, tried a $quib I 
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Grief, dearett reader ! is foneciaiet the plea 

Which ladies urge foe UAng mfua oitc, 
It checks the norvoua tendeBcy of tea. 

Poor cieam * thy mal*a apiiits are most mighty. 
Tin told the fair ones call the thing-^*' sweet pea/* 

'* Queen'a cordial**^*' Rectifier**— -am I right ? eh 
*Twould shock thy nerves, oh thoti, who wrote of Shandy, 
To hear that Jess swampt muimtnt in brandy I 

Jack, as he dos'd the letter, gave a sigh : 

Ue*d ceasM to love, *tis true, but not to feel : 

" Wretch that I am,** he said, " what right had I 
To trifie with a heart ?— -not like mine, steel 1** 

His hand pass*d rapidly across his eye. 
As rapidly he toni'd him ou his heel — 

'* Death f' he exclaim*d,^** thoo hast qoenchM love's pure fire. 

That which [remains^ ia but gross^ Unit^ desire l**-* 

^ Oh, Heaven \ tkeu' didst give me a pore aool/' 
Pure as a mortal's soul can be — and light 

To guide me o*er the long and daiig*rous shoal, 
1 hat lies ^ween Ule*lB dawning and iU flight— 

Pve tom'd my steps from beings brightest goal. 
My soul is sulled with the hue of night ! •— 

Like some wHd bird restrain'd by peg and string, 

" I try to rise— in vain I flap my wing.*' 

** Shall I thai ever as I am remain V* 
In ihooght ofiendittg— even laore in deed — 

A worse than cipher among men — a stain 

On Heai^n's fair pag^-^on earth, a poisonous weed^- 

^010, sighing for that state the pure shall gain, 
(Oh, had i energy I might be fbed 

From all my trfunmels) now, e*en in their birlh. 

Such thoughts are smother'd, and PmchaiaM to earth !-* 

•* Oh Vanity ! thou coa'ner ? hot for fAec,** 
I might have kept my passions under rein— 

My reason thou jiast undennin*d--Hmd see ! 
What thou hast'brought me to !— by being vain. 

What mis'iy haare I caus*d )•— deep misery ! — 
Thou* wily wizard! that dost haunt the brain. 

Gilding base actions — curse thy demon skill I 

•* That drags .the mind« with fair, batpoi»i«Qus pill :*' — 
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«<'Ti« tbou' ! that mak'st the time bleacIiM boary heaiF' 

And yoiftb'B gay corls^and figure, attboball; 
Tlie young, the oM, alike by thee are led — 

Alike the grave, the gay, obey thy call ; 
Sorc*rer I-^firom whom my better feelings fled !-~ 

'Twat I, who led that maiden to her fidi, 
Urg'd on by thee !-*i«thy fetters gift with art, 
*' Clank*d lightly first, but now Aey gall my heart t** 

What hare I made her ? — a ftiH'ii thing ! where shame 

Will soon be branded ; where the seeds of cnme 
Are sown, to flourish o'er her Aided ftune ; — 

Where dire disease, (long years before her prime) 
May prey upon those charms, and make that frame 

Now fair and lovely— (where the hand of time 
Wou'd pause, and hesitate to plant its seal) 
A thing, the worm wou'd dirink from as its meal 1 

I ! am the fiend, who plunged her in a sea 

Of care and cfinie, on bitter waves to float — 
To gaze on ruin close beneath her lee. 

With none to save her ficail and sinking boat— 
To sigh back towards that shore she left for me I 

To hear her frantic parents, who did dote 
Upon her name—^now curse her ! and implore 
The hand of death, to snatch her from their door ! 

Then, friendless, pennyless, to lay her head 

Her aching head ! — upon the cold, damp earth ! 
Tum'd from the shelter of a sordid shed. 

Her bursting heart, the once gay scat of mirtb, 
Throbbing in agony, o'er day dreams fled ! 

Spurn *d by the once kind authors of her birth — 
No friendly hand to close her fading eye — 
Without a home ! — with scarce a hope! — to die !— 

'* Demon ! 'twas thou ! that sank my soul so deep*' 

lliat pish'dQie o'er the verge of ruin's brink, 
Down the wild pathway of that headlong steep 

Whence few o'er retrogade, howe'er they shrink 
Twas vanity — curst vanity ! — that made me creep 

O'er reason's boundary — and when I think 
Upon that summit from the wliich thou' fell—* 
i' Oh /essy !— thou^rt areng'd !— my heart's a beU l*[ 
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The andior weighM, the boundUogTettel flew, 
Atwait the brine^the setting buh's last ray» 

GU( the 8Mt*<( gurfiM^e, and obliqiiely tluewr 

A glance, which shewM the ahore'a indented bay» 

O'er injffl'd^hy mooataiDS, lofty, wild and blue. 
Such as Jack IoT*d to range in happier days -, 

Penaive he ateod. and then he bent his head, 

Ueav'd a deep sigh» and thus he sang or said* 

«* The silver moonbeams kiw the trembUng wave,** 
The jiight winds sigh o*er beds^-of fragrant flowers. 

The white plumed sea-misw rests within its cave, 
The bat flits frequent zound yon ruia*d towers. 

On nights like this,, whilst yet my heart was young» 
Young to the world, untouched, untam*d by care. 

How fft has fancy e*er my senses flung 
Her spell, unottenbiy bright and lair I 

My eyes defighted — gas'd on all around, 

For youth gave-ereiy thing its own bright hoei, 

It called a charm from eT*ry simple sound. 
And found some loveliness in ev*ry view* 

It fram*d 8 world itseK within its heart. 
And one dear object reignM above the whole, 

ReignM in its centre, rul'd o*er e?*ry part, 
TwM of its happiness the very soul !— 

Death, who at random seems to throw bis dart. 
Crushed this fair blossom ere its spring had flown. 

Relentless tore it from a doting heart — 
And laid in ruins its young fairy throne I 

And tbo' 'tis now as heavenly a night 

As e'er sent sighs amongst the summer trees,, 

And tbo* the moon o*er head now shines as bright; 
On flowers that give their fragrance to the breese, 

** As once it did «yet are these moments past,^ 
The heart,, once loving these, may love them stilV 

But never can the spell which once they cast 
if ArooQd it— cause again that witching thrill l*** 
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MotmUin^ ve old gv^ frieadf Tfhicli Mdtpm cIuiQgQ, 

In youth )^ l«ave your nf^ve luD» fii^l I99k4> 
Trarel afar, o'ier earth ^d o^pe^ iwge ; 

ReturnM— defi^Utmg kf%9 of fi^eiMWp diookf , 
But here are fijendf whom nathiDg cao e^trongt. 

That won your chHdi«h love— e^en is your ifiocblf 
Fiienda alike proofs to either brljbe or g^i^ 
Which cho^dyour yoiith,inid oi^your aunhood mki 

How sentimental ! — ^it's really charming 

To have a £iiendship for a fine <^ moimtain ; 
Old, is a phrase not here at aH alaming 

As when apf^ed to that sweet sex — Lores foontam. 
No thought of sex — no fear at all of harming 

The object of yonr loyo-^^str^nge tho«%hts «t moQntta 
•^ into my attic^ao I'll st/y^ i» ^jm, 
Lest I may throw some ^^eer tl^ovghtf m^ rhyme. 

The yessel w^^ich cooTe/d my odd frifend Jack, 

Across the sea^was what tars call " a tight un ' 
She never lost an inch. upon a tack. 

Nor fled a foe— but often stood to fight o^e. 
Twelve cannonades were ready for attack. 

Or for defence — and she bekmged to Brighton 
A privateer as large as any brig. 
But cutter built, and of the dandy rig. 

Midships she carried one terrific gun^ 

CallM a " Lon^ Tom*^' a raking eighteen pounder^ 
With this she once made fifteen gun boatir run. 

Which in a cairn attempted to' surround her. 
Her crew were lads of firohc — souk of fun. 

Each lov'd the sea as well as ^y fiou^der,^ 
Her figure head, bore a young lass in scarlet 
With fuony eyes— this ve^l^ was the Charlotte. 

She now was destined for the Spanish main. 

To try aaid intercept a few rich prizes. 
Ruin to one, is to another gain. 

What signify the means, so that one rises ! 
All things are fidr in war (as some maintam) 

I wonder how 'twill be the last Assizes? 
I mean when all reanimated dust 
^omes to be tried^lhe just and the mijast. 
s 
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, Jack'i object in this cruise, was change of scene. 
He thooght he thui could leare his cares behiodi 

Uow he succeeded will be after seen. 
The past still seem'd to occupy his mind» 

He trode the deck — ^the evening was serene. 
They mov'd along before a gentle wind 

Whilst the broad moon did o'er the water's smile. 

The helmsman with this song did time beguile. 



SONG* 

The changes of fife I've felt and seen 

As Tf e guided that plough which leaves no track, 
In many a storm and cafan I've been, 

'Midst changes my unchang'd heart look back 

To thee, Lenal 

On thee t*ve thought when tlie wild waves dash*d 

From stem to prow, and swept the deck. 
And when rocks and planks together crashed. 

My heatt, thought even amidst that wreck ! 

Of thee, LeDa! 

IVe often gaz^d on thy tresses dark. 

And as oft on thy bright cheeks hue. 
And bright as the star that guides our bark. 

Tome is that eye so dark blue 

Of thine, Lena! 

Yet t sigh when I think 1 may see the day. 
That Ay bright eyes shall have lost their light 

And thy now, fine raven tresses, be grey. 
And that figure be strange to my sight 

Fairest LenAl 

And tho' I shan't witness that sad change I 
And tho* my fond, doting heart, 'twould shock. 

Oh ! — 'twould not from thee my love estrange, 
ThnVi fix'd as firm as ea^th and rock 

Dearest Ltnaf 
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W«ek after week, the dashing Charlotte bofmcU 
Along the main, like eagle thro' the sky — 

Fleet as the sta| before the opening hounds ; — 
Watch'd o'er the broad horizon many an eye 

To catch the passing sail — its utmost bounds 
Were hourly view'd — no sail could they descry. 

Till one calm eve,-^eie night had dropp*d her yei! — ^ 

A hand aloil^ sang out " a sail !— ^ sail T* 
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A STORY OF THE SOUTH, 



" *Tis most ill-omened love, whose torch is lit 

" Amidst the rude contention and the strife 

" Of men. Love's altar should be built within 

" The solitude of the lone^ore, and not 

«• Upon the battle ^dd," The Hermitage. 



Towards the close of the reign of Eli^beth, the cloud of rebellion which 
Jiad so long and so fitfully darjceued the kingdom, and broken forth in 
thunder on our hills, calling out their thousand echoes, was partly scat- 
tered and passed away, and tlie political atmosphere appeared to clear up 
and brighten under the sunshine of a more meliorating policy. This was 
more particularly the ease in Munster, where the Lord President, vrho had 
gathered experience in his progresses through the province* condescended 
at length to pour a little oil on the agitated waters of sedition, when they 
subsided into the appearance, if not the reality of peace. The eSoris of 
the Queen, to awaken and effect the adoption of more genevoas measures 
towards her Irish sulyects, were probably the original cause of his placing 
more to heart the best interests of the nation. At length he saw that he 
had been in error, when he endeavoured to destroy where he could not di- 
vide, and divide where he could not destroy the strength of the native 
chiefs. The consequence of this spirit of amelioration was, that many of 
those who had flung aside the ** cloak of subjection,*' were glad to re- 
sume its shelter ; but still were there some refractory spirits who could not 
be induced to bend the knee. It is true, a mortifying and cruel akemative 
was left to the nobles of the land, to become either the subservient " chain 
kissing slaves" of a selBsh Government, or outlaws, and too proud in 
many instances to brook the former, they were eventually driven into the 
latter state. Those therefore, who would not submit to be converted into 
the quiet instruments of their own annihilation, retired to their fastnesses 
among the mountains, fortified their castles, assembled their vassals and 
followers, and training them to a sort of Rob Roy-brigandage, stood 
ready to advant|ige themselves of any national convulsion which the unset- 
tled state of the country rendered of very likely occuuenee. 'fhe head 

83 
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and front of tbose ofifimdera was James, Earl of Desmond, (introduced in 
the accompanying story ,) whose ill-jadged and unaided opposition to the 
men and measures then in the ascendant, would lead one to suppose that 
he considered it an hereditary right of the Geraldines to be rebellious, 
which could not be contravened or overcome. Mis career was brief and 
unfortunate. In the short interval iVom his assumption of the Earldom, 
to his arrest by his kinsman, the White Knight, he experienced nothing 
but discomfiture, imprisonment, distresses, treachery, and ingratitude. 
There was no tie however near — no connection however cordial — that he 
lived not in constant apprehension of seeing sundered by corruption, and 
finally opposed to him. From his cousin, he sufiered incarceration, — 
from his father-in-law, arre8t,-rand baseness and neglect from nearly alL 
But enough of this. The following tale commences immediately subse* 
quent to his escape ffom the castle of O'Connor, of Coniloe. 

The castle of the Glin, at the close of the Sixteenth centuiy, was a place 
of considerable strength, and so situated, as to look out on the ^^ inland 
sea" of the Shannon. )t was a fine specimen of 'the military architecture 
of the middle ages, and contained several apartments of a loftier and tkiore 
magnificent appearance, than were generally found in these domestic 
Fortalices. The basement and second stories received -a niggardly distri- 
bution of light through the lancet windows or apertures, while the upper 
pne had been better looked to, as it boasted the embellishmeut of a beau^ 
tiful stone shaded window. The lower part of the basement was thickly 
clothed in the green and enduring drapery of ivy, and other creeping 
plants. In the interior, great attention had been paid by the present 
Chieftain of 1he Glin, to Comfort and convenience, as the principal cham^ 
bers were wainscoted with beatitifiil specimens of the Irish oak, not infe- 
rior to that in Westminster. The situation of this ancient fastness of the 
Lord of the Valley was highly striking and picturesque, and the fkce of 
the qountry around, presented an appearance of no ordinary beauty. A 
thick and almost impenetrable wood, with its dark masses of vari-coioured 
foliage sweeping away from the eye, made the back ground of the picture, 
while in front rolled the broad and majestic waters of the Shannon. Alto^p 
^ether, it would have formed as sweet and reposifig a landscape, as the 
imagination could well conceive, were it not for the warirke preparations 
that were going on within and around the castle. The Knight had been 
for some days apprehensive of its being invested by the Lord President, 
whose army was advancing into the neighbourhood, and was therefore for- 
tifying it in the best manner possible. 

The present proprietor upheld m an especial degree, the high dignity of 
his rank and ancestry ; and though his alliance with the outlawed Irause of 
Desmond was notorious^ and sufficient in those days of insecurity and 
danger, to render him an object not only of suspicion, but even of fear and 
dislike^ vet his open manly character and fearless spirit, which had already 
secured him amongst the humbler classes, a well merited popularity, won 
him golden opinions from the Government or ultra loyalist party. The 
better portion of his early life having been spent at the court of France, 
he was perfectly skilled in all the chivalrous exercises befitting a getideman, 
and the representative of a long and princely line of ancestors. The scenes 
of French gaiety necessarily introduced him to the highborn itnd the beaiu- 
tlful of that country. Whose females were even at that earlj^ period, distin* 
guished by their peculiar elegants of fbrm, and fascmation of flutimers. 
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fltnrerer, the Kinigiit <yf the Valley contrived to brtove uninjured all their 
gay blandwhmentB, smd returned to his native fields, with his hand un- 
disposed of, and his heart entire. Once more at home, he surrendered at 
idiscTetion, and espoused the beautiful sisterr of his friend, the Lord Dun- 
teyne, who had been bis companion on the Cdntinent A son had been 
born to bim some years, but to hill the suspicions of the President, who 
liad long entertained doubts of his loyalty, the child was obliged to be 
given up as the pledge of his allegiance. He still continued, notwithstand- 
ing the delivery of his homage, to follow evil ways, and to carry on his 
connection with his outlawed kinsman, the Karl of Desmond, who had just 
^een reftooed b^ Ae rebels kom his imlprisonment in Castle Ishrn. 

The ^ev£nkg was hi spent, sAid the wardens and centinels were pacings 
their pvescrib^ rounds within the walk atid court yard of the Castle, lest 
an unexpected assault shoald be tnaide during the night. The Chieftain 
^d retired to his apartments, when a Servant announced that an humble 
stranger at thfe postern, and who gave hrs name as Murtagh Quiry, de- 
manded an audience. *' Let bim he admitted, Carroll,** said the Knight, 
^' and at the sam^ time send hither Maurice Neai.^ After the lapse of some 
iDtnuteB, the stranger entered, muffied closely in his dark fallin, or^dantle, 
with the hood falling low, so as to conoeal 4iie countenance, when the 
Chieftain, rising and advancing, saluted him in familiar and condescend- 
ing terms. The servant was ordered to withdraw, and the Knight and 
Guiry remained together in confereoce. 

Maurice Neal, or Glyn, as he was more frecjuently designated, as being 
a great favourite with the Knight, was the only son of one of his vassals, 
and had been taken into the Chieftain's immediate service, about five 
yeai-s before, on the deaih of his surviving parent. He had found favoui: 
4vith the Chaplain of the Olinne famfily, who th^eupon took infinite pains 
in superintending the cultivation of a naturally strong understanding, and 
-he was rewarded for his labour, with the gratification of beholding him 
grow up under his tuition, manly, high spirited and intelligent. Nature 
had indeed been bountiful in her largesses and fkvouts to the peasant's 
son. Above the middle height, but not so much so, as to warrant Che 
being accounted tall, his frame was peculiarly fitted for strength and ac- 
tivity. The wiry pliant limbs, and slender figure, while they enabled him 
to be light and usefhl, in the skirmish or the battle, and graceful and free 
in fipstivae hall and lady^s bower, rendered him the admiration and the prais6 
of many a valiant chief, and the love of many a gentle and delighted dame, 
iiis disposition clieerful and gay, frequently ' made him liable to incur a 
charge of levity. A yelk)w, nay dusky shade, somewhat embrowned by 
exercise in the open air, and exposure to the sun, gave a dark tinge to fea- 
tures, in other respects pleasing and even handsome, and impressed theA 
with sothethilig of a foreign air. It was said by one of the household, to 
whom he had given some slight, and perhaps with truth, that this clouded 
cheek was acquired in the smoky atmosphere of his native shelling. How- 
ever this may have been, it cannot be denied, that it assisted in bestowing 
on a countenance, that might othervrise have been unattractive, an expres- 
sion of almost melancholy interest. This may seem inconsistent, whereas 
we have said that his manners were lively, and rich in humour ; but we 
are not writing a novel or romance, and Maurice Glynn's conduct on more 
than one occasion, evinced that such an inconsistency had taken deep root 
in his disposition. To-day^ the gayest of the gay, the foremost in the chace, 
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the most dexterous and alert in the use of the bow and spear, rejoicing id 
the glory of the noon day sun, and the ^lendours of the summer Heaven ; 
and agam to-morrow, dark, pensive, and abstracted, wandering amidst the 
loneliest recesses of the forest, apart from the homes and the hid)its of men, 
he communed with the mountain solitude, and gazed with almost the Patri- 
arch's devotion on the " pale pilgrim of the troubled sky." When it is 
taken into consideration, that he found himself alone in the world and its 
ways, an isolated being in the broad pathway of life, without any of those 
natural ties, which create or constitute a home; and that it had even be- 
come a doubtful matter, whether the education that dispersed the clouds 
of mental darkness, which had enveloped him as with a garment, was a 
blessing or a malediction, as it made him dissatisfied with that lowliness 
of birth that kept him aloof from the higher grade in society, for which the 
learning and the wisdom of the worthy and benevolent Monk bad fitted 
him ; when such considerations be allowed, it is not to he wondered at, 
that his conduct should seem unfixed and instable. Such was the youth 
who presented himself before his feudal lord^ the Knight of Glinne* 
and his fine, though yet juvenile figure, perfectly displayed as it was, in 
the light apparel that he now wore, having laid by for the night his military 
habiliments, certainly looked to great advantage^ The dark cheek, the 
finely formed mouth, and the upper lip graced with the national crommecU 
or moustache, the nose of elegant Grecian outline, the lofty brow, and 
above all, the bright grey eye, •* that seemed to love what e'er it looked 
upon," could not be seen without creating a lively and prepossessing in- 
terest in ti;e beholder. His hair was brown, but of the very darkest shade, 
and was permitted to fall, peihaps not unconsciously, in abundant curls 
over his ears and along his forehead, looking like a fringe to the low cap 
of brown cloth, which he gracefully dofied^ on entering the chamber. A 
slight tunic, or coat, of a clear yellow colour, opening in front, and drawn 
together by small silver fibulce, sat so closely to tlie bodv, as to fully exhi- 
bit the symmetry of its shape ; it was plainly trimmed and embroidered 
from the breast to the skirts, which reaching nearly to the knees, were 
disposed into innumerable plaits, giving it in some measure a fancifully 
manifold appearance. The sleeves were turned up with a sort of military 
cuff, in pretty general use among the retainers of every Irish Chieilain. 
The truise covering the feet, legs, and thighs, as far up as the loins, was 
drawn on so tightly, that the action of the muscles was discernable in 
almost every movement of the limbs. His equipment was completed by the 
boots of half tanned leather, and the fallin, or cloak, whose bei\eficial 
services to the mere /mA, were such, answering for a tent in winter — a 
shade in summer — a bed by night, and a mantle by day, that it verily 
aroused the bile of the gentle parent of the Faery Queen. 

A few paces from the knight, stood a tall swarthy man, whose person 
and visage were of a lofty character, though his appearance was rigidly 
plain. His features were masculine and expressive, with rather sunken 
cheeks, but large and sparkling eyes, th;it shone out like stars, from be- 
neath the heavy overshadowing brows. His short woollen jacket, course 
grey truise, and dark cloak, which had evidently seen a great deal of ser- 
vice, bcs| oke him of a very humble and unpretending rank in life; while. 
his looks and bearing possessed much of the freedom and ease, of a high- ' 
fr station. There was an indifference, nay absolute carelessness of man- 
ner about him, thou;jh in the presence of the knight who was strictly 
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tenacious of hiis dignity, sLnd jealous and observant oT the respect due to 
itj which could not be- accounted for, unless it be supposed that he held 
with the Lord of the Valley the affinity, and consequent freedom of fos- 
terage. To the scrutiny of a strict observer it might seem, that there 
was more intelligence, in his eye and countenance, than he wished should 
be displayed or discovered, as if it were, that all within was not such, as 
could stand the public guze, or endure the ordeal of enquiry. 

'* I have sent for you hither, Maurice," said the Knight of Glin, ^' In 
" order to communicate my intention of entrusting to thy valour and 
" prudence, the further defence of this Castle. Morty Guiry brings me 
" word, that it is the EarFs wish, that 1 should abandon the Glen, and 
" allow the enemy to be made cognizant of my departure; as on that 
" event's taking place, he is assured that the Lord President will raise 
**^ the siege, and come to battle in the open plain. But in case of our 
** expectations being frustrated, and of his persevering in the siege of 
" our stronghold, our instructions to thee are, to quit the Eagle's nest, 
** as speedily and as safely as possible, and join us at the camp, or at 
" Shanet Castle, but in adopting these latter steps, we ourselves will ho- 
" ver near you, and aid in your escape." 

** Now with your kind permission, dear sir, never will we desert this 
'' spot, while four walls surround us, while an arm can be found to draw 
" a bow, or hurl a spear against a hostile breast, and until the ruins of 
" the pile cover the court yard, and the very stones prove slippery with 
" the blood of the slain." 

The stranger, who had been standing apart in a posture of apparent 
meditation, now raised his keen black eye, and planted it slowly and 
fixedly on the face of the speaker, when he suddenly started, and a deep- 
er shade crossed his dark features, as if under the impression or influ- 
ence of powerful emotion. This strange excitation of the stranger, pass- 
ed not unobserved of the knight, to whom it occured, that he meant to 
make some private or confldential intimation, when he accordingly with- 
drew him aside, but their conference was brief and inaudible. 

•* It is not my'wish," said the Knight, coming forward to the spot where 
Maurice still remained standing, '* nor is it in accordance with my feel- 
" ings, that my right arm, for as such there has been reason to consider 
** thee, should be in any degree endangered. Moreover thou couldst do 
•* me slight service in thy fall here, were 1 ungenerous enough to be reck- 
" less of thy life. Small benefit would accrue to me, froih the waste of 
•* my friends in this inglorious warfare ; whereas there will presently be 
" need of the bravest, and the best 1 can muster. So, Maurice, thou 
** must be guided in this affair, and obey the instructions already given 
•* thee. However it will be prudent perhaps, that we meet to-morrow 
" night, at mid hour, at the verge of the wood, by St. Colman's Well, 
•* when thou shalt be further and more fully advised." Maurice Glynn 
retired from the apartment. 

" Who is that young fellow" asked the stranger, when he had with- 
drawn, " methinks there wassomething in his look and voice, that at- 
" tracted me wonderfully towards him." 

" He is a peasant's son, his name, Neal; a brave youth, and faithful 
" and true as the steel by my side" — said the Knight of Glyn. 

•* I could warrant as much from a glance," replied Guiry. " There is 
** that io the tones of his voice, which my heart ^^-as wont to respond to— 
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, •* But it is gone. Hark! Edmond!" — They both listened, when a strain 
of lively music was heard issuing from the Koll of the Cs»Ue^ %mA the fel* 
t lowing verse» wece plainly distinguishable. 

Away to tlie inoimtaiQ, 

Tq corartQ and eare ; 
The Ibe^s at tbe fouiitai?^ 

And deatho's ia the ww^^ 

The deer's amid danger. 

When hunter* are i|ighe r 
The ihaflea of the langer, 

GoeruaftilBe bye. 

Bark strength of the valley 

Wild hearts of the Glen^ 
There's a loud call to rally*. 

yp,up>aDdb«ia«il 

" This Ts for roe, Edmond. Tis Brian's Harp*^ cried the str^tnger^ and 
folding his cloak again closely round him, he ps^rted with the chieCUin;. 
and immediately disappeared from the castle. 

On leaving the conference, Maurice Glynn directed his steps, slowly 
and thoughtfully, to the Castle Hall, where he was genei-ally accustom- 
ed to pass the evening. Here he had been frequently joined of late, by 
the gay young Captain Roche, a son of the Lord Viscount Fermoy, who 
had been taken prisoner, together with his sister, by the Knight of Glynn, 
in a skirmish some months before, and were since retained ia tiie Castie 
as Hostages. The Captain was not before him,, as he expected^ to he 
continued gazing from the window, on the dark wood, and the broad and 
shining river, which had been so often and so intensely tke objects of hi» 
vesper contemplation, that they had acquired a friend^s shve m his 
thoughts. Thus he stood, with his eyes now bent on the shadowy land-* 
scape before him, and again on the pale crescent moon, that was ascend- 
ing her blue path in the heavens, as if he could have read, like Crotona*» 
loge, the events which another day may bring forth. It was a dim, but 
tranquil scene. The broad retiring plain, the distant and dhuly seen 
hills, the nearer wood, and reposing meadows, all appeared gifted with 
a shadowy light, while in an opposite direction t the slow heaving wavea 
of the Shwnon, still rolled in the red lustre of tlie setting sun. The rush 
of the night wind, seemed Hke the wail or death song over tbe departed 
brave, who bad fallen in th^ late strife, and his thoughts succeeded one 
another, as slowly as the distant billows, — as sadly as tlie lone sighs oi 
the night-breeze. 

A loud laugh disturbed his reverie, and turning round, he beheld Ed- 
mond Roche, with his hands pressed to liis sides, and indulging himself 
m a hearty fit of unrestrained laughter. 

" There now, Helen," said the light hearted young man, " thou canst 
'* surely no longer afflict me with thy nonsense, about the beauty and 
'< the repose of the moonlight time, and thy hajf dreaming talk of the 
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^' friendly, tte fond, and tke abdent, vihen tliotl hast got one herer^uite 
** after thine own heart; who has been, by my honour! for the last half 
** hour, meditating upon the splendour of a moonbeam." 

'* How canst thou speak so Edmond," said his sister advancing from 
the recess, in which they had been seated. The imagination never pic- 
tured, or fancy feigned, a form more beautiful than that of Helena Roche. 
Her slight sylph-like person had been rendered active, and healthy, by 
the early habits of exercise,, to which she was accustomed, under the eye 
of a careful and attentive parent. The plaided silken robe was tastefully 
but simply aiTanged, and exhibited the exquisite symmetry and luxuriant 
proportion of her limbs* It fell becomingly and decorously low, yet did 
not preclude a small slender foot, and well formed ancle, from being 
occasionally seen. Her features were not such, as could be considered 
regularly handsome, but her face was delicately fair, while the rich and 
sunny tresses of a flaxen head of hair,^ clustered into rings Of gold about 
her brow, and neck; and a few stray ringlets were audacious enough to 
wander over a bosom, that slumbered like a lamb, as pure and as spotless 
in its innocence. The small and exquisitely curved lips, whose carnation 
rivalled that of the young rose-bud, the well proportioned and nicely de- 
fined nose, and the rich glance of the laughing blue eye, gave an expres- 
sion to her countenance,- that rendered it far more interesting and attrac- 
tive, than if modelled into more perfect beauty. The snow white fore- 
head, and the regular and delicate arches of the almost meeting brows, 
added their own portion of interest; but the eflect of the whole was pe- 
culiarly heightened,, by the air of thoughtful serenity, the look of " maiacn 
Meditation,*' which kept tliem in habitual repose. 

" Why how now, Helen, has it not been thy constant complaint, that 
" thou couldst not induce me, to enter as warmly as thyself, into the love 
** of nature, and to while away hours, in idle dreams of home, and airy 
** picturings of all that is to be our lot in calmer, happier and more pa- 
'' cidc days. But I dwell not in such shadowSi What sayest thou Mau- 
" rice Glynne?** 

** I know rK)t what thou wouldst be after. Captain Roche," answered 
Maurice, ** it appears ta me, you have but poorly profited, by your pas- 
** sages and sojoumings with the English Minstrel, whose gentle skill in 
" song, thou art eternally bruiting into our. ears." 

" Spenser my good fellow, Spenser you would say. Oh ! that he had 

• •* been born, not grafted, in Desmond. Why will you use your tongue to 

• ** such language of one, who will render by his immortal rhymes our 
*' Awmore and Awbeg, as celebrated as the famous Stmois and Scaman- 
** der of yore. But thou art as sharp as edge tools." 

** I shovld.not be so deemed, kind sir: you will not affirm, that your 
** rhymer thinks- other than unworthily of our race, but enough of this. 
*• Thou didst or mine ears deceived me, ridicule the thoughts of home, 
*' while it should be my pride to have a home to think on.*^ 

" Would you think on any thing else but home, Maurice?" 

'* What meanest thou Sir?"— 

" To have thee strike a bargain with Helen here, to think on each other 
'< to your hearts content; for methinks ye both lack something to fill 
*• your heads with." 

The neck, cheeks and brow, of the lovely girl reddened with the deep 
suflusipn of shame, and offended delicacy. *' Now Edmond, why wilt 
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thou trifle tiiui'' said the Uushimg tnaideD a tear at the momeDt start- 
ing in her eye. 

" Hold, dear sister, he replied, as the cloads are gathering on thy brow, 
^' I will haYe doiie> though why thou shonldst wear a frown eonfonndeth 
** me, when I have known thee perform with right good will, thine own 
•^ part of the intended covetiant, and that before a word escaped roe, 
** touching the matter of the proposed agreement ; but do not tear thy 
** lips Helen, Tm off" — so ssying the gay and inconsiderate youtli va- 
nished from the apartment. 

" Thou art too well acquainted, Maurice, with Edmond^s wild pranks, 
** for me tQ apologize for this present folly*' said the lady in an embar- 
rassed voice and manner, at the same time, furtively directing a glance 
towards the person addressed, when their eyes met, and I know not why, 
the parties blushed. together. 

'' Apologize lady I** replied Maurice Glyn, as though his ears had onTy 
' caught her last words, ** it needs not," he added with a sigh, when she, 
unwilling to prolong the interview, kindly bid him adieu and left the 
ball. 

Need we tell our readers the wild and romantic dreams which this young 
man sometimes dierished, while his eyes feasted on the beautifol form of the 
fair hostage, and his heart acknowledged the fascination of her manners. 
There were tiroes when he could smile at the audacity of his hopes, but 
who, that situated as he had been, for the last four or nve months, in a re- 
tired and secluded castle, necessarily obliged to be near her and with her, 
could voluntarily crush them, rebellious and presumptuous though they 
were ; we do him the justice to avow that efforts were not wanting on bis 
part, but it was impossible totally to check strange thoughts from recurring 
to his bosom. The fair object of them was unconsciously his greatest 
enemy and her own, for in further justification of his conduct, it must be 
confessed that the state of her feelings was but too frequently manifested. 
The blood of the Roches was ever proud, and in her it ran with no de- 
generate current ; but 
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Is human love* tbe growth of hnrntuk mHV* 

She was not precisely aware of the state of her own heart, or how for the 
enemy had penetrated into the slumbering and unguarded citadel. The 
boyish imprudence of her brother too, went a gret^t length in facilitating their 
descent into the gulph that lay yawning beneaBi them ; as he was unceasingly 
bringing them togetlier in the most familiarizing situations, to forward the 
execution of some teroporary whim or project of his own. But we have 
explained sufficiently for the furtherance of our narrative. 

On the following morning, the 5th of July, the Eugli^ Army advanced 
under the command of Carew, and formally invested the ca&tle. The 
besieged were arranged, according to Maurice's ideas of military science, 
densely above the points most assailable, or where the enemy^s attack was 
. most to be dreaded, as also in those places whence the assaulters could be 
best and most effectively annoyed, while along the remaining extent of 
walls, they were sparingly distributed. The presence of Maurice Glyn, 
whose courage and presence of mind were well known to the garrison, did 
much in this moment of despair and desperation, to rouse the nearly quail- 
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ing spirit of this band ^ heroes. He rain from chamber to chftmb^r, en^ 
couragiDg, exbortiogy and imploring them to stand fast by tl^ old walls 
in wluch they bad so frequently witnessed, and so delightedly enjoyed, the 
humours of Glbne. The] allusion had its effect on the harassed and be« 
feagured men, &nd a loud and unanimous shout of ^* wef will ! we will !" — 
testified their determination to do or die. Again he was on the battlements, 
where the bravest were collected together, in this dieadfnl emergency, and 
addressing them, .he entreated that Ihey would not be disheartened, now 
that they were called upon,^to display the deathless valour of the Glinne ? 
and he trusted confidently, that the hopes tliat were then placed in them 
by their lord, who had only gone to demand succour from his friend and 
kinsman, the Earl of Desmond, would not be disappointed. *^ Yes,"" said 
be, '^ hold out but for this day, and yon sun that is now careering so glo- 
^ rbusly up the heavens, will not sink into the west, until it ^ews us 
^ the friendly ranks of the men of Dosmoad. Be men but ibr one day. 
** Yes ! 1 see in every eye that ye will stand by me. Recollect the castle is 
*' without a breach, well fortified, and with provistons for a week. Your 
** hearts are firm and true, your arms retain their strength, our friends are 
*' not far distant, and the God of the distressed is ever near. Be firm in 
** God's name, as you are true to your ChieU Remember that he has 
*' left us a trust, which we will render back with honour, or perbh in tlie 
'^ attempt. Once more be firm, as you love your homes, your children, 
•* your wives, your God!'" Having discharged himself of this' duty, as 
guardian of the fortress, in the absence of the Knight of the Valley, who 
bad left the Castle over night for the irbh camp, in thus exhorting them 
not to fail him in this critical moment ; he hastened to employ himself 
(and which he ielt less laborious than oratory,) in directing and assisting his 
comrades to alter the position of the petronel and sacker, so as to n^e 
tliem play on the most vulnerable point of the enemy's lines, who were 
now with loud^ shouts preparing for the assault. The numbers of the as-' 
sailants gave them a fearful advantage. They were ehabled to commence 
aa instantaneous attack in several quarters, when large bodies rushed on 
with fierce yells, as so many wolves upon their prey. Insensibly were 
they thinned by the incessant and well directed $r'mg from the different 
loop holes, and the heavy and unintermitted discharge of both fire arms 
and long bows from the battlements. But gaps were no sooner made in 
the masses of the English soldiers, than reinforcements gallantly filled 
them up, all apparently as reckless of their lives and limbs, as if they 
were only going through a field day's manoeuvres, it was not in stone 
walls to hold out uninjured against the repeated and desperate assaults of 
this day, and at the close of evening, a part of the wall of the Keep b^aa 
to g^ve way, and a slight breach was effected* The approach of night 
hindered the besiegers from following up thek advantage. 

^< Thank Heaven,"* exclaimed Maurice Glynn, <' another day hath passed 
«< and we still YoM out in the teeth of the besiegers. But where is the 
'* Irish army?" and he sighed heavily. He looked anxiously alone the 
spread of country, but all was sUent around the fortalice, save the occa- 
sional footfall of the outpost, as he paced his solitary station in front of 
the enemy's encampment. Not one straggling Kerne or GaHoglass could 
be discerned, nor aught d^at could announce the approximation of the 
redeeming army. Flinging his cloak around his shoulders, he hastened 
from the castle hall^ cros^ the court yard, and the janitor unlocking 
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the littla poftern, he pasted out into the open fields. Having ascertained 
that the sentinel was at the farthest limits of his post, he sprang lis^htly 
across a narrow part of the river, and in a few minutes stood Weside St. 
CoIman*s well. 

" Well Maurice" said the Chieftain, who had been anxiously awaiting 
him, " what news ? Will we be able to holdout another day, think you ? — 
** Could we fight it out until this time to morrow evening, all may be well. 
** Desmond will then advance his forces to protect us, as the Lord Presi- 
** dent perseveres in the siege." 

** It is impossible Sir" replied the young Serf," the breach is nearly per- 
" fected into the cellar, and then the hall lies before them, but we will dis- 
•* pnte it indli by inch." 

•' No, Maurice, that must not be. I have followers enough to perish in 
" its defence, if such were needful, but for friends — they are too few indeed 
*' to let them fall in so unfair a fight. And your arm has been so often 
*' found of use, Maurice, and nigh, when needed most, that it were but 
*' selfishness in me to beware of any churl's wipe depriving me of it." 

** As it please you, sir, but" — 

** No buts, my good fellow," replied the Knight, " you are always for 
*• running your neck into danger, if 'twere only for the poor honour of 
'* getting it out again ; but the pitcher that seeks the fountain too oft — 
*• thou knowest the proverb ;— attend to what I direct. Two hours hence, 
^* 1 shall be at the opposite bank of the river, with a half dozen horse, 
** when thou wilt lead out as cautiously and as secretly as possible, young 
*^ Roche and his sister. Shew them this signet ring, as thy proof of trust- 
* * worthiness, but thine eyes say they need it not. The Captain has wit* 
" nessed thy fidelity on too many occasions to entertain aught of doubt. 
** However take it, as it may be- of use to let my good people, or that 
" matter-of-fact major-domo of mine^ see that thou art fully authorized in 
" thy movements." 

They parted, and the youthful follower of Glinne once more arrived 
safely within the castle, and went directly towards the apartment of Cap- 
tain Roche. He found, as he was led to expect from the fatigue which 
that young soldier had undergone during the day, in defence of the castle, 
that he over worked himself, as he now lay extended at his length, in a 
most profound slumber. It was not without considerable difficulty that 
he succeeded in shaking him from his state of torpor, and explaining to 
him the Knight of 01inne*s wishes. 

" Come, Captain Roche," said Neal, ** we must be ready for departure 
** from the castle in less than two hours, and you have yet to apprize your 
** sister of her intended removal on short notice." 

** As touching that matter, Maurice, we are prepared now," replied he, 
** Helen and I are accustomed, as well at home as abioad, to receive brief 
" notice, and of late she hath so changed her quarters, and marched and 
•* countermarched it with her unruly brother, that she is become ere this, 
" almost a heroine." 

"The lady would need to be one. Captain, to bear up against the 
** scenes it has been her ill hap to witness in this mansion of the Glinne," 
said Neal. " But that is not the point I strike at, Maurice Glynn," re- 
plied the Captain," 1 trust your right worthy Knight of the Valley doth 
^* not purpose to withdraw me from this nigged old fortalice, while there 
'' ^re two stones of it to be defended; and standing together. But perhaps 
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** Maurice, you are selfish enough to ambition all the glory of holding it 
'' out, and would fain get him out of the way^ who might appear desirous 
" to emulate thee." 

** You do me great wrong, Captain,*' replied Maurice, " it would be 
** my pride to fight by your side in its defence, as it was my good fortune 
** to do this day, and this heart of mine should never covet a better or 
" more gallant leader. But the Knight wills that we both retire from it 
*' to escort your sister in safety to Desmond's camp, until a more fitting 
" and secure abode be procured for her." 

•* Well, well, be it so, my good fellow," said Roche, ** let there be an 
*' end on t, as I fear me, that thou hast taken umbi*age at my words, but 
** if all the followers of the Glynue dealt about them to-day di& lustily as 
^* thou hast done, we need not be thus ingloriously deserting it in the dead 
" of night. However, we may have a blow up yet for all.** The last 
words were muttered in so Iowa voice, that they did not distinctly reach the 
ears of Maurice Glinne, but yet he collected enough from his look and 
manner to create suspicion. The Captain left the room for his sister's 
apartment, and Neal retired in order to make tlie necessary preparations 
ibr their departure. 

The hour was come. A shrill low whistle was heard, as if from beneath 
the castle walls, and young Roche, taking his sister by the hand, directed 
Maurice Glyn to lead the way. He had adopted the precautionary mea- 
sure of throwing on under his cloak, his polished leather jack, or coat of 
defence, and flinging his sword belt across his shoulders, he looked that 
liis pistols were fit for short work, lest an attack might be unexpectedly 
made. To adjust his 'cloak, secure his pistols in his belt, and assume his 
favourite head piece, were all the precautions Maurice felt it necessary to 
take. Cautiously they proceeded to the court yard, crossed to one of the 
flanking turrets, and the postern door was again quietly unlocked, when 
the party issued from the invested fortress to the bank of the river. The 
grey dawn of morning rendered objects sufficiently clear to be discernible 
to a considerable distance, and they were consequently obliged to be most 
guarded in their progress from the shelter of the Castle. The scene that 
was now presented to their view, was a spirit-stirring one, and calculated 
to awaken very powerful sensations. The keep, or main tower of the Cas- 
tle, raised its grim bulk aloft, and appeared greatly shattered from yester- 
day's siege. Beneath the external walls, rose heaps of rubbish and stones 
which had been extracted by the close cannonade of the besiegers, and 
here and there were traces of blood, and other less equivocal signs that 
the guns of the besieged had executed but too faithfully their commissions. 
And still nearer, lay the external defences, and the flanking turrets, from 
which the men of the Glinn had committed such fearful execution the 
first hours of the siege. Some dozen yards distant were stationed the out- 
posts of the besieging army, and behind them rose the enemy's tents, 
with their snow white summits becoming every moment more visible. 

** Keep silent, and all will prosper. Captain Roche," whispered Mau- 
rice Glyn, as he stepped forward in advance of his charge, perhaps appre- 
hensive that he was intent on doing something that may lay them open to 
the enemy, and fearful of what might be the consequences of such rash 
imprudence. They had now only to pass the mill, where the last of the 
English out posts was planted, when the Captain, in his recklessness of 
every thing prudent, cried out "ho lad! do you sleep on your watch?" 
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and lerellra^ bis pistol at tbe spot in which the sentinel was supposed to 
stand, suddenly fired. A groan followed^ and no more ; when instantly 
rushed from behind the mil), what, seemed to be a halberdier's party of 
the Enemy. The foremost fellow, who appeared to possess little of the 
manliness or the gallantry of a soldier, sprang forward, exclaiming '^ here's 
^ for the prize. This will leave her scarce worth the leading off, Ned,'' 
and suiting the action accordingly, he fired his piece at Lord Roche's 
daughter, but Maurice Glyn, who had recovered from the suddenness of 
the surprize, drew his sword, and made a blow at the dastard's arm, that 
would nave thus exhibited, or rather disgraced his manhood, when it fell 
|K)werIess by his side. Maurice now drew a pistol from his belt, and 
irought down the person who seemed to be the leader, when the others 
discovering the approach of the Knight of Glynn and his troopers, disap« 
peared as expeditiously as they had shewn themselves. The young Roche 
Aad no sooner singled out an antagonist, than he was satisfied, but a 
fandom shot went through his heart, when springing mto the air, he fell 
lifeless to the earth. The party approached the spot where the gallant 
lut imprudent youth now lay extended, cold, and alas ! quiet enough. 
His sister threw herself on her knees beside him^ rubbed his temples, felt 
lis hands, kissed him, — all was fruitless — unheeded — he was no more! 
The Knight felt himself obliged under the present circumstances to re- 
inain in the castle, and he accordingly ordered that the body should be 
Ibome quickly inside the walls, and directed Maurice and the troopers to 

froceed to the camp, where the young lady would be given in charge to 
ord Desmond's sister. An attempt was made to raise the afflicted girl 
from the corpse, but in vain; she had thrown Ker arms round it, and 
f rasped it firmly, but what force or violence could not achieve, the angry 
noice, and passionate manner of the Knight effected. 

*^ To horse! To horse I Maurice Neal, and let us have no further dal- 
•♦ lying. Support the Lady to her saddle." Wrapping her face in the 
kood of her mantle, she permitted Maurice to lead her to her horse, when 
^e chieftain cemhig forward, as if willing to counteract the harshness of 
Us language, by the kindliness of his manner, assisted in placing her in 
the saddle, and whispering a few words of consolation, bid her be assured 
ef every attention being exercised towards her, by the Earl of Desmond s. 
femily.. 

The little party rode off, and were beginning to assume all the confidence 
•f security, when they were again surprised by the equally sudden appear- 
ance of some dozen of tbe enemy's horse. As it was evident that resis- 
tance would be utterly ineffectual, Maurice made a virtue of necessity, 
and presented his sword to their leader, when they were surrounded and 
made prisoners. They were led back triumphantly to the English camp. 
•Dejected and silent, me youth was conducted to the tent of the Lord Pre- 
sident, who was seated between two other Noblemen, when he was order- 
ed to speak as to the means of defence which were yet within the Castle, 
as to the number of the Garrison, whether the Knight himself had aban- 
doned it as the rumour went, and whether the indwellcrs really purposed 
Wowing up the entire pile sooner than surrender, as they made boast. 
To each of which quei'^s the prisoner gave either no answer or an evasive 
cne. 

** What is thy name, fellow," cried the President, whose ^tem, but 
i>enerablefeatures,-the sullenness of this young follower of tha Knight df 
the Valley, had overcast with an angry gloom. 
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•* XVliai IS thy name fellow, dost thou not hear T* reiterated the CSeneraL 

** Maurice Neal, my Lord, more commonly called Maurice Glynn, '^ 
replied tbe prisoner, unintimidated hy the frown, or the fretfuloess of his 
haughty Querist. 

" Aye, aye, one of the base-horn of the Glynn, one of the spawn of 
** that arch traitor, Edmond Fitzgerald. Is it not so, my Lords ?" said he, 
turning to the Lords Roche and Thomond, who sat beside him. 

The prisoner advanced a step nearer to the Crcneral, and cheek, neck^ 
and hands, became burning hot with the suffusion of shame — his eyes dart- 
ed fire, and with a voice of thunder, he cried, ** lean say my Lord President 
^ and will say it to your beard, that 1 am not base bora, farther than that 
" my sires were tillers of the soil. But if it be meant that I am come of 
** the Knight of Glynn, though he may have wasted as much good blood 
** in that way, as would make twenty Presidents, I say it is false, proud 
« lord." 

The looks of all present shewed that they dreaded the storm that was 
gathering on Car^w's brow, but it was only for a moment, — his face light- 
ened up, his brow cleared, and breaking out into an ungovernable peal of 
iaughter, he gave full vent to his aroused feelings. By the (ire of our 
maiden's eye, but thou art a living match ! Thou art a very Petronel im 
thyself, man ! Thou hast nearly killed us on the spot, by thy explosion. 
6y the fire of our maiden's eye, it gave me far less trouble to make my 
cannon speak. Do you know, my lords, said he, again looking to the 
Lord Roche and the Earl of Thomond, that my gunner was forced te 
have her abased at Uie tail and elevated at the muzzle, as high as it might 
be, she was so cloyed and stuffed, then to give her a full charge of pow- 
der, roule a shot after it, and give fire at the mouth, whereby the touch 
hole was presently cleared to my great rejoicing, when slie spoke out like 
this spark in thunder. Turning again to Maurice, he addressed him with 

*' Well now, that thou hast found a tongue, canst thou grant us tbe 
** information we have required of tliee?" 

^* 1 know nothing ray Lord of the castle beyond the trenches," undaunt- 
edly replied the prisoner. 

** Then thou shalt know more of the trenches beyond the castle, friend,** 
said the General, his brow lowering once more with its smothered passion. 
" Thou shalt become acquainted with some of our saucy knaves hardby« 
** Here Nichols,'* added he, addressing one of the officers who stood in 
waiting, '* see that our Provost Marshal has this fellow strung up before 
"•* the trenches, and" — 

He was interrupted by the Lord Heche, who stood up and urged him 
to reconsider his order, or allow the execution of the sentence to be de- 
ferred, 'till further counsel was had on the matter. The Lord Roche 
then appeared to peruse, closely and intensely, the ieatures of the young 
prisoner. 

*^ What dost say thy name is, hold fellow,*' said the Viscount Fermoy, 

" Maurice Neal^ my Lord." 

-** It cannot be,"! said he, walking away thoughtfully. 

A murmur of surprize and. admiration broke forth, as a beautiful hhie- 
eyed girl advanced into the presence of the assembled Nohlemen ; when 
she suddenly stopped, and bent her eyes to the ground, as unwilling or 
too timid to bear the admiring gaze of so many strangers. The Presi- 
dent was the first to look for an explanation of this scene, ^ but found it 
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growing more perplexing and incomprehensible, when the Lord Roche 
rushed from his seat, and the lovely stranger, bursting into a flood of 
tears, sunk in his arms. 

When arrived at the English camp, this young lady directed the 
commander of the party to lead her to her father's quarters. On making 
enquiry, she learned that he had been summoned hastily to attend the 
Lord President, whereupon she resolved on seeking him there, in prefer- 
ence to remaining a soit of prisoner in his tent. 

The interruption came opportunely for Maurice Glynn, as it assisted 
in delaying his execution. The officer who felt inclined to favour him, 
from mere regard to his youth and intrepidity, took it on him to await 
more positive orders. 

When the scene closed as we have already narrated in the Lord 
Roche's recognizing his child, the tent was commanded to be cleared ; 
and none remained with the General, but my Lords Thomond and 
Roche, and the latter's interesting daughter. 

In brief and simple language, she then related the occurrences of 
the morning, the iorgetfulne«s of danger which had betrayed her brother — 
his death, and her own rescue from a similar fate, by one of the followers of 
the Glynn, at present a prisoner. The Noblemen were confounded. — 
This was the second scion of this gallant house, that, within the last twelve 
months had fallen to the earth, in those disastrous wars. Powerless ar>d 
motionless stood the father, not a quiver on his lip, not a shadow on his 
brow, betrayed aught of the internal emotion, excited by this overwhelm- 
ing intelligence. The Lord Thomond led him forth with his amiable 
daughter, to his own quarters; while the Presiden^t felt so affected by 
the misfortunes of his noblf friend, that he followed unconsciously, and 
in silence. 

But few hours had elapsed since the occurrences of the tent scene 
above described, and Maurice lay wearied, yet sleepless, on the 
humble couch, which had been assigned him in his tent Prison. On being 
dismissed the presence of Sir George Carew, the officer to whom the or- 
ders had been issued for his execution, had not thought proper to fulfil 
them to the latter, but sent him under irons to a tent in the rear of the 
camp, over which he stationed a sentinel ; and having seen that some little 
accommodations were allowed him, departed. It was in vain that he wrap- 
ped himself more closely in his cloak, stretched himself on his couch and 
endeavoured to obtain some hours rest. The sudden alteration for the 
worse in his prospects, the fear that the issue might be even fatal, as 
from the late scene in the President's tent, there was little on which to 
flatter himself with hope. The sudden demolition of all the airy dreams 
and fancy sketches, which he had been of late almost unconsciously con- 
juring up for himself, all pressed together upon his heart, and there con- 
tinued, a dead immoveable weight. As his reveries were thus recurring 
into this dark and melancholy channel, an occurrence took place which 
luckily promised to disturb their reign for a time, and he felt rejoiced at 
the unexpected relief he had obtained, and peihaps particularly fVom 
the quarter by which it was administered. A light step was heard ap- 
proaching the tent, and a person stood for a minute at the door as de- 
liberating whether to enter or retire, when seemingly adopting the latter 
course, the intruder hesitatingly advanced to the spot where the prisoner 
lay reclining. Though this passed quickly, he was already indulging in 
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Tarious conjectures as to whom the stranger may possibly be^, when she 
flung aside the mantle in which her youthful form was enveloped, and 
Helena Roche stood before him. He started, and evidently labouring 
under extraordinary agitation, he was rising from the couch, on which 
he had stretched his wearied limbs, when she prevented him, saying: 
" Stir not I pray you, at least until I have fully discharged my coramis- 
** sion, as you must be necessarily exhausted from the fatigue of late pc- 
"^currences- Yes, yes," added she answering to the expression of his 
eyes, for he had not spoken — " this seat will serve a rough campaigner like 
*' me, 80 be content — it is well and now to my purpose. Maurice Glynn," 
^nd the nao^ she pronounced with hesitation and embarr^sment^ ^< J have 
" received a letter from the Knight of tho Valley, who it appfears is in 
'' real danger, in which is enclosed one that I have been commissioned 
" to deliver you in person, otherwise I should not have** she stopped, 
reddened, and fixed her eyes upon the verdant floor of the tent, but re* 
suming with an efibrt, her former composure of manner, she continued, 
" it was my meaning to say, that otherwise, I should not now have vi- 
" sited thy tent, thus unattended, and alone; but no, I will be sincere, 
** and undisguised, though the confession may not be a worldly prudent 
*' one, it would be my desire in Jiny case to see thee — ere we part, pro- 
** bably forever, — to return thee the grateful thanks of one who ha£ a just 
" sense of her late signal deliverance. But I cannot, will not, dwell on 
** the subject now. and pray thee as thou wishest me well, to follow my 
** example. Here is the Knight's Letter." He received the Letter m^ 
read the following : — 

To Maurice Neal these — 

The bearer has that within her will work your liberation, and I rest 
content thou wilt neither lack the will or the power to befriend me, in this 
extremity. Endeavour to reach Shanet Castle, with as Ijttle delay a^ 
needs be, aad have conference with Desmond, touching the promised 
succour, to be afforded us, in this our worsted stronghold of the Qlynne. 
We have been sorely frustrated in the matter of our Hostages, the one 
killed by foul mishap, the other slipped from between our hands. We 
were belaying us with hope, that whenever needs must, that we assume 
again the now contemned cloak of subjection, these right gracious Vnd 
most honourable pledges, would suflice us, like charity, to cover a mul- 
titude of rebel iniquities. As you require not knowledge, how high ray 
Lord Roche stands with the Lord President, ^ well as with the Deputy, 
these were to be the limetwigs, by wftich we might have secured protec- 
tion. But we must bear fouler mishaps in God^'providence. I pray you 
to slack not time, touching the matter of assistance, and I look no ex- 
cuse at your hands ; so for lack of farther novelties, 1 do le^e you to 
the protection of God, in this eutcrprize. Froaa our Castle of the Glyn, 
this 7 til of July, 1600. 

Your*s to Command, 

Edmokd Vallet. 

When he had concluded the perusal of the Knight's letter, the young 
lady rose from her seat, drew her mantle nM>re closely about her person, 
ana turned as if to leave the tent. There was a moment's hesitation 
while strange to say, the prisoner lyas so abstracted, and lost in tempora- 
ry meditation, that he seemed to forget her presence. Some such thought 
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occurred to her, as she addressed bim in colder terms, than appeared 
altogether consistent, with the feelings of gratitude and thankfulness, 
she had expressed herself to entertain towards him. It is in woman fre- 
quently to forgive unkindness, but rarely neglect. 

** The Lord Roche has heard of the services which you have rendered, 
" Maurice Neal, to some branches of his family, and has thought proper, 
" I should say, felt himself bound to intercede for you with Sir George 
•* Carew. The Lord President consents to cancel his order, and you are 
** accordingly at liberty, and free to quit the camp, and return where thou 
« wilt."— 

** To me it matters not lady," replied Neal, " one who stands alone in 
" the world, an alien amidst the many, may little reck of liberty, nay life 
** itself. The one hath much need of the endearing ties of affinity and 
** affection, those gordian links that chain us to the earth, and lend a 
" charm to existence, < and without which, the other would be utterly va- 
** lueless and of small avail. Such are not for me, perhaps" and he sigh- 
ed heavily, " never can be for me." 

The look, the manner with which these words were uttered, gave them 
an air of sincerity, that could not be questioned, of truth that was beyond 
suspicion. It is not to be wondered at, that they should have had a cor- 
responding, and powerful effect, on the young heart of his auditor. It 
was in vain that the moniter within, whispered her caution and reserve. 
The very eyes of the dispirited youth, looked atonement, and when young 
and bright, need we say, are most generally irresistable. At least, in the 
present instance, were they found completely such. ** Say not so .VI au- 
** rice" answered she " thou has a good sword and firm heart, and with 
** these in stirring times like the present, a man may shape his own for- 
•* tune." 

*• It is impossible lady, utterly impossible" replied he, " the hope hath 
" died, which better fostered, might have guided me onward in the path- 
" ways of fame. But we part you say, farewell." 

" No, no" said she, with more energy than was her wont, " not unless 
" we part in kindness, in any way but thus coldly, reproachfully. Thy 
*' look and manner do not seem to thank me for my interference, and 
** yet I feel such coldness is all unmerited. I would be grateful and will 
" ever be so. Again I repeat, that whilst thou hast a heart and hand 
** to do and dare, thou needst not be downcast. While mailed Kings 
*' and belted Earls are in the field, the brave spirit need not droop its 
" wing. Go seek other climes, it is not at home the Irish soldier can 
** have the meed of his services. Go Maurice, and hope every thing." 

He started from his couch, caught her unresisting hand in his, and 
with his eyes intently fixed upon her face, he exclaimed ** you bid me 
" hope, dear lady, but oh ! beware, you will not, cannot, trifle with me; 
** but what do I say, no Lady it could be but an idle dream, and my 
" hopes shall be crushed within their throbbing sepulchre." 

The Lady's eyes were cast to the eardi, the soft gentle hand he held 
in his, trembled excessively, and she appeared agitated in an unusual 
degree. Can it be possible ? Is he awake and in his senses ? Yes ! they 
are tears, trickling fast and unbidden upon their hands, which still con- 
tinued clasped in each other, ** Helen, dear Helen, say you will not for- 
** get me, and I ask no more," cried the delighted lover, for as such he 
piust now be considered. >* Oh lady, but one word more"! added he» 
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'' Xo, no, Maurice** replied she, in a voice scarcely audible. " I liavc 
*' said too much already. Thou canst not be ungenerous." The sounds 
of approaching steps were heard, when she withdrew her hand, and bid- 
dinoj him a hasty adieu, disappeared from the tent. 

Our hero shortly quitted the English camp,, and tarried not until he 
reached his place of destination. Shanet Castle, the favourite stronoj 
hold of the Desmonds*, must have been at that period almost impregnable. 
It stood on a lofty steep hill, surrounded by an immense rampart and 
fosse, six hundred feet in circumference. Within this entrenchment was 
a second enclosure, similar to that of a rath, or liss, and which was far- 
ther defended by a wall of considerable thickness and height. " The lion's 
den," as the fortress was familiarly termed by the followers of the Geral- 
dine, was situated in the centre of these circumvallations, presenting a 
fine embattled front that would have "laughed a siege to scorn." It 
seemed, so much of gloomy strength was in its aspect, as if every thing 
belonging to this princely, but ill-fated family, should wear a look, of dark 
and fierce defiance. The approach to it ran through morasses and wooded 
vallies, in which the advancing enemy could be disposed of, and cut off 
at great advantage. It commanded an extensive prospect up the Shannon, 
of portions of Clare and Limerick, and the view on all other sides was 
bounded by high ranges of dark heathy hills and steep mountainous 
ridges, that gave a character of sublimity to the scene. To Maurice Neal, 
the scenery we have attempted jn this brief and hasty way to sketch for 
our readers, was too familiar to engage him in any lengthened contempla- 
tion of it. Accordingly he pushed forward to the hill, on Which the Des- 
mondian cit\del reared its gigantic bulk, and made known to the warders 
that he was commissioned by the Knight of Glynn to deliver a confidential 
communication to the Earl in person. The warders withdrew for some 
minutes, and again returned, when after requiring his name and rank in 
the Knight's household, he gained admittance. 

He was conducted into a lofty and spacious apartment, where his guide 
left him, saying that his Lordship would presently make his appearance* 
Few minutes elapsed, ere the Earl's firm step was heard, and he entered 
the chamber, his tall athletic form, finely displayed by the manner in 
which his cloak was worn, flung carelessly over one shoulder. 

" Well, friend," said the Earl, after his penetrating glance had well 
perused the form and features of his visitor, " thou comest from our good 
" Knight of the Glynn. How fares his fortalice, and what hath befallen, 
" to protract his return to the lion's den ?" 

'* I have been commissioned, my Lord," said Maurice, looking towards 
the unfortunate Nobleman, whose features appeared unaccountably fami- 
liar to him, tho' he now saw him for the first time, " to say that the Knight 
" stands in much need of your friendly aid and interference, which, if 
" not immediate and powerful, may be too late and ineffective to preserve 
'* him from his English enemies, and I shame to say, his Irish friends," 

" W^hat sayest thou, has he entrusted himself once more within the 
" hazardous defence of his Castle. He may have to rue the enclosure. 
" Speak, has he-7-could he have been so imprudent?*^ 

" Imprudent indeed, my Lord, but yet most true. The son of Lord 
" Roche, who had been, your Lordship may not.have been uninformed of, 
" detained by our Chieftain for the furtherance of his plans, has met his 
" death in endeavouring to effect his escape, by direction of the Knight^ 

u2 
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" to your Lordship's camp. Our Chieftain had the body conveyed info 
'* the Castle, and followed himself, inhere he is at present, surroanded 
^* by the English ho«t, who are determined to carry all before them to-day.*' 

" Well, it Is a strange fatality,** muttered the Earl, ** the Roches are 
** bom to be ttie destruction of our bouse. What were once proudly styled 
" the * Nations X)f the tjcraldines/ are now dwindled into a few wander- 
** ers and outcasts, mainly attributable to their treacherous hostility." 
He appeared to muse for several minutes on the intelligence afforded hiin 
by his visitor. It is strange, thought Maurice, as he continued gazing on 
the Earrs Commanding figrure, that the proud Geraldine, the haughty 
Thane, who has proved hhnself so powerful aii enemy to the wily and 
politic Carew, and the humble and unpretending Murtagh Guiry, could 
be one and the same ; yet that swarthy cheek, that high forehead, that 
All] expressive eye, tells me I cannot be deceived. Yes, it was, it must 
be the same. It now occurred to him, that none but a Geraldine could 
have preserved that carelessness of mien ^nd manner, under the keen and 
observant eye of the Knight of Glyn, which the stranger was seen to wear 
during his visit to the Castle. The state of the country, and his Outlawed 
condition, sufficiently accounted for the assumption of this disguise. The 
Eail was not altogether so immerged in thought, as not to be aware of 
the scrutiny which he underwent, and fixing his eye on Maurice Glyn's, 
as though he could have read his soul, he renewed the conference, — *• me- 
*' thinks we know each x)ther, my good fbllow," when he seemed to pause 
for a reply. Neal*s answer was rather framed to meet the EarFs question- 
ing look and manner, than the observation which be had thought proper 
to make. 

" The men of Glynn, my Lord, never knew a Desmond to his harm. 
" With us he is safe in any guise.*' 

" 1 believe it," replied die Earl. " There runs assurance of good faith 
" in thy looks, or I broadly err*' — 

The conference was interrupted by the entrance of a low, stout jolly 
looking personage, who but for his habit, could never be found guilty of beinj^ 
either Monk or Ascetic. As he advanced into the chamber, he kept his 
eyes intently fixed on the countenance of Maurice Neal, then allowed 
them to examine his person from head to foot ; and at length approached 
the spot where stood the Earl, and conversed with him in a suppressed 
and hurried manner for some time. To youn^ Neal, it appeared mat the 
intrusion of the Monk was a preconcerted thing between him and tlie 
Geraldine, yet for what purpose, or how there could have been such an 
understanding, was more than he could explain or conjecture. 

"The resemblance is strong, my Lord," said the vivacious stranger, 
" but Brian has enabled me to obtain further proof. Now to the test. 
" My good youth, canst thou say whether ablood-red tinge encompasses thy 
" neck, or wilt tliou be disposed to gratify a curiosity that is for once lauda- 
** ble, by unfolding the collar of thy tunic, when we can ascertain the 
matter." 

" His Lordship's wish, is with me a command,'* replied Maurice. *'There 
" certainly appears some such mark as you describe, which 1 have been 
" told encircled it at the very period of my birth." 

lie unclasped the collar of his vest, when a broad line of adeep sanguine 
hue was obser^'able, going completely round the throat. 
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«« God be ptaisedr cried the KaH, *' can it, can it bef* He niAe* 

forward — 

♦ ♦ ♦ * 

« • « « 

Here the manuscript 6f the erudite and ever to be venerated l^ostor 
O'Daly, the historian of the Desmond family, became almost perfectly 
illegible. Now and again occurred passages, from which sufficient infor- 
mation could be gathered, to throw hght on what might otherwise remaia 
obscure. The lady of Thomas Fitzgerald, the present Earl, who was a 
daughter of the House of De la Rupe or Roche, hod given birth to a son, 
Che day on which arrived the account of the tragical and unhonored close 
of the old Earl's career. The citctimstances connected with it, inust be 
familiar to the minds of our readers, and it is quite sufficient for the proper 
elucidation of this narrative to say, that when discovered by his murderer to 
be tlie Earl of whom they were in pursuit, his head was severed from his 
body, and transniitted to London. The moment of the lady's delivery 
was accelerated by the intelligence of this melancholy catastrophe, and the 
child on being ushered into the ^orld, exhibited a singular proof of the 
shock, which had l»een given to the feelings of the parent. Around the In- ' 
fant's throat, appeared a dark circle, which at first was Supposed to have 
been an accideatal stain, but till efforts to effistce it were ineftectual. Aware 
of Elizabeth's policy to obtain possession of the children of the refracto- 
ry nobles, the young Geraldifte was shortly after his birth ttiken off to the 
mountains by a faithful adherent of the house. The secret was strictly 
kept for many years, until the foster parent on his deadi bed disclosed it 
to the attending Clergyman* The boy, then fifteen, had been some 
months absent, having suddenly quitted his mountain home, to roam like 
a true Knight-errant, in quest of adventures. A romance might add, 
that the proud spirit of his race, was thus instinctively ^pumingtiie tamer 
occupations of rustic life, but we shall make no sUch comment. He was 
gone, aid all that the gOod Friai* could learn, 8ei*ved to little purpose. 
However, there still existed a clue for enquiry, as he became acquainted 
with the fatal and extraotdinary sign stamped on him ere he saw the light. 
But the adoption of his soubriquet oT Glynn, on entering the Knight'g 
service, for some time effectively precluded the possibility of discovery, 
and thereby frustrated the good man's intentions, of restoring him to his 
rank and name. 

Next follow the particulars of the last day ot the siege, how die En- 
glish soldiers soon possessed themselves of the court yard, and the lower 
parts of the building, when the attack became in the greatest degree san- 
guinary and fierce. The hall, after a spirited and well maintained fight, 
was taken possession of by the besiegers, and appeared literally flocked 
with blood, and strewed with mangled limbs and dismembered carcases. — 
Tlie stairs, step by step, were disputed with the assailants, who displayed the 
mobt stem and unbending spirit, and admirable petseverance in contest- 
ing this narrow passage, at such an appalling disaavantage, only one man 
being able to shew his front at the same time; whereas uie party besieged 
from their more elevated stations, were of course enabled to fling a thou- 
sand missiles on such as were rash and fearless enough, to attempt the ha<- 
zardous ascent. Some there were amongst the afiTrighted garrison, whose 
courage began in thi^ their last extremity to fail them, for voices were heaitl 
appealing for mercy, and many found, endeavouring to escape at eveij 
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practicable outlet from the Castle. The bravery, the lion hearted fearless- 
ness of a few, was utterly unavailing. The enemy had now purchased at 
the expence of many a gallant fellow, a footing on the ramparts; and fierce- 
ly and truculently men did the work of destruction. The besieged were 
all collected together, in one comer of the battlements, and were hewn 
down, whilst in the very act of imploring their fellow men, for quarter and 
mercy, like so many dogs, until the scene became one wild promiscuous 
massacre. Numbers flung themselves from the walls into the river, which 
frightful leap served only to prolong a few minutes, the existence of the sur- 
vivors; for such as met not death by the fall, and escaped drowning be- 
low, were instantly dispatched by such of the human wolves, as lined the 
banks, unable to effect their entrance, into the already deeply thronged 
Fortress. 

There is a more detailed nanative of the close of the siege, of the un- 
yielding fidelity of the garrison to the last, even after the lower apart- 
ments of the Castle were filled with the ene my, and of the escape of the 
Knight to the Earl of Desmond's camp; but as it varies nothing materially 
from that already before our readers, in the Pacata Hibemia, we forbear 
the assistance of our friend Dominicus on this point, and hasten to the 
finale of the story. 

* ♦ * ♦ . • 

• • « • 

• • # • 

* « « « 

The appointed hour was come, and Helena Roche sat anxiously, and 
with a throbbing heart, awaiting the appearance of Maurice Neal; but 
minutes ffew by, and she still continued in restless expectation of his ap- 
proach. There had been several meetings of late, between the young peo- 
ple, and now confessedly the fate and fortunes of this high boin and bean- 
tifid girl, were mixed up for ever, with those of the Peasanfs son. Cir- 
cumstances, perhaps the inost favourable that could occur, for the growth 
of an attachment, brought them together in Glin Castle; and succeeded 
ih rendering it almost a matter of necessity, that they should more or less 
administer to each other's enjoyment. They were both young and suscep- 
tible, and ere they were precisely aware, how far the matter concerned 
them, their hearts were tinconditionally devoted to each other. The visits 
of his young retainer to Captain Roche's apartments, and their frequent 
occurrence, did not escape the observing eye of the Knight of Glinn ; 
and though foreseeing, and apprehensive of the consequences of entangling 
the fresh and fervent affections of persons, so ill suited in rank and habits 
of life, self reigned dominant within him, and he felt his scnrples pass 
away "as the idle wind," before the prospect of the benefits, which politi- 
cally or otherwise, he might at some future period, be enabled to derive from 
the circumstance. But to return; while in expectation of the momentary ap- 
pearance of her lover, (for as such she could no longer disguise from her- 
self, she considered him,) she sale pondering as to whom the noble suitor 
could be, with whose addresses she had been threatened at their last con- 
ference. How could such information have reached Maurice, ere her 
father became possessed of it? Surely Lord Roche must not have known 
it, else he never could think of concealing the matter. 
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Thus were her thou2:hts occupied, while her eyes constantly turned to- 
wards the Abbey of Villa-pons,* which lay but a short distance from the 
Castle, in which direction Maurice was accustomed to make his approach. 
The night was clear and beautiful, and the clouded moon rose, like a vestal 
in the azure heavens, now lighting np the recesses of the glen, now 
pouring its benign radience over the dark monastice pile, and again 
illumining the peaks of those mountain ridges, which form the na- 
tural boundaries of the landscape. There was scarcely a breath of air 
abroad, and not a sound came to disturb the tranquility, the hush that 
reigned around this romantic mansion of the Lord Roche, when a rick 
and well toned voice, was heard immediately beneath her turret window, 
iinging a very popular song of the period, in a careless and gladsome man- 
ner, but at the same time with a guarded suppression of tone. 

In the court, in tlie palace, the bow^r or the hall. 
The eye of the Desmond is brightest of all ! 
What arm in the battle is stronger than thine ? 
Who buckler for freedom 1 The dark Geraldiae. 

The field and the foemen, the rushing of spears. 
And the wilder hurrah of the wild mountaineers. 
Are a joy, a delight thou could'st never resign. 
Then here*i> to Lord Thomas, the dark Geraldine! 

The first in the onset, the last in retreat, — 

She waited to hear no more, but seizing her mantle, issued from the 
Castle, in obedience to their preconcerted signal, and was soon beside the 
object of her affections^ 

*' Well Helen" said he accosting her, *' you have made, no doubt, a thou- 
"•' sand guesses, as to the proud heart that is to bend before you, and con- 
^* fess, have you not pre-determined to forget the humble and lowborn NeaL*' 

" No, no, Maurice, you cannot think thus of me" answered she, ** it 
** therefore needs not a reply. But do say who is the gentle cavalier V* 

'* The Earl of Desmond's' Son" replied Maurice " Ijyrd Thomas Fitz- 
gerald, who had been lost to his family since his infancy, and but lately 
-was restored to it by a fortuitous discovery. The recovered Geialdine is tt> 
sue for, and obtain, the hand of Lord Roche*s daughter, and thus unite 
again the kindred families." 

*• Never ! My heart is free, and my hand shall not be less so. " slie firm- 
ly replied, while in fainter tone she added" now 1 feel that we should not 
have met. 

'* Dear girl! You know not what you say" observed he, "the union 
•* would tend to heal the animosities, too long existing between such no- 
** ble houses, and which are already of close affinity. The Earl of Des- 
" mond's safely, nay his existence hangs on the hope of the alliance* 
^* The Lord Roche is well known to stand high in the Queens favour. Tlie 
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" Lord Deputy smiles upon bim, and be is botb the counsellor and the 
** companion of Carew. His inflqence must certainly obtain from her 
** Majesty, a gracious pardon for the unfortunate Geraldine, and perbapa 
^ finally, the restoration of his forfeited estates/' 

'* You exercise your power over me severely indeed, Maurice" said she, 
tbe tears starting to b«r eyes. ** Oh ! let us part in God's name. When 
** I think of all that is to come, whenever my father discovers that we 
" meet, that I have been so foolbh, so imprudent, I cannot bear tbe 
** thought. Maurice, we must part; but yet be convinced, that time shall 
^ never teach this heart of mine, to swerve from the constancy it has onc^ 
** vowed to preserve. Go, there is danger in your further delay." 

" There cannot be danger where thou art, Helen ; but why thus des- 
** pondingly talk of our situation'^ You are aware of the determination 
" that I have come to, nay you have bestowed on it your sanction. Your 
^* father is the soldier's feiend, and as such surely he will not scorn one, 
*^ whose best endeavours shall b^ to signalize himselL A few days may 
" witness my departure." 

** Those days, I fear me, are never destined to arrive," safd she. " No, 
" you are too weak, Maurice, too inconsiderate, to keep thine eyes stea- 
" diiy fixed, on what best may advantage thee ; and my heart too forget- 
" ful of every thing, but the present pleasure of being near thee. But it 
** can be no longer thus. Let us part Maurice; once more I say there 
" is danger in delay. I know not why, but methought the eyes of all 
^' the household, looked as if they had been aware of our assignations, and 
** would warn me from the meeting.*' 

" Thy fears, Helen, magnify the merest trifles" said Neal. " What can 
" there be of danger to us> when I announce to you, that Lord Thomas 
" Fitzgerald, and your much indebted Maurice, are one and the same. 
" This letter from the Earl to my late valuable patron and friend the 
** Knight of Glynn, written shortly after the recognition of his son, will 
^ detail to yon, the circumstances of the apparent mystery." The lovely 
girl blushed to the eyes, and her bunds trembled, as she received the Earl's 
epistle, and appeared while perusing it to suffer from excessive agitatioik. 
Lord Thomas (for as such we must now designate him) started, on hear- 
ing the voices of some persons in close conference, but a short distance 
behind him; and turning round to ascertain who the intruders could, be^ 
he still heard them conversing in low and suppressed tones, but theii* 
persons, owing to the spot from whence the sounds seemed to proceed, 
lying in deep shadow, were completely screened from observation. That 
they were overheard, and their lurking place discovered, .they must have 
been aware, as a shot was instantly hred from the quarter, evidently in- 
tended for Fitzgerald, for the ball passing under his arm, slightly grazed 
his side. Fortunate would it have been, .did its commission end here, but 
it had a fatal course to run, and it was performed with fearful fidelity. 
The perusal of the letter was finished, when, as she extended her arm in 
the act of Returning it to the youug Nobleman, the ball entered her kft 
side, and vent directly through her heart. She fell — to rise no more ! 
Fitzgerald knelt down, the warm blood was gushingly springing from her 
side, and ihe paleness of death had already visited the cheek. The eyes 
were closed gently as in sleep, but the breath of life had departed for ever. 
One of the lurking party darting forward, gazed wildly upon the maiden's 
HlHcss form for some minutes, and at length, clasping his hands in agony , 
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exclaimed "raercrful heaven, my child! Oh God! was it by my hands, 
" by thy father's hands, thou wert to fall, the hope, the light of his 
" heart ? My child ! my child ! and art thou gone indeed V He could 
speak no more, the words di^d in his throat, and he sunk to the earth a 
corpse! 

It is necessary for the proper e5cp1anation of the foregoing scene, to go 
back a little. The earnestness and anxiety which his daughter evinced in 
her intercession for the young retainer of the Knight of Glin, and his 
recollection of the hints which were playfully given him in the correspond- 
ence of his late son, while m the Knight's castle, and which were disre- 
garded at the time, as the whims of this lively youth, — all tended to 
create suspicions in the mind of the Lord Roche, of the extent to which 
his daughter's affections were interested in this young man's behalf. Her 
visit to the prisoner's tent, he had also discovered ; and therefore has- 
tened to withdraw her from the magic circle, in which he supposed her to 
be dangerously placed, and conveyed her to his own castle. Here he sup- 
posed that the native pride of his child would recall her to herself, and be 
a sufficient check on the further advance of this degrading attachment. 
But he was mistaken in his opinion of his daughter's disposition. The 
hold on her affections was too strongly wound around her heart, to be 
now undone. In vain she endeavoured to forget the young stranger of the 
Gljnne, — his image was for ever before her, and though she m£de many 
an effort to satisfy her mind that it was but gratitude, — yet it continually 
occurred to her that all was not right. The son of Lord Desmond had 
no sooner discovered that his birth placed him on fin equality with the ob- 
ject of his love, than he found opportunities of having private interviews 
with her, but delayed the communication of his rank from day to day, 
elated with the almost pardonable vanity of being loved for himself alone. 
The frequency of these meetings excited observation, and Lord Roche, 
on the eve of the fatal occurrences above related, was apprized of the 
entire circumstances. Age had not tamed the impetuosity of his temper, 
and indignant and maddened at the state of degradation to which he was 
led to think his daughter was reduced, by the youth before him, he fired at 
fhe aggressor; and his hand trembling with the excess of his passion, erred 
in its aim, thus making him the murderer of hi* daughter. Lord Thomas 
Fitzgerald quitted the country for the Continent, previous to the arrest of 
his father, and his imprisonment in the tower ; and embraced the monastic 
hfe, in one of the convents of Spain, where he lived for many years iu 
peace aud seclusion. 



FROM METASTASIO, 

Enoogh of grief by fate's decree 

This weary soal is doom'd to share; 
But to be scom'd, accusM by thee. 

Oh I thaV, it cannot, cannot bear. 
If rebel to uAy pWgirted love, 

One thought wHhiii itty bosom dwell ; 
Yon sun— the righteoo* powers aboTe-- 

This breaking heart— thy heart, can tell, 
V 
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STANZAS. 



I. 

Could t]i« glance of the foul but pemidt 

For h moment the bower of rest. 
And see all its glory display'd. 

And view the bright smiles of the blest. 
How gladJy the stonn-clonds 'twould brave^ 

That hang o'er the bound of its flight ! 
And how blest were the moment that gave 

Its wings to that region of light. 

11. 

There linked with those friends, o'er whoM fall 

So vainly and darkly we've wept; 
And those lor'd ones, whose presence is all 

To the desolate bosom now left— 
When no shadow— -no coldness no stain 

On the disk of its glory will He, 
Bat the soul's native beauty will beam 

In each glance of the love-hghted eye. 

IIL 

By the silver-voic'd streams to commune. 

Through the Ufe*breathing arbours to stray. 
And to gather those flowers whose bloom 

Never felt the cold breath of decay. 
No wish from the bosom to roam. 

No grief from the past to arise. 
No fear o'er the future to come. 

No night to o'ershadow our skiei, 

IV. 

Not as here, oft in trembling adored. 

Where the glooms of despondency flee ; 
But our father— our maker—our Lord, 

Face to face — in his glory to see. 
01 my soul never meditates here — 

But it pines for the home of its birth | 
My eye never dwells 4ni yon sphere. 

That it fills not— to wander to earthy 
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Mrs. FRTS VISIT TO IRELAND- 



To Charles B— — B— ~, the younger; Editor of Bolster* t Magazine. 



Mt Dear Cuarles; 

You may remember the conversations we often held together "on the 
deeply interesting subject of our beloved country's misfortunes ; — the dark 
and melancholy tissue of sorrows deeply-seated and imperfectly, perhaps 
arrogantly soothed ; of wrongs hastily and ruthlessly inHicted', sometimes 
fiercely retaliated, but oftener endured in scowling and ominous silence; 
a thing more appalling than any species of retaliation, since it indicated, 
without possitively disclosing, a subterranean fire, that only spread the wider 
while it appeared to slumber ; of remedies harshly and violently applied, that 
were worse than the disease ; of palliatives, tardily and therefore injudiciously 
resorted to, when the motives of the state-physician were more liable to suspi- 
cion, and the gratitude of the patient must have been diminished ; of enemies, 
obstinate, unappeasable, yet openly and manfully bigotted ; of soi-disant 
friends, whose pestilent support was a greater scourge than the most viru- 
lent hostility, since they were gifted, for the most part, with that mediocri- 
ty of ^talent, which can never be active without being imprudently and imper- 
tinently busy, nor meddle in any afikir of national importance, without 
being greatly and grievously mischievous. 

When the conversation used to turn on the moral causes — physical there 
were none — in which this series of evils originated, and by which it has 
been increased and prolonged ; our opinions, you know, were not only dif*- 
ferent, but in most instances, opposite. There was no greater unanimity 
in our sentiments respecting the mode that was likely to prove most effec- 
tual towards the removal or the mitigation of the disease. Your ideas 
verged uniformly, in my poor judgment, towards the ideal, the extrava- 
gant, and, politically speak'mg, the impossible. Your genius was con- 
stantly outsti-ipping your discernment ; and, in the harrowing images called 
up by the muse of history on the one hand, and on the other, in the indis- 
tihct, yet glorious anticipations gathered by a vivid fancy and a warm 
heart out of the future, you lost the power as well as the inclination to 
look steadily and dispassionately on the actual world before us — in which we 
lived, and to which we were connected. In short, the whole frame of po- 
litical society — however incongruously, or if you would so have it, corrupt- 
ly organized at present, dwindled, in your high-flown speculations, into a 
thing of no moment ; though it was the very opponent your projects had 
to grapple with, — the huge barrier, that threw its massive and impenetrable 
bulk between your imprisoned spirit, and the cloudless azure of heaven for 
which it panted ; that projected its sullen and bleak shadow, far and wide, 
into the region of your vague, but much-loved liberty, darkening its un- 
stained verdure, and poisoning the fragrance you were anxious to inhale ; 
and that, should it even chance to be demolished, (and nothing but a ter- 
rible convulsion would be likely to effect it,) would still continue to im- 
pede your progress, to thwart your dearest purposes, and, with its cpUossal 
ruins and fragments, to chgak up all egress, and encumber tht soil^ You^ 
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platonic Christianity, combined with youi Genaan metaphysics and Irish 
feelings— quaiificaiions for which, you are aware, I entertain the highest 
reverence, when employed on the legitimate objects, — ^taste, criticism, philo- 
sophy of the speculative kind, and religion ; but which, when apphed to 
such pressmg, real and closely interesting matters as legislation and po- 
litics, are extremely perilous, unless seasoned by good sense, and restrained 
by an enlightened experience, induce you to figure the most bewitching 
idol of abstract right, surrounding it with the rich colours and wsgrm atmos- 
pher of your imagination, but incapacitate you altogether for any thing like 
an aeccurate view of the ground on which you would erect it, or a 
thorough inspection of the merits of the basis on which it ought to repose ; 
pr finally, a profound and masterly foresight of the immediate results, and 
the more remote issues to which its established worship would lead. 

To do you common justice, however, you were candid enough to allow, 
that your notions were not sufficiently practical; and while you were 
proud of the generous, pure and disinterested impulses your mind re- 
fceived from all that is most heart-stirring and godlike in the classic mo- 
dels of antiquity, and from all that is most graceful, glowing, and free* 
bom in the proaucUons of modem art, yon could not, in your intervals of 
more sober reflection, dissemble the appr^ensions you felt, as to the aim-^ 
iessness of your wishes, and (though they should be embodied in a defi- 
nite form) the utter inadequateness of the means for realizing them, that 
you or the whole class of persons who might be of your opinion, could 
command: and on a very recent occasion — when we spent together the 
Christm£^ holidays with our common friend. Lord Southill, who is no 
stranger to your very honourable, but striking eccentricities of opinion 
and behaviour, you peroittted his Lordship and your own good cousin, 
who is now writing at you in your editorial guise, to dislodge you from 
some very strong positions you, were maintaining in defence of your fa- 
vourite doctrines. You felt your exquisite and original genius no match 
for the bhiBt, obvious, tangible principles, and deduction of two plain, 
homely, but somewhat experienced persons ; and you condescended so 
far to our prejudices, and abated of your own, as to promise for the future 
to make no awkward or useless disclosure of your deeply-cherished pas* 
sion for liberty in the clouds, and for etherialized patriotism. As a pre- 
cious deposit — a jewel of inestimable value, the relic of an elder and 
brighter day, shedding its cold but still unquenched lustre within the 
equally cold bosom of disappointment, in which it is faithfully shrined, as 
an embkm of what has perished for ever — not as a type of what may be 
yet re-bom, — you may, perhaps you ought, preserve in secret this pure 
but profitless attachment. 

The world, my dear Charles, is dozed with politics and poetry. An 
imtnense supply of both drugs has been brought to market; and the na- 
tural consequence is a lowering in the price, as well as a deterioiation in 
the value of those articles. Nothing in poetry is endurable but a small 
piece of pungent wit, or a still smaller morceau of pathos : as for po- 
litics, look, just for the drollery of the contrast, not for any wisdom 
you can acquire from either of them, at Blackwood and the Edin- 
burgh Review, arrayed . with equal earnestness, but on very opposite 
grounds, against the Westminster Review and Cobbett: and obser\'e 
how very cleveily and conclusively — according to their respective shew- 
ing — they dash to the earth and utterly vanquish their opponents, who, 
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in their turn, appear to borrow a new life from their supposed extinction, 
4ind rise somewhat refreshed from their flooring. These pretended vic- 
tories and defeats, — tliis perpetual exhibition of real feebleness and of 
fienzie<l vigour; of hectic fervour, but of a declining constitution, joined 
to the intolerable assurance with which each scribbler and brawler talks 
of himself^ and his fellow-scribes, as if Uiey constituted the empire, or the 
people : or as if the quintessence of political knowledge and of constitu- 
tional zeal, were, by a paiticular and miraculous interference of divine 
providence, compressed and lodged, for the benefit of an unenlightened 
world y within the narrow dimensions of their conceited skulls. — This does 
outgo the limits of ordinary forbearance, and is an evil in the existence 
of which I could never believe, had I not the misfortune to be contem- 
porary with k. 

. Your joarnal, Charles, is not infected by this plague ; and if you are 
wise you will take care to keep it so. It was indeed my intention, in ta- 
king up my pen this evening, to say a few words to you about a very cu- 
rious circumstance that occurred in the early part of the day ; but you 
perceive what an involuntary preamble I have been led into, by my wiidi 
to read you a little fraternal lecture. I had been to pay a visit of con- 
dolence to a dear friend, who had lately sustained the most terrible visita- 
tion that can fall on the grey head and the withered heart of an aged wi- 
dow — the death of the last of her children, who was the graceful and 
beauteous prop that sustained and soothed the venerable trunk that could 
not be altogether prevented from tottering and drooping, but yet had light 
enough in her faded eye, and warmtli enough in her afflicted breast, to 
be proudly conscious of the filial love, that made this dutiful and devoted 
creature cleave the more fondly about her — as she api>eared to be, from 
infirmity and age, approaching more closely the grave, which should tear 
them asunder. But it was the daughter that first was summoned away : 
the poor, lonely, comfortless being, saf in the midst of useless wealth and 
mocking splendour, a worn and wisheltered ruin. The stroke that crush- 
ed out the precious life of her beloved child, smote her faculties too — but 
the unceasing^ idea of her bereavement, was the monotonous image that 
came again and again, to cloud her memory about other things, to fill 
her heart to bursting, and to render the future—a dreary and companion- 
iess waste. 1 saw her, and essayed to console her — but my effort was an 
impertinence. 

Her residence was in the vicinity of Green Street; and as I came out, 
my attention was attracted by the immense concourse of people, who 
vrere pushing rapidly and earnestly forward, and, at the very top of their . 
speed, apparently with the view of securing Vi good place ^ were engulph- 
ing themselves within this sanctuary of Irish Law, where Justice, who is 
described to be sometimes blind like Fortune, and sometimes bloated like 
Bacchus, holds the scales with a steady and impartial hand, and dis- 
penses a plentiful supply of legal decisions — which indeed are as costly 
as they are solid — to the insatiable appetite for litigation, for which our 
countrymen are pre-eminendy distinguished, and for which the gentry 
of the long robe, (I do not mean the briefless part of them) can never be 
too grateful. In I went, or rather was borne with the current, and found 
myself soon wedged in, somewhat too scientifically for my comfort, be- 
tween Mr. 0*Connell, who is both athletic and tall, and has a frame as 
ponderous as his eloquence, and another personage of a dwarfish but 
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vei7 bulky structure, whose eternal gesticulatioii punbhed my unhappy 
ribs, whilst his odious wig was ever and anon thrust at my mouth and 
nostrils, and a cloud of powder, neither odorous nor snowy, tortured my 
eyes, and made me weep tears of contrition, for having ever belonged to 
the ^ first profession in the world." It was the day, though a thousand 
more interesting circumstances of recent occurrence, had caused my not 
adverting to it before, on which Mr. Shiel was to be tried for that intem* 
perate affair, denominated by the Attorney General, a libel. A feeling 
of deep seriousness and of intense anxiety, was very intelligibly pic- 
tured on the countenances of all present, and though the crowd had 
pressed into every practicable nook and corner and were clinging to evefy 
*' coigne of vantage" where an inch of ground could be gained or kept, 
great silence prevailed, broken only by a murmur of suppressed applause 
or discontent^ or by an occasional scream from some sufferer like myself, 
until the expected drama was observed to evanish in a very able but very dry 
discussion of technical punctilios and judicial etiquette; and instead of Mr. 
Plunkett*s majestic and measured invective, so plausible in its logic, so chaste- 
ly splendid in its ornament, and Mr. ShieFs vehement and rhetorical de- 
fence, that would certainly amount to a more libellous recrimination, than 
the original effusion out of which the trial grew, and that would be em- 
bellished and disfigured by his characteristic beauties and blemishes — a 
wit Hashing and poignant ; a vein of railery at once delicate, keen and in- 
genious ; argument very dexterously, if not cogently conducted ; an imagi- 
nation excessively warm and prolific, yet apt to travel too far, and rejoicing 
too indiscreetly in the production of exotics ; a diction too fastidiously 
elegant, too exquisitely refined, too aWiorrent of easy carelessness, and of 
spontaneous vigour, to indicate any thing, but the practised and ostenta- 
tious mannerism of a very fine scholar, a very fluent speaker, and a genius 
of the second order. Instead of all this, and a great deal more beside, on 
which the hopes of the vast assemblage were feeding, they were tantalized 
by the whole proceeding being deferred till next term in King's Bench, 
and were bored to death by the precious jargon of ** in prox" and " c£r' 
tiorari.*' 

To make amends, however, for our disappointment in the dramatico^ 
forensic exhibition, we were entertained with a spectacle at once pleasing 
from its novelty, and startling from its incongruous want of keeping with 
the scene around. This was nothing less than the celebrated Mrs. Fry, 
seated by the side of Judge Johnson, on the bench. The amiable and 
nobly beneficent character of the lady Herself, together with the grave and 
dignified demeanour of the honourable and learned functional^, in juxta- 
position with whom she was now seen, were hardly sufficient to relieve the 
strong contrast between them, from assuming a species of the grotesque, 
that bordered very closely on, yet was not quite merged in tl»e ludicrous. 
In order to resist my inclination to smile at the very singular sight present- 
ed on the bench, it was necessary to recall, as vividly as 1 could, the beau- 
tiful and truly affecting associations linked imperishably to the name and 
the life of Mrs. Fry. Associations, which, in a benevolent heart that has 
not brushed off its finer sensibilities, by too rude or too frequent contact 
with the world of business or fashion, can never be dissolved by any ex- 
terior primitiveness of manner and costume, in which her person may be 
shroudcf], or by any whimsical concurrence of circumstances in which it 
may be her lot to he placed. My knowledge of her admirable conduct; 
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my recollection of what she had done aiid attempted to do/for the comfort and 
amelioration of those who were generally contemned, or forgotten, or hated, 
or utterly cast aside, as unworthy of the care, or the love, or the notice of 
those classes, whose exemption from legal guilt, from visible and punish- 
able vice, was owing more to superior fortune, than to superior virtue; 
my fancy, too, awakened at the thrilling touch of memory, and busied in, 
the diversified and pathetic grouping of its sombre and joyless materials, — 
all came opportunely to my aid, and my mind became soon occupied ia 
a world of its own disposing, though not exactly of its owk creation* My 
eyes were quickly riveted, in an almost unconscious gaze, on the benevolent 
but unassuming lady before me. She seemed to be of the middle age; 
her dress was in the extreme of unadorned sidnplicity, and contrasted very 
strikingly with the formal and equally antiquated, but more showy and 
•voluminous habiliments of Mr. Justice Johnson, and his venerable bre- 
thren ; particularly in the matter of the head-gear. The copious and some^ 
what unwieldy honours of the wig, standing as no bad memorial of the 
courtly pride and profuseness of good King Charlie's days, and looking 
down with instinctive disdain, in its furbished and frizzled pomp, on the 
too familiar approach of its prim and austere neighbour^ the neat Quaker- 
cap, — no unapt type of the sanctimonious, yet shrewd, the mortified, but 
formidable Puritan of the same agitated period. Her deficiency in exter- 
nal decorations, was still more interestingly contrasted with the moral 
riches of her benevolent heart, and the true and unfading splendour of 
her beneficent career. Her eye was not dazzled, her looks were not con- 
fused by the ecldt or the bustle of the unusual cluster of personages around 
her. The fire of genius that beamed mildly and equably from her fine 
marked countenance, seemed to have thrown its glow and its illumination 
within, while its outward expression was effectually controlled. Her*s was 
that quiet and regulated entlmsiasm, which does not waste its fervour ia 
fitful and transient ebullitions, nor burn idly and sparklingly around the 
objects of its predilection ; but reserves its entire unbroken force for the 
clearing away of obstacles, and the discovery and pursuit of the means 
best c^culatied to ensure success. Her soul was in Newgate, while her 
body was in the Court, During the disputation, or rather the legal conver- 
sations maintained between the judges and lawyers on both sides, relative 
to the transfer of the trial, she was probably engaged in a mental discus- 
sion of the merits of several plans for the improvement or the employment 
of the female Irish convicts ; or perhaps in arranging a familiar and touch- 
ing homily, to soothe the, afflictions, and soflentbe hearts of those des- 
titute creatures. I^i spite of her efibrts to suppress it, I could observe an 
involuntary tear starting into her eye, and dimming for the while its benign 
lustre. It was not, — it could not, be excited by any thing that occurred in 
the court. It gushed from the overflowing fountain of feeling in her bosom, 
at the remembrance probably awakened by some faint, or some obvious 
similarity of look or voice between some one present, and a former object 
of her solicitude— of a forsaken outcast whom her bounty had relieved, 
and her compassionate advice had reclaimed and made happy. Perhaps at 
the remembrance of some frail but not abandoned being, whom it would 
have been a glory to rescue from further shame, and final perdition ; but 
whose destiny was too terribly resistless and precipitate to admit of any 
controul ; whose sad history might have been narrated too late ; whose 
pressing claims might have been too feebly and coldly urged — and perished 
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for want of an advocate. The sunken features, tlie agonized frame, tlie 
utter hopelessness and expiring struggles of some forlorn wretch, whose 
last chill breath was exhaled damply on her face, as she stooped over the 
prison bed of the sufferer, miglu have been now revived to her imagination, 
.when she beheld the solemn apparatus and deliberate procedure of that 
impartial justice, which, however humanely administered, canirot, in every 
case, secure tlie innocent fiom being involved with the guHty, either through 
defect of evidence, or superfluity of corrupt evidence, or sometimes in 
consequence of the summary mode of getting through judicial business, 
rendered unhappily necessary by a crisis of alarming disturbance, and of 
imminent peril. 

I could not help considering W, as she sat meekly at the justice-seat, 
as the very genius of practical humanity, personified, come down from Hea- 
ven, to temper the, rigour, and to aid and exalt the equity of an earthly tri^ 
bunal. I recognized in her, the imitator and successor of the immortal 
Howard, who was accomplishing, without display or loquacity, in humble, 
wearisome, and often disgusting details, what was left unperformed by him. 
His had been the first grand and triumphant conflict with the demon of 
despair and darkness^ He had pursued the monster into the noisome dept& 
of his lurking holes, into " the tilth of dungeons, and the infection of hos- 
pitals." He had detected him in each of his strong-holds, and in each dis- 
guise. He had cloven down his might, and molten his infernal spells; 
Howard's ever-jnemoiable atchievement was wrought on a large and a mag- 
nificent scale, and though, by its very vastness, he was precluded from the 
possibility of following up, through all his projected series of practical ame- 
lioration, the plans of iniprovement he had sketched, he was able to leave 
behind him, when he prematurely fell a sacrifice to his zeal at Cherson in 
the Crimea, the materials and data which have furnished light and gui- 
dance to the philanthropists that have subsequently come forward to tread in 
his steps, and perpetuate or complete his labours. Mrs. Fry, with that 
patient, persevering, and undismayed martyrdom of feeling, more merito^ 
rious by far, than the heroic fortitude by which the early martyr sealed 
kis belief with his blood, has, for upwards of a quarter of a century, devo- 
ted her labours and time, to the truly noble task of purifying the morals, 
consoling the misfortunes, and bettering the condition of the female con- 
victs. 

Her benevolent sagacity has explored and brought into play, with a wis- 
dom and efficiency, of which the female mind only is capable, the latent 
principle of that modesty, piide and honour, which no depravity of con- 
duct can extinguish outright, and which, shrinking away from external 
violence, brutality, and dissipation, will still be found to lurk in the last 
unpolluted recesses of the female heart. Her system of reformation com- 
menced many years ago in the prison of Newgate, in the City of London. 
The beginning was modest, unpretending and judicious ; every step was 
taken with admirable delicacy, and with proportionsfte success ; each im- 
provement was successively conducted by gradual and' imperceptible ad- 
vances. Not a measure was adopted — not a regulation enforced that had 
not received the previous voluntary ^nd cheerful assent of t^e prisoners. 
The result was beyond tlie most sanguine expectation. The fece and the 
HEART of the grim receptacle of guilt and dissoluteness, were (Changed 
and cleansed. It was an event dear to humanity, and honourable to her; 
in whose genuine love of God and man it had originated. Every prison 
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and peoitentiary in EdgUmd, has, I b^lieVe^ received the benefit of her peN 
9onal inspection and regenerating plans ; and even in those instances of 
very remote or obscure places of confinement that may have eluded her ac- 
tive beneficence^ her spirit of reform and improvement, has doubtless pene- 
trated. It is not in the nature of revolutions, such as her genius has 
brought about, to remain insulated or stationary. The very air on which 
her fame is wafted, conveys an admonition and an incitement to emulate 
the virtues^ and dififuse the practicalUessings, on which that fame is sa 
gloriously founded < 

A healing power seems to have gone forth^ emanating from her ince^^ 
tant exertions, and her beneficent arrangements, and to have anticipated 
the very blessings that might othenrise have been expected only from her 
actual presence and interferencfe. The condition of the generality of our 
Irisli prisons and penitentiaries indicates abundantly the salutary inilu'^ 
euce of the spirit of investigation, reform and improvement, that was first 
awakened by the intrepid zeal of Howard, and was eommisstonedy as if 
from on high, to disperse or annihilate the accumulated depravity, base- 
ness, brutal licentiousness, and petty and loathsome tyranny, which had 
been allowed for ages, by the supineness, the neglect^ or the connivance 
of those in power, to be engendered in those hideous dens, from the in^ 
spection, or even the contiguity of which ^ the eye of fastidious pride was 
fearfully averted, and the humane heart, too, — when its sensibility sur- 
passed its fortitude, instantaneously sickened and recoiled. About sixty 
or seventy years ago, when the great " circumnavigation of charity" was 
begun, and before the discoveries made in it could constitute a basis for 
any practicable and lasting system of amendment, a gaol was a species 
of hell, out of which there was no moral redemption. There was a sort of 
diabolical contagion in its atmosphere^ that led a spotted plague on inno- 
cence itself, if by any mischance it came within the range of its action — and 
such was unavoidably often thecase^ — and that threw into the bosom of guilt, 
a deeper gloom, as well as a more desperate recklessness. There were, 
to be sure, here and there, a few consoling eiceptions, Which were not the 
result of any recognized principle or plan of prison government, for if 
there was any principle where all was confusion and demoralization, it was 
a mischievous one, but were produced bv the accidental appointment of 
some man of ordinary good feeling, sound sense, and integrity, to the situa- 
tion of Governor.* There was no such thing heard of aspnson discipline; 
and people never dreamed of so obvious and necessary an official, as a 
matron, to superintend the female department of a gaol, — a provision, one 
would suppose^ which common decency ought to have suggested and re- 
quired. To punish, to degrade, to brutalize, to metamorphose man into 
a wild beast, or a demon, because he had been criminal or unfortunate, 
teems to have been the intent, as it unquestionably was the work of the 
ancient gaol system. Some tdeinsient good, of course, was effected at 

__ . ■ 

* Among the inttancet of ozc«ptiofk, honoorable meotion if m»de of Mr. Marphy,the go- 
vernor of tbo then Cotmty gaol of Cork ; and great praise bestowed oa the maimer in which 
he dieebarged the laborioos duties of his ntuation^ — (Vidt Howakd oo prisons.) — A onion 
of hmaanity, vigihuice, and discretiott, stiO continue to characterise the conduct of his 
«ms, who happen to be placed just now in similar offices of trust. 

CB. B. 
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intervals, by the mmistry of religion ; but this good was not con/mtums, 
uniformlff sustaimdf nor anttnged on a permanent basis. Society at large 
felt no concern on the subject; and the light and balm of the Gospel,* 
might ha?e fallen on the bruised and sorrowing spirit of an individual cuU 
prit, and lef^ its splendour and iVagrance lingering about his solitary cell, 
without irradiating the whole mansion of woe, and reaching into its 
thousand crypts and vaults. The partial interposition of religion, by sooth* 
log some portioti of the afignish, and mitigating, in some degree, the mag« 
nitude of the evils that grew out of the accursed tissue ef mismanagement 
and inquity/ served only in an indirect wfty, to perpetuate their existence. 
Nothing, until the middle of the last century, was effectually done, for 
thoroughly revealing to the attention and horror of mankind, the extent of 
the turpitude and misgoverniDent, which had previously been screened from 
observation, and protected fn>m just animadversion, by the very obscurity 
in which their progress and details were enveloped. Since that period, 
when once the delusion. and apathy of the world was dispelled and aroused, 
the hnprovement has been rapid and progressive. Step by step, the humane, 
indefatigable, and intelligent co-operators in this good work, have advanced 
to the very high point of amelioration, which prison discipline ha$ now at- 
tained, and Mrs. Fry, herself. Will be rejoiced, and perhaps surprised, 
during her benevolent tour to the IHsh gaols and peniientiaries, to find 
that l^r spirit has travelled before herself, and has been in beneficial opera- 
tion in quarters, where a few years ago, she never intended to be personally 
present. To say that any extensive plan, having for its object, the well- 
being of our species, and yet requiring human agency, caa be exempt 
from a mixture of imperfection, is both false and foolish. We must admit 
the very best mtentions to have some weftcness ; and the wisest measures 
to be exposed to some failure. It is the very condition on which we must 
fain receive the boon ; the price which humanity cannot help paying for 
its efforts after a perfection, that shall never be attained in this world. 

I know full well, Charles, that Ireland wants many things besides welt 
regulated gaols. I began my letter to toii, by admitting and deploring her 
necessities and her calamities, and I allow, that in our melancholy history, 
whenever the tide of misfortune was ebbing in one direction, it was but 
beginning to rise and swell, and break more menacingly in another. But 
until the political Millenium for which you thirst, shall descend from Hea- 
ven, or spring up out of the earth, by some apocalyptic revolution, there 
must be, in this present hnperfect world, mich repulsive things as prisons, and 
the more surely and adequately they are made to answer thMB proper purpose 
of their erection — namely, the prevention of crime outside their walls, and 
J, - —_ .^__ 

* All Europe—Protestant and CatKoIk— have admired and applauded the heroic and 
disinterested charity of the celebrated Vmcent of Paul, who left not one shape of miaeiy 
guilt or destination — physical or nu>ra), without visiting, consoling, mitigatiDg, and pro- 
Tiding tor it; Or phana ge , war, famine, discord, captivity, ignorance, — tcherevtr they were 
tP be found, felt the presence and the power of this apostle of humanity. He was, in the 
17th Century, the worthy predecesfier of Howard, in the 18th, and of Fry, in the 19ih. 
When his seal led him amongst the Galleys, the first streak of retaining shame that red- 
dened on die rough brow of the captive, or the first buniing tear of Chnstian icnow that 
fell on his rougher chain, waa wdrth all the victories of Napoleon* 

C« B« B« 
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the reformatbn of the habits and f^^elings of the criminal within, — the more 
grateful ought we be, to those truly enlightened friends of the cbuntry, 
who contribute their unbought and honourable zeal, towards promoting this 
important end. Their services are not the less entitled to praise, for not 
being able to exclude from some of the multiforious details, into which an 
entailed system must necessarily branch out, — the intrusion, now and then, 
and in a disguised way, of petty jobbing, silly fanaticism, and nauseous 
cant. These trivial blots lie on the surface, and will be eventually if not 
speedily purged away, as the light of knowledge and the fire of charity shall 
increase. 

When the amiable person whose presence in the court to*day, has sug- 
gested the preceding reflections, rose up to depart, the judges paid her the 
most marked and polite attention, which she received with an air of the 
most easy and winning gracefulness. As she retired from the bench, she 
threw a partihg glance around, that bespoke a discerning' benevolence 
without distrust, and a keen and accurate experience of human life^ 
without any of that misanthropic sourness it would produce in a less kindly 
disposition. There A^^as a mingled gravity, ele^nce and majesty in her 
movements, that might not be unsuitable to the distinguished woman, who 
has been thanked and congratulated by the Grand Jury of the metropolis 
of the empire; has been half complimented, half quizzed by Mr. Hood, in 
that beautiful and wiity collection of poems, '< Odes and Addresses to 
great jSeople;" has had one of the little volumes of Percy Anecdotes dedi- 
cated to her, by the editors of that amusing work ; and has finally had 
the dubious honour of being lectured and expostulated with, by the late 
I^rd Byron, in the three last stanzas of the 10th Canto of his greatest, 
though most irregular and least creditable work, " Don Juan.'* 

1 have, I am afraid, wearied out your editorial patience^ by the length 
of this epistle, but indeed there are a great many interesting topics to 
which I should wish to draw your attention. And 1 trust, when we meet 
together at Bolster's, and at Conway's, or perhaps at the Imperial, we 
shall discuss more at large, those and other subjects of equal importance. 
Until then, 

I am, my dear Charles, 

Yours, ^ry sincerely 
n » * • 
Morrisons Hotel, Dublin^ February 27th, 1827. 



STANZAS. 

The pride of tl*e garden I cuird.for my fair, 

To plant on her bosom of snow, 
"When evening bad gexnm'd every leaf with a tear 
And seemM every dew-dropping blosisom to wear, 

A richer— a lirelier glow. 

But when on that bosom my flaw'ret I placed, 

Qh ! why did it wither and die ? 
Oh 1 say was it chili *ii by the ax^ws of her br«iut. 

Or scorched by the beam of her eye X 

wa 
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We scarcely think, that we shall incur the imputation of national vanitj 
for asserting, that we are a very poetical people. Whatever our relative 
merits in o^ier respects may be, it cannot be denied, that we are by far 
more passionate and imaginative, than either our Scotch or English neigh- 
bours; and consequently, that we possess all the elements of poetry^ 
blended in a much greater proportion with the national character. Like 
many of the other anomalies of thb country, however, it is not a little re- 
markable, that with such a strong natural bias to the worship of the mu* 
ses, our ofierings should be so disproportionate to those of our mor^ 
phlegmatic neighbours. The fact is too obvious to escape notice ; and the 
causes which tend to produce it, require neither sagacity nor research for 
their detection. The truth is, that heretofore at least, we have been so much 
distracted by the agitating concerns of public life — we have found so 
much to quarrel about, not only in this world, but in the nextr^not only 
for time but eternity, that, like the furies in pursuit of Orestes, the spirit 
of discord has haunted us, even to the temple of literature; and that 
shrine, at which, as at the altar of Delos, the only offerings should be 
flowers and incense, has been too often stained by the slime of our politic 
cal passions. Whilst such continued to be the state of the public mind, 
it would have been visionary to expect any thing, like an union of national 
sentiment, and without this union of national sentiment, there could of 
course be no public patronage. Genius is a flower of very delicate culti- 
vation, and will not readily unveil its beauty to such a troubled atmosf 
phere ; it demands the invigorating sunshine, and the kindly dews of a 
more favoured clime, to kindle its bloom, and call forth its odours, 

Without indulging in the optimism of those poUticiaps, who are contir 
nuajly prombing us a new era* we think we have some reason to hope that 
the conflicting eleipents of public opinion, will, at no distant period, settle 
into order and harmony, and we trust that before long, a kindlier spirit 
will descend amongst us " with healing on its wings." For our own parts, 
we shall use our best efforts for the accomplishment of the good work, by 
cheering the effbrt#of native genius, and as far as our influence extends, 
by directing the public taste from the bitter waters of political and religious 
controversy, to the pure springs of intellectual enjoyment. 

Among the arts which tend to ameliorate or ennoble human life, the in- 
fluence of poetry has been long established, as the most permanent and 
univei-sal. Like that divinity of oldi whpse province it was to soothe the 
inflrm and desponding mind, with dreams of hope and gladness, it is the 
peculiar privilege of the bard to console the care? an^ the sorrows of mor- 
tality, with the visions of a higher sphere; and to say the least, it would 
be an instance of extreme ingratitude on our part, to repay our benefactor 
with coldness and neglect. Such is our estimate of the obligations we 
contract towards the bard, — and we trust they will not be felt less vividly, 
because the individual who has conferred them, has been born in the same 
land with us, and at the very commencement of his career, has had to 
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struggle with difficulties, and to contend with obstacles, that would quendi 
for ever the enthusiasm of an ordinary mind. Sympathising as we do, in 
the efforts of one so circumstanced, and entertaining a kind of supersti- 
Cious veneration for native wortli and talent, we confess that it is with con> 
eiderable pleasure, we hail his appearance before the public. 

We are aware, that there are some of our brethren whose views of **the 
vngentle craft** differ not a little from ours, who believe that their authori- 
ty is only to be maintained by pains and penalties ; and imagine that the 
slightest concession on their part, would be sufficient to impugn the inte- 
grity of f^e judicial character. To them the exuberance of a youthful 
imagination, that daring extravagance Vhich is so often allied with genius 
of the very first order, and that impetuosity of feeling, which overleaps 
those minute and artificial distinctions, to which little minds adhere with 
such a desperate tenacity, furnish matter for the most-unmeasured invec- 
tive «nd execration. They have a certain uniform standard of excellence, 
to which they refer all the productions of the human miild, and, in the 
pride of lettered dullness, pronounce as nugatory and defective, whatever 
is not moulded according to their own sectarian notions. Thus like their 
prototype, in Tristram Shandy, they visit with the most severe censure, 
whatever work does not possess the mechanical dimensions and propor- 
tions they requirie; and not unfrequently lord it, in the most arbitrary man- 
ner, over those with whom they cannot compeHte, in any point which may 
be said to coiistitute intellectual superiority. 

We do not deny, that they may. occasionally humble the presumptions, 
or check the career of desperate dullness; but we fear that they have 
erushed many a noble spirit in its first aspirations, and unnerved for ever 
many an arm, which, with a little more indulgence towards th6 wildnes* 
ef its early preludes, might at no distant period 

** Wake to eztacj the living lyre.^— 

To them it'may prove an ovation of no ordinary description ; but the vic- 
tim of their prowess, whose fame and happiness were bound up with the 
venture — whose solitary hours were cheered by the prospect of its success, 
and whose mind, when depressed by the sneer of wealthy ignorance or 
unlettered pride, turned for consolation to the object of his fondest hopes, 
ean find no such pleasurable sensations in his wounded feelings, and his 
blasted hopes. 

But m divesting criticism of the intolerant spirit, by which it is so fVe- 
quently directed, ^t us not be understood as wishing to controul its legi- 
timate authority. Our object is to define its limits, and regulate its exer- 
cise. Oar desire is that there should be nothing exclusive or illiberal, in 
its code of laws, or sinister or corrupt in its decisions. 

In following up those observations, we perceive that we have trespassed 
considerably, on the patience of our readers ; and displayed no little want 
of courtesy towards the youthful author, whose work is the subject of our 
present review. We shall therefore endeavour to make the best atone- 
ment in our power, by introducing Mr. Meagher as speedily as possible 
to the notice of our readers, and substituting his spirit-stirring strains for 
oar dull and matter-of-fact prosing. 

The subject of the work before us, as may be surmised from the title, 
18 takes from saered history, and relates to the unsuccessful rebellion of 
the celebrated personage, whose name it bears, against the Assyrian au- 
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thority. Interworen with tbe tissue of the ttory is an episode of greal 
beauty, in which s^re depicted mih coBsidemble delicacy and pathos, the 
character and fate of a female personage, whom we have looked for m 
Tain in the records of holy writ ;— but whose claims to originality are not 
perhaps diminished, from the f£^t of her being the creation of the bar<l 
him?elf. This gentle being, who appears to possess all the sensibility, the 
purity, and the sweetness with which the Ophelias and Desdemonas of 
Shakspeare, and the Delvidera of Otway are redolent, is deeply attached 
to the son of the Assyrian general, who commands the army that is en^ 
camped around Jerusalem, and the pa^ion, as may be supposed, is reci- 
procal. It may not be unnecessary* to state, that this attachment is sup- 
posed to originate in tlie habits of intimacy and friendship, which prevailed 
between the Chaldee General and Zedechias, a long time previous to the 
lebellion ; and that Mr. Mei^her heis not been guilty of imitating the wrU 
ters of the chivalrous era, whose beroyes md heroines were always seen 
to conquer by a single glance. 

The attempt of JSedechias to free his country, is of course unsuccessful, 
and although the Poet avails himself of the event with great ability and 
success, he has but little to »dd to the horrors of tbe tragedy which his- 
tory unfolds. 

The metre of the poem is vs^rio^s and diversified, and the author appears 
wcrely to have obeyed the impulse of his feelings, in varying the measure 
of his lyre with every passion and emotion that agitated his soul. There 
are some who may prefer the uniforipity of a prolonged and continuous 
strain, but there are others who may wish to see the minstrel giving full 
scope to the tide of passicA, as it rolls within his own breast. This of 
course is a matter of taste on which every reader will pronounce for him- 
self; but it IS essential that in doing so he should be guided by motives 
of equity and candour, as the spirit of Mr. Meagher's poetry is closely 
interwoven with its mechanical structure. It is bold — irregular — pas- 
sionate and energetic; sometimes perhaps too daiing and eccentric, but 
always animated and powerful. He has shown but little art in the con- 
truction of his plot, and arrangement of his incidents; yet by the force 
and spirit of his strain, he is sure to make us feel a deep and painful in- 
terest in the detail of his story, and we rise from the perusal of his work, 
with an impression of power and originality, which the more correct pro- 
ductions of other bards would be unable to impart. 

Such is the character of Mr. Meagher's poetry, — and it is from poetcy 
of this description, that we are led to form the most sanguine expectations 
of the future efforts of the youthful bard. As the spring, when first bursts 
ing from the earth, hurries aloug some clayey particles, but soon sparkles 
in its current, so the first dame of youthful feeling, is often rendered turbid 
by its very impetuosity, but brightening in its course, soon rolls along in 
transparent purity. 

The Poem is divided into three Cantos. In the first, the appearance 
of the Assyrian army, encamped around Jerusalem — the ravages of the 
famine which rages within the city — the enthusiasm and the ^despair of 
the besieged, and the parting interview between Tirzah and her lover, 
Imur, in which the latter has recourse to all the eloquence of passion, to 
induce the Hebrew maiden to fly with him, and leave the devoted city 
to its fate,^-are depicted with great force and feelii^. The filial piety oif 
Tirzah however is piXK>f against all his importunities, and she is resolved 
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to cting to her aged parent, and to be a sharer in his sorrow and his suf- 
fering. The wan and fading beauty of this devoted being, is described 
vdth great pathos — for she, among the rest, is suffering from the common 
calamity, by which the city is afflicted. The following is the vivid pic- 
ture wmch he draws of the besieging army — 

" What sky blue standard droopt oV yonder vale^ 

And seems delaying for the monung gale ! 

Above yon tents what fire eyed eagle's wing 

On the fidttt breeze is idly flattering t 

'Tis that of fierce Assyria's sons of war, 

Hiat rode o'er storms, and swung from clouds afor. 

And hastens now outstretched to be the first 

To slake in Judah's bleeding heart its thirst; 

llacirs are those snow white tents that deck the plain. 

Like bellying canvass o*er the summer main ; 

Chaldea pours her thousand's from her breast 

To tame the haughty rebels of the west. 

Zedechias raised at fiist rebellion's cry. 

For slavery could not live beneath that sky, 

Kor on that soil where Manoah's son could slay 

His thousand foemen on his dying day; 

He had sworn fealty to the Chaldee king 

T* avert the evils which his wrath may bring : 

At length the lead was galling, and the chain 

Which bound liis noble streogth, was rent in twain 4 

Twice in its sun-lit path this orb hath run 

Since first the work of freedom was begun.** 

Page 5, 6, 7, 

The despair and destraction of the rebel chief, can only be soothed by 
the endearing solicitude of his daughter, to whom the Poet introduces «6 
in the following lines — 

*' And her the loveliest in that lovely spot 
AU eyes conless — tho* she regards it not. 
All that of purest and of holiest grace 
The pencil gives, meet meekly o'er h6r hce, 
Dark as the love of Solomon her eya 
Shoots forth the glances of a summer sky ; 
As o'er Beth-rabbin faUs the night dew mute. 
So trod on earth her snow white tender ibot» 
And she was all— >3nd oh ! frtf, for abova 
What haunts the youthAil poet's dreailii of Ion ; 
'Twas said she loved a yqpng Chaldee^ eM wav 
Unfurled his banner ^ the WesteA star; 
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HoweVr it may, her hubm'f image tliere^ 
Dwells in her heart, and triumphs only nearf 
And when at evemng's dose her seat she took 
At his tired feet and upwards fixed her lookr 
Sweeping the TimbrePs golden stiings she'd i 
Like the Seraphic vision of a dream, 
And bis wild brow half bent at that sweet hour» 
Like Dether frowning •er his rosy bower." 

Page 9, IOC 

The haggard and wasted appearance of the Hebrews approaching Cc 
sacrifice, and still unyielding and enthusiastic are depicted witb grea* 
force — 

** Hark I listen to the uncertain moans 

Of Timbrel and of Psaltery, 
Rolling along like sorrowbg tones 

Of Harps before the deity; 
See Uie weak, faintiog, sickly throng^ 
Slowly traverse that court along — 
TotOring ascend the holy place 
Forbid to all but Israel's race ; 
The half extinguished torch gleams on 

The silver gates, where once were told 
The mandates of the Holy one^ 

From that dread place of gems and goldt 
And o'er the braxen pillars gleam 
The flambeaux by whose creeping flame 
Pale crowds are seen like ghoste at night, 
FUtting between the Chamel's ligbt. 
And hands that grasped them, streaming o'er 
Red — reeking with Assyrian gore 
And eyes that gaze so wild — so high ! 
Like stari from out a lightening sky.*^ 

Page 11, 12. 

The High Priest approaches, — 

*< The High Priest comes — his ephod thrown 
Upon his pallid frame <-it shone 
like the bright baubles on the dead 
Of centuries — upon his head 
Biased the high mitre's phtte of geM, 
Where wdrds of Holiness were told 
And girt his waist a girdle blue. 
Silken, and wrought with varied hue. 
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And on his breast with jewels bound 

Shines the broad breast plate, set around 

With diamonds and agates which fling 

From their bright eyes a glittering ; 

And from the Ephod's fringes fell 

Soft music from the golden belU 

From Lerite's hands the redolence 

Of censers swinging frankinoese ■ - 

Hose on the mounting smoke before 

The purple veil that hid the door. 

Slowly and pure it rose to him 

Who sat between the cherubim.'* 

PqgeU. 

Zedechias next makes his appearance — 

'* Among that throng what high>. majestic form 
Uprears its plume like lightening in a. storm 1 
Wrapped in a sable cloak, that sable brow 
Perchance was bronzed in happier days than now ; 

• • « * 

• • • • 
Tishe! the hoaiy rebel— Israel's lord. 

His people*8 king — their firmest law, his word : 
Yes! rebel !— if to turn upon the eye 
That mocks the outcast, and to ask it *' why?" 
To smite the victor's arm that forged the chain 
To crush the might that would inflict the pain 
To break the sceptre that would blindly wave 
O'er the lost splendour of the fallen brave 
To stem the lawless tyrant m his wrath 
Or fall on freedom's tombr-oar in her path ; 
Yes rebel 1 if to curse the treacherous smiki 
Which seems to comfort, but destroys the while 
To kneel at shrines /contemned— to win his heav'a 
By means alone deemed by him better g^v'n 
Brightest of all to laugh at despot's nod. 
Reject a new made; for an older God 

• ♦ • • 

His cold weak— trembUng hand now lay 
Upon his breast — no more this beat. 

Throbbed not with fire of younger day 
Felt not tlie glow of manhood's heat ; 
X 
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And cold, and pde he looked^luB eye 

Was |;la8ay ftnfiaed <m Toid— a glare 
Glimmering — but dhnned— jtMt quenched— bat high 

Enough to tell iti maitety tltere ; 
His parched and ashy Kp Uraa dead. 

Unlets a short lived qoitering stole 
0*er the bine skin — it qo&ckly fled, 

A herald from his beraOng sen), 

And fixed, and stifl as marUe now. 

Which once rose wild — ^that manly brow. 

And sank, and grim — no more to speak 

The flush of ▼ictoiy, was that check 

And 'neath his polished helmet lay 

The lifeless tress of many a day 

Which flung in stiff embrace 

Across that wan — ^that withered ikce ; 

Yet oftentimes the clouds which hide 

The crater's moflth will turn aside. 

And yielding to the winds that blow 

Will show the fire that boils below." 

Toge J 6, 17. 

Tirzab is represented in the attitude of prayer, after the multitude have 
left the temple — 

" And she who at that aher kneeb 
In melancholy meekness, feels 
This woe ; tiie languish of the eye. 
The choking sob-^the heaving sigh 
The low bent head — ^the long dark tress 
That fell in deaths own lifelessness. 
The hands upoto the bosom laid 
Across — the beam that palely played. 
Might tell the image of despair, 
Yet calm of designation there ; 
Her lips were mute — but yet they tell 

The anguish (hat they cannot tpetik 
No tear from her dosed eye lids fell. 

But all within is on her cheek !*' 

Imur^ %Yho has gained access by means of a secret passage approaches—* 

" What n<nse frtim yonder colonade 

Is heard— the quiet of silence breaking 1 
It sounds as if by sabre made. 

And echo seems again awaking; 
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And ttanding oh Hyfqmi doubt and feaxt 
A youthful foim «t length appeaw; 
Cautioaft it stopc— aad ^jow the hand 
Extended gm^ the Ult of b^and. 
And firom the ihoukkr->caMleaa ioag, 
A rich, red, gold claq^'d mantle hung; 
The {^umeleep cap the high hrow bofo 
Wae not such ae the Helnewewoiie« 
The cuiraii at the bpson kced 
The belt daaped round the ilendet waia|» 
From which the batlle fxe^ aheoiy 
Like* flame firom girting donda ia seen 
And strong as this— -and free as air 
It itised the s un-bumt am bi^e. 
Naked the knee, and only bound 

With silken cords that tied the boot 

And which asce^ding from the foot. 
In many fonns were wreathed lomd ; 
The face was one of gentlenesa. 

The blue eye flashed no thwtdei stroke 
The brow but breathed gracefulnesa 

The aspect mild no terror ^poke» 
But yet not Judah's friend not he ! 

The dress proclaim! a y<ms|| Chaldee." 



Page 22. 



A long interview takes place between them, — but all the importunity 
of Imur, is of no avail to bend the resolution of Tirzah, and she is resolved 
to share the fate of her parent, although she veils her ominous presages 
of the future with words of hope, and a cheerful aspect. 

In the second canto we are introduced to the Assyrian camp, and are 
present at the interresting scene where Zedechias enters in the disguise of 
a mmstrel, in order to learn the plans of the enemy; — now although we 
look upon such an incident as highly improbable, and think that Zedechias 
might nave readily found a subordinate agent to perform this part for him, 
we cannol refuse \he tribute qf our admiration to the graphic manner in 
which Mr. Meagher has sketched this scene. 

The commencement of the second Canto strikes ui as very spirited — • 

*' For aye 1 to bosoms free and unconfined« 
Devoid of fetter as the mountain wind. 
To hearts not fluttering at the fear of strife. 
Which freely yield as take that breath of life ; 
Not cringing, tho* a tyrant frown the while, 
Whose breath hangs not upon a frown or saule, 
x2 
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To such, and only tnch alone ctn glow 
The wonders that creatkm'f God may show. 
Shout — shoat to him in vain by bondage riT'n» 
" Shame not the spirit by your Maker giv'n i" 
Who o*er the fiery mountain aeee the sun 
Gleam like a gloty when his course is ran. 
And doiM not bum hke him to weod the path 
A higher— nobler one than that he hath ', 
What eye beholds the million lamps of night. 
And does not glow like them to melt in light T 
Or views the moon-beams sleeping on the sea. 
Without one thzob to see all they survey V 

PageSS. 

The sketch of an Oriental evening is highly characteristic, but our limits 
only permit us to give an extract — 



And the eye of the antelope. 

Full and as bright 
As the cloud-belted moon 

On a cool sunnner^s night — 
Glanced wild as be bounded 

0*er hill and o'er mountain. 
To cool his parched lip 

In his own sunny fountain. 
And the rose of the hillock 

Laid bare her full breast. 
To catch the cold gale 

As it came from the west ; 
And the lake ! — 'twas as calm 

As a saint just forgiv'n. 
In his visions of bliss 

When his dreams are of Heaven. 

Zedechias approaches the Assyrian camp in the disguise of a minstrel, 
and is made prisoner. 

At one time his indignation at hearing the contemptuous language which 
the Chaldean applied to his countrymen, almost betrays him. His emotion 
however is not noticed, and towards morning he contrives to escape from 
the camp — 

" The moon is on her highest way. 
The lights are out — the music flown. 
The hand which chamred their senses — g<me. 
To string the harp there is not one. 
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To light the expiring flambeaux, noiie» 
Or hail the coming day ; — 

And late at night the centinel 

Half waked from dreams remembered well. 

But thought he aaw down yonder dell 
A dark robe float away ; — 

The voice that deeds of heroes praisedy 

The hand that such enchantment raised, 
'Ere Boming comes, shall wake a ruder lay." 

Page 57. 

In the third canto, Zedechias is represented as pacing the hall of his 
palace widi a disordered mien, pondering upon his desperate situation, 
and yielding to the ominous and desponding anticipations which are crowd- 
ing on his mind. The character and feeling of the royal rebel are forci- 
bly pourtrayed — 

" Tis true he seemed to crouch — ^wrung was the smile. 

The knee was bowed in seeming for a while; 

He could endure theliigh glance of disdain. 

Even *till his soul had writhed herself to pain. 

Even 'till his feelings lashed to torpor, deemed 

The stroke fell lightly as to tbem it seemed ; 

To him, whom — accidenti or — basenesft gave 

A mastery, he bowed a seeming slave ; 

A fixed eye repelled the scoffer's leer, 

A lip half curled returned his bitterest sneer; 

'Twas meanness — ^yes! 'twas — name it what you will, 

Twas impotence of spirit not to kill ; 

What could he do, but yield awhile to power. 

And curb his spirit for some happier hour? 

Subjection, like the Tiger's slumber feigned, "^ 

To spring on him that seeming slumber gained. 

When most he bowed, when mo$t pretended fear. 

Freedom's loud call was pealing in his. ear; 

Not long he suffered her to ciy in vain. 

He burst the bonds— the cry was *' free again!'* 

Page 60, 6U 

Before he proceeds to the fight, he goes to take a last farewell of his 
fond but dbtracted daughter — 

'* He takes his way to Timh, where alone 

In tioubled sleep reposed thb lovely one. 

He reached her chamber door— and all inside ^ 

Is hushed— but here he cannot long abide ; 
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He enters softly, but his treptbliiig Ue&rt 
Warns him to look but once«— )m4 then depart; 
Slow he approached thf oouck whereoa she b^^ 
He paused^-md stipttf* W |e«r hinsftf timy ; 
And there she slept» tven hk9 a bvolioii iower 
Cut down and trampled in its snnwer boar I 
A mournful bMMaHsMa bere»iU*d o*ev her Ptct^ 
Where purity had mada har dvelfing pkce ; 
Was curtaxMd 'neath her taah the laig« rqund leir, 
AVhich sadly told what weeping liad been there. 
The throb which often heaved — the «igh which broke« 
The pungs she felt^tho* sleeping— keenly S(V)ke ; 
He gaaed— in a0ony<— one sioneat o*et 
The form he*s doomed perchance to view no nwce. 
She starts ! sighs heavily — her slumber breaks. 
She moff^ei her htnd^hec tveaihling li|i^avak«er' 

Pag* 65, 

We regret that our limtts do not peimtt us to give the details of this 
affecting interview. She falls lifeless from hi» embrace, and he rushes in 
agony and desperation to the field of battle. 

There appears to us to be considerable power in the pictures of her af- 
fliction and bereavement, when recovering from this fit of stupor — 

'* In hopeless brokenness of heart she woke. 

Repeats again the last fond word she spoke ; 

She gazed around in wildness on the scene. 

And looked upon the place where he had been. 

She drew in agony across her brow 

Her feverish hand more hot, more burning now ; 

At length shot consciousness across her brain, 

Which burned with inextinguishable pain. 

The full tide of her misery rushed o'er 

Her drowning soul more dreadful than before ; 

She cannot weep, diied is each softer grief. 

In which her parched soul may find relief. 

Her deep diirk eye is fixed in frenzy's glare, 

Her glassy eye-balls looked a maniac's stare ; 

She shrieks not — weeps not — but her bounding heart 

Might almost tell that life can scarce depart 

Hark ! rolls the music of the signal drum. 

She starts — she shrieks—** 'tis come, al length 'tis ccme !" 

Then sinks again her being's utmost strifis 

In all the lorn nncoosdousftess of life !" 



*Ni 
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There is a great deal of 6re ia the onset of the battle, which as may be 
supposed, is sanguinary in the extreme — 

« What nee4 of words ? the Uast 1b |;iv«t« 

They xneet-^hey comlmt — brow to brow. 
And ne*ei beneath the faoe of Heaven 

More deadjy stibkes w6re dealt than now; 
Burst are the gates, and oat thay rush. 
Clearing die way as torrdnte gu:^ 
Op'd they a di^diul way*-4heir brands 
Proclaim the Vigeiir of their liancb ; 
The whoop of warfi^ and the dbiout 
Rose wildly as they bounded oat; 
yp springs Zedechias, and he cleaves 

A blood-red path thro* which ^ey pass ; 
Foes fall before failn, as the leaves 

Of autumn faU apon the grass !** 
« « • • 

Pag4 74, 

But the Hebrews bear down all before them in their first des)>etate 
charge ; they are compelled to retreat, howerer and are driven within the 
walls, by the victorious Chaldeans who finally burst the gates; and a spec- 
tacle of the most unmitigated horror is presented to their view. The beau- 
ty of the morning forms a fearful contrast to the spectacle of desolation 
which it is lighting up — 

** The first red beams now tinged the mountain. 
Flowing in light from that fed fountain. 
Which gushing o*er the morning sky. 
Gave to each cloud its globing dye ; 
Slowly the blushing morning roll'd^ 

And gleaming with the rising sun. 
One ragged — molten mass of gold 

Reared its proud peak, fair Lebanon ; 
The son looked out as yesterday. 
As brightly smiKBg, and as gi^ 
As if the stream as purely flowed 

As vhax his parting glances kboo^^ 
Or if no otlier colovrs glowed 

Dut those he loved to gaze upon.'* 
• • • • 

Pa^e BU 

Imur, entering with the victorious forces^ rans wildly in quest of Tirzah, 
throu^ the city — 

" He starts t — he tuna— he daies not see aright, 
He looks itftensely— yet with doubting sight; 
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Too well he knew her bloody bosom bared. 
The elements of Heaven — the winds are dared ; 
Her long dark hair — the sport of every wind, 
No golden braids — no silken tresses bind. 
Her sky blue robe is fluttering in the gale. 
Like the wild streaming of a shattered sail. 
And stiffening where each crimson spot appears 
Ai tho' her heart had wept in blood iu tears ; 
Her tender snow-white foot unconscious bled. 
And left its naked track behind— blood-red, 
Her hands are wrung — her heart is almost riven 
By the mad shrieks she loudly sent to Heaven ; 
He runs — he clasps her to his arms — her eyes 
Are thrown on. him in terror and surprise, 
She seemed unconscious of the hand that pressed. 
Or of the beating of that kindred breast. 
Her senses gone— her love alike forgot — " 

PageeS* 

Although he carries her to a place of safety, she becomes distracted 
again, at the thought of her father's sufferings, and she hurries to the spot 
where he is about to be led to execution, and receives a wound from some 
unknown hand, in the rage of the battle — 
' " Her wound is bleeding fast~ her weak hand press'd 

In deadly wildness on her father's breast, 

Smiled in his face, then glued her latent kiss 

In all the rapture of a young bride's bliss ; 

She sternly stares — her eyes have lost their fires. 

She utters one short groan — ^looks — and expires!" 

Page 90. 

Such is the fate of the gentle and devoted being, whose character forms 
the great charm of the poem. We are not formally informed of the fate 
of Zedechias, but enough is said to indicate the ignominy of his death. 
The anguish of Imur settles into a fixed melancholy — 

" He saw not home nor kindred ever more. 

And cursed the nature he had loved before ; 

He would not bare the sword 'gainst them who gave 

His love and her he loved a bloody grave. 

The worst— most torturing torture he could give 

To those who crushed her, was akme— to live ; 

He hurried from the walk of man, and sought 

A lonely resting place to dwell with thought ; 

None saw him more — his food the wildest root — 

His dxink the rill — companion vras the brute !" 

Page 92. 
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There are few we think who will read this effusion of IVTr. Meagher's 
muse, that will not agree with us that he possesses some of the most essen- 
tial qualifications of a poet. Of course, as must necessarily occur in the 
productioTi of all young writers, what may be called the mechanical part 
of his work is not entirely to our satisfaction. There are some faults of 
diction — some improbabilities in the plot, and some exaggerations in the 
descriptive part ; but the spirit of poetry pervades the entire work, and those 
who would be cynical enough to decry the work, on account of such slight 
blemishes, may be justly accused of that hypercritical fastidious taste to 
which Horace alludes — • 

telut si 
t^gio inspersos reprendas corpore nacTOS— * 

Mr. Meagher gives abundant proofs of a strong sensibility ; and as to 
imagination — which maybe likened to the golden branch without which it 
is impossible to gain access to the shadowy realms of the muses — he appears 
eminently endowed with this gift. 

We can not conceal the satisfaction we feel at contemplating those daily 
proofs of the advance of native talent, and the extent of our literary resour- 
ces. In our last number we had the pleasure of reviewing the work of ano^^ 
ther young Poet, who in point of fine feeling and imagination, is far supe- 
rior to a number of the laurelled bards of the sister islands, and it is with 
no ordinary gratification, within such a short space, we perceive, another 
candidate of such unquestioned talent as the author (whose work is the 
«ubject of our present review) make his deb^t before the public^ 



MIELANE'S ROCKl} 

AN IRIHH LEGENDT^ 



A short distance to the west of the little town of Newmarket, and 
on the left side Of the road to Blackwater bridge, are the ruins of Castle 
M'Auliffe, formerly the strong hold of the old, and in these parts, once 
powerful family of that name. It is situated nearly on the verge of a steep 
precipice; at the bottom of which, glides the "Own Dalua,*' or double 
stream, which winds beautifully along the glin, until it falls into the 
Blackwater, a little ^below Kanturk. It was once a large and handsome 
pile, around which were placed at equal distances, watch towers, that com- 
municated by a rampart over the whole length of the main building, and 
which served to give instant warning of any unfriendly approach. The 
walls were of immense thickness, and seemed to have l>een built almost 
entirely for security, and from its commanding situation, codld, at that 
time, have sustained an attack for several days. Indeed from the great 
•teepon which it was erected, and the river, (which in Winter was almost 
continually swollen,) rolling beneath, it may be said to have been inacces- 
sible at that side ; while the approach at the other being also rather high, 
rendered it even there capable of defence for some time by a few men 
against a numerous enemy. Its last iohabitant of that family, was said 
to he a man of rather a morose and oppressive disposition, and on that 

Y 
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account much dreaded, if not hated, by his immediate neighbours and 
dependants. The heiress of his possessions, his daughter Mielane, was the 
only person in the world for whom he felt interested. She was regarded by 
him with a love almost approaching to idolatry, and being the coun- 
ter part of her deceased mother, whose memory he still cherished with 
the fondest affection, she, in a great measure, filled up the void in his 
heart, occasioned by her death. Mielane, at the time to which the story 
alludes, was about nineteen years of age. Her person was under the mid- 
dle size, but formed with the most exact symmetry. The contour of her 
face was rather oval, with the nose inclined to the Grecian. Her lips, which 
were small and of a deep vermillion colour, were generally compressed, 
and seemed to be an index to her mind, which was high and enthusias- 
tic. Her broad and radiant forehead, which vied with the purest alabaster 
in whiteness, seemed further to indicate the soul that resided in that fairy 
mould, while the whole was lit up with such eyes, 

^ As might have looked from heaveiif 
But ne'er were tunM to it before.** 

They were of a deep blue, and overshadowed with uncommonlv long eye- 
Jashes, that gave a sort of plaintive melancholy to her beautiful and ex- 
pressive countenance. But what she was particularly remarkable for, was 
the length and beauty of her hair, which was of a bright flaxen colour, 
and which descended in vast profusion almost to the ground. Indeed her 
appearance altogether had something in it so airy and sylph like, that she 
might well have seemed an inhabitant of another world. As may be rea- 
dily supposed, Mielane was not without suitors, but, as her father left her in 
this respect entirely to her own choice, she had formed an attachment 
to the young chieftain of the clan " O^Hierly,*' by whom she was in 
return beloved with the greastest ardour. His father, with the chieftain- 
ry, had inherited the demesnes of his ancestors, in the west part of the 
County of Cork, but was some time after the arrival of Cromwell, dispos- 
sessed in common with others, and all that now remained to him was a 
small farm, which, on account of his age, was lefl by the person that suc- 
ceeded him. The young lover of Mielane was an only son, and as he saw 
nothing left for him in his own country, he determined on entering the 
French service, at that time the refugium of all expatriated Irishmen, and 
wherein their merit was sure to be fully appreciated. Though he felt the 
bitterest agony at the idea of the long years which should necessa- 
rily intervene 'ere he should see her again ; and though be could have 
made her his wife at once ; the thought was insupportable, that she who 
from infiancy had been accustomed to have every little wish gratified , 
and even anticipated, sl^ould now be obliged to follow the fortunes of a 
wanderer, whose only wealth was the unsullied honor of his name, and 
the sword which hung hy his side. On the evening of his departure, be 
bent his steps towards Castle M' Aulifie, to bid farewell to its inmates, and 
to take a last look of her, whom perhaps he might now behold for the last 
time. The day which had been uncommonly warm, gave place to 
a cool, and beautiful evening, while the crimson rays of the setting sua 
were reflected in the Blackwater : — 

* To gold coDTerting one by one 
Ite ripples of that mighty river." 
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tad nought remaiQed to disturb the almost breathless silence of the air, 
lave the sudden and solitary plunge of the salmon y as it emerged from its 
watery pillow, or the shrill whistle of the cow-herd, as he slowly drove 
along his herd to their place of shelter for the night. O'Hierly beheld the 
scene with a sort of melancholy pride, that he could call such a country 
his ; and of sorrow, that he, the descendant of a long and almost regal 
line of ancestors, should be obliged to go forth a wanderer and an outcast^ 
from the home of his fathers, and leave the fruits and the flowers which he 
bad planted^ to regale the taste and cbann the senses of a stranger and 
an usurper. ** Sweet river," said he, in his fullness of heart, " with what 
different feelings do 1 now behold thee, from those of my boyhood years? — 
when life was a day dream of happiness, from which I never thought to 
be awakened — wlien all existence to me wore a face of enchantment, as 
lovely and as \)r\^{ as thy sparkling waters, which now glide at my feet. 
Tliou wilt roll on calmly and undisturbed to thy resting place in the 
ocean ; — while I must depart from thy banks^ perhaps never nu>ce to be- 
hold thee — to find a name among strangers^ worthy of those who gave me 
birth, and which it is in vain to look for at home. Indulging in all the 
bitter luxury of such feelings, he arrived at the Castle, and a f^w minutes 
found him in the presence of Mielane. She was employed in plaiting a 
ringlet of her hair, from which her miniature was to be suspended, and 
given to him as a parting pledge of her aftection. So deeply were her 
thoughts engaged in the task before her, and such was the intensity of her 
/eelings, that she was not aware of his presence, untill she felt the touch 
4)f his lips as he kissed off the tears that were staiting in her eyes. — ^''My 
beloved Mielane, why will you take so much to heart, that which is inevita- 
ble? our separation, 1 trust, will be but for a short time, — and then, with 
what delight will J come to claim my affianced bride, and lay the spoils of 
my victories at her feet; and how will she receive her returning wander- 
er. — With what extacy will £he xlasp him to her bosom, when she hears 
ihat he has earned a name not unworthy of her, nor of his country?" 

*' Oh Redmond ! 1 ieel as if -that rich and glorious orb, now about to set, 
will go down on my last day of earthly happiness — perhaps you will say, 
^tis from the agitation, of my spirits, and the extreme dejection from which 
your so sanguine hopes have edeavoured to relieve me — and perhaps it is 
so ; but still the feeling intrudes itself so strongly upon me, that, do, or 
think of what I will» in vain I try to shun it- — it comes and secures posses- 
sion of my imagination, as if it proceeded from some more important cause.'^ 

**" Rouse yourself my dear girl, and do not sadden the few moments 
that now remain to us by such gloomy anticipations; believe me, 'tis 
nothing more than the generally usual attendant on partings like ours, 
and the fallacy of which^ in a short lime, I hope to prove to you. — And 
BOW my beloved Mielane, that 1 press thee to my heart the last time for 
a long period, say, that, when far away from you, and journeying in a dis- 
tant land, your thoughts will sometimes revert to him, who amidst storm, 
or calm, the raging of the battle, or the stillness of the midnight hush, will 
turn to you, as the star to which his hopes and fears will always be directed.'^ 

'* It seems you do not know me Redmond — no, you cannot know 
my love. Mine is not an every day one, that changes with time, or 
is cooled by absence. No! where 1 love, 1 shall love for ever! And now 
shall I tell it? In parting with you, 1 part with happiness and jOy, and 
CTery thing that made life oi vsdue to me — ^yet still — would 1 not detain 

y2 
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you — Go and make me proud of Ireland, and still pfx>uder of my own Red- 
mond — my bethrothed husband. 1 will not say be true, because to doubt your 
love would indeed be agony — but let me not be absent from your thoughts un- 
til we meet again, if fate permits it, when you will return to claim a heart 
that beats but for you alone. Take this," said she, putting the woven tress* 
es round his neck—" forget not the donor — and may he who guides the 
lightening and stills the tempest, may he protect you from every danger — 
to his care I commit thee. — Farewell — ^my dearest Redmond — farewell ! 
while I can say the word'* — and waving hfer hand, "our parting is 
over," — She paused — looked at him for a moment— and then darted from 
his sight through a side door that led to her chamber. O'Hierly tottered 
out, and approaching his steed, which stood neighing and pawing the 
ground impatiently in the castle yard, vaulted into the saddle, and, as if 
he could escape from his feelings, was instantly out of sight and on his 
way to Cork, where he was to embark for the Continent. 

We shall hastily pass over the various scenes and dangers, through 
which he had during an absence of more than three years, attained a high 
rank in the French army — He continued to correspond with the object of 
bis affections, and all his letters breathed the most ardent attachment. At 
length the long wished for day arrived, when he had the delight of pressing 
to his bosom, a being whose thoughts dwelt only on him ; and as no obsta- 
cle now intervened to prevent their union, a month from the day of his ar- 
rival was fixed on for its celebration, and preparations on the largest scale, 
and in the most profuse style of geninue Irish hospitality, were made to do 
due honor to the occasion. Direful was the havoc made among cattle of all 
kinds, from the lordly bullock to the quiet and peaceful lamb ; and the unfor- 
tunate inmates'of the poultry yard, might be seen huddled together^and cack- 
ling in the most doleful manner as if conscious of the dreadful doom which 
awaited them ; while several dozen barrels of home brewed ale, stood ready ' 
waiting in the most inviting manner to be tapped, to allay the thirst, which 
those gastric preparations were so well calculated to excite. We do not 
descend to the minutioe of the aflair, as it certainly would require, a much 
abler pen than ours, to do adequate justice to every particular dish, that 
bpreapart in the entertainment; and especially as we may be glanced 
over by some exquisite and critical gourmand, who may perhaps be excited 
to frenzy by the description. We shall therefore forbear, and content our- 
selves with saying, that the most profuse prodigality reigned throughout; 
while besides having all the surrounding gentry as guests, notices were put 
on the road, inviting all passing travellers to repair to the Castle, and to 
remain there as long as they found it agreeable. 

On the eve of the day precedingahat of her union, Mielane, accompanied 
by her foster sister, who was tlie only female companion she had in the 
Castle; as the state of society at this period did not admit of much inter- 
course with the country about, proposed a short walk. She had been 
connned for some days before, in consequence of the almost continual rain 
which made it impossible to stir any distance from home. It was towards 
the beginning of harvest, when the fields were glov^ing with the rich and 
mellow tints of Autumn, in the warm and vivifying rays of an Evening sun. 
Mielane, as she contemplated the beauty of the surrounding landscape, could 
with difficulty forbear givmg vent to the transports which swelled her heart; 
but the presence of her friend restrained her, as she could not enter into 
^^r feelings, and therefore might be induced to )»mileat what, she would call 
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her foJly. They had bow reached the end of their walk, and sat down in a 
sort of natural grotto, wjiich Mielane had handsomely decorated with shells 
and moss, and where she generally brought her clairsachy or harp, to 
while away the hours of Summer. The approach to it was by a small lane 
of evergreens, planted on either side with diflerent kinds of flowers, and so 
thickly shaded as scarcely to admit the rays of the sun, while, a little from 
the entrance, ran a small rivulet of crystal water, which dashed sparkling 
along, now over its bed of red pebbles, and now over some few large stones, 
which caused it to resemble a distant waterfall : then rushing with impetu- 
ous force down a small declivity until it was lost in the river below. 

The sun was just sinking below the horizon, and tinged with a fiery red 
the clouds which were slowly rolling in the western heavens, while his de- 
clining beams shed a bright purple on the surrounding hills. Mielane satin 
the deepest part of the groito, and was conversing on the approaching full- 
iilment of all her wishes — when she stopt suddenly, and turning to her com- 
panion asked — who that lady could be, so richly attired, that was ap- 
proaching so slowly? The other, astonished at what she had hesurd, looked 
about in every direction, but in vain, for ihe supposed object. She could 
discern nothing save the slight moving of a few cypresses which were agita- 
ted by the evening breeze. Supposing it to arise from the enthusiastic imagina- 
tion of her young friend, she smiling told her that she ought to restrain the 
exuberant joy with which she was so elated, as to call such fanciful forms 
before her. — ^* It is not fancy, nor is it imagination, answered Mielane." — 
I see her clearly and distinctly before me, and you cannot but behold her, 
too. See, there she is just before us — observe her majestic step, and pale 
but beautiful countenance, and oh ! what misfortunes can have crossed the 
path of so young and lovely a creature, as to leave such traces of sorrow 
as are iheie so deeply imprinted ; and yet withali, that wildness in her 
glance seems almost unearthly — and her gaze is so intensely fixed on 
me, that 1 find it equally impossible to withstand it, or to withdraw my eyes 
from h^r, even for a moment.** Indeed the hour which was now verging 
fast into the gloaming — the almost breathless silence of the air, and the 
broad glowing and brilliant full moon which had just arisen, and which 
shone out in all its splendour on the entrance of the giotto, gave a 
sort of fairy light to the scene, while the spot was precisely that calcula- 
ted to realize the fanciful description of the place, that a poetical imagi- 
nation would, in idea, assign to the objects of this fine and romantic super- 
stition. It is well known what a degree of belief is attached by the lower 
order of the Irish peasantry, particularly those of the South, to those various 
orders of elves which come altogether under the denomination of the dhine 
tnathe, or good people, and the numerous legends which are related of them, 
which (or the luxuriant wildness that pervades them all, are by no means 
inferior to the most gorgeous descriptions of Oriental romance. Eliza (the 
name of her companion) seeing her persevere so obstinately, as she thought 
in such a wild delusion, not being exactly insensible to the many stories that 
she had heard so frequently of these unearthly powers, from the belief in 
which even the high classes at this period were not exempt, began to get a 
little alarmed, and said she thought they had l>est return home, as the 
night was getting late, and their long absence might alarm her father ; but 
Mielane heeded not what she spoke, and did not even seem to hear her — 
she continued to stare with dilated and fixed eyes in the direction of the 
little path. *' My dearest girl, said Eliza, her alarm encreasing, though she 
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wished ta conceal it," I fear you are unwell, and that our long ws^, from 
being unaccustomed to it lately has dbagreed with yo(^ else why is your 
cheek so blanched ? 

Hush ! said M ielane, laying her finger on the lips of her friend, ** hush, she 
is just close to us" — In a low and tremulous tone, as if fearful of being over 
heard, she continued — " she is just close te us — see she beckons me to her, 
and oh! she says I must go with her/' Now seriously terrified, her 
companion pulled her to go home, but she, unmindful of her presence, or, of 
aught besides, stood trembling, pale and immoveable, her face became livid, 
her lips quivering and bloodless, while her bosom heaved violently, her breath 
became short and stifling, and the words Fm going , yes^ fm going I came 
from her with rapidity ; but Eliza, who saw her every moment becoming 
worse, and was apprehensive of her fainting, Hew to the little rivulet we 
before have mentioned, and returned in a few seconds with water to revive 
her ; but what was her horror and astonishment, when no trace of Mielane 
could be seen in ihe spot where she had that moment left her, nor in any 
other part of the grotto. Almost dead with terror, she searched about, 
calling, or rather shrieking her name, while her cries having attracted the 
attention of some persons accidentally passing, they came to her assistance, 
and she told them, in words hardly articulate, what had happened ; they 
immediately commenced a search with the utmost diligence, but in vain. 

Eliza was conveyed to the castle half inanimate and exhausted, where 
we will leave it to our readers to imagine the scene that ensued. All the 
joyous preparations which were making for the wedding, were now turned 
into grief and sorrow for her untimely loss. I'bere was no one who did not 
bitterly bewail the lost Mielane, as she was almost adored for her goodness 
of heart and dispositioa. But her father was not to be comforted, being 
bereft of her» 

** The only being wLo kexjt blfi heart unclosed,*^ 

to whom he looked forward for every comfort which could make hrs old days 
joyous and Ivappy, was too overwhelming a misery for him to contend with, 
and after the first paroxysm of grief had subsided, he relapsed into a sullen 
gloom, which nothing could divert. For whole days would he shut him- 
self up in his chamber, where no one dared to disturb him. We shall not 
attempt to describe O'Hierly's despair on this occasion, for it would be vain. 
He seemed as if all the ties that had bound him to earth had been severed, 
and was no longer desirous of staying in a world, where for a long time he 
had felt nothing but coldness and chilliness of heart. All his hopes seemed 
now gone for ever, without the slightest remnant of one which might bring 
biack but for a moment those faiiy scene© of joy, in which a short time be- 
fore he had so largely indulged. And who is there that does not at one 
period or other, remember with cxtatic, but sorrowful feelings, some form 
that glided before him in his noon of existence, when life appeared all 
glowing with- the schemes of happiness he had planned, when it presented 
but its fair side of hope and pleasure, and when that form was the sun 
which shone so biilliantly upon, and gave so rich a colouring to the sweet 
but delusive visions which his youthful and ardent fancy conjured up be- 
fore him? Who is there, that, let him be elevated to the highest pitch of 
joy, or sunk to the lowest depths of sadness, will not turn, and with feel- 
ings which no other occurrence of his life can ever again call forth^ bring 
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before ** his mind^s eye,*^ the being which he enshrined deep in his heart's 
core — Too true 

'* 'Tb a light that ne^er can sbme agata 
On life's dull stream." 

Bat we are digressing. D'Hieil^s mind was not one of these, who, no 
matter what events may chance to disturb it, can easily recover its usual 
tone ; and things made a far deeper impression on him, than from his ap- 
pearance a common observer would be inclined to conclude ; and as he 
imagined the world could not contain another being like the one whom he 
had lost, he became silent and reserved, and began to conceive an utter 
distaste to all society. His favourite amusement was in repairing to the 
spot where she had disappeared, and in gazing upon every thing connect- 
ed with her, even the most trivial that couid in any degree tend to keep 
her remembrance fresh in his memory. He would 4aily pay a visit to the 
little grotto, and there sit ibr hours lost in a reverie on the strange and su- 
pernatural manner of her disappearance, utterly regardless of time, until 
the tliickening shades of evening would warn him to depart, that he might 
not give them cause to animadvert on his absence at the castle. He now 
determined to bid an eternal farewell to his country, and on entering again 
into the French service, there to lose if possible, among the duties and ac- 
tivity of a military life, all thoughts of the happiness that once awaited 
him at home. His violent grief was now beginning to subside into a deep 
melancholy, when he by chance heard that she had been seen to appear 
near the rock, which npw bears her name. Thinking it was nothing but a 
mere delusion, particularly from their strong belief in the supernatural, he 
treated it as a mere bagatelle, and was convinced that it must have been 
some inanimate object which their heated imaginations, aad the extraordi^ 
nary manner of her disappearance helped to conjure into a belief, that it 
was really she whom they had beheld ; so he entirely disregarded the re- 
port, and began preparing for his departure. It had now gradually died 
away, and seemed to be quite forgotten, when again rumours were abroad that 
she had been distinctly seen leaning against the rock, and singing in the 
manner usually attributed to the Banshee. Not knowing well what 
to think of it, after it had been thus confirmed by many who professed 
themselves to have been eye-witnesses of what they related, and prompted 
by curiosity, he determined on going himself and discovering, if possible, 
what had given rise to their terror. He accordingly went, and after re- 
maining a considerable time in anxious expectation of seeing the object of 
his wishes start up before him, he was obliged to return without success. 
He repeated it often, but to as little purpose ; when giving it up as^a mere 
chimera, and wondering how he could be induced to give the least cre- 
dence to it, he endeavoured to forget that Such a story had ever existed. 
He had now every thing prepared, and was on the eve of his departure, 
when, not wishing (as he was about to take a last farewell of his coun- 
try,) to go without again visiting the scene of so many dear recollections — 
he repaired once more to the spot. It was in the beginning of Winter, 
and at an hour when the family had all retired, he set out. The evening 
had been extremely cold, and towards night, the clouds threatened an ap- 
proaching storm. The moon, which was nearly full, was quite obsci;red, ex- 
cept at intervals when it partially burst forth for a moment, and but served to 
ihew more clearly the dreariness of the scene before him, while a few dii- 
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taut and prolonged claps of thunder seemed to give warning of what WM 
to follow; but it was unheeded by 0*Hierty, whose mind was quite in unn 
son with the tempest, as almost in despair at the thoughts of bis long 
cherished, but now ruined hopes, he leaned against a tree, in indescriba- 
ble emotion. An immense rock stood just near the spot, which was fronted 
by the now foaming river, and near it a large and thick wood. He 
thought at this moment he could bear the sound of a human voice, 
which seemed to rise at no great distance from him; and approaching some« 
what nearer, he perceived a female form leaning on a fragment of the rock. 
With breathless agitation be now advanced and hid himself behind a small 
cluster of trees, but a few yards from the object, where he could unper- 
ceived, clearly discover every thing. But what were his feelings on find- 
ing in the seemingly unearthly being that stood before him, his own love. 
Her elbow rested against the rock, with which she supported her drooping 
liead. Her features were of an ashy paleness, exhibiting the same deep 
and plaintive cast as was their wont; but the glance that once was joy to 
whoever it beamed upon, was now vague and wild — her lips were closed — 
and her whole appearance denoted theextren>e of agqny. After remaining 
some moments m the posture just described, she clasped her hands to« 
gether, and in a wild, but beautiful tone of voice, broke into a sort of caoin 
or dirge. O'Hierl-y, whose feelings were now wound up to the highest 
degree of excitation, could withhold no longer, but calling on her name, 
threw himself before her. She stopt suddenly, as if to recollect his fea- 
tures — gave a kind of hysteric cry — and putting her hand to the rock, it 
0|>ened, and on her gliding into it, instantly closed over her ! — The thunder 
bad now fearfully increased; whilethefiashesof lightening became every mo- 
ment more vivid and frequent. He saw no more — his head became dizzy — 
perspiration poured in large drops down his forehead — his knees trembled 
under him — and he sunk senseless to the earth. 
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Why weep you there T 

Knowyoa the dead no Tolce can hear-— 
Know yoQ the dead can feel no tear- 
Know you the dead are Iiappier (nx 

Than those who wail above them are — 

Why weep you there T 

Why weep you there T 
To broken hearts the thought how dear 
Of meeting those they worship here — 
The first to soothe them where they stand 
Strangers amid the starry land- 
Why weep you tliere? 
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Why we^p you there ! 

Would you bring back the buruing tear 

To the calm lids that slumber thore^> 

Or cast again the clond of sin 

O'er the pure heart that dwells within 7 

Why weep you there? 

Wby weep you there ? 
The will of him who willeth all — 
The flower to fade — the leaf to fall-* 
He»Ae hath call'd thy child away. 
From out her sepolchre of clay. 

Why weep you there I 

Why weep you there 1 

Away-^away! nor linger near 

A thing that can nor feel nor hear f 

Away and pray unto your God, 

To tread the clime which she hath trod. 

Vfhy weep you there ? 

Why weep you there t 
Go, woman ! go and shed your tear. 
Not o'er her cold and senseless bier» 
Bat o*er the ills your heart hath done. 
And win the dime which she hath won. 

Why weep you there I 

Why weep you there 1 

Why fall your tears in tueUu woe. 

For sin — ^for mercy, let them flow. 

Your foot through ways of crime hath trod^ 

Then go and weep unto year God. 

Why weep you there! J. A. & 



HINTS TO THE LADIES.— No. I.— RIDING. 

The change which has taken place in the conditioji of femjales in socie* 
ty, is one of the most remarkable features of this most remarkable period. 
Ill every pursuit, whether of knowledge or of pleasure, which combines 
rationality with amusement, they take an active part. Science, literature, 
and the tine arts, are equally cultivated by both sexes. Nature prodigal 
of her favours to our lovely countrywomen, has not only bestowed on 
them every personal attraction, but has also endowed them wiib evei^ 
intellectual capability. No longer held iii_ the mental thraldom which. 
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formerly enfeebled and degraded them, they are begioning to assume an 
equal influence, in every relation of life! When once their minds have 
acquired a thirst for information, it can never rest satisfied with the dull 
routine of domestic duties. Tliere is a restlessness in human nature, 
which urges us forward in pursuit of novelty, and as the female charac- 
ter in geneml possesses greater fixation, we find females exhibit more re- 
solute determination in endeavouriqg to obtain any wished for object. 
The faculties of women are certainly equal to those of men. To quicker 
perceptions, they add more lively imaginations, and more refined tastes. 
If the females of these countries received an equally extensive and systematic 
education, there can be little doubt, that they would infinitely surpass their 
male associates in the extent and variety of their acquirements! It is 
impossible to pronounce what effects the present revolution in the exis- 
tence of females, may ultimately produce upon the destinies of the world ! 
As there is no limit to their knowledge, there can be no limit to their 
power. Nations have undergone strange changes, which no foresight 
could foretell, and no ingenuity avert. It does not require any very great 
stretch of fancy to suppose a period critical in the fiite of an empire, in 
which a spirit of ambition and a love of dominion may so far possess the 
fair sex, and circumstances so favour them, that a perfect revolution may 
occur in the social relation of both sexes, and the females obtain not 
only a moral, but a political ascendency. Some female Cromwell may 
vet pay a visit to St. Stephen's and substitute the distaff for " the empty 
oauble f* We question if the country would not be most materially bene- 
fited, provided that Mi's. Cromwell possessed even an ordinary share of 
understanding ! A state is essentially like a private family, and the sys- 
tem of government which conduces to the happiness of the latter, must 
run a fair chance of improving the condition of the former. It is uni- 
versally admitted that a domestic establishment is never as well conducted 
and happy, as when the whole controul is vested in a rational thriflfy 
housewife ; for man, engaged in laborious avocations, can never pay that 
minute attention to details, upon which regularity and good order depend. 
Many very young girls have superintended the concerns of extensive 
households with more ease and exactness than men of age and experience; 
and many a mighty monarch has declared, that it was easier to rule an 
empire, than to keep a quiet house! The great end of government is 
** arrangement" for which women have a natural tact, that men have not. 
History afibrds striking proofs that nations never attained to greater glory, 
than when the throne was tilled by female despots; and we learn also that 
although there have been but very few wonderfully wise kings, yet there 
is not recorded a single example of a very foolish queen ! To be sure 
some of the fair potentates have been better than others, but none of them 
were fever guilty of the folly and extravag^ance, which distinguished the 
Lords of the creation. Although females have incontestibly proved how 
ably they can fill a throne, yet some stupid, arrogant, conceited block- 
heads have doubted whether they are competent to form and conduct a 
deliberative assembly. The associations and committees which have been 
formed exclusively of ladies, for benevolent purposes, have given a pretty 
conclusive instance, how admirably they can perform the intricate duties 
of institutions', which combine deliberation with active performance. The 
judicious calmness of their debates, and the justice, fidelity, and indepen- 
dance of their reports, may safely stand competition with the proceedings 
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of "collective wisdom," and indubitably establish ttieir claims to further 
conffdence. The march of the mind in this, the nineteenth century, is 
so rapid and extraordinary, that we do not despair of yet seeing, more 
legislators robed in lawn and petticoats, take their seats in the Imperial 
Parliament! Women do not really know the full extent of their powers, 
nor are they aware what deeds they may accomplish, if once they over- 
came the timidity which earlier associations have inspired, and injudicious 
education has continued ! Guided by intelligence, they can easily supply 
the place of force, by dexterity, and can remove the difficulties which 
occur, by accommodating their resources to the peculiar differenced, with 
which nature has distin^ished them. It is most fantastic to maintain 
that man is a superior being. He has only audaciously assumed a su« 
periority which woman has too patiently resigned ! 

Firmly convinced as we are, of the transcendant merits of our coun- 
try women, our dearest wish is to uphold their interests, and to encourage 
them in every useful and agreeable pursuit. We think we can hardly ful- 
fill our intentions better, than by promoting the cultivation of a science, 
the practice of which will expand the sphere of their pleasures, and add 
most considerably to the graces of their charms. Of all the victories man 
ever obtained over the animal creation, the subjugation of the horse to his 
purposes was the most noble and useful. The horse conduces equally 
to his comforts and to his glory, and is the great supporter of his mili- 
tary conquests and renown. Mounted upon his steed, the Arab traverses 
the pathless desert with an eagle's speed, and the warrior prances in the 
pride of victory over the embattled plain. Heretofore the ladies have 
been unfortunately debarred from availing themselves of all the advan- 
tages, which attend a generally diffused practical knowledge of the art 
of managing the horse. Latterly however, they have appeared resolve^l 
■ot to allow the gentlemen the undisputed privilege of equestrianship, 
as riding on horseback has become much more fashionable amongst them, 
than it was. Yet still they are too dependant upon the other sex, for 
obtaining opportunities of engaging an occasional ride. There is no 
reason whatsoever, why they should not be able to exercise a complete 
command over that noble animal. Two requisites only are essential; 
temper and presence of mind. It is a mistaken notion to suppose that 
strength is absolutely necessary, to constitute a good horsewoman. Gen- 
tleness will effect what force cannot, and we have known several instances, 
in which horses vicious and unruly when rode by men, have become quiet 
and docile, the moment they were mounted by delicate females. 

Ladies are not fully aware what an immense store of rational delight, 
and innocent recreation, will be laid open to them, by acquiring a profi- 
ciency in horsewoman^hip. The sensation of being borne full speed upon 
a fleet horse, is one of the most exquisitely pleasurable in existence, and 
unlike most earthly pleasures, ** it leaves no sting behind." Exercise in 
the open air is the price which Nature has set upon health, the most inva- 
luable of her blessings. Hygeia is a coy nymph, and loves to be pursued 
over verdant lawns and distant hills. She seldom comes unbidden to the 
indolent and inactive, and it is much easier to preserve her by early sub- 
mission to her dictates, than to regain her again, if once she be lost. When 
the roses have fled tlie cheek, and the glow of animated beauty has been 
succeeded by the languid exhaustion of sickness^and decay, in vain will the 
iiiteresting invalid continue to swallow, in rapid succession, pilli and potions, 
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powders and bolusscs. In vain will the congregated sagacity of Doctors and 
old women pronounce, with all the gravity of professional importance, 
upon the ol^urity and intricacy of symptoms. In vain will the pensive 
fair one sidi over the bitterness of wearing away the loveliest years of 
youth, in the sad solitude of the chamber. Every hour adds fresh weight 
to her despondency, and every dose diminishes the remaining powers, of 
an already enfeebled frame, rler only safety is to rouse herself to active 
exertion, and to seek, in the exhilirating excitement of excursions on 
horseback, that renovation of the system which medicine cannot give. 
Walking is often too violent and fatiguing for delicate constitutions, whilst 
open carriages expose the individuals too much to the influence of cold* 
Riding preserves a happy medium. There is exercise sufficient to keep 
up a grateful degree of warmth, apd the requisite exertion is such, as tc 
preclude every chance of injurious fatigue, unless indulged in to excess. 

Few cities afford such a variety of beautiful rambles as the environs of 
Cork. The roads in every direction lead to the richest scenery, and pre- 
isent a boundless succession of landscapes, formed of every requisite which 
can render a country picturesque and romantic. That man must be in- 
sensible to the best charms of nature, who could ride, without having 
every feeling aroused, on a summer's evening, over the Glenmire hills, with 
a fair one capable of inspiring even the most transitory emotions. Lost in 
admiration of the scene, the most sordid calculating speculator tliat ever 
trafficked in the marriage market, must feel a rising glow of generous sen-* 
timent. The magic stillness of the hour, — the enchanting beauty of the 
river, which expands into a placid lake beneath, — the verdant luxuriance 
of the surrounding woods, — the bewitching form of her, seen to such de- 
lightful advantage, beaming with the animated brilliancy of healthful ex* 
ercise. All tend to melt the soul to tenderness, and to exalt the imagina- 
tion. " Oh I then's the hour for tliose that love" — to tell and plead their 
gentle tale. The language of passion steals insensibly from the lips, and 
the tongue freely gives utterance to the eflfusions of the overflowing heart* 
In this torpid age, when an extraordinary paralysis appears to have stricken 
so many batchelors, and those who ought to wed, view with a holy horror 
the connubial tie, the dear souls ought to use every exertion, and avail 
themselves of every resource, to shame the insensible creatures from their 
disgraceful apathy. It is the opinion of several judicious, well informed 
matrons, that quadrilles have completely driven the tender passion from the 
ball-room. Young persons cannot now retire to a secluded comer, to in- 
dulge those innocent little flirtations, which are necessary preludes to more 
serious engagements. When they do meet together, the dull formality of 
the present fashionable entertainments, in which ease and agreeability are 
sacrificed to late hours, to idle splendour, and ridiculous display, precludes 
every pleasing recreation. The night is passed in lounging through the 
same eternal set of antiquated quadrilles, in a few ludicrous attempts at 
waltzing, execrably executed, the only effect of which is to confound the 
faculties of the head, and to impare the purity of tlie mind; and morning 
xis ushered in by an unwholesome supper at a time, when every rational 
person ought to have enjoyed many hours good sleep. It is quite impossi- 
ble, whilst social intercourse is conducted in this manner, that many mar- 
riages can take place. Besides, so great is the intellectuality of our modem 
belles, that they pass the greater portions of the day in privacy and re- 
tirements Absorbed in' profound studies, scientific researches, and theolo- 
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gical disputations, they afford the gentlemen hardly any opportunities to 
cherish a growing susceptibility, and to ripen a preference into an ardent 
afiectioD. They seem to scorn the more amiable failings of our nature, 
as unworthy of beings, illuminated by the torch of learning, and dignified 
by the inestimable blessings of knowledge I Perhaps their intimate ac- 
qaaintance with the arcana of Political Economy, has convinced them, 
thBt over pq>ulation is the great curse of Ireland, .the fertile source of all 
woes. Influenced by this consideration, they may be inclined to sacrifice 
for the good of their country, the duties of maternity, the principle most 
deeply implanted in the female bosom. It would be indeed presumptuous 
in us, to address any observations to such disinterested patriots ; but as we 
know several of our young friends, who are not actuated by such lofty mo- 
tives, and who feel no very' great repugnance to undertake the cares of a 
family, we^beg leave, with aJl humility, to offer them a few suggestions. Since 
ibe ordinary means of binding theiV admirers in silken fetters have been 
ineffectual, let them promote as far as possible, parties for taking excur- 
sions into the country on horseback. They will find that riding together 
produces a communion of soul which is vainly to be hoped for elsewhere. 
Whilst every sense is gratified, and every feeling excited, free scope is 
a£R>rded for the most intellectual conversation. Many a fair one who now 
sighs neglected and unnoticed, will be sure of conquest when elegantly 
mounted. Although disregarded in a drawing room^ she may be lovely 
in a trot, enchanting in a canter, and irresistable in a gallop. Should her 
attractions be crowned with success, and the genial influence of the mo- 
ment thai^ the icy heart of her companion, there will be innumerable ad- 
vantages to both parties, in transacting the delicate declaration, during a 
sequestered and solitary ride. Every young lady, however ardently soli- 
citous for the termination of the contest between alternate hopes and fears, 
feels a most unaccountable awkwardness at that paiticular time. The 
consciousness of a mutual flame, and the confirmed certainty of long an- 
ticipated bliss, alarm the delicacy of maiden modesty. Her agitated bosom 
heaves with all the intensity of youthful emotion, and every faculty of her 
soul is troubled and confused. In proportion as the gentleman pleads his 
suit with the fervour of impassioned eloquence, she preserves a pensive 
silence, answers with a sigh, and encourages with a smile. Although 
every affectionate impulse urges her to pronounce the joyous assent, yet 
the tongue denies the grateful office, and the words fall incoherent from 
the lips. The face, now crimsoned with blushes, now deadly pale, is 
gracefully averted, and a trembling pressure of the hand, is the only lan- 
guage allowed by the overwhelming tumult of the feelings. Much of this 
dramatic and unnecessary exhibition of sensibility is avoided, when the 
enamoured couple are riding through a shady grove, and the swain is, as 
he ought to be, on the off side of the lady's horse. The beloved object 
of his regard, is thus placed in such a manner, that she can hide her ex- 
quisitely interesting confusion with the greatest comfort and facility, and 
should she find the conflict of passion becoming too strong for quiet en- 
durance, she need only give her steed the whip, and put an end to the 
scene by setting off in a canter ! 

A very elaborate and learned work has been published by John 
Allen, Esq. Riding Master, Bryanstone Square, London. It is entiOed 
" Principles of Modern Riding for the Ladies,** and we most warmly re- 
commend the study of it to those who are ambitious to acquire equestrian 
distinction. 
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It 18 notour wish to nndertake the task or the respongibiiity ©fa Re- 
Tiew, nor does it form, as already stated in a former number of the Maga- 
zine, any part of the plan laid down for our adoption. But the inciden- 
tal notices, we may thus deem it necessary to lay before our readers, of . 
such works as issue from the press from time to tim^ in the vadous de- 
partments of literature, connected with, or creditable to our cotttiiry, wiU 
not» we trust, be understood or taken as indicative of any deviation from 
onr original purpose. We merely brin« them forward to the aCfention 
and inspection of the public, and leave to others the miettviable task o# 
dissection. 

The handsome volume given to the world onder Uie above title, is. really 
a very attractive one, touching off, with a pencil of light, some of our most 
imposing and magnificent Alpine scenery. There is a great deal exhibit-^ 
ed of the manners, customs and superstitions, of the different districts to 
whioh the writer*s attention was drawn, and they have been given in a gra- 
pliic and masterly manner. The author has ascended our mountain 
neights, and penetrated into the recesses of our gbens, guided by the 
keen observant eye of a painter, and cheered and enlivened by the 
luxuriant fancy of a poet. In his preface, he deprecates, and deser- 
vedly, the conduct of those tourists who become acquainted with every 
other country but their own. Who, when in a foreign land, can leave 
no vale untrodden, no lake unvisited ; yet at home, probably, have never 
seen GlengariflT, — and have never heard of the source of the Lee. 

** There are monuments," sayshe,** of antiquity in Ireland, worthy of in- 
spection ; there is scenery on which the eye may rest with delight. We 
have woods and waters, and glens and mountams abundantly picturesque, 
and sufficient to call forth the exertion of the pen and pencil in theit 
description." 

A considerable portion of these Sketches appeared, previously to their 
being embodied in their present shape, in the Christian Examiner, and 
abating some occasional errors, they are worthy of the respectable appear- 
ance they now present There is one thing for which the Iiish public 
should feel kindly disposed towards these Sketches, and their author. They 
are entirely home manufacture. " He was determined," he informs!^, ** that 
as his material, so his lAanufacture should be Irish, and as Irishmen gave 
him entertainment, so they should receive from him employment.'-' 

But we hasten to give an extract from the author's description of Glen^ 
gariflfl 

•• As I passed arong from east to west of the coanty of Cork, every one ezpretsed thtf 
hope that I shoold not leave the county until I lad seen GlengariflT. I -vfould ms 8oo« 
have goo& through Italj, and pawed by Rome: — and now I was tliere — had it all under 
my eye ! And was I disappointed ? Not in the least. Nothing in Ireland is equal to it, 
or can be brought into comparison ; it is singular, it is unique. It is a scene that Winter has 
less effect on than could be imagined. I may say it was Winter when I saw it~ at leas! 
Winter lingered on the lap of Spring — the 35th u'f March ; yet all was grand, apd at the 
same time beautiful, because vertlant. 

*' \ bay runs in at right angles fxumtlie east and west direction of Bantry Bay. This bay 
is sheltered entirely at its entrance by an island, on which a Martello tower is erected. 
In no respect it differs from a lake, bave tUat it is superior. Here no ugly strand, ^muddy 

* Sketches in Ireland : descriptive of interestbg and hitherto unnoticed distiicU ia tht 
Korih and South.* Post 8vo. Dublin. 1827. 
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and fcctJiH left bare by the receding tide: bere no deposit of filtb and ooze. No ; the onl/ 
thing that marks the ebb, is a lice of dark demarkation that surrounds the bay, and gives a 
cnrious sort of relief, {somewhat like the Wdck frame of a brilliant picture;) to the green 
tnu»]ttc«nt waters of this gem of the ocean. No fresh water lake can be at all compared to 
it; not even the upper lake of KiUamey can stand th^ competition. Here is the sea — the 

freen, variable, ever changing sea — without any defects or deformities. I declare I do not 
now how to begin, or where to take up, or in what way to put forth the dioramic con- 
ception 1 liave in my recollection of this delightful glen. Mountains — why you have theni 
of aU forms, elevations, and outlines : Hungry Mountttlti,. with ita cataract of eight hnu- 
dred feet falling firom its side ; l^gar-Ioi^f, so conical, so bare, so white in its quart«oae forw 
snation : and Ksk Mountain* over which I was destined to climb my toilsome way : every 
hill had its peculiar interest, and each, according to the time of the day or the state of 
the atmosphere, presented a picture so mutable — or bright or gloomy, or near or distant-— 
valhes laughing in sunshiae, or shrouded in dark and undefined masses of shade ; and ao 
deceptive ; so variable were the distances and capabilities of prospect, that in the morn- 
ing you could see a hare bounding along on the ranges of those hills, that, at noonday, 
were lost in tlie grey indistinctness of distant vision. Then the glen itself, unlike other 
glens and vallies that interpose between ranges of mountains, was not fiat, or soft, or 
smooth — ^no meadow, no morass nor bog — but the most apparently tumultuous, yet actuallj 
regularly, congent* s of rocks that ever was seen. 

** Suppose you the Bay of Biscay in a hurricane from the west— suppoie you the tremen- 
dous swell, when the top-gallant mast of a ship would be hid within the trough of its waves — 
and now suppose, that by some Almighty fiat, all tliis vexed ocean was arrested in an instant, 
and there fixed as a specimen of G od 's wobders in the deep. Such you may suppose Glengarriff. 
It appears as if the stratifications of tlie rock were forced up by some uniform power from 
the central abyss, and there left to stand at a certain and defined angle, a suhdified stomu 
And now suppose, that in ev^ iudenture, hole, crevice, and inflexion of those rocks, grew 
a yew or holly ; there the yew, with its yellower tinge: and herd the arbutus with its red 
stem and leaf of brighter green, and its rough, \\ild, uncontrouled growth, adorning, and at 
the same time disclosing, the romantic singularity of the scene. I know not that ever I read 

of such a place, so wild and so beautiful 1 think I recollect— Cervantes' desciiption 

of the Sierra Morena, in Don Quixote, with all its Hexes, and oaks; and cork trees. Could 
it be at all like this ? or is it like the grand Chartreuse near Grenoble 3'* 
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A considerable time has elapsed since the first announcement was 
made to the literary public, of Mr. Moore being engraged in the- compor 
sition of a poetical work, under the above title. The admirers of the 
Irish Minstrel (all who can read, and feel) were allowed to linger on, un- 
der all the anxiety resulting from the continued disappointment of their 
hopes, and " the word of promise" was held to the ear, until it became 
questionable whether such a work had ever been in contemplation. This 
delay in its appearance, we notice because it may really be deemed fasti- 
dious in him to be so observant of the Horatian maxim. The capabilities 
of this fascinating lyrist, and the spontaneous facility with which he pours 
forth his sparkling verses, from the free and inexhaustible fountain of his 
iuspiration, are too well kno\%n to the reading world, for us to be consider- 
ed,' as indulging in the gratification of any partial feeling of nationality, 
when we say, that Mr. Moore may very well go with the current of fashion- 
able writers, and not suffer the productions of his muse to acquire the natu- 
ral and fullgrown maturity of the closet. In fact, why should we deny it ? 

• Evenings in Greece. Dy T. Moore, Esq. First Evening. Folio. Loudon, IQ'^7. 
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we wish to see him come more frequently before us than he has for soHie 
years back ; and there exists not, now that the mighty master spirit, Byron, 
IS no more, the writer who could afford to do it with more safety to his fame. 
The public are at length permitted to enjoy the ' Evenings in Greece** — 
and it should be grateful for the benison. This poem consists of ten songs, 
as briUiant and as sparkling as so many pearls, and are strung together 
by some hundred rhymes. The plan is a very simple one, — the young men 
of a certain Island (the ancient Cios) proceed to join their fellow country- 
men, in the struggle for their freedom and independence ; and in their ab« 
sence, the young Island beauties assemble every evening, beside a beautiful 
fountain, to 

try if soond of hite and 8on§^, 

If wandcriug mid tbe moonlight flowern. 
In various talk coiUd cbarm along 

With lighter step the lingering hours. 

We know not where to make a selection ; they are all gems alike ; 
but the following verses peculiarly recommend themselves to our notice, by 
the deep gush of plaintive feeling and pathos running through every line. 

As by the shore, at break of day, 
A vanquished Chief expiring lay, 
Upon the sands, with broken sword. 

He traced Ids farewell to the Free -, 
And, there, the last unfinished word 

He dying wrote was " Liberty! " 

At night a Sea-bird shriek'd tbe knell 
Of him who thus for Freedom fell; 
The words he wrote, ere evening came. 

Were cover'd by tbe sounding sea ;— 
So pass away the cause and name 

Of him who dies for Liberty ! 

We will not apologise for adding to our notice the following delicious 
but melancholy lines. They are worthy of the author of that elysian song 
of the wounded spirit — ••Oft in the stilly night." 

Ah ! where are they, who heard, in former hours. 
The voice of Song in these neglected bowers I 
They are gone — they all are gone! 

The yo-jtb, who told his pain in such sweet tone, 
*1 hat aH, who heard him, wiith'd his pain their own^- 
He is gone — he is gone! 

And she, who, while he sung, sat list'niog by. 

And thought, to strains like these *twere sweet to die — 

She \& gone — t>he too is gone ! , 

*Tis thus, in future hours, some bard if^ill say 
Of her, who hears, and him, who sings thi& lay — 
^ They are gone — they both are gone ! 
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Although the spirit of our journal is decidedly Irish, and our marked 
predilection for every thing connected with. the antiquities, the literature, 
and the genius of our Country, is abundantly proved by the prevailing 
character of our preceding numbers, yet, it is equally clear, on even a 
snperficiid glance over our pages, that our Hiberntcism includes nothing 
of insular shyness, or of insular prejudices. A genuine Irish scholar of 
the present day is not — and cannot oe — the slave of, what we may term, 
patriotic exchisivejiess : no more than the true gentleman can consent to 
circumscribe his social enjoyments and social connexions* within the. nar* 
TOW, vapid, and heartless coterie, where the capricious frivolity or assumed 
kaut ton of some high bom exquisite without brains, or of some pompous 
parvenu with them, would fain imprison the influence of his accomplish- 
ments, and the range of his m'md and feelings. We are no advocates for 
creating or perpetuating a spirit of jealous disconnection, and of joyless 
distrust, between the various provinces of the great republic of letters. 
The seeds of discord, or at least of cold suspicion, are, alas ! but too thickly 
and unremittingly sown amongst the civilized portion of the world, l^ 
the opposition of political interests, fomented, in many instances, by the 
rancour of religious differences, to require the additional stimulant of lite- 
rary alienation and hostility. Where every other voice is that of fierce 
contention, conflicUng claims, and unmitigated animosity, the voice of 
the muses, at least, should breathe of peace, of harmony, and of love. 
If it fail in soothing the passions of the antagonists, it ought not to jar 
on Its soft melody, by mingling ungracefully in the brawl ; but steal away 
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into its congenial solitudes^ and, there^ utter those tones of truth, of hope, 
of tenderness, and of magnanimity, which must assuredly be caught by 
the prophetic ear, and vibrate on the throbbing heart of every &thM 
worsnipper of knowledge, in whatever land his lot may have been cast, and 
in whatever dialect he may give expression to his profound sympathy in the 
sorrows, and the imperfeciion of his fellows, and to his unshaken belief 
in the final and signal triumph of what is great and good» over what he 
knows to be but transiently and partially evil. We are, then, for strength- 
ening, bv the help of literary intercommunion and companionship, the 
bonds of that kindly and generous humanity — of that mutually indulgent 
feeling of brotherhood^ whidi is so liable to be impaired or destroyed ; to 
be underrated, forgotten or despised, amidst the sanguinary, yet imposing 
magnificence of war — however justifiable in its origin, or fortunate in its 
results; amidst the intrigues, the enterprises, the diplomatic craft, the 
comttiercial speculations, the endlessly complicated and trivially bustling 
business or idleness of peace. Let our motto be this, — that literature ought 
to bear healing on its wings, and balm in its breath ; and that those 
hearts— of whatever nation — which have been kept dissociated by the feuds 
of politicians and religionists, may, at last, have a prospect of sincere union, 
in the encreasing spread and community of knowledge. 

It may be observed, therefore, that, in unison with the dictates of this 
kindly spirit, we have, from time to time, since the commencement of our 
critical labours, directed the attention of our readers to some of the great 
names that adorn the literature of Great Britain, and of the Continent of 
Europe; — partly by a succinct, yet full, enumeration of their characteristic 
merits and influence^ whenever it became incidental to the main design of 
an article ; partly by a number of set dissertations on particular auUiors, 
whose transcendant genius, with its accompanying excellencies and blem- 
ishes, could -not fail m modifying, to a considerable extent^ the exertions 
and the products of the talent, not merely of their respective age and 
country, but of succeeding times, and of foreign nations. Amongst other 
contributions of similar tendency, it may be sufficient (though we know it 
to be superfluous,) to advert to the three exquisitely beautiful and judicious 
parallels^ which appeared in former numbers of this Marine, and were 
furnished by a gentleman who resides in a remote distnct of this coun- 
ty, and who is not more remarkable for the elegance of his taste, the vi- 
gour and brilliancy of his intellectual powers, and the extent of his acquire- 
ments, than he n for the unafiected modesty and reserve of his deport- 
ment and character, which, by attempting to veil his accomplishments, only 
serve to lend them the additional grace and delicacy of a moral splendour. 
The comparative criticism in question was instituted between Dante and 
Milton, Ariosto and Scott, and Tasso and Byron. But it is not the in- 
tention of the present writer, even if he were in possession of the high 
endowments that would qualify him for undertaking the task, to pursue 
the path already so encouragingly opened and trodden by his friend, and 
to develope the parallelism — if we may so denominate it — that would be 
found to subsist oetween the two great men whose names are joined toge- 
ther in the title of this paper ; although he is far from resigning all hope of 
being enabled, at no distant period, to communicate the result of his 
thoughts and reading, on the subject. For the present, we must be content 
with stating briefly and intelligibly, two or three paints necessary to a due 
conception and apnreciation of the original work of Goethe — the*' Ooetz of 
Berlicningen/' and of Sir Walter Ikott's trafislatioYi of it into English. 
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Tlie first circumstance which it is propter to bear in mind, respecting the 
German play and iu English version, is this; that each of them is^e 
earliest literary performance of its author; and considered as such, it must 
be highly graUfying to all classes of our readers, to have l^n opportunity of 
judging for themselves, by the copious extracts we shaH make out of the 
work before us, as to the glorious progress made in all the lofUer aims and 
enteiprises of first-rate genius, by the two illustrious persons, whose honor- 
able career in literature was thus begun ; who betrayed, each of them, in 
this their first effort, the tendencies and aspirations of an unfettered and 
original mind, rather than the clear and unequivocal promise of that un- 
rivalled power* that exhaustless fecundity, that bold, viyid, and glowing 
imaginattOD, which, operating in a different way, and on somewhat dissi- 
milar materials, i^ the German and in the Scottish writers, have won for 
both, the very highest rank in the literary annals of Uieir respective 
country ; while the renown of the latter-^^M> richly earned, and so widely 
diffused, not only by the spreading of his publications all over Europe and 
America, but still more, by the creative energy they have breathed into the 
kindred spirits of his contemporaries, and tlie influential and efficacious' 
example they have set for the dignified and virtuous^ use of the greatest 
instrument of mischief or of good, the treasures of the mind— has hvtly 
outstripped all competitorship that might arise from humbley rividsi an^ 
left even Byron and Goethe, at an immeasurable distance behind. 

In the next place, it is worthy of remark, how disproportionately the 
indications furnished by both writers in their youthful efforts, have beeii 
fulfilled in their subsequent productions. There is no enterprise so enno- 
bling to a great man and able thinker, as the truly patriotic task of re- 
kindling the half extinguished and fast fading lights of a remote and evan- 
escent period of history, by presenting in a dramatic or an epic form — no 
matter whether in verse or prose, in a plav, a novel, or a romance, in a 
popular ballad, a lyrical effusion, or the solemn depth, tears, and passion 
of tragedy — the re-constructed fragments of a generation that hath crum- 
bled away, whose institutions were unknown to the existing one, and whose 
manners were forgotlon in the modem modes by which they were replaced ; 
by evoking, in whort, from the slumbering and silent dust of centuries, 
the magnanimous, the tender, and the audacious spirits that had influen- 
ced for weal or woe, the condition of the society in which they lived, and 
of which they have become the ornaments, the benefiEictors or the victims ; 
and by exhibiting them once more (in that plain and unambiguous way 
which would be most likely to rivet the attention, to strike the eye, and 
reach into the heart of the people,) invested with their proper attributes, 
and struggling, with adventurous bravery, against the dimcukies and perils; 
of the time; or if they were more wise than heroic, mitigating the ferocity 
they could not subdue, and eluding the stormy conflicts, out of which they 
oould scarcely hope to escape with honour or safety ^ by keeping alive, 
finally, in the popular breast, so inaccessible to other more tedious* elabo- 
rate, and erudite modes of instruction, that affectionate and soothing ve- 
neration of the past, which can never be warmly cherished, without com- 
municating a degree of moral grandeur to the character both of individuals 
and of nations : since it binds by what we would term a chain of conttnu" 
ous humanity and brotherhood, the vast family of deceased progenitors, 
the memory of their fortunes, their reverses, their virtues and theur weak- 
nesses, to the living community, and to each member of it, and mak9s: 
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them trace and lecognbe (amidit the dirersities of cWilnation and barfaar- 
uukf and ia spite of the faults, the blunders, the clumsy oiagnificeDce^ 
and the tuibulent and tasteless enjoyments, which themselves have kckily 
Mcaped,) the kindred feelings and principles of our commoA nature, mo- 
dified by the variety of accidents to which they are subject, and of the 
aspects in which they are beheld. 

In this h^h office of genius, and this noblest outlay of literary wealth, — ) 
namely, the interpretation of the Past, and the gathering out of it, those 
lessons of light and wisdom, which may sei-ve as guidance.to the present,, 
and almost as prophecy to the future — the two great writers, 4>f whom^ 
we are speaking, have pursued a career as different as their outset ap- 
peared to be similar. The German » with all the characteristic ardour of 
youth, widi remarkable vigour and origbality of thought, but yet wkh- 
stores of informatioa, too scanty for the genius that had to work upon it, 
and too hastily and clumsily arranged, for any long-continued, or well^ 
sustained labour, threw into a dramatic form, his patriotism, his reflection^ 
(for he kcuL reflected as most young authors do) his inspiration, and the 
result of the legal and historical studies, in which he happened to be en- 
gaged* lie produced his GoETz of BEaLiciiiKGEN: — a dramatic pic- 
ture ot an interesting period, and of a man equally interesting, being in* 
himself the type and symbol of that period of German history. It was* 
the earliest of his dramatic compositions, and proved him to be a highly-* 
gifted and resolute adventurer, iu the most delicate and perilous of all the 

Srovinces of literature. It shewed him to be an inspired and enthusiastio 
isciple of Shakspeare, who either inherited or imbibed too much of his 
spirit, to be an humble and scrupulous imitator of even the excellencies^ 
of his master. Men of kindred genius may borrow mutual light and mu- 
tual aid from each other; — the very relationship of their minds must rea- 
der this reciprocation at once unconscious and unavoidable — ^but the ever-* 
living fountain of glorious thoughts, heroic feeling, and '' thick-coming: 
fancies*' must, in every such instance, spring up fresh, native and un- 
borrowed from the hallowed depths of their own bosom. Goethe aimed, 
in this historical play, at exhibiting the old, rude, homely and cordial man-» 
ners and sentiments of his country- men, towards the close of the fifteenth 
century; when the political fabric of the German empire— if that could 
be called fabric, where every thing was legalized disorder, perpetual civil 
war, tolerated licence, and fierce dissension, tending not merely to em^ 
broil society, but to unhinge it — was on the point of being at last repair* 
ed, and reduced to something like a harmonious system, from the un- 
wieldly bulk, and ill-assorted, as well as loosely-connected members of the 
crumbling structure. The period in question was precisely the transition 
from rude but powerful independence, to a species of political tameness; 
when Valour, knighthood, prowess, and all the sterner stufi* that covers 
the exterior of a martial and turbulent age, and hides, from an interested 
gazer, much of the gentleness as well as the ferocity of its character, dif- 
&sing over the social elements that are not merely dissimilar but wholly 
difierent, a species of dazzling and chivalrous uniformity, were thrown 
mto conflict with the spirit and arrangements of that commencing age, in 
whose comparatively monotonous dulness and tranquillity, they were fati^ 
to disappear, and almost to be forgotten. The former condition of so- 
ciety IS like the ocean, tempest-tost, boiling from its fathomless beds^-tts 
aspect, fierce agitation, — its voice> thunder,— its nation, tumult: a scene,. 
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when ccntemplated at ieiffure and in safety, full of thrilling excitement and 
awe ; but, when the spectator is, himself, a part of the magniBcent spec- 
tacle, of whose teriffic grandeur he is the sharer, and of whose capricious 
YioJeiice he may be the victim — a scene of maddening efijoyment — the 
wild initiation of all his passions and of all his thoughts. The latter 
settlement of the jarring discordance, that had disturbed and enfeebled 
the union and strength of the empire, may be likened to the same great 
liody of waters, when the turmoil is over, and when there is no disturbance 
but the hoarse murmur — the dying echo of the uproar that is quelled, 
and the motion of the waves, subsiding into a majestic and calm undu- 
lation: the feverish and passionate Aimulus is lessened — but the peril 
is more distant. . In no one instance, be it remarked in passing, is the 
intuitive sagacity of first-rate genius, or the elaborate and acquired tact 
of an experienced judgment, evinced so strikingly and so felicitously, as 
in the proper selection of those critical— or to speak more correctly, — 
those influential epochs in the history of a nation's literature or its poli- 
tical condition, which are best fitted to be taken, as so many commanding 
positions — impartial, though by no means neutral — from which may be 
viewed and recorded, that which alone deserves the imperishable records 
of genuine poetry and history, — the more important fluctuation of humaa 
opinions and of human institutions: the flowing and the ebbing tide of 
those domestic struggles between passion and principle, and of those pub- 
lic convulsions endured between the rival encroachments of ill-regulated 
liberty and of smooth and sanctimonious' despotism, which come freighted 
with innumerable and indefinite hopes, but leave their true and undoubted 
produce on the deserted strand, when the waters have retired. The dra- 
ma, history, epic poetry, and criUcism, when they choose important points 
like these, are at once elevated to their noblest pui poses, and occupy the 
ground which is, not only the most favorable to the progress and improve- 
ment of art, but the most propitious to virtue, high-mindedness and love 
of country: — ^to which all art, as well as all science, ought to be subservient. 

Goethe, with the bold and reckless hardihood of youthful genius, dis^ 
carded, in this drama, not only the stale and exploded unities, but in a 
great measure, the law^ of written composition, besides the versification, 
and all heightening ornaments ; in order to practise, in the dialogue, the 
principles of a vigorous and matter-of-fact imitation of nature, beyond 
even tiie doctrines of his friend Lessing, who preceded him in this walk. 
He was anxious to furnish us with the naked copy of what he conceived to 
have been the mode of society and of conversation in the interesting era 
which he has here so powerfully sketched. He was anxious to exclude all 
political circumlocution whatever, as unsuitable to a time of stirring bu- 
siness, bustle and agitation, and as misplaced in a genuinS picture of an- 
tiquated plainness and cordiality of speech and of manners. It was the 
striking and homefelt exhibition of the thing itself, that he was resolved to 
give us; and not a faded and meretricious caricature, with its tinsel gauds 
and trickery: — ^wishing thus to let us hear, in the way he could best awa- 
ken it, the tone of a remote age, possessing sufficient illusion for those 
who were unable to have access to those records, in which their ancestors 
had embodied their own memorials, and experience of the triab and strug- 
gles in which they were involved. 

It may be as well to remark here, that Goethe, in almost all his dramatic 
pfodiictioas, appears not to have bad the xepresentation on the stage in 
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his eye« but rather to have set its insufficienc]^ at defiance. It does not 
appear that he has been able-^-at least we may assert that he has not given 
himself the trouble — to combine in any effectual degree, that masterW coa- 
densation, fullness, and rapidity of incidents and situations mainly illustra- 
tive of, and irresistibly urging on the plot^ which may not unaptly be de- 
nominated theatrical talent, with the loftier power by which his effusions 
are distinguished and enriched, and which is accurately termed dramaiie 
genius. Shakspeare had a union of both, as indeed he po^essed a rare 
and often incompatible combination of those qualities which exist separately 
in other men. The object of Goethe, is, generally speaking, attained l^ 
a copiousness and variety in the details. The catastrophe is brought about 
by a patient and unwearied diflfuseness — ^not of style, for that is almost in- 
variably vigorous and unafiected, — ^bot of incidents and of characters, and 
by a tender developement, rather than by any rapid external motion. The 
harmonious constitution of his fine mind, with its mild and manly grace, 
lending towards a rich and glowing expansion, would seem to mark him' 
out as more likely to succeed in the Epic form of the poetical art, if he 
had resolotely averted his attention from other attractive and transiently bril- 
liant subjects, and coerced the early enthusiasm of his dramatic muse, so 
as to be able to transfuse whatever portion of his inspiration is most exquisite, 
into that other nobler and more magnificent department of poesy, in which it 
might find a becoming place, and to which, the author hhnself, in some part 
of his elegant and instructive memoirs — we do not remember where — has 
avowed the tendency of his poetical temperament, and the predilection of 
his taste. But we must be content to receive hun as he \aa been pleased 
to exhibit himself* 

Even in -that form of art in which his inspiration for the inost part has 
moulded itself, the influence of his genius has been unavoidably narrowed, 
and has effected little or no change in modifying the shape of the German 
theatre; since his whole poetical career seems to have been directed to the 
purest and most uncontrouled expression of his teeming conceptions and 
feelings, without any other regard, and, as far as art was concerned, to a 
universality of studies. Both circumstances calculated in a very great de- 
gree to weaken, if not to annihilate the fond and undivided attachment to 
all the theatrical and technical necessities and formalities of dramatic 
composition, without which, a play of any kind, whatever be its other 
merits, can never hope to create or sustain an Interest in the public mind, 
or more properly speaking, cannot presume to make its appeal to the pub- 
lic at all. 

His principal object appears to have been, in all his works,'to express his 
genius, and to give new poetical animation to his age ; — ^to help on, in short, 
the progress of that spirit of renovation, freshness and originality, which he 
had himself been so laudibly employed in awakening among his country- 
men : while to his disciples, competitors and friends-^for the names, in this 
instance, are, to the honour of human nature* synonhnous — he has consign- 
ed the important task of realizing the hopes he has long cherished in hn 
own bosom and infused into theirs, and of pursuing, according to the im- 
pulse of their repective talents, the track of beauty, improvement and final 
perfection, iu all the various provinces of literature and art; — resting con- 
tent, for his own part, with having indicated each spot wherein a new in- 
tellectual life might be breathed, and shewn what an encouraging com- 
mencement might be made, at every resting-place on which bis powerful 
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and venatde spirit chose to alight, amiddt all the graceful flexibility and 
easy transformations of its career. 

Notwithstanding his disregard of the artificial restraints imposed on 
dramatic genius, by the arbitrary rules introduced from the precepts and 
practice of the critics and poets of ancient Qreece, and incorporated by 
tlie cold and puerile preciseness of. the French, with their body of poetical 
jurisprudence, he was, still, too sincere a friend to the theatre not to make 
great exertions towards reconciling his peculiar views of art with those 
forms of it which are best suited to the purposes of representation, and 
are sanctionedi at once, by the demands of the public, anxious for amuse*- 
ment, and by the scrupulous sensitiveness of authors, ambitious of present 
applause and profit, and regardless of distant and lasting fame« It was 
in this spirit jthat he presented successively to his countryHien« pieces for 
the stage, in all the variety of tlieir several departments and styles. With a 
noble minded impartiality that deserves praise, as far as it is an indication 
of freedom from mean literary prejudice and national jealousies, but cannot 
be too severely censured, as it is a proof of the injudicious facility with 
which he dissipated his intellectual vigour, and dispersed, amidst a number 
of comparatively trivial objects, that light which ought gloriously to have 
been condensed upon one, — he published performances of every degree, 
and of every character, from the gay and fragile operette of France, and 
the opera buffa of Italy, to the domestic tn^dies of Lillo, and the equally 
domestic comedies, supported by the ingenious theory, and the imposing 
example, both of Diderot and of Lessing ; from the romantic dramas t^ 
Calderon and Shakspeare, to the measured vehemence, and the impassion* 
ed rhetoric of Voltaire, and even to the ideal beauty, the se%rere simplicity, 
the fated catastrophe, and the limited characterization of Sophocles ; not 
to speak of a less important imitation of the fantastic pangencyt and alle- 
gorical satires of Aristophanes. It is to this Proteous-like universality of 
talent, which has enabled him to throw, for the while, the whole depth 
and resources of his gifted mind into any bewitching form that may happen 
to have borrowed grace and attraction, in his eyes, irom its accidental asso- 
ciation with a renowned name, an interesting event, or a particular train 
of thought, that we must ascribe not only the number, but the general 
immaturity and incompleteness of his literary projects. He has begun a 
thousand things, and perfected very few. He has careered it with inimitable 
activity and z^, along — we may borrow an illustration from America — 
the great wooded frontier of unexplored beauty, and unwrought lertility; 
but at each of the innumerable spots that his genius has marked out, and 
gazed rapturously and wistfully upon, his versatility has, as speedily, turned 
aside to another, and his industry has penetrated uo more than a few steps ; 
though, through the openings he has made, the votaries of the muses and 
of art, may descry many a soft glade, with its tremulous golden light, and 
its wavering shadows, and catch the far flashing, and the faint« yet deli- 
cious murmur, of a remote torrent. He has tried every specie^ of composi-r 
tion ; and from what he has accomplished in each — mdependanlly of the 
assurance afforded to us by the wonderful power with which he has beei^ 
able to grapple, like a master spirit, with the entire, — it is easy to predict 
what unrivalled eminence he would have reached and maintained, had he 
restricted his wayward and restless vivacity of intellect, rigorously and un« 
devtatingly, to any single branch of poetical art. It is well known, how 
exquisitely beautimli tender and musical, his lyrical productions are felt to 
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be, by those who can enter into their tpirit, and are acqnatnted with theif 
language. Among his novels, Werther, and Wilhelra Meister, are besT 
known to the English reader; the former still fascinating, in spite of its 
dubious morality, and its utterly shabby and slovenly English aress ; die 
latter remarkable — in spite of some German whimsicalities and grossness 
here and there — for one of the most afiecting and beautiful episodes, that 
the whole series of modern or of ancient literature can present; and for the 
novelty, the originality, and truth, of the many disquisitions on dramatic 
art, interspersed through the narrative, as well as for what is of importance 
lo the mere English scholar, a faithful, spirited, and elegant translation. 
We merely mention the names of those works ; the task of criticising them 
is spared to us, by the verdict of the public, and by the admirable account 
of them, which had come from the pens of De St'ael, Schlegel, and 
above all, an anonymous writer, in Blackwood's Magazine. As for his 
Koblest effort — Faust,— -every body knows it to be unique^ majestic, for- 
midable, unapproachable in conception and execution; like die proud, 
scornful, and sneering demon, who is its hero— or the ambitious, inquisi- 
tive, sceptical, voluptuous, and despairing mortal, who is the victim; — 
moving amidst the faint gleams of the distant and discarded heaven, 
the nearer flames of a certain hell, and the hot and lurid fires of a deliri- 
ous passion — the terrible mixture of spectral voices and shapes, with the 
gushing tide of earthly, and but too real sorrow, guilt, and tenderness ; na 
wonder that the heart of the reader is bowed down in utter prostration, and 
weeps alternately, and withers beneath the rapid and uncontrolable visi- 
tation of each scene ; and obeying the stem lesson of its own conscious 
frailty, its misgivings and remorse, is but too ready to extend its entire and 
submissive belief, from that which is unquestionably true, in the history of its 
own mysterious struggles, to that unearthly and darkly magnificent phan- 
tasmagoria in which both the conflict and its issue are bodied forth to the 
imagination. This is the secret of its interest, the unabated charm of its 
pathos. But of this, too much. 

The proper and peculiar merit of Goethe, therefore, must consist, not in 
the exquisite perfection of workmanship and inimitable felicity and bold- 
ness of design, wl:ich he might have brought to any favourite production 
of the poetical art, but in the freedom, force, and gracefulness with which 
his anxious and provident spirit has inspected and searched the wants, 
while it has fostered and presided over the new-bom and regenerated 
^ius of his country. Nor is it the least of his services to the cause of 
literature and of humanity, that he has uniformly made his rank, his 
political eminence, and intellectual superiority, contribute, in a sufficient 
degree, to the encouragement and support of young men distinguished for 
their acquirements, their talents, and their devotedness to the cause of 
truth and knowledge. He appears to hold a species of Patriarchal su- 
perin tendance over the literary enterprises of his younger brethera; and 
to modify and regulate such formidable heresies, and such foncifiil eccen- 
tricities, as the doctrines of Kant and Fichte, and as the sophistical chi- 
meras of Lavater and Spurzheim. 

Sir Waller Scott, amongst his many other amiable and lofty charac* 
leristics, is particularly distinguished for the same salutary and honorable 
influence over the intellectual growth and tendencies of this nation, which 
he continues to exercise with a generosity, benevolence, and discrimina- 
tion, proportionate to the united ability,* labour, judgement and peiseve- 
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nti»e) wliich hftve helped him imdamitedly forward to the proud and 
traiyenviaUe acquisition of it. His spirit is eminently a spirit of wisdom; 
och in the yariety of its resottices, stHl richer, because more kind-hearted 
and tolerant, in the use of them^ . In no one respect are his invaluable 
Writings more Worthy of our profound attention and veneration, than in 
the rocipcocal support, correction, and counterbalancing which his aoutd 
and fine peroaptioB of the principles and operation of moral agency bes- 
tows «pgii his merely practical and familiar exoerience, and which this 
last, when properly consulted, will supply, as it nas actually supplied^ %/? 
the most delicate and nicely sifted abstractions. In common with Goethe^ 
and propably borrowing the important suggestion fropa the German pro- 
totype, he appears to have, at a veiy eariy stage in his literary career^ 
turned hb attention to what was tru(y picturesque, heroic and affecting 
in Ihe ancient manners, incidents, and feelings of his country. WiUi the 
almost unconscious spontaniousness of a particular bent of talent, or the 
practised and lucky sagacity of an. acquired taste, he felt where hi9 
strength lay, and he nurtured it, before he put it to the test. He began 
humbly and unostentatiously with the translation of Goethe's earliest 
work; and went on, in the glorious and unfailing impulse he received, 
patiently and laboriously, collecting relics of antiquarian literature, rare 
and precious morcaux of unnotic^ anecdotes, obscure or forgotten re-> 
cords of pubtic reyolutions, of private worth, martyrdom and self-devoted-» 
ness; — all those neglected materials, in short, which, like the withered 
and Ueaehed hones in the prophet's vision, required to be evoked out of 
the kindiied dust, cement^ together, and ammated, by the voice and 
mandate of the gifted seer. His bidding and behest were omnipotent. 
The disclosure of the past had more than the distinctness and circura- 
stanttality of i>rdinary history. The intimation of the future came with the 
force of prophetic wisdom, but 'without its pomp. While he was thus, 
in silent worship of God and Nature, gathering into the recesses of his 
own comprehensive mind, the spirit of sdl his studies, the essence of his 
reflection, he was content to exhibit to the world, simple tokens of the 
nature and extent of his pursuits->^iB the shape of comments on ** border 
minstrelsy," and an occasional poem — a metrical tale of prowess or of 
love — redolent of the old fashioned truth, plainness and honor, with all 
the vigour, but without any of the coarseness of the ancient faallad-mo<- 
dels. With a greater consistency of plan, strength of resolution, and 
unity, as well as fixedness, of purpose than have fallen to the lojt of Baron 
Ooethe, he has turned all his treasures into one magnificent diann^. la 
a most delightful and instructive form of fiction, he has effectually, pro*- 
foundljr, persuasively, let us into the most precious secret, and put us in 
|K)ssession of the most valuable treasures of historical knowledge. In his 
poetical works, he has done much; in his prose works — then^ves a li«> 
j>rary, whose merits we have i^amined and stated, in the first number of 
our journal, as liberal scholars and unpurchased critics, — he has done 
sttU more* He has, with commanding mind and enlightened judgment, 
converted the b^etting infirmity of a well-disposed but frivofous gene»- 
ration of readers, into the very aliment by which their mental capacity 
will be assuredly strengthened and enlarged, and their constitution finally, 
though gradually restored. During a remarkable and agitated period m 
Euroneaa history, when the last tremendous oscillations of the grand po- 
litical and moral convulsion had not entirely subsided, and when, amidst 

fib 
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the mhxkif yet gigantic, products and enterprises of an earth-bofn revoht^ 
turn, men were too much tntimidated or too much bewikkred to appie* 
ciate, yet more, to reverence what was praiseworthy, or, etieast, what was 
harmless, in the ancki[it forms of life, and the ancient institutions of go* 
iremment and of religion, he lahoured to show, in a way the kast rcyolting 
to new. doctrines, and the least ohmusljF flattering to men*e antionated 
prejudices, how much of what is really mesdmehle in pomt of region, 
honor and feelmg, is apt to he hastily and hlmdly undsrvahitd or con- 
temned, 9n account of the rubbisl^, and perhaps the bas^iess^ with which 
it happens to be mingled: in short, that however the pride, the folly, or 
the injustice of map may tend to bring t^e cause of w^ regulated liber- 
ty into disrepute, and the rights of consoiei^oe and the unsullied mi^escy 
pf eel^ion, into temporary dishoi^ur, the pure and undeoaying principle^ 
themselves, must strike a d^p and immoveable root in every breast, and 
flourish, aft^ all, in defiance of the dark storm that m%y threaten to 
crush them, and of the still more terrific ear^uake that may up-tear and 
lacerate the soil where they repose, while it would stilt oas^ thein into 
some receptacle equally fresh and perhaps m<>re genial, lliis is the eveat 
lesson incmkated equfuly by the incomparable life and writings of Sir 
Walt^ Scott. His whole woiks are the tmperishahle memorial both of 
the ages whose history and traditions they record, and stilt more empha* 
tically, of the wise, benevolent, and impartial spirit, with which he has 
Investigated and pronounced upon thism. 

Now that he has adventurea into the hazardous road of history, and 
tfie delicate and invidious one of conUmporary history, — in his life of 
^fapoleon Bonaparte; a topic which when we can find space and leisure^ 
shall occupy our most serious attention — it cannot fail of being^ deeply 
interesting, to look back to his first timid, cautious, and modest step in 
his literary progress, it will be an easy and a pleasins labony to trace 
the first germs of that ^H^iorous and fruitibl mind, which nas subsequently 
spread around us so much beauty, richqess and verdure. In ^lomg this 
Httle more will b^ necessary, than merely to select copious passages fioom 
the historical drama of Goethe, which he transited vei^ nearly diirty years 
1^ The phy itself came from the pen of Goethe, after mu^ minita* 
tion, before his twenty-third year^ and presents to the reader, a boundless 
field of incklents, and a copious diversity of characters, of more or- less 
importance to the conduct of the plot, — ^but of the utmost value as afiSood* 
ing strong contrasta and brilliant lights, to ejihibit the sentimeats^ the 
habits, the views, the passions of aU classes of men, in that tempestuous 
at^e of society., of which so vivid and rapidly-moving a panorama is sup* 
plied in the production before us: on which it will be the less necessary 
to descant as critics, as we intend to al law*— after our tedious pv^mir 
naries— the reader to peruse the copious extracts, and judge foe htssseH 
^ Goethe's drama is a grand historical picture, with a crowded and bnstr 
ling scene^ and an eod&ss variety of characters exhibited beneath t^e ia^ 
fluence-^more or less |xiwerful->--of political animosities and rivalries, and 
of thieir difierent professions and pursuits. There is the exhihidon of evc^ 
iprade in the social scale, from the humblest mechanic, and the most 
illiterate peasant, uo to the rude splendour of turbulent barons, the un** 
plerical i>bmp and luxury of German. Frince-bishops, and eveQ. the un- 
easy an4 unenviable elevation of the Emperor himsell'. And of those 
nuiju e rons characterS| we are noi disgueted or fiOigued with an unnec^ar 
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mrf tmtimoct^ a MdioHs and drawliof dtalogfoe^ br a tbw and protraeted 
esit; thej are btrodaeed, ^mott anifoimiy, in u>ph>priate relief, and 
radkieln Bttbordination to the principal personage; and even, in those 
nwlanees^ (and they are but few,) Where they do not appear very ma- 
tenaliy to folrward Uie ptognu of thie main action, th^ beeorae inte- 
reetinip exponents of the prevailing opinions and manners of the time 
in which th^ are represented to have lived. As for Sir Walter Soott^s 
tnui8Kition» it is a very respectable attenipt> considered as th^ first un- 
pretending essay of that iliustrions vnriter^ who has^ in his subsequent 
eareen provided ih exhaustless fund of the riichiest instruction, and the 
meat unalloyed light, bor meMy lor his own times ahd (country^ but for 
the worid, and for— -posterity. In his selection loo, of this iMurticular 
work of the distinguished Qerman dramatist^ for the Arst thai of his 
Kteraif Udll, a curious eye may pieihAps be telnpted to thiee Uie germs 
of that taste, or the iftiovmg principle of that impulse, iMdk has led his 
gemua to grasp, with the profound feeling of a morel poet, and tiie en- 
thusiastic gaa^ 1^ th^ |[Mdntei> whatever is most pitturesavei and what- 
ever is mxA piathetic^ in the #dl-kntown, or the less obvious records of 
tiiiB pasC If We wfere inclined to convert this Genban play into a his- 
lorini romance^ vety littte inore Would be ^liisite, than to expand the 
numerous, and somewhat redundabt stage directions, into sp many vivid 
descriptions, aitd so man^ intervalis of brilliant and powerful nairirative, 
and to let the dialogue portion remain pretty neikrly as it stands at 
preset! t« 

With regahl to the execution of thib task, it must be admitted, that 
wt ewerjL where dbserVe the marics of a yohng and unplractised vmter^ 
ningied however, with Ukose (if we may so sp^,) tn/bn/tntf pro^ostk» 
of the future Vigour^ freedom^ and boldness of the gianC There is some- 
tioMt a dry, Ungriieefiil, and crippled adherence to the literal metoinff 
ef the originiJ ; a good deal of what is bold and disjointed in the originu 
tnmsfueed with ah indtscrimitiate fidelity into the Ei^lish translation* 
But, on the other hand. We meet very frequent idstancei of f<^icitous 
and exquisite dictioti, clothing; manly thoughts and overfioWing tender- 
Bcae. Bht we must Im^^ien at once, and relieve the reader fhMn the 
lediova burthen of our disquisition, by introducing Uiem to men atich 
ia Stott and Goethe, wtWn they were yet young in the race of liteirary 
labour rad retioWn. Bet'oie We b^in to quote from 8if Walter^ it may 
be praWer to rismarit^ that in one or two unimportant insliances — to jpre- 
tent m confuinon ef thiee sitailar nain^« and t^ guard against the 
harshness (ef a roueh 66e — he has substituted difieitat liaraes noib those 
in the original; Frederick^ for Fmnebr— Falk^nhblm^ tot Weislingeu} 
tad tb avoid the berplextty of subh a word as OeetXi he etaploys obe 
neie easy and teiluiar to ]&iglifeh preounfeiation, that is — Gortsi dbridg- 
ing, in th4 saute roirit, the four aylliibles of the GehnAn appdlitive 
•f dignity^ into the tesa liiiwieldy trisjrliable ef Beriingeili 

The folkHring k the «pmted and masterly aeoeunt^ given by Sii: Wisl- 
terflctftt, in bis proliM, of Ike period ted the personages refenredtoiiL 
te Woit ef Odetbai 

<< The author, the eslebnited Deethe, is known thitmghbut Europe by 
various literary puWieirtiottf-, particularly br his S&rrow$ ef Werierg a 
vroric beautiful in it* <fefar*te ^lattM, tlkm^titt hi genchd tendency un- 
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itYOtifable to rirtiie aad faappioess, and which, bat for ihit fatal oli^ectioa, 
might haTe ranked with the most successful efiforts of modern genius. 
The play now o^red to the public in an English dress is a prodncticm 
of a very different nature, and may be considered as affording a pioof of 
the great versatility of the authors powers. The principal character is 
a feudal Baron, living in the reign of the Emperor Maxamilian, (graad- 
iather and immediate predecessor to Charles Vth.) narsed amidst the 
storms and tempests of that turbulent period, brave, generous, and sin- 
cere, possessing qualities suited to a disordered state of society, and which 
such a state of society is fitted to strengthen and unfold. Of this trou- 
bled condition of Germany during the period already mentioned, it seems, 
mdeed, to have been the design of Groethe to give an animated represeiw 
tation, and for this purpose he has written this hbtorical drama after the 
manner of Shakspeare, of whom he is well known to be an enthusiastic 
admirer. Like the historical plays of our great bard, it includes a period, 
and contains a history of several years; hence the sc^ie is perpetually 
shifting even in the same act; and thus are violated with the utmost dis- 
tegard, and even wontonness, ail the unities of time and place. L^ 
Shakspeare, our author exhibits a great variety of characters, (rom the 
&rone to the cottaee, and often introduces individuals that serve less to 
advance the plot of a regular drama, than to relate the incidents or illus- 
trate the manners of the age. Like him also, he passes, by rapid transi- 
tion, not cn\j over distance of jplace, but from one train of sentiment,- to 
another that is opposite; his pnncipal characters are exhibited in almost 
every variety of situation, firom the most calm and peaceful, to the most 
tumultuous and terrible; and every where is displayed, not merely the 
power, but the prodigality of genius. It is to be feared indeed that the 
reader will discover this but faintly in this translation; in the German ci 
Goethe, however, it is assuredly to be found. He whose taste is formed 
on the laws of the Greek or the French stage, will scarcdy tolerate the 
inegularities of Gortz of Berlingen : the disciples of Shakspeare and na- 
ture will give him welcome, and dismiss him with applause* 
■ ** But to illustrate ^e manners exhibited in the following drama, it may 
be useful to enter into a few particulars respecting the state of Gr^rmany 
at the period to which it refers. During a long season of turbulence and 
confusion, the constitution of that great empire had undergone an almost 
entire change. The princes, the great nobility, the dignifi^ ecclesiastics, 
the free cities, had established their usurpations on the ruins of the Im- 
perial authority, and exercised them to the utter depression of the great 
body of the people, the cultivators of the soil. The principles of order 
and political union which had formed the various provinces of Crennany 
wto one body, were nearly lost; and the society must have dissolved, had 
not some appearance of dependance on the Emperor been preserved by 
the forms of. feudal subordination.* Among the other rights of sovereign- 
ty exercised by the mdividual members of the Germanic body, was the 
fight (if we may so express it) of private wars. And as the causes of 
dissension among that vast number of members were various and una- 
voidable, private wars arose perpetually, and were carried on with, all Ae 
violence of resentment, unrestrsuned by superior authority* Ck>mmerce 
was interrupted, industry «uspended, and rapine, outrage, and exa<6tions. 
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iMicaine uoivenid. This state of disorder was aggravated during the pe- 
riod of which we speak, by the imperfect light scattered over Germany 
Irom the free cities. The peasantry began to near the accents of freedom^ 
to see, as well as to fell their oppressions; and assuming to themselves 
the redress of their own grievances^ they rose in dreadfal insurrectioiiy 
ftnd carried every where murder and desolation* 

^ The grievances of such a state of society becasie intolerable, and va- 
rioan confederaci^ were ibrmed among the different princes and nobles, 
for the maintenance of order^ which as they acquired power, in their turns 
exercised oppression. The inferior noUes naturally adhered to one or 
other of these confederacies, to which they lent their support, and by 
which they were proteeted^ In like manner the cities united in a league, 
the oljeet of which was to check the extortions of the nobles ; and every 
party was willing to obtain the sanetion of the Emperor to their proceed- 
ings, though refusing to submit to his arbitration. These measures were 
altogether inefiectual in securing the peace of the Empire; but tn 1495, 
(a few years after the date assigned to this drama) Maxamilian succeeded 
in establishing the Imperml Chamber, vested with authority to decide all 
the differences among the members of the Germanic body, when the right 
of private wars was abolished. 

: ^^ In the prievious state of disorder and confusion, some of the inferior 
nobles, of generons spirits, and fearless tempers^ attempted to support 
their independence against the confederacies of the greater nobles or prin- 
ces, and courted the protection of the Emperor, whose authority they 
sought to strengthen. At the head of a band of this kind was Gortz of 
BerTtngen, the most celebrated and generous warrior of his day. Merci- 
ful to the peasantry, kind and bountiful to his adherents, terrible to his 
foes, he enjoyed, in secret, the favour of Maxamilian; but at length fell a 
sacrifice to the intrigues of his enemies, and to that restlessness of temper, 
engendered in him h^ the spirit of the times." 

In the earlier scenes, which occur at Schwartzenberg in Franconia, 
we are introduced into the company of some of the humbler retain- 
ers of Gortz himself, as well as of his ancient. friend and associate, but 
his present unprincipled opponent, Adelbert of Falkenhelm, . who has 
been recently mveigled into the ambitious and vindictive party of the 
Bishop of Bamberg. Gortz is waiting, together with his page George, 
under shelter of a wood, the result of some stratagem which he has 
planned for surprismg and securing Falkenhelm, who, it is ascertained, 
bad come, some time before, from the Bishop's, to the Count of Schwartz- 
inbeig's castle, apparently with the design of enlisting that powerful 
Paron in the confederacy that was forming against the independence 
and reputation of Berlingen. In the sequel, it will be seen, what a 
plausible, colouring was lent to the secret insinuations, and open in- 
vectives of his numerous and jpowerfiil enemies, by the ruinous and tu- 
uuUoous measures into which his precipitate valour, and unreflecting 
generosity, contributed to plunge him. Falkenhelm is perceived at once, 
to be n weak, vacillating, and worthless man. His imperfections, how« 
ever, do not appear to have proved any obstacle to the . misplaced, ten- 
derness, which Maria, the sister of Gortz, cherished and avowed for 
Ijiis .faithless Knieht. We are next transported into one of the apart- 
i^ents.of the Casue of Yarthausen — Gortz*s residence, — where his leso- 
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Ifsle thd ftSbeticMiitae wile Elizabeth, togtthet wHb hit siMerf i* oecii|HB3 
fB toperiiitendinf the eduemtion* ewd fontaing the OHiid of the Baixm'e 
.jottthful eoDy CharieSb After a somewhat tediotifl and wsvf^ dialogue 
hetweeo the parties^ th^ conclude it thun^ and an intereating intetrup- 
tioo is very skilfuUj and trineoualj made to occur. 

*' Elizabeth. You are a hrare lbll*w» indeed, to he afraid oT gypMa 
and witches. 

. Marim. You will do better^ Charles ; live ^uietij at jear own castle^ 
like a good Christian Knight. Upon one's own eslatei theie are always 
opportunities enough of being useful. The bravest Knighta de oflai 
more harm than good in their etpeditionsb 

. ElitahHk. Sisteiv you know not what yoo speak. God grant diat 
my boy may become a brave man like his fdither; and never asay he fbU 
low the example of Fiiikelihelray who aeU so fiuthlesaly towaida my 
husband. 

Maria. We will not decide in this case^ Elinbetfa. My brodier i» 
SMlch exasperated, abd you have imbibed a portion of his reseataoent. 
But I have been a mere speetator m the whole affiur^ aad can judge 
with more impartiality^ 

Elizabeth. His conduct is not to be delhnded. 

Mmrim. What I have heard of him has impressed me in hii lavoor; 
how many traits of oourage and generosity has your husband him- 
aelf repeated to ua of him? In what faarmonT and afibetioii did they 
live together in their youth, whan they were both Pages of fiooour to 
his Highness the Msirgrave. 

EUxabeth^ Th4t may be: hut tril tae^ iten the man possess generosity 
of spirit who betrays his best friead, who sells Ids services to his enemies, 
and who endeavours, by the falsest rBpresentatioiis,-to injute him with ^ 
good Emperor, at present so ftivourebly Inclined towiuds him? 

tharles. (Running in.) My iadierl My lather! the horn kounda 
from the watch tower. Holal Holal Throw open the gates there! 
. Elizaheth. Ah! he returns victorious. 

£nier o Soldier. 

ISoldvir. We have had d tediotts chace, btit at iMt we ba¥« bred^t 
home noble game. God keep ybu, gracidus ladies^ 

Etitabtth. Falkenhelm then ii in your p6Wert 

Soldier. He, and three of hid atiendants^ 

Eiitabeth. Uo# h^>pened it you were so long aWay? 

AkUer. We lay iti ^mbUsh for him between Nureeftbeif aad Bam- 
berg. He did not appear, and yet we were certam h^ must be on the 
wav; a( leiaot we got iutelligenee that he had taken a bye it>ad^ and 
had arrived undiseofer^ at the Ckmnt of Sdtwartaei&bufgli^ 

Etitabeth. S<;hwartzenburg ! Dd tb^y want to tedte hhn tiab to 
ehknity agititist mt husband T 

SokKer. I told my master that was their iat^tidh, the mlMlMfit 1 
h^ard that Falkenhelth was On a vi&it there* Wbll, away We galloped 
to the Haslacher wood, and at lehgth inet Falkeahebn, attended enl]f 
by four servants. 

Maria. My h^H tretHble^ with a))piNshisnsion. 

Mdver. I and my comtade, «» my raaiter had commanded u«, h»* 
tened upon Falkenhelm aft if we wottid hare grown tobi^i aMi eom« 
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pleltl J piMMitod Um stirrng or fmipg ^Hmetf ; ie die nmn time my 
lAttd and U&itt took oaie of kis •tiendanU; IhiI miq of Uiem has et^- 
capad lu. 

Mligmkaih. I am canoMs to aee ihia Falkealielm; wUl they be ken 
immecUtttely. 

Soldier. I left tliem ia the vallej, la e qiMiter pf an kmir Ikev "M«tf 
arrife. 

iMiiraa* He irOI he sadly dejected. 

AbUer. Yes» h^ hy>ks ^ioctiny eoough* 

Maria* The sight of him ia such ciroamsUncea vill pain me to the 
heart. 

BUzaketh. Well, I wiUgaand pn^pave 4iiiadr, you vUl all haiea good 
appetites I suppose. 

Soldier. We are all hungry enough. 

Elizabeth. Take the keys of the oeliv^ a^ fet(^ aowe of the best 
wine, yo^ hftve weU d^rved it. JS^. 

Charles. A^^t, I will go with jou. 

Mari^. Coqie^boy! ExcmjU,. 

Manet Soldier. 

Soldier. The lad does not take after his ftitt^^r, or h^ wo^ld have gone 
with me to the stable. ^ 

£*ier Qo^iz e^ BerUngen, oMd AoatBaaT of Falheahehn, wiH 

attendants. 

Oortz. (L^yi^g ^ sufor4 ^nd h^tmei ot^ the tabl^.) Unbuckle 91J 
cuirass hem, ft^d giy^ ine i^y clo^k. Rest ^i\k now ^ste sweet to me. 
Brother i!4artii;i th^M saidst v^! Falke^]pLeiin« you h^ve kept us in breath. 
(Falhenhelm doe^ n^ an^eKt k^t y^alhs up and down w great agitation) 
Be 0^ good C0Hrage« ^some^ 4i^r^: where 1^ your clones? I hope the^ 
ha^ not been lost in the scuG^i^— {^to the pagfi} s^ Ijiis Wfes. Opp% 
the baggi^y and see that noUiing is missing. I can lend y(U( some qf 
mine." 

After leoeiTiw %% 4^ hospi)^^ ^nds 9^ Go^, thia kind attenUoc^s 
th^ befitted r^Mi^ the fcie«^ of his. bospn^ ^hsin a^ v^^io^'ipl^ 9^ 
ponent, who had become his prisoneif, A<^ibert of Fs^kenh^m is touched 
with some compunctious visitings, to which, whe^ le(t for 1^ few mom^ts 
alooe, he th^M^ gives a i^tural yant. 

4,defb€rt qf Falkenhehn. (alone,) 

** Oh ! that I couM awake« and shake of this horrible oonvictkmY as m 
feverish dream! In Berltngen's power, from whidi I had just extrica* 
ted myself! A prisoner to the man 1 have most injured, wltbse very re- 
membrance I avoided as I woald fire ; whom I sought to have crusk* 
ed to the earth I And he, the same noble spirited, generous Oortz! 
Holy Godl what can, what will arise from it all? brought back, Adel* 
bert, mto the very hall where we sported together as beys, when Ihoa 
k>Td'st him, with thy first, thy most ardent afiectiqns, and hung upOQ 
him, ^d valu^ hhn as thine own soul! But who oouKI ever know him, 
and yet hate him? 1 am unmmmedi I sink to nothing here. Okl 
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days oF innocence and peaee, ye aie long piwt for erer, wlien ^d Ber^* 
lingen sate yonder by the fire, while ^e played together around him, and 
loved each other with the fiBnrencY and the innocence of angels! How 
wilt the Bishop and my (heads be mortified ! 1 know the whole land 
will take an interest in my misfortune. But what avails it ? Can they 
bestow upon me the treasure that I grasp after?** 

-% 

While he is in this mood, Qortz returns, and the following animated 
conversation ensues; in which a very clear, and even picturesque account 
isgM^ea of the various elements of disunion and disorder that, had been 
BO long in operation, in the heart of the German empire ; and, besides; 
the accidenu that led to the involvements and embarrassed omosels of 
the worthy hero ^ the play. ^ 

Enter Gortz, (wOk a fioMk of wine and goblets.) 

" Oortz. Till dinner is ready, we'll drink a flask. Come, sit you 
down, and consider yourself at home. Imagine you are only again 
with Gortz. 'Tis long since we have sat together, long since we hkve 
emptied a flask together. 

Falkenheim. Those times are past for ever! 

Oortz. God forbid ! Though to be sure, we can scarcely again ex? 
pect to enjoy days of such careless, uninterrupted happiness, as we 
passed in our youth at the Margrave's court, when we riept together, and 
pursued our exercises together. I remember the days of my youth with 
joy! Don't you recollect my quanel with that Polish Baron, whose 
curled and frizzled hair, 1 rufilcMl accidentally with my sleeve? 

Falkenhelm, It was at table; he struck at you with his knife. ^ 

Oortz. Which I luckily warded off". You took up the quarrel, and 
attacked his comrade. We always stood by each other like brave youthsi 
and for such every one acknowledged us, (filling his glass,) Castor and 
Pollux! What pleasure it gave me when the Margrave addressed us by 
those names. 

Falkenhelm. It was the bishop of Wurtzburg that so named us. 

Oortz. He was a most learnt lord! and yet so affable: I shall re- 
member as long as I live how he caressed us, commended our affecticfn 
for each other^ and declared that he considered that man as blessed wh6 
possessed a twin-brother in his friend. 

Falkenhelm. No more of that ! 

Qortz. Why not? Nothing is sa delightful to me after fatigue, as the 
remembrance of thpse pleasures that are past Truly, when I recollect 
how we bore joy and sorrow together, were every thing to each other, and 
how I expected our whole lives would have past in the same bond of 
union. Was not this thought all my comfort when this hand was shot 
away before Landshuten, when thou attendedst and watchedst me with 
more than brother's affection ? I hoped then, that Adelbert would have 
been in future my right hand, would have supplied the place to me of that 
I had so unfortunately lost but now! 

Falkenhelm, (Turning away hisface^ and with great emotion,) Oh! 
do not — 

Oortz. If thou hadst but followed me when I entrea^d thee to follow 
me to Brabant, all had b^n well. But thou wert then immersed in the 
frivolous diMipation of a court, in the idle or enervating society of women. 
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Did I not lell dMe, wlien tiioa gav*gt up thy Ume fo tided gossips, when 
tho« praUledst with them of discontented niarni^;es, forsaken maid^ts^ 
or of the personal defects of their acquaintance; did I not t^ thee thjen^ 
Adelhert, thou wonldst be a Tillain ! • 

FalkeHkelm. (sternly) To what purpose all this ? 

Oartz. Would to Ood, I could forget, or Chat it was otherwise! Art 
thou not as free; as nobly bom as any u^ Qenpiany; subject only to the 
Eaipent>r, and canst ihou crotieh amongst Tassals? What owest thou to 
the Bishop ? Canst thou dread the insult of a powerful neighbour^ when 
thou possessest arms and friends to retort them with interest? Thou 
underralnest the dignity of a free Knight, who depehds only on Grod, his 
sovere^pi, aad himself. From such a height. Oh ! how couldst thou 
descend^ to cringe as the first coimier of a miserable prijBSjt? 

FtMenkeim. Hear me speaki 

Chn^z. Whf, how eanst thou defend thyself? 

FalAmkelm. Thou lihinkfst of princes as the wolf of shepherds; and 
yet canst thou complain that they guard the safety of their country and 
their people? Is net their peace continually disturbed by those licentious 
Knights who attack their vassals in the open hieh-ways, who spread fire 
and desolation in their castles and their Tillages?' But let the hereditary 
enemy of his dirone attack the Empeior; then, will dangejr scarce rovagi 
these bold ones from their inactivity, ortosuk urge ihem to protect them- 
selves? In such contingencies, is not that afolessed spir^ thati^pires princes 
with the wish of tranquillizing Grermany, of defending law and justice, 
and of securing to every one, of eveiy r^^ Uie blessing and advantages 
of peace? And do we deserve contempt, Berlingen! if we throw our- 
selves on their protection, which is nearest to us, instead of having recourse 
to that distant majesty which is scarcely in a situation to defend itself? 

Oortz. Yes ! yes ! I understand thee, Falkenhelm ! Were pitjjic^ as 
thou paint*st them« wjB should indeed have all our most sanguine w^es 
would require* Tranquillity and peace! I can easily believe it! Such 
is the cry of every marauder who fongslor an opportoinity of consuming 
his booty with impunity — The public good ! — If they were never grey 'tiU 
anxiety on that aeeount made tbem turn so— And they impose upon our 

C Emperor in a shameful manner. He means well, and would wiF- 
remove abuses. Every day some new adviser comes, and proposes 
some new tmendment And because his Majesty easily concaves/ and 
need but speak, to set thousands in motion, he imagines it as easy tQ est- 
ecute as to command.— Ihroclamation folk>ws prodamation-rwhich are 
no sooner issued than forgot. But as to those hireling assistants, the 
mean iostraments of princes in their trade, they keep d^ at their heels, 
and boast of the peace and security of the kingdom, 'till they have gQt 
the iiuJe folks completely under their feet. I will be sworn that many 
of them thank God m their hearts, that the Turk is too powerful for the 
Enperor to attack. 

FaUumhehn. You see only from your own point of view. 

Goriz. So does every man I The question is,— on whose side is right 
and light ?-^and your ways, at least, shun the day. 

Falkenhelm. You arc authorised to speak — I am your prisoner. 

Oortz. If your conscience is pure, you are free! — But how is tiiis 
boasted peace of the land preserved? I remember well, when, as a boy 
it sixteen, I attended th^ Af argmve to the .diet, how yehen^nUy the prince| 



hawMigiicd upon ibe •ubiMt, aaj how loudly &e eod^MHtkft, in partku- 
kuTy dedaimfid ia its ia?oii4r» Your Bishop qittt« dea&iMd the good £«-! 
perpr with his clamovi as i(, foooothl bid heavi had been the very seat 
pf justice and uprightness. And now, he» himself, in defiance of those doo« 
trines, and at the very moment when I least expected it, daires to seize 
and detain one of my foUoweral Hap npt every thing between ns been 
liccomnxxlnted^ What has he to do with that »an? 

Falkmhelm, It happened without his kiMmledgOf 

Oortz. Why then does h# not give hiin up again, 
. FalhenJmbm. Because your iioliower ha* not behaved as be ought to 
tiave done! 

Oortii. (Wiik great amiempt) I{as not heaved is he ought to hare 
done! By my oi&y he hasdcme ftt he ought to have done, as certainly 
as he has been taken prisoner by your apd the Bishop's connivanoe. Do 
you imagine that I was oi^ly bom to*day, that I caanotsee into your det^as ? 

Falkenhelm* Your suspicions carry you too &r, and do ut an injus* 
^ioe* 

.Mortx, Adelbertl 8haU I speak tp you frofu my heail ? I am a thorn 
in your sight, as insignificant as I am ; nor are Sickiogen or Selbitz less so, 
because we are resohed to perish father than thank any one, eictft Crod, 
ibr the air we breathe, pr to pledge our fealty or services to any but the 
Empevor. Ti» ibr this reason you seek to ensnare me; for this that you 
calumniate me to his Ms^Baiy^ to your fbends, and to my neighbours, and 
are continually watching to take advantages against me^ You are de^ 
termined to get me out of your way, by aay means, and at any rate. 
For this you took my vassal prisoner, because you suspected I bad sent 
him out as a <py upon you, and only m this, has he ofiended you, th«t 
lie refused to betray hfs master to ypu. And thou, Adelbertl ait their 
fooL their engine! 

Falkenhslm, Berlingenl 

Oortz. No foore of it! I detest thepe explanations: one party or the 
Other k ever deceived by tbepa, apd coinmofily both/' 

Meanwhile we am amused with a glimpse of dm good living, and the 
yerv indiffeient style of conversation that prevailed in the episcqnd pabce 
of Bambeig. The enji^ments of the table are varied, and it aaust be 
owned, debased by the ignorance of tbe hospitable Bishop; by the drunkr 
pn stupidity of a certain Abbptof Fulda; by the quaint witticisms, and 
aly knowledge of a sort pf eacred coun buffoon, adorned with the aUe^orical 
name of Veritas; and hy the pompous and leanied adulations of one 
Olerius, a famous Doctor of Laws, Tkie picture, may perhaps, be too 
highly coloured, yet, the traits of vmsimilitude are sufficiently obvious. 
The only thing piquant that opcurs, is the news brought, in the midst 
of their potations, of the capture and imprisonment of Faikenhelmt 
His time, however^ is neither idly nor unpleasantly spent at YarUmnsen. 
• The tenderness of Maria, as may well ibe ifnagined, quickly levives, and 
kindles into tbe most ardent attachment It is, in a pioment «f soft- 
ness and enthusiasm, acknowledged to the object of it, and apparently^ 
meets with a sincere, gmtefol, anid honourable return, from the auscep- 
tiUe, pliant, yet fickk, heart of AdelberU Hmut mutual passion is ap- 
proved of, and blessed by the generous Gectz; and the levers ase aome- 
|rhat top precipitately an4 Jmprovidentialiy pli^rted and affianeed in his 



presence, and nnder his sanction. The aoleaiinflBtk>A «r thetr marriage is 
obW defened, anlil the bridegroom's castle umd domaias shall be nsited^ 
Ma aome irrsgolarities in the management oC tiiem corrected. Hk nqn 
t^tre is high, and liis resolves ate strong^. He ft^ his bosom onee mate 
gkyir with the warmth of honoorable friendship, and of a pare and re« 
foiled love; and, in the first fluali of hia high-wnmght sendssenta, ha^ 
i^ength of mhid enoogfa, to resist the laxmrioQS and bewkehing pictme 
given him, by his page Frederic, (who haa by this time relarAed ftom 
the Bishop'a palace,) of the loveliness and charms of the fair Adelaide 
#f Walidorf. The poor page himselfi ia bewildered and iatoncated witk 
the image of this fatal and unprincipled beauty^ thai haanis hie memo- 
ry, and fills up his heartr She is the malignant star that haa risen to 
Might the hopes, and the infent virtue of bis master. They are both par- 
seed to ruin, by her baleful inflaence, and theh^ own dlaiion. Hear 
bow eloqaent Frederic h, ih the aoooont he gives* 



«< 



' PdikeHheim. What said he to the proposal 1 

Frmierie. He was at first resolved immedialsdy to yidd np 'every 
diiag, and to offer the vassal and a ransom bssidcs,' to pofchsae yonr 
fireedom ; bet when hd heard you would be laatored to liberty wlUiout 
any conditions^ and had only to pledge year word thsA hie vassid should 
be restored, he determined to entreat the Emperor to nominate commis-* 
sioners, and to appoint a day for the Iriid of the cause* He save nve 
a thousand messages which I have forgoSten again^ and preached a loag, 
long, tedious sermon, on the text, **I canooceadst wittout Addbert^'*. 

Falkenhebn. He must learn. 

Frederie* What do you mean? He bade me entren you to haslent 
your return, and to assure you that be waited your arrival with the trt«' 
asost impatienee. 

Falkenhelm. Let him wait! — I will never return^ 

Frederic. Not itturn t^ court, my Lordl What dan possibly h^^ 
mduced you to form such a resolution? ff yon knew what I know; if 
yoo could only dream what I have seen^ 

FkMenhe^m. Why, what is that? 

Frederic4 The mere temenAvande trmisporta me beyond myself! 
Bamberg it no tonger Bamberg; an Angel in the form cf woman, haa 
thmsforfned H hMo &e vestibule of heaven. 

FatkiHheim. Is that all ? 

Frederic. I Wish I may tmtl mdnk^ if yoti see her^ and do not lose 
fcfor aetises with admlrationt 

Falkenhehk. Who is she ? 

Fr^deHc. Adelaide of Walidorf. 

Falkdiketm. She! I have heard mnch ef her bisanty. 

Frederic. Heard 1 That is as if yon were to say, I have seen mtf- 
ite. How ia (t possible for the touMe to describe that beauty, hr whose 
presence, the eye, abashed and dazded, ia deprived of its pvwer of visionf 

Falkenhelm. Why thou art beside thyself. 

F^ed^rit. That may be; The last time 1 saw her, I was as much 
deprived of my senses, as one intoxicated; or racier I folt, at die mcW 
ment, in imch k trance, as saintaetperience at the sight of Angete. Every- 
sense Mronger, more tletated^ tni more perfbcli ahd yet, the proper use 
01 none* 

e c% 
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: PtftkfnMm Thit ii niigahnr <boc^« * 

. Frederic. Wbea 1 look Xtuft of Ike Bidiop, ilie was ifttmr k^Mo 
kimi Ikey i^ere pkqrmg at dieit. He was Tery mckrai, pfttoKed me 
kit kaad to kitt, and said a great dcri to ne, whick i did not kear a 



word of, io completdy were my amata eagaved by hia conpaaioa^ 
Ska late, witk ker eyee fixed ttpon tke ckett-board^ as if ake Voeditaled 
gr^t stroke. A beauttfitl aick amtle played on ker numtk and 



<tfieek. I wisbed myself the ebooy kmg, as ske laid her snowr kaadl 
lupon ktm. Nobleness and moe sate anited on ker bvowr and tke daz* 
aliag faim^M of her face and bosotfi was he ighte n ed by the darii laek* 
tkat Ml in waves upon them* 

f FalA$nk§lm. lion art becoa&e a pott on tke oecasioa* ^ 
. Fr^deruh I ll^, at tkat motoientt all those fine sensations that create 
the poet One sin^e and powerfitl emotion possessed my whole keart. 
Wken the Bishop had ended, I bowed, (for I coold not sneak,) and she, 
tominff to me, said, '*and bear my greetings to kim, tkoaffk'a stran- 
ger. Entreat kim to kasten kis return, tell kim new friends wak hb 
arrifa^ with impatience, and bid kim not despise tkem, thoogk ke be 
akeady so rich in okl ones." I wonkl have answered, but the passage 
from from mv beart to my tongue was closed. I only bowed; I would 
liafe gifen aJl I possess on esr^ to hafe but touched her hand! Am 
I stood entranced, the Bishop let fall one of the chess-men ; I stooped 
to reack it, and as I rose, brushed the folds of ker robe. Tke touch 
thrilled like lightning through my erery ran, and--and— I kaow not 
how I got out t)f ^ room. 

Falkenhelm. Is her husband at court? 
' Frederic. She has been a widow these four months, and seeks to 
dispel her aaelsocholy at Bamberg% You will see her* When she turns 
ker eyes full upon one, 'tis as if one stood under the influence of the 
first mild sun-beuns of apring. 
' Falkinheim* It wiUbave but a weak efiect upon me» 

Frederic. Why, I am told you are on the point of marriage. 

Faikenhelm. And would to heafen the engagement were fulfilled f 
My gentle Maria will form the happiness of my life; her meek soul is 
ioMged in' her mild blue eyes, and, like an angel of heaven, composed 
wholly of innocence and love; she will conduct my harassed soul to 
peace and joy. Be prepared, and let us away to my castle; I will not 
return to Bamberg, if St. Veit himself in person were to in i itu mm .^SxU.) 

Frtdenc. (aUme.) Be that as God shall direct; we will hope the 
best! Maria is amiable and beautiful, and I cannot be surprised thai- 
ahe should foscinate the heart of one, despairing, and a prisoner. In 
her e^es, is mild comfort, and sympoUietic melancholyi-^but in thine, 
Adelude, is fire — k life — is sublimity 1 1 shall becoaie — I osn, nmd. 
Such is the power of one glance of thine! My Lord must retum-i-I 
must retunh«— and then I will gaze upon her, either till I recover my. 
senses, or become perfectly insane.'' 

Throughout the second act, there is an unbroken succession of very 
powerful and interesting soenes. We observe the commencement of a 
number of movements--|>aftty of extemiJ enteqprise, partly of internal 
passio<i<r-that receive their first impulse from arbitiary and accidental 
causes, or from the move uniform and iteady iroridngv of the peculiar 



weaknesses, as well as the peculiar virtues, that constitute the essen- 
tials of each nK>re prominent character. Gortz is seen occupied in 
Sannin; a severA reteliation on the turbnlent citiceiis of Bamberg and 
Nnrembeig, on their return from the great mart of Franckfort on the 
Maine, to avenge some former violence or treachery, of which they had 
heen gufity towards him. On the other hand, the absence of Adelberc 
from the court, and the counsels of the ecclesiastical lord of Bamberg, 
and his iBviving taste (or the simple and unemblttered joys of friendship 
and independence, .are justly viewed by the Bishop, as a very seriona 
incoovenience to his projects, and a miaous blow to his influence and 
pride. The wily and insinuating address of the court wittol, Veritas, is 
Sttcceflsfttlly resorted to, for the purpose of once more inveigling in the 
Bishop'ii intrigues and mterests, the heedlesa levity, and the timid and 
unripe virtue of the wavering renegade. Happily for his views, after a 
feeble resistance from the scruples or the shame of Adelbert, this last 
yidds a half reluctant consent to return to the Bamberg court; where, 
asHiig^ be conjectured from his character, and the unmanning test to 
which it is subjeeted, his plighted love is forsworn, his promises brcd^n, 
his new-bom resolution mehed away in the delirium of another passion, 
and in the voluptuous toils of a beautiful, but faithless mistress. It is 
thus that his entrance into Bamberg palace is described, 

Ad£laid£*s Afarthekt. 
AoELAinx and her attendanL 

** Adelaide. He is arrived, didst thou say? I can scarce believe.it. 
. AtUndant, If I had not seen him with my own eyes, I should doubt it 

Adelaide. Veritas may now coin the Bishop into gold ; he has, indeed, 
perftmned a master-stroke. 

Attendant. I saw him enter the palace. He was mouuted on a beau- 
tiful, high-spirited grev: the horse took fright as it was passing over the 
draw-bridge, and could not be induced to move from the spot. The peo- 
ple, who had come out in crowds to gaze on him, rejoiced at the oppor- 
tunity, the horse's stubbornness afforded them, of gratifying their curiosity. 
Every tongue blessed him; every voice greeted him; and, with a graceful 
bending, he returned thanks to all. With a dignified indifference he ma- 
naged his proud steed, whose rei»tiveness, he, at length conquered, by min- 
^iitd threats and caresses, and he entered the palace gates accompanied 
only by Veritas and a fow attendants. 

Adelaide. Didst thou think him as handsome as they report him? 

Attendant* He rather surpassed than fell short of all I had heard of 
Iiim. He is as like the Emperor here, (pointing to a portrait of Maxi- 
milian) as if he were his son; the nose only something more delicately 
formed; but with just such mild, hazle eyes, and just such beautiful lisht 
auburn hair: and a figure! formed for a model; a ha^f pensive cast/that 
shaded his face, I know not how it Was, |>lea8ed me beyond expression. 

Adelaide. I have the strongest cariosity to see him. 

A ttendant. What a husband were there for you ! 

Adelaide. Fool! 

Attendant. Children and fools you know— 
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Enter Vbritas. 

VeriUn. Now, my grMiou* lady, what do I dewnre? 

Adelaide^ By wbai power of pe rma po a have you boen aUe to bring 
kimback? 

VerUaa. You know already kow woodcocks are cangkC; shail I teackt 
you the mytteriea of my art i^? Firtt tben, 1 afiected to be totally 
^pMvant pf the chttige in bit •enUmenttfr and thug put bin to the aecea* 
utf of relating the whole affiur to me: — this I Drefended to te^ud in a 
pomt of Yiew intirely difierent torn that in whicb he had seen it; coold 
not discover--'<o«ld not imagiBe — and so on, &c« Then by the slijg^ 
and apparently accidental mention of those at Bamberg,, (or whom ke wan 
most interested, I awakened a thousand remembrances, which I knew ke 
could not indulge without rcvret: and when 1 perceived I had set his 
knagination to work^ I linked artfnlly together a chain of connexions 
which I found broken^ He could not account lor it, but he felt a new im« 
pulse 10 ratum to Bamberg; an4 while be had recourse to his hcasrt, ta 
endeafour to.dttooYer the secret springs by which such an inclination bail 
been excited there, and was too much occupied by his own feelings to per* 
oeive my intentions, I tkrsw of er his neck a magic net, woven of three 
powerful cords^ — the favour of princes — the beauty of woman — and tks 
allurements of flattery; and thus I have drawn him in triumph hither. 

Adelaide. What did you say of me ? 

Verii€U, Merely the truth; that you had been put to some inconve- 
ntence with regard to your estates, which yon depended on his powerful 
interest with the Emperor to remove. 

Adelaide. That was well. 

Teniae, The Bishop is conducting hhn hither, to introduce him io yoir. 
. Adelaide* I attend them [Exit Veritae] and with sensations, mdk as 
I have rarely experienced at the expectation of a visit" [EMeumi^y 

The remnant of vigour in Adelbert^s cfaaraetei', is snceessivel^ assailed,- 
' end ultimately broken down, by the remonstrances of the Bishop, and' 
hj the ingeDiotts coquetry of the seductive Adelakle. The whole is 
given with inimitable effect, and great truth of delineation in the Original,- 
and is not only faithfully, but el^antly, translated by Sir Walter. In 
order to obtain an interview with the fair deceiver-— ^linom wkkh he is 
artfully repulsed in the first instance, but hj the hope of wkk^b, be ts^ 
cruelly tantalized,— he is mduced to prolong his stay at the pklaoe, du- 
ring which, his relapse is completed. Here is a aamf^ of the manner 
la which the intriguing and crafty dame plies her lover^ 

** Adelaide, No, Palkenhelm! From the first moment t SA# jtm^' 
I felt interested for you. 

Falkenhelm. So it appeals. 

Adelaide. In truth, it was so, — for yon far stirpassed alt that fbme 
had said in your favour. The many value the mere etteridf of desert. 
As I am never haiBty to investigate those characters of which I wish 
to entertain the highest opinion, I lived for some time in your society, 
and though I felt that something was wanting, I knew not what it was. 
At length my eyes were opened. That active spirit, which had given 
energy and animatkm to the afiairs of a kingdom ; wkich had never. 
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taid the storm of cabsd and poUtics, lost tight of its own dignity and 
greatness — I saw now, languid and eaenrate^ scarcelr able to support 
the weight of iu own thoughts. Tliat strenuous mind, which had sor- 
nounied a thousand obstacles that roie in its way, like mountains pUed' 
on eaeh other to the clouds,-i-I behold now^ sunk in despondency, 
yielding unresistingly under the pressure of a trifling caUunity. Instead 
of the here my glowing imagiiMtion had pourtrayed^ a melancholy be- 
ing presented ilseli; more pining than a sick poet--«more listless than a 
girl in love ■ m os c peevish than an old bachdor. At first, I imputed 
it to the misfortune which had so recently befallen you, and made every 
excuse for you, thai my sympathy oould suggest But new, that 
I observe every day increases your folly, forgive me if I withdraw * that 
favour, which I tM> inconsiderately conRfred. It was on a being of mj 
' own fimcy that 1 bestowed it^on a character loo opposite to your*^ 
for it to be possible that you should ever share it. 

Falkenhelm. Let me then go, and yield me to my fortune. 
Adelaide. Not till every hope is lost; till wearied b^ fruitless ex- 
^ions, I have relinquished every ezpectatbn of redaimnsg you. So- 
litude in your situation might be dangerous. Poor man! you are more 
restless, 'more melancholy, than one who has broke his faith to ius 
first iovel But while I deride your dejection, I pity your sufferings; 
and, from motives of compassbn alone, I wiH never 3^ield you to your 
late* Give me your hand then, Adelbert! Tell me yon pardon me 
the remonstrances, which friendship alone induced me to make you. 

FcUikeuhebn. Oh ! couldst thou love m» couldst thou grant one drop^ 
of balm to soothe my ardent passion. Adelaide! thy reproaches are in 
the highest degree unjust, — couldst thou but imagine' the hundredth 
part of that anxiety, which has been festering in my breast, thou wouldat 
not, with pleasantry, indifference, and contempt, have wounded me in 
thb unpitying manner. Thou smilest! but to be reconciled to mysell 
after the fatal, the inconsiderate step I that had taken, requires more than 
0Me day. To strain every nerve against that man whose remendvance I 
cannot but love; but honor — 

Adelaide. Wonderful man ! who can feel affection for the being on 
earth, whom thou most enviest. 

Falkemkdnu The struggle is past, and to hesitate is no longer pos- 
sible. He is informed that I again am Falkenhelm, and will see and 
pursue his advantage against ns. Nor have we, Adelaide, beea. so te- 
mim as you imagine; our troops are alert and watchful; our plans have 
been pursued with vigour; and the approaching meeting of the Impe- 
rial council at Augsbiui^ will probably bring all onr nrojects to ripeness. 
AdelcUde* Are. you not gomg there immediateiTi 
Falkemkelm, If 1 may bear one hope of thy utvour nway irith me.' 
(Kissing her hand,) 

Adelaide. Oh, you unbeliever! ever asking for signs and wonders! 

Oo, Falkenhelm, oomplete thy wotk. Thy interests, the Bishop's, and 

my own, are so interwoven, that were it only for political reasons^ 

FalAmkelm. Canst thou treat so lighUy a subject that so deeply 

interests me? 

Adeieude. I do not jest The proud Duke has seized on my <n- 
beritmioe; thy estates wll not remain long unmolested by Berlingen^ 
and if we do not imitate the unanimity of our eneoues, and draw the 
^n^perpr to par sideS| we are lost. 
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Falktnkdm, I feel no t»xietx urn lliftt teeoiint. AH the moet p<nr->' 
erfttl firinoes of the empire are of oar iMurtj. The Emperor wHI aooii' 
sUad m need of forces egmintt the Turks, and will be v'eady to grant 
us support, that he may rely oa our asMstaace hi fetum. What ardour 
will animate me while 1 oombat •gMBst thy eneosies, while I wrest* 
thy possessions from an oreibearbg K>e1 1 long to achieve some action 
that mar restore me to my own esteem, that may render Bie worthy 
of thy ntTOur. What delight would it be to me to bestow peace on 
the Bishopriok, and on all around us — to lay thofte unquiet heads in 
Suabia for ever iow« Adelaide! Might I then hope — 

Adeimide. One day leads on another, and on fieite the future must 
depend* 

FMenhelm. But may I hope ? 
. Adelaide, (JMugkmg.) Oh, by all means I by all meant) only get 
you gone. 

Falkemkelm. Endtantress T 

The third act disolavs the machinations of the apostate Adelbert,- 
against the fame ana the life of his former friend, and his recent be- 
nefador and host, in a Tcry odious light, and as having arrived at a 
considerable degree of maturity. Upon the complaint addressed to the 
Emperor Mazamilian, by the tradesmen of Nuremberg, relative to a late 
instance of violence, on the part of Berlingen, Adalbert is found thus 
discoursing with his Imperial master, at Augsburg, where the council 
•f the empice waa about to be hokki»^ 

^ Emperor. Ever new canttntionst They grow like the heads of the 
Hydra. 

FtUkenkehm. And am not to be extirpated but by the same methods; 
hv (wt and sword. The most decisite and most vigorous measures are 
alone efficacious ia such extremities. 

£tmper4>r. Dost thou imagine that by such means it would be poesiUe 
to put an end to these factions 7 

Falkenhelwu I cannot imagine any thing more easy; if your Miuesty 
would only consent to bury in oblivion those trifling divisions which have 
arisen between you aod the state princes. It is by no means all Germany 
that sickens under the influence of faction; in Franconia and Suabia akme, 
the sparks of ctvtl discord yet glimmer: and even there, most of the knights 
and noblemen are anxious and impatient Aw peace. If your Majesty 
would only be persuaded 4o make examples of ihoae who are moat conspi* 
ouously turbttlenlU tuch as, Sickinged; SeUutx, and— and<^fcoii/kse(/ ojmI 
hesitating) Berlingen ; the rest would, of themselves, fall away, and be 
fiMgottaa ; for it is only these, whose proud undaunted spiriU give force and 
animation to the rebellbus crowd. 

Empercr. It is these men, above all others, whom I am inclined to 
spare. Th^ are among the noblest, and most valiant of my sub^U, and 
were I -engaged in an $cti^ war to-morrow, it is on them tfiat I should bes* 
tow the comsEiand of my forces, with mostconfidence and with most si^is* 
faction. i 

Falkenkelm. It were well they had learned to obey, before your Ma- 
jesty thought of investing them with command. Is it possible that yon 
eould trtx have entertained the dangerous klea of rewarding their lebd* 
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HmB attsmptt with the highest. dignitits ia your army? It it Ihil mit- 
t»k«i lenity, this cmiable mildness in your Ms^esty^s character, on which 
they depend, with so much confidence, for impunity, of which they take 
such tnfhmous adfantage; nor will they eter set bounds to their towering 
hopeti or curb in their restless ambition, 'till before the eyes of the whole 
world, yott bave tereiled them with the dust^ and deprived them of every 
chanoe of ever rising again. 

Emptror. You advise me, then, to employ the severest means 7 

Faikenhelm. I can imagine no other methpd of exterminating at onee 
that spirit of innovation which has lately been manifested in the whole 
countfV. Every da;r> the nobles are complaining, that their vassals threat - 
en to throw off their long accustomed subjection : that they reason with 
them, murmur against their commands, and dare to dispute their herfdi- 
tary and absolute authority. The most dangerous consequences are to 
be iipprehended from such encroachments. 

Emperor. The present would be a good opportunity of ehecking the 
iunbition of Selbitz and of Berlingen; but I am determined that they shall 
by no means suffer any injury. I would have them made prisoners, and 
then bound by their allegiance to remain peaceably at their castles, and 
within the limits of their own domains. I think, 1 will lay this plan be- 
Ibie the council assembled at Augsburgh. 

FalAenhelm^ The proposal would be received with such a tumult of 
appiauset as woald spare your Majesty the trouble of concluding your 
■peech.'' [Etonni] 

By the contrivances of his enemies, who envied his uncourtly virtues^ 
and dreaded the natural ascendancy of indomitable, yet generous, bravery 
like his, in a warlike and enterprising age, the valiant Gortz is placed un- 
der ban of the empire, much against the wishes of Maximilian, who, 
however, suffbred himself to be overruled by the several great Princes, from 
whose contronl, he had not yet the luck to be extricated* Gortz, after all, 
is felsetantly driven into violent measures, in self defence, arid prepaiee to 
muster what forces he can command at this pressing emergency. Amongst 
those — and th^ formed a numerous party— ^-who had once been ptb- 
tected from insult or oppression by his prowess or relieved by his bounty^ 
or who were simply the admirers of his noble character, he now finds 
a »iab« of attached and desperate partisans, who join his standard, 
and defend his person. The first and most tealous amongst them, bia 
staunch friend, Francis Sickengen, has long since, cherished an affbc* 
tion for the deserted Maria, — as deep, respectful, and true-hearted, as 
that, feigned or felt by her formed admirer, Adelbert, was shallow and 
tnmsient. Her brother favours this snit, and wishes Sickinge^ to press . 
kf with die Tiew of securing to his sister, a sure protection and refuge^ 
at a distance firom the tumult and hazards that now impended over hie 
Own domain and cattle. Meanwhile, the valour of Gorts encounters 
and braves the storm of war, which his prudence was unable to avert. 
Hci defends, ia masterly skirmtsbes against the Imoerial troops, the It- 
miu of his little territory, and the outskirts of bis rough mansion. 
There is the balance of signal success* in the first engagements* in fa- 
vour of this Uoa 0/ Irar, hemmed m by the encreasiog numbersi but 
dubious bravery of his hunters. The scenes 9ft fall of the buaUe and 
hurry of die battle field, presented at various poii^ls, aii^i aader. dif- 
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ferent aspecU. Nothiof of this kind, '» better done in Skaksp^AM 
hioiBel^ Bot it would 1^ endless and superflyoos to make exttfaels from 
this part of the drama. After prodigies of Tatour performed by his 
faithfol adherents and himself, in rcpelHpg for a long time^ the advan- 
ces of the force sent against them, and in eradudly retreating into his 
castle, which is the» invested and besieged, but whick he still mai»- 
tains with characteristic and unflinchins: resoUtioft; he, at length, with 
such of his followers as have survived the several sharp engagements, 
makes a vigorous sally upon the enemy, who proving more numerous 
and steady than he had reason to apprehend, dtsperse and rout his lit- 
tle band, while he escapes with difficulty, and is found, at the opening 
of the fourth act, summoned before the Imperial Counsellois, the Ge- 
neral of the forces, and the Chief Ma^trates of the town of Heil- 
bronn. Before we transcribe the interview between the unintimidated 
and unbending Gortz, and the high authorities that are empowered to 
accept his submission, or to compel it, we shall give one or two scenes 
from the third act, where the fiefating is hottest, and where the admirer 
of the celebrated description of the battle witnessed from the castle 
window in Ivanhoe, may trace its first germ, or its earliest su^^estion. 

'' Selbiiz. (Rushing from behind the hill infuU gallop.) Follow me ( 
follow me I (jMSiet and exit.) 

Lersen. (From the wood.) Fly to Gortz*s assistance ! Fiy ! He is 
almost surrounded. Brave Selbitz! thou hast already cut thy way to him. 
We'll sow the heath with their thistle heads, (passes and exit.) 

[Tumult and Fight.] 

A HILL WITH A WATCH TOWEK. 

SsLBiTz, wounded and supported by his Soldisas. 

Selbitz. Lay me down here, and return instantly to Gortz. 

Is^ Soldier. Suffer us to remain with you, my Lord: you need our 
assistance. 

Selbitz. Ascend, one of you, up into the Watchtower, and see how the 
battle fares. 

1st Soldier. How shall I get up? 

9nd Soldier. Raise thyself upon my shoulders ; thou wilt then be able 
to reach the loop-holes, and so scramble up to the opening. 

1st Soldier. (Getting up) Oh my Lord I 

Selbitz. What dost thou see? 

1st Soldier. Your troops fly towards the hill. 

kibitz. Infernal cowards! So they but stood their ground, I care not 
if a bullet whizzed through my brain. Away ! gallop after them, and drive 
them back with curses! (Exit 2nd Soldier.) Dost thou see Gortz ? 

1st Soldier, I distinguish his three black plumes in the v^ thickest 
of the battle. 

Selbitz. God support thee, fortunate, noble friend. And I lie here! 

1st Soldier. A white plume ! whose is that ? 

Selbitz. The General's. 

1st Soldier. Gortz presses upon him. He falls ! he falls! 
'Selbitz. The General? 

Itt SckUer. Yes. 
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^SM&». Thu^Qodl IhankGodl 

I Ut Soldier, Oh Ood 1 1 can na Itogviea Gortz. 

SelbHt. Dtt tk&st, Selbitz! 

1st Soldier. A honible tuoraH where be stood ! Geoi|;e'i blue tuft is 
^Fftoisbed alsa 

Setkiiz^ Comedown. Dost thou see Lersen ? 

\4t Soldiers No. There is nothing but confusion and tumulL 

Selbitz* No more. Come down, I say ! How do Sickingen's horsemen 
stand? 

Itt Soldier. Firmly. A trooper flies towards the wood — ^Another! — 
A wfcole tFOop — Gortz is no more] 

SMitx. Come down. 

1st Soldier. Huzza! huzza! I see Gortz! I see George! 

Selbitz. On horse ! 

1st Soldier. High on horse! Victory! victory! They fly! they fly ! 

Selbit%. The Imperialists? 

\st Soldier. The Standards in the midst of them! — Gortz close behind 
them — they disperse — Gortz presses after the standards— he seizes them — 
he waves them — a handful of men supports him — my comrade has reached 
him — ^they're marching up here* 

€hrtZf GeorgCf Lersen^ Soldiers* 

Selbitz. Joy to you! Gortz! Victory! Victory! 

Gortz. ( Alighting from his horse.) Dearly, dearly purchased. Thou 
art wounded, Selbitz ? . 

Selbitz. Thou livestl and art victorious! I have done little — and those 
cowardly villains, my soldiers. . How didst thou ever escape? 

Gortz We have fought hard for iL And here, to you, George, and to 
yeu^ Lersen, let me return thanks for the life you have saved. I had thrown 
the General from his horse; my charger had been killed under me, and 
the enemy pressed wkh fury u^n me; George saw my danger, and dis- 
mounted instantly. Like light'ning, I sprang upon his horse, and with 
the swiftness that thunder follows the flashy he was mounted again, 
. How eam^st thou by another horse ? 

George. I plunged my dagger into the very vitals of one who was 
raising his arm to cut you down. His armour was drawn up by the vio- 
lent effort he made, and his body left defenceless to the blow. He stag- 
gered and fell; and ^us 1 helped you from am enemy, and myself to 
ahorse. 

Gortzs, We stood our ground as if we had been planted in it, 'till we 
.saw Francis forcing his way thro*, to our assistance, and then we mowed 
our way out from &e very centre of them. 

Lersen. Those cowards 1 commanded ought to have mowed their way 
in, until our scythes had met; but they fled like Imperial troops. 

Gortz. Both friends and foes consulted their safety by flight This 
httle troop alone, (pointing to those that surrounded them^ stood their 
ground proudly, ana defended me from behind. I had enough to do with 
the rascals who pressed me in front. The fall of their General helped to 
shake their coun^, and they fled. 1 have got their standards and a fetr 
prisoners. 

SeWitz* Has the General escaped you ? 

Gortz. They rescued him in the mean time." 

Dd2 



He had already provided for tbit mfetj of kii heloted and gemle 
sitter, Maria, by commitiinf btff to the charge of the brave soldier, who 
had loved her long and well, and was rewarded with her hand. Hit 
bigfa-«piiiled and noble Elizabeth cleaves to his discomfilme, as she 
before adorned his prosperity. It is from her soothing and baliny pre* 
vence, that the brave, bul unfbriunate man, proceeds into the comnis-* 
sion-hall, at the Imperial city. This wiiole sc»ie is too interesting to be 
omiued. 

Enter Messenger, 

^* Messenger. Gortz of Berlingen is without, and awaits yonr fdeaenre. 
Counsellor. Let him come in. [Exit meseenger,] 

Enter Oortz. 

OoriZn God keep yen, my Lords! what wonld yon have of me? 

Counsellor. First, that you consider where you aie, and before whom 
you stand. 

Gortz. By my oath, I do not mistake you, my Lords* 

Counsellor. You do your duty* 

Oortz. With my whole heart. 

Counsellor. Be seated. 

Gortz. (Pointing to a low seat jprffaredfbr him) What, down be- 
low here ? I can stand : that miserable little stool, savours too strongly of 
poor sinaers; as indeed does the whole apartment. 

Counsellor. Stand then, and await our pleasure. 

Gorta. To your business Irr^if you please* 

Counsellor. We shall proceed in order. * 

O^tz. 1 would you hM ever done so. 

CoHnuUor. You remember, that you sunendeftd ywM»M mieoBdiF- 
tioaally into our hands.-— 

Ooriz. What would you give me, if I could forget it? 

Cownsellor* (f I could give you humility, I diould do service to your 
cause. 

Gortz. Do service to my cause! As if that were possible to you. 
Are you not aware that far greater powers are requisite to serve it, than 
you possets and exercise with so mudi pleatiire, to injure it ? 

Secretary. Am I to register all this? 

CoumselUr. Whatever belongs to the proceedings of the court. 

Gortz. For what I care, you may print it, 

Counmllor. You stand in the power of hu most sovereign Majesty the 
£mperor» whoae paternal mercy, taking ihe place of his Imperial justice, 
allotted his well-beloved city Heilbronn for you to abide in, instead of con- 
•fining you to the depth of a dungeon. You bound yourself by an oath, 
to deport yourself as stiould become a knight, and patiently and humUy, 
to await the declaration of his Ms^esty's Kir^r pleasure, with regard to 
yon. 

Gortz. Well I Am I not here, and do I not await it ? 

Counselkr. And we are here to announce to you his Imperial Ma- 
jesty's mercy and grace: he pardons you your maniifoLd transgressiona ; he 
revokes the sentence of the ban pronounced against you ; he releases you 
from all well deserved punishment which your irregularities had incurred ; 
and he requires you to acknowledge his goodness with huaoble gratitude, 
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m^f M ft proof of your mibcni»ioa| to sobdcribe (be paper wbich we have 
to lay before you. 

G^rtz. i am, m ever, bk Majest/a faithful subject But a word be- 
tee you proceed-. Where are my people! What is to become of ibemf 

Coun9ellar» . It is not for you to ask questions. 

Oartz. So may the Emperor turn bis face from you, in tlie day of 
your necessity ? They were my associates — my friends ; — they shaU be 
stiU so! What have you done with them? 

Counsellor. We owe you no account of them. 

QoHx, Ah ! 1 had for^; — you do not even consider yourselves as 
bound by any promise, or accountable for any engagement; how tbelt 
eonid I expect; — 

CojmnUoT. Our commission is to lay before you the paper I have 
flsentioned. Submit yourself co the Emperor, and you may then find «a 
opportunity of petitioning for the Kves and liberties of your adheMots. 

Chrtz, Let me see your paper. 

Coumsellor. Secretary, react the paper. 

Socretary (Reads) ** I, Qortz of Berlingen, acknowledge by these pre- 
** sents, that I lately, in opposition to the duty 1 owe the Emperor and 
" the State, have in a rebellious manner—' 

OorxL {InterrHfiing kim^ and with great emotion) Tis ihlse ! I am no 
rebel 1 I never broke my oath of alle^ance to the Emperor; and as for 
the State, I owe it nothing. 

Counsellor. Constrain yourself, and hear further. 

Oortz, ril hear no more! Let him stand forward that can accuse me! 
Did I ever in the course of my life oppose the Emperor or the House of 
Austria? Have I not rather by every action proved, that 1 felt more 
deeply than almost any man, what Germany owes her Sovereign ; and par^ 
licularly what the knights, the free*barons, and the citizens owe their 
Emperor? 1 were inde^ a villain it 1 could be persuaded lo subscribe 
such a felsehood ? 

Counsellor. And yet we have the strictest orders to induce you to da 
so by foir means ; or in case of reAisal, to commit you to the Tower. 

Qortz. To the Tower ! Me. 

Counsellor^ And you must there await your sentence from justice, 
since you refuse to accept it from the hands of mercy. 

Gortz. To the Tower \ you abuse the Imperial authority* To Ihe Tow- 
er! — He never issued such a command. The traitors! To prostitute 
their oaths, their knightly honour, as a lure to entice me into the pit they 
had prepared for me ! To promise me an honourable confinement, and 
then dare to break their word. 

Counsellor. We owe no faith to a robber. 

Oortz. Didst thou not bear the sacred image of that Soveieign, whose 
Majesty 1 honour, even in its despicable counterfeit, thou shouldst eat that 
word, or strangle in the effort. I have been taken fighting In an honour- 
able cause; thou mightest give God thanks, and feel thyself elevated in 
the sight of the world, if thou hadst ever in thy life atehieved so noble k 
deed, as that for which 1 now stand here a prisoner. 

Counsellor makes a sign to the Magistrate^ who rings a belL 

Chrtz. Not in the attempt to secure to myself a miserable gain ; not m 
the endeavour to wrest from an unarmed peasantry, the lands they possess* 
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ed not the power of defending, did 1 stand forward in arnw. To free my 
own vaisals; to guard my own life ! Which of you will pretend that there 
was any thing uiijustihable in that? The Emperor and the State, buried 
in their down cushions, can neither feel our necessities, nor redreaa oor 
grievances. I thank God that one hand yet remains to me; and i feel 
justified in having employed it to defend myself. * 

Enter Citizens, armed with swords and staves, 

Gortz. How now ? 

Counsellor. You would not listen to reason. Seize him as your pri- 
soner J 

Gortz, Is that your purpose? Let not him who possesses not the 
strength of an Hungarian ox, venture to approach too near me ; for by 
my oath, he shall be greeted with such a blow on the ear, from this, my 
iron right-hand, as shall cure him, most efiectually, from the head* ache, 
the tooth-ache, and all other aches that are felt in this world. {Thetf 
attack him ; he strikes several of them to the ground, and wrests a 
sword from the side of one of them. They yield,) Come on ! come 
on ! 1 should like to become acquainted with the bravest of you. 

Counsellor, Surrender yourself! 

Gortz, {With a sword in his hand.) Are yoa now convinced, that, 
at this moment, it depends only on myself, to cut a passage through these 
hare-hunters, and, with one effort, to recover the open fields and my li- 
berty? But I will teach you how a man of honor keeps his word. 
Promise me such a confinement as will not be disgraceful to a knight 
and a soldier, and I will yield my arms, and become again your prisoner. 

Counsellor. Would you prescribe terms to the Emperor, with your 
sword in your hand ? 

Gortz. God forbid! Only to you and your honorable associates. 
(Turning to the citizens*) You may go home to your work, good peo* 
pie. You will gain nothing to requite you for this loss of time, here is 
nothing to be obtained but blows and bruises. 

Counsellor. Seize him, 1 say ! Cannot your affection for your Em- 
peror inspire you with more courage ? 

Gortz, No; — no more than the Emperor would give plaster to heal 
the wounds their courage might occasion them. 

{Enter a Messenger,) 

Messenger. The Ward even now announces from the watch-tower, 
that a body of more than two hundred horsemen approach the town. 
They wound unseen round the heighU of Weinhal, and now threaten 
our walls. 

Magistrate, Lord help us ! What can they mean? 

{Eriier the Ward.) 

Ward, Francis of Sickingen halts before the gates, and acquaints too, 
that he has heard how unworthily, and how treacherously his brother-in- 
law has been treated, and that the Magistrates of Heilbronn have been 
aiding and assisting in the business. He demands satisfaction for their 
conduct, and swears, if he does not instantly receive it, that, in on^ hour, 
the town shall be set on fire at all the four quarters, and delivered up to his 
soldiers, to plunder at discretion. 
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Oortt. BraTe, DoblebroUier! 

Counselhr. Retire, Gortz. ( To the rest) What is to be done ? 

Magutrate. Have compassion apon us, and oar fellow citizens* Sick- 
ingen is ungovernable in his wratb^ and wUl not depart a tittle from 
his word. 

Counsellor. What! shall we suffer him to escape with impunity, who 
has thus braved our, and the Emperor's authority ? 

OeneraL Never— if we possessed forces to maintain our cause; but as 
it is, we should only fall a sacrifice to our temerity, and the affair would be 
in nothing the better. While by yielding, we may secure advantages.** 

From the timidity, but not the justice of these reverend personages, 
awed as they are, by the troops, and the presence of Sickingen, Gortx 
obtains rather favourable terms, and he engages to confine himself within 
the hounds of his own territory, and to hold his estates merely on trust 
until the Emperor should re-invest him with their rightful possession. 
In-^hit retreat at Yarthausen Castle, his martial and active spirit, be** 
comes, after a short while, tired of the peaceful and monotonous inac- 
tivity by which it is chained down, and his old restlessness of temper, 
disturbs the repose, which a more composed and le&s danng mind, would 
have coveted and enjoyed. A tempting opportunity is once more offered 
to his habitual and unreflecting hardihood and generosity, by the alarm- 
ing troubles which now began to tear the heart of the beautiful district of 
Suabia, and to spread ruin, desolation, and terror, over the whole face 
of the country. This was the dreadful hisurrection of the peasants. Mur- 
der and pillage accompanied their steps ; smoking plains, burnt villages, 
hideous and blackened ruins, were left to proclaim where they had been, 
llieir excesses — whether of frenzy, or of vindictiveness — were not con- 
fined to the estates, the mansions, and the persons of the great baronial 
nobles, whom they hated, or by whom they had been trampled on ; but 
involv^, in most instances, the indiscriminate destruction of these amongst 
their own class, who were too conscientious to approve and participate 
in the enormities that were perpetrating, or who were, by age or sex, too 
timid and too feeble, either to resist or join them. The msurgents them- 
selves, were split into parties. There were, even in those days of tu- 
multuary and vulvar revolution, the consoling distinctions of moderation 
and ferocity, — a love of unattainable equality, and incompatible rights, 
as well as a sheer, downright, and insatiable blood-thirstiness; Uiere 
were a species of boorish and uncivic prototypes of Oirondistes^ and of 
Septembrizers. Proposals are made by the more humane and temperate 
of the insurrectionary leaders, to the generous Berlingen, to assume the 
direction of the wild and ungovernable mob; and by the ascendancy 
which it was felt his whole conduct must have won over the passions and 
the conduct of such men, hopes are entertained that their enormities 
may be restrained, then* frenzy curbed, and their old habiu of subordina- 
tkm and quiet, be gradually resumed; in order ultimately to pursue a 
more peaceful and Ic^, as well as more certain way of recovering their 
rights. This overture was sure to enlist in iu favour, the humanity and 
patriotism of our hero, and it was moreover backed by some unequivocal 
threats of violence to himself, and demolition to his castle, in the event 
of his not complying. With the view of preventing a repetition of atro-* 
cities, of restraining th6 violence of the populace, and restoring the 
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country to repose, he accepts the terms. Mid toleoiiily engages 10 eetit»* 
nue fSk command of thoM licentious and tottMileBt troops; and thos, 
gives an indirect sanction to the acenes of rapine and havoc, which the 
more desperate insurgents speedily enact, and which, when too kktOy he 
perceives that he has no longer the authority, or the means to prevent. 
He has all the odium of the mischief which he laboured to avert, and 
has lost the merit of his flood intentions. He is now encompassed with 
twofold peril >-^rDm the dkcontent and mutroy of the more violent amon^ 
the leaders of the peasanty, who plot h» assassmatios'-Hmd from the 
party of Ealhciihelm, who, himself, ia intrusted with the command of a 
vast body of the Imperial forces, to quell the rebellion, and to extermr- 
nate the actors in it. Escaping, by prolnptitude and courage^ from the 
irst danger, he at last falls a victim to the second. Profiting of the 
dissention that divided and weaketied the force of the inanrgentt, the 
Imperial troops, beaded by Adelbert, obtain a complete, though hmrd 
contested victory ; and the unfortunate Oorts is pursued to the last extie- 
mities; here are some touching and powerful situatioiis, and pkt nw s qne 
description* 

Adeibert ^ Fathtnhelm rushes m, foltowtd by his S0ldiers, 

•^ Falkenhelm. Posnethem! punnetbem! they fly! they fly! Letne^ 
ther the night nor the storm prevent you* 1 have certain inteihgence that 
Gortz ia among them. Exert every nerve to secare htm. They say he ia 
dangerously wounded. iEmnmi Soldmrs.) 

Falkmthislm*. (Almt) And when I have thee! — I shall not yet show 
Hwrcy ; if secretly and in prison the mortal sentence be executed! So shaH 
he perish from the memory of asen ; and tbon I oppressed overchaiged 
heart, once more^ beat freely t [JElanf .) 

Mlt>XIGIIT, A DRZAftY rORXSt — 8T0R3I. 

Encampmbnt ofth€ Qtfsixs. 

AnM Woman (one of the Oypsies) sitting t^et afire of sticks. 

Woman, Patch up that hole in the roof, daughter ! the hail beats in 
heavily through it. 

A Child coming in* 

Child. See! Fvc caught a hamster, mother! and there! there are two 
isld'^mice. 

Mother. We will roast them for thy supper ; and thoa shall liave a 
eapof thefVir: why, thou b)eed*st? 

Child. 'Tts the hamster has bitten me. 

Mother. Fetch plenty of dry wood that the fire may burn br^ly 
by the thne thy father comes home : he'll be wet to the skin. 

Enter several Gypsies^ with Children at their back. 
Mother. (To the first) Well, what haat thon brought homewith thee T 
1st Oypsg. Little cnongh. The whole country is up in urms: one's 

life is not sale a moment among them. Two towns are bummg yondef, 

bon&re^bright. 

Mother. Oh I that is the red light then, that shines so bright below 

the sword. Fva been looking at it a long thne. One is grown quite used to 

that fierysign m the heavens, now. 
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Enter the Captdin, Wblf l^hrieks, and other Gypsies. 

Captain* Pid you hear the Wild- Huntsman ? 

Ut Woman. He passed over us like a whirl wind. 

Captain. How the hounds yelled ! wau! wao. 

Wolf. And the whips. cxaok^d. . 

SchrieAs. And the huntsmen hallooed ! Holla ! ho ! 

Mother. The devil has let his whole pack loose to-night. 

Captain. We have been fishing in troubled waters: the peaxantt them- 
sdves are tumed.robberSf aad it Wiould jbe. hard indeed, if we might not be 
permitted to plunder. 

2nd Woman. What have you got, Wolf? 

Wolf. Why there! a leveret and heath-cock: they'll make a famous 
Clipper for us : and a bundle of linen, ^d two pot-ladles, and a bridle. 

Schricks. And Iv'e got a woollen coverlidt and a pair of. bopts^ and a 
tinder box and matches. 

Mother, his all as wiet as xlnng; give it me here: 111 dry it. 

Captain. Hark! a horse! go see who comes. 

Enter GortZj on horsehach. 

Oortz. Oh God, be thanked f fonder is a fire : these are Gjpsies. My 
wounds bleed to death : my enemies pursue |ne : — Holy God ! thou end- 
est cruelly with me. 

Captain. Is rt in peace that thou comest ? 

Gortz. I entreat assistance from you — I am faint to death with loss of 
blood. — Help me to dismount. 

Captain. Help him from his horse. A noble man in person and in 
words. (They asssiat him to dismount : and support him) 

Wolf. {Whispering) It is Gortz of Berlingen« 

Captain. You are welcome. All we possess is at your service. 

Cortz. I thank you. 

Captain. Come into ray tent. (^Exeunt Gortz, supported by Wolf 
and Schricks.) 

INSIDB or THE CAPTAIN's TEWT. 

Captaik, Wolf, Gortz, laying on a kind of Couch. 

Captain. (To Wolf) Call thy mother. Tell her to bring bandages, 
andnroots, to staunch the blood. \Goriz takes off his armoury the Cap* 
tain assists him»] 

Captain. {Offering him clothes) Here is my best suit for you. 

Gortz. May God reward you. 

[The old Woman comes tn, and dresses and binds his wounds] 

Captain. I am heartily glad to be of service to you. 
Gortz. Do you know me ? 

Captain. Who does not know you ? Gortz I our life's blood should 
be sacrificed m thy service. 

Enter Schricks. 

Schricks. A troop of horse arc galloping through the wood ; they are 
Imperialists* 

Ee 
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Captam. Your enemiet! — but they shall never reach yoo* Away! 
Schricks — rouse up our party : we know every turn and winding of the 
wood better than they can do ; and we will steal upon theniy and cut them 
down, before they are aware that we are near them. [ExeuntJ] 

Gortz. [AUmeJl Oh Emperor! — My Sovereign! Robbers protect thy 
children. [A heavy firing heard.'] These wild rough fellows !— they are 
yet staunch and true. 

Woman entering* 

Woman. Fly! Save vourself : the enemy is victorious* 
Gortz. Where's my horse ? 
Woman. Hwrd by. 

Gortz. {Springing w, and without staying to put on his artnour] For 
the last time they shall feel my arm; it is not yet so weak — [Rushes out.] 
Woman. He flies to join our party. 

[Dreadful firing heard^ which appears every moment to approach nearer.'] 

Wolf. [Rushing in, almost breathless.] Away! Away! All's lost— 
Our brave Captain killed— GkNrtz a prisoner. " 

[Shrieking of Women: tumult— flight.] 

MeanUme the unprincipled and ambitious Adelaide has become the wife 
of Falkenhelm; and his desertion of the pure and gentle Maria is terribly 
avenged by the adulterous intercourse which is secretly carried on be- 
tween the partner of his bed, and his own disloyal page, Frederic. The cri- 
minal infatuation of this unhappy boy, hurries him from one deed of guilt 
to another: his flagitious joys are the reward of his equally flagitious services 
in conducting an intrigue between his mistress and the celebrated Charles 
Vth, then residing at the Imperial court, and afterwards the .successor of 
Maximilian. His guilt is consummated, when, by the order of Adelaide, 
and under the notion that he might thus save her from the threaten- 
ed chastisement and seclusion which, the awakened jealousy of her 
injured husband, might speedily inflict, he poisons his master, and, stung 
with remorse and madness, puts an end to his own existence. Before 
the poison has done its deadly work, Maria has come to Falknhelm's 
castle, for the purpose of turning any remnant of affection he may yet 
cherish for her, to her brother Berlingen's advantage ; in order to miti- 
gate, if she cannot avert the sentence, which the rigour, rather than the 
equity of the Iiuperial judges, should pronounce against him. On her 
arrival, her horror may be imagined, when she discovers the alarming 
condition of Falkenhelm ; it is better, however, to extract this powerful 
•cene, than merely to exhibit a faint shadow of it. 

Falkenhelm* s Castlv. 

Adelbert of Falkenhelm. (Rising from a Couch.) 

^' I am so faint— 'SO weak!— my bones are hollow — this burning fever 
has consumed their very marrow. No rest or peace can I taste, night 
or day : horrible dreams torment my broken slumbers. Methought, last 
night, I met Gortz in a forest ; he drew his sword, and challenged me 
to combat: I laid my hand on mine — but my palsied arm refused its 
office: he returned his weapon to its sheath, smiled contemptuously upon 
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me, and passed on. He is a prisoner — and I tremble before him !■ 
Wretch ! thy mce could adjudg^ him to death, and thou shudderest like 
a criminal, before his fleeting shadow in a dream! — And shall he die? 
Clortz! — Gortzl — We mortals, direct not ourselves; demons are allowed 
an ascendancy over us, and they fulfil their horrible pleasures upon us, 
to our destruction. [Seating Atmsei/l] Faint! and yet fainter! — How 
came my nails so blue? — A cold^ cold, consuming perspiration palsies 
every limb. Every thing swims before my sight. Could I but sleep. 
Ah! 

Enter Maria* 

Father of mercies! Let me rest! Let me rest I That form alone, was 
wanting to my torments. She expires ! Maria expires, and her depart* 
ing spirit appears before me! — Leave me! Ohi leave, blessed soul I — 
1 was before, sufficiently tormented. [Hiding his face.] 

Maria, [ Throwing back the light veil which shaded her face.J 
Falkenhelm! it is no spirit; I am Maria. 

Falkenhelm. [Without looking on her,'] It is her voice. 

Maria. I come to supplicate my brother^s life from thee. He is 
innocent. Oh! Falkenhelm! he is innocent, however culpable he may 
appear. 

Falkenhelm. Peace! peace, Maria! *Angel of heaven, heap not the 
tortures of hell upon my soul. Speak no more. 

Maria. And shall my brother die? Falkenhelm, it is horrible! hor- 
rible ! that I need say to thee, he is innocent ; that I must supplicate, 
must kneel to thee, to 4ave thee from the blackest, the foulest of all 
murders. The very depths of thy soul are posaest by mfemal spirits. 
Can thisbe Adelbert? 

Falkenhelm. Thou see'st the consuming breath of death has breathed 
upon me: my strength sinks down unto the grave. 1 was expiring in 
misery, and thou art come to plunge me into <kspair. If I could speak, 
thy proudest hate would melt into pity and forgiveness. Maria! Oh, 
Maria. 

Maria. Falkenhelm, my brother languishes in prison ; consumed by 
age, by sickness, by his wounds. And if thou wert capable of bringing 
hn grey head — [Turning from him with indiscribable angmsh.] Falk- 
enh^m, we should despair. 

[Falkenhelm rings the bell] 
[Frederic enters in extreme agitation and emotion.] 

Frederic. My gracious Lord. 
Falkenhelm. Ine papers there, Frederic. 

[Frederic brings them.] 

Falkenhelm. [Tearing open a packet, and shewing Maria a paper.] 
There is your brother's death warrant. 

Maria. Oh, God of Heaven. 

Falkenhelm. [Tearing it.] And thus I destroy it! He lives. But 
can I again raise the fabric I have levelled with the dust? Weep not 
thus, my Frederic! Dear boy 1 my misery goes to his very heart. 

se2 
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Maria. [Aside.] The hand of death is on him. My heart is torn 
with anguish at the sight of his sufferidgs. How did I love him once ! 
The 6rst affections of my heart were his; and now, I am agam near 
him, every sentiment of tenderness revives. 

Falkenhelm. Arise, dear Frederic! and dry thy tears, I may yet 
fecover. Hope forsakes not the living. 

Frederic: There is no hope— you must die. 

Falkenhelm. I must? 

Frederic. [Springing up^ and almost frcmticly,] Poisoned I poisoB- 
cd ! by your wife — ^by me ! [He rushes out.] 

Faikenhehn. Follow* him, Maria! he is frantic with despafr. [E^iU 
Jdaria.] 

Falkenhelm. Poison from my wife! Horror, horror! I feel it ia 
every vein. Torture and deatH — 

Maria. [Shrieking within.] Help! help. 

Falkenhelm. [Attempting to rise, and un6ible.] Good God ! is cve» 
vhis refused me? 

Maria-. [Entering.] He is gone! he is lost for ever. He nished 
with the swiftness of the wind, to the badcony window, and plunged like 
lightning, into the waves below. 

FtUkenhelm. He is at pea?te! Thy brother' is oat of danger: the 
rest of the judges, and Sackendorf, in particular, are hit friends. Fare« 
well fbr ever, Maria f Leave roe. 

Maria. I will remain with thee, thoa poor forsaken one. ' 

Falkenhelm. Wretched and forsaken indeed* Thou art a fearftil 
avenger, Oh God! My ^ife — 

Maria. Renounce such thoughts, and turn thy heart to mercy; 
calm thy troubled spirit, Oh Adell^rt. 

Falkenhelm. Go f sweet soul I Leave me to my misery. Terrible ! 
Even thy presence, Maria, thy last consolatiohs are torture. 
■ Mkria. [Aside.] Strengthen me. Oh God! My spirit sinka into 
the dust, with his. 

Falkenhelm. Horror! horror! poisoned by my wife? My Frederic 
seduced by this fiend! Now is she wailing, trembling with impatience, 
■the arrival of the messenger, who is to bring her the joyful intelligence; 
who is to whisper to her, "he is dead." And thou, Maria I wherefore 
didst thou come, to arouse every sleeping remembrance of my sins ? 
Leave me. Oh leave me! that I may die. 

Maria. Let me remain with thee. Thou art alone. Imagine me 
thy nurse. Forget all ! May God forgive thee all, as I forgive thee. 

Falkenhelm. Thou spirit of peace and mercy, pray for me! Pray for 
me! My heart is closed. 

Maria. Be comforted ! He will have mercy on thee. ITiou art feint. 

Falkenhelm. I am dying — dying, and yet cannot expire : and in this 
fearful strifip between life and death, are all the tortures of helL . 

Maria. Mercy ! Have mercy. Oh God I upon him. Let one beam of 
thy love visit his despairing heart, that may expand it to peace and to com- 
fort, and dilFuse Ijope — heavenly hope — over his fainting fiouL" ' 

Against the polluted nraideress, however, an invisible, bat vnerring', 
arm is raised, from which^ ^vhen once it prepared to sihite, no crime^ a^ 
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ced tod doomed \u a solemii and midnight assemblage of the membera, 
who, with H^ Free Cotrntf or Fr^^-C^fafy their President, constituted< 
one lof Ibe bwiebes»of. that secret and terrible confederation, which, 
having originated in Westphalia, and spread over the neighbouring cirolee 
of Franconia and Suabia; and having originally no ostensible object, 
bat to strengthen the imperatire or feeble arm of the ordinary courts of 
justice, and to crush, by an unseen, a prompt, and irresistable stroke, 
those culprits, who, bf their rank, their power, their weakh, or their 
ingenuity, might elude and baffle the common and tedious vengeance of 
thns law, — ^was well ^adapted to unsettled and tumultuous periods, like 
that in which it arose, and that (under our present conditions,) in which 
it had arrii^ at its utmost vigour, and its meet effective organization. 
Its origin, like its proceeding, was involved in mysterions darkness. Its 
stroke came like the lightning from the blaek and teeming thunder-cloud, 
and was felt only by its victim, in the instant of his destruction. It received, 
hk its infancy, the connivance of the ordinary tribuaals, to whose aid it 
apparently came; and, partly from the terror of its name, partly from 
the usefulness^ of some ot* its acts, it received in its progress to maturity, 
the tacit sanction of all the powers in the state. The members of this 
formidable association, in their various orders and degrees, were bound 
tc^ther by the strongest links of religious obligation, and of mutual ter« 
ror; and the slightest deviation from the injunctions of . any of their tri- 
bunal, the least breathing, or look, that boraered on a betraval of their 
secrets ; the most distant or loose hint afforded by one of the initiated, 
to an unsuspecting culprit, who had been doomed, or was in danger, was 
sufficient to bring on the pepjured offender, instant and inevitable ruin. 
His crime, was> in their eyes, deeper than treason, and no other process 
was requisite, but that the Knight who witnessed, or 9t<spec/ed his trea- 
chery, should punish it by a violent death on the spot, or as speedily and 
secretly as should b^ found convenient Such an institution, possessed 
of so tremendous and irresponsible an authority, must have proved a fearM 
engine to the views, and, in the hands of pnvate trialevolence, have 
led to alarming and irremediable abuses. In fact, the only sure metl^od 
to screen one's self from so constant, and yet so undefined an evil, that 
always impeded, and might each moment fkll, was to get enrolled in the 
formidable brotherhood; and accordingly, the numbers swelled i about the 
middle of the 15th century, to upwards of an hundred and fifty thousand 
free Knights. If we were called upon, to give it a designation that 
would be almost aft complete and accurate as a description, and shorter 
tlian a rigorotis definition, we should denominate the Westphalian secret 
tribunal, ^^a spscic:s o9 judicial ahd executive freemason rt;*^ 
at first tolerated, then tacitly confirmed, and finally, Kttle short of Om- 
nipotent, over the extensive districts Subjected to its dark and ^nguinary 
sway. Here is a masterly and characteristic sketch, from the pen of Goethe, 
of the above remarkable feature, in the age which he undertook to delineate. 

MIDKIGHT. 

Insiide of ti ruined Chapel, 

[The storm is still heard ragtag mthoutf.(md;stpeepingat intervals thfo^ 
ihe long aule^Cff the buitdina, . Partial and transient glecpns <^ moon" 
light serve to discover the dismantled wifidowSy the mouldering mont 
ments, and the insignia of Knighthood, swords, helmets, and escutche0 
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which are displayed against the walls. In the bach gromnd is an eUiar 
sinking in ruins. Broken pillarSt and fragments of images lie scattered 
around. The ruins are in many places overgrown with ivy^ snom, and 
weeds. Near the altar are two rows of seats. Upon the altar He a 
dagger and a cordJ] 

The Members of the Secret Tribunal disguised in black robes^ are seat^ 
ed on either side the Altar. The Free-graf who is President, behind it.J 

President. Members of that awful Tribunal, which emuls^es heaven in 
secrecy, and impartiality. Ye who have been sworn by the sacred cord 
and dagger, like the Eternal, to adjudge in darkness; like the Eternal, to 
punish in concealment. If vour hearts are free from misdeeds, your himds 
pure from innocent blood, lin high the avenging arm in judgment against 
the guilty, call down vengeance 1 vengeance upon them. 

AIL Vengeance! vengeance* 

President. [To the Assessor] Open the court. 

Assessor. [Kising] I demand accusations agamst the guilty. Let 
him whose heart reproaches him with no crime, whose hand no innocent 
blood has ever polluted ; let him swear by the sacred cord and dagger; bj 
the sacred cord and dagger, let him accuse. 

I St Member. [Rising and advancing] My heart is pure from mis- 
deeds ; my hands from innocent bk)od. May heaven forgive me every evil 
thought, and deny the power of executing it I I raise my l^d in judgment 
against the guilty. I accuse I I accuse. 

President. Whom dost thou accuse? 

1 St Member. [He uncovers his heady and advamdng toward the altar, 
lays his hand upon the dagger] I accuse, by the dagger and the cord, 
Adelaide of Falkenhelm. She has committed adultery — she has seduced 
his paee to murder her husband. The page has judged and punished 
himself Her husband is dead. 

President. Wilt thou swear, by the God of truth, thy accusation 
is true? 

\st Member. I swear ! [He kisses the crou, which forms the handle of 
the dagger.] 

President. Dost thou pledge thyself to suffer the punishment of mur- 
der and adultery, should it prove false ? 

Member. I pledge myself. 

President. Your voices. [ They all give him votes secretly.] 

1st Member. Judge of the secret Tribunal, pronounce sentence on 
Adelaide of Falkenhelm, convicted of adultery and'of murder. 

President. [Rising] Let her die ! Let her die a lingering, double death. 
With the cord and the dagger let her expiate her double, double crime I 
Raise high your hands to heaven, and call down vengeance on her, Ven- 
geance ! Vengeance t in the hands of the avenger. 

All. Vengeance! Vengeance! Vengeance* 

2nd Member. Avenger! Avenger, come forth. 

[2nd Member rises and advances to the Altar.] 

President. Receive here the sacred cord and the dagger, to exterminate 
her from the (ace of the earth ! Wherever thou shalt fUid her, down with 
her to the dust! Judges! who condemn in secret, and, like God, avenge in 
concealment, keep your hearts from crimes, your hands from innocent bl<x)d.'' 

The last scene is nobly and pathetically wrought out. The contrasts 
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h inoxpresaibly affecting, between the beautiful lieht of beaten, and the 
fragrance of reviving nature in the external wond, — and the wrecked 
hopea, the blighted honour, the drooping spirit, and shattered frame of 
the misguided, but heroic Berlingen. 

HEILBROKH. G0RTZ*8 P&ISOST. 
OORTS, EUZABBTH. 

** EUzaheth. I entreat thee, dearest husband, speak to me ! thy silence 
distresses me ; I know it preys upon thine own heart. Come, let me see 
alter thy wounds : they get better every day. In this gloomy desponding 
melancholy, I no longer discover my husband. 

Gortz. Dost thou seek Qortz ? He is long gone for ever. They have 
bereft ine of all that I most valued : my sword, my liberty, my estates, 
and my good name; as to my head — ^what can they do with that? Have 
you heard any thing of George? have you sent Lersen to inquire after him? 

Elizabeth. Yes, my best-beloved. — Roube yourself: you know not 
what favourable changes may yet happen. 

Oortz. He whom God has struck to the earth, shall never raise him- 
self again. I know best the weight that oppresses me. Adversity, I have 
before been accustomed to, and now, it is not Falkenhelm alone, nor the 
peasants alone — nor the death of the Emperor— nor my wounds; — ^but it 
n all combined. — My hour is come. I ha4 hoped to have <lied as I have 
lived — ^but his will be done. 

Elizabeth. Wilt thou not take some refreshment. 

Oort%. No, my love. — See how bright the sun shines without there. 

Elizabeth. 'Tis a beautiful spring day. 

Oartz^ Dear wife ! if thou couldst prevail upon the iailor, to allow me 
to go into his little garden, for half an hour, that I might enjoy the bright 
sun, the clear heavens, and the pure air — 

Elizabeth.' I will fly to request it of him. I am sure he will not 
lefuse. 

TUB OaRDBN of THB PRISOIT. 

Maria^ Lbrsek. 

Maria. Go in, and see how he is. [Exit Lersen.] 

Elizabeth. (Enters, speaking to the jailor) May God reward you for 
your love and indulgence to my Lord. — ^Ah Maria ! What dost thou bring ? 

Maria. My brother^s safety. — But my heart is torn with anguish. Fal- 
kenhelm is dead, — poisoned by his wife. My husband is in danger. The 
princes are too powerful for him; they say he is bk>ckaded and besieged. 

Elizabeth. Do not believe the report— do not mention it to Gortz. 

Maria. How is it with him? 

Elizabeth. The hand of God lies heavy upon him. I feared he never 
would have survived thy return. And George is dead. 

Maria. George, the precious boy. 

Eliabzeth. When tliose wretches set fire to Miltenberg, his master 
dispatched him to restrain their fury. A troop of the ImperialisU sur- 
prised and fell upon them. George! had they all died in the same cause 
as thee, with pure, with blessed consciences, they might have met their 
God! Many perished there; and George among them. He died a soU 
dier*s death. 

Maria. Does Gortz know it? 

Elizabeth. We conceal it from him. He asks me ten times a day if 
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I haf« hMTd of him : tnd tetMh tin cotttHMmlty lo enquire after hinh I 
fear to gire his heart this la^ death-wound. 
Maria. Father in heafeit! what are the hopes of this e»A!-*— 

Enter OortZp Lersen^ the Jailor. 

Oorti. Almighty God ! how calm and peaceful is it under thy hea- 
vens! How free ! — ^Tbe trees pat forth their bv^ds, and hope springs anew 
in every heart— Farewell my lo?e— my branches aie €U( off"— my atiengtb 
sinks down into Uie grave. 

Elizabeth. Shall 1 send Lersen for thy son from the monastery; that 
thou mayest once more see him^ and bless him ? 

Oortx. Nol leave him; he is better thaa I am: be needa Bot my 
blessing. — On our marriage-day, EliEabetbl I little imagined my hfd 
would have ended thus. My 9ld father blessed us; and prayed that a 
progeny of noble brave sons might succeed us.-^Thou hast not heard hioa 
Oh God 1 I am the last of my race. — Lersen, the sight of thee rejoices 
me more in the hour of death, than amid the rage of battle. There mj 
spirit led thine ;r— bow k leans on thee for support, for oosafort. Ah! 
could' I but see George once more! once more catch animsition from his 
glance. — You tix your eyes on the earth and weep? — He is dead! my 
George is dead! — Expire then, Gortzl Tl>ou hast survived thyself; sur-- 
vived the noblest — How did be die? — A heaven! was he taken among 
those wretches? did he suffer as a rebel? 

Elizabeth. No! he perilled in the slaagjhter at Miltenberg: he fought 
like a lion for his liberty. 

Gortz. God be praised! — He was the best youth under the sun; and 
the briLvest — Now let my soul depart ! — ^Poor wife t I leave thee in a 
ruined world. Lersen do not forsake her. — Shut your hearts as care^ 
fully as your doors. The times of dissimulation are arrived, and Liberty 
must bow the neck before it. The wicked, shall govern, with guile, and 
the upright shall fall into their nets. — Maria ! Heaven restore thy hi^band 
to thee! May he never fall so deep, as he has ascended high! — Selbitz 
is dead — and the good Emperor — and my George ! Give me a draught of 
water Heavenly air LifiEitTtl Oh Libertt! [He dies.} 

Elizabeth. (Kneeling beside him) Ascend! Ascend great spirit! — 
The worW wa» thy Prison." 

It has formed no part of our critical habits, to imitate the miserable 
ambition of the small, snarling. Scribblers, who ate never content, but in. 
poking out the deficiencies, and grabbling for the redundancies, and ca- 
ricaturing the eccentricities of kh author's genius, or of a nation's taste** 
To this generation of writers, we bequeath tlie usual topics of their lite- 
rary tattle, — German sentimentality, and German horrors. To our- 
selves, we reserve the honourable task of searching and developing the 
spirit, displaying the beauty and the power' of a work of art,— of exhibit- 
ing impartially, aAer we have conceived with a liberal anxiety, the whole 
meaning and import, the present condition, the prol^able tendency, of 
those productions, in which a master-mind throws out its careless gran- 
deur, or its elaborate harmony and skill; while those glorious em)rts, 
either by sudden revolutions, or by delicate and imperceptible transitions, 
lead ultimately to that high state of improvement, and aim, if they Can- 
not arrive, at that ideal perfection, in which the blemishes, inseparable 
from every human concern, are absorbed; or at leaM, for the sake of 
which, they ought to be overlooked and forgotteii. ' c. b. b. 
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This play, whatever be its fate on the stage» will never cease to delight 
in the closet, beine, as Bishop Warbarton observes, " among the noblest 
efforts of that sumime imagination peculiar to Shakspeare, which soars 
above the bounds of nature, without forsaking sense/' Macbeth, the 
Tempest^ and Midsummer Night's Dream, present us different pictures of 
sopematural agents, all exquisitely adapted to the particular purposes 
which were supposed to call them forth, and all in unison with popular 
ootioos prevaihng at certain times, or in certain countries. Tlie author« 
indeed, with his usual disregard of chronology, has^ in this play, given to 
a very early age of Grecian story, a set of aerial beings of a much later 
period, and has even gone so far as to convert the chaste nymphs of Diana 
into modem Nuns, and the Goddess herself into a Mother Abbess, when 
he makes Theseus threaten Hermioae, if she continue disobedient to 
her father — 

For aye, to be in sbady cloiiter *mured« 

To lite a barren sifter ali your Hfe, 

Chanting £iint hymns to the cold fruitless aoooa. 

For imgvlarities of this kind, all Shakspeare's readers are prepared^ and 
easily forgive incongruities so amply redeemed by that power of poetic 
imagination which hurries the reader along wiUi it, and allows him no time • 
to liMen to the coldness of critical objection, or to dwell on minor ble- 
mishes aod imperfections. Shakspeare knew that the whole drama was illu- 
sion, and that if he could impose on the fancies of his spectators in main 
points, there was little fear of (civing offence by petty inconsistencies* 
The preservation of character, be that character of what nature it might, 
was what he looked to, and in the great variety of characters which he has 
drawn, and the consummate art with which those characters are supported, 
consists the peculiar felicity of his dramatic genius. 

In a remark on an expression in the 4tli Act, Dr. Johnson seems to 
have fallen into a mistake not quite compatible with the acuteness of 
criticai judgment. ** I know not (he says,) why Shakspeare calls this a 
Midsunwier Night's Dream, when he so carefully informs us that it 
happened on the night preceding the first of May." The criticism would 
indeed be just, had Shakspeaie called it the Midsummer Ni^t's Dream^ 
but the mode in which he has given the name, shews that he had no 
locality of that kind in his view, aod that he meant only to give a fanciful 
appellation to a child of his own brain. It was one of his Midsummer 
Night's Dreams. It was an offspring of his own rich and playful fancy, 
not a real representative of historical occurrences, and therefore, from the 
agency of his fairies delighting to gambol in summer nights, he has cha- 
racterized it as il Midsummer Night's Dream. 

The custom of writing closet dramas, so common at present, and I 
may add so generally turning out to be a misapplication of talents capable 
of more useful contribution to the interests of literature, seems to have been 
unknown to the antients, and unheard of among the modems, until long 
after the days of Shaks^are. He therefore wrote his dramas for the pur- 
pose of theatrical exhibition, and his subsequent neglect of those compo* 
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sitions, fthews that he never contemplated any other. Vet some of them, 
and particularly the Tempest and Midsummer Night's Dream, might 
seem to render this dqubtful from the difficulties of finding fit represen- 
tatives for his aerial beings. Even now, I suppose, were there no other 
objection, it would be far from an easy task to get them adequ^^tely per- 
sonated. Bui in Sbakspeare*8 time, Uie fair sex adorned the theatre only 
by their beauty, as silent spectators of the performance, the parts of wo- 
men being always filled by boys or young men, selected for their feminine 
appearance. For this purpose it was necessary to have perpetual recruits 
of young males, and the number of these in constant training for the stage 
rendered it no very difficult matter to find suitable representatives of Ariel, 
Oberon, and the rest of his fairy crew. We learn incidentally from 
Hamlet's conversation with the players, that those puerile performers 
sometimes acted whole plays, and were very favourably received by the 
public, though Shakspeare does not appear firiendly to the innovation, be- 
cause, however skillful they might be in the repetition of their parts, sound 
judgment could never reconcile itself to the incongruous exhibition of 
children aping the mannerts, and wearing the garb, of kings, heroes, 
warriors and statesmen. This superabundance of unfledged actors shews 
that enough were then to be procured for all those characters in which, 
with decorum and propriety, they might be introduced. Very small profits 
must have sufficed for the support of players in Shakspeare*s time, for there 
were many companies, and all of them probably numerous. This we learn 
from the great number of the Dramatis Personce in some of his plays, 
whom he would hardly have introduced, had there been any great difficulty 
in filling their places. But the theatre, when once established, became, 
if not the sole, the principal scene of evening amusement to all ranks. 
It succeeded the manlier sports and exercises of the morning, and suffisred 
no interruption from dinner parties, all of which were ended before the 
hour of opening the play houses. The refinements of wealth and luxury 
had not then inventea that variety of public and private attractions for the 
killers of time, and the seekers of pleasures, which restless ingenuity is 
now ever increasing ; so that we the less wonder at the number of scenic 
exhibitions then in operation, particularly when we consider that the 
dramatists of the day were headed by — a Bhakspeare. 

Scene 9nd. — Few indeed, I believe are they, who, having passed 
through many stages of man's chequered life, will not find in their bosoms 
a chord responsive to the sentiments contained in the following beautiful 
and pathetic lines; — 

Ab me ! for aught tliat erer I cotild read. 

Could ever hear by tale or history, 

The course of true love never did run smooth n 

But either it wasi difiereot in blood. 

Or else misgrafted in respect of years. 

Or else it stood upon the choice of friends ; 

Or if there were a sympathy in chmce. 

War, death, or sickness did lay siege to it. 

Making it momentary as a sound. 

Swift as a shadow, short as any dream, 

Brief as the lightning in the collied* night. 

♦ Gloomy. 
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On poetry like this, it is needless to expatiate — -every cultivated mind per- 
ceives its beauty— every feeling heart admiU ite truth. 

Scene 4th. — •* In this scene, (says Dr. Johnson,) Shakspeare takes 
advantage of his knowledge of the theatre, loj-idicule the pretensions and 
competiuons of the players, &c.*' Truly if he does so, it is in a manner 
very far from mortifying their vanity, as between the absurdity of the 
Athenian clowns, and the management of a regular theatre, it would be 
very difficult to find any striking resemblance. The probability seems to 
be, that if any ridicule is intended, the direction of it was not to tlie 
stage of which he himself was a member, but to the passion for private 
theatricals, so oflen got up by persons fancying that they possessed talents 
for the stage, but generally exposing themselves to ridicule, for under- 
taking what they were unable to perform. This has frequently occurred 
in later days, and among persons very far above the condition of Bottom 
and his asssociates. Shakspeare, it is likely, thought, like other sensible 
men> that the business of acting should be left to its public professors, 
and that they» whose vanity had induced them to become their rivals, would 
have been much more wisely employed in confining themselves to their 
proper spheres. 

Theobald has a grave note upon the forgetfulness of Shakspeare, who 
makes the manager in the opening scene, specify characters which do not 
afterwards appear, and at the end, introduce others never mentioned be- 
fore. The critic forgot that the clown's tragical mirth is just what it was 
intended to be, a series of laughable blunders from beginning to end. 

Act 2nd-^Scene ^nd:— - 

6b, — 1*11 meet by moonlight proud Utania. 
J'lV.^ What jeaioui Oberon 1 

Surely it should be ill met by moonlight, &c. The king and queen of the 
fairies meet in ill humour, in consequence of their quarrel about a boy of 
her's, which he wished to have, but she stubbornly retained. In this 
scene of mutual upbraiding, the queen, in very poetical language, repre- 
sents the mischief done by their broils, the blame of which, she of course, 
as a dutiful wife should do, lays upon her husband Oberon. Rivers over- 
flow, sickness abounds^ and the seasons are inverted. On this statement 
there are long explanatory and critical notes, by Warburton and Johnson, 
the latter of whom recommends the transposition of some lines, as an 
improvement of the text. It is, I think, an improvement, but hardly 
necessary. We are not to understand Titania too literally ; she evidently 
exaggerates, for the purpose of rendering Oberon's perverseness more 
glaring. Were the fact really so, it would be complained of by some of 
Uie characters in the play, none of whom take the least notice of these 
pernicious inversions ot nature. It is b. fairy tale. For 

The human mortab want their winter heret 

Dr. Johnson proposes to read 

The human imyr t^^* want their wonted year, 

and according to his transposition, it improves the passage. But I believe 
the meaning to bcfj that the accustomed social pleasures of winter, "no 
night (as she says,) being now with hymn and carol blest," are, by this 
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transposiUon of the seasons and iu aUeirfaBt ills, no longer enjoyed as they 
have been by those of human race. 

Titania relating the birth of the boy, whose niother was her great favour- 
ite, and with whom on that account, she was determined not U> part, 
uses these words, — 

Full often she hath gOMiped by my side^ 

And Mt with me on Neptune's yellow sands. 

Marking the embarked trader on the flood ; 

When we have laughed to see the sails conceiTe 

And grow big bellied with the wanton wind. 

Which she, with pretty and with swimming gate 

Following, (her womb then rich with my gay squire,) 

Would imitate ; and sail upon the sand 

To fetch me trifles— 
On this, Dr. Warburton thus remarks— "foUowing^what? she did not 
follow the ship> whose motion she imitated, because that was on the 
water, and she on the land;"— he therefore proposes to read "fdlying, 
t. e. wantoning in sport and gaiety." Dr. Johnson calls this a very mge- 
nious note, but since follying is a word of which he knows no example, 
and since following a ship that sailed on the coast, is not a very Tioleiit 
trespass on propriety of speech, he declines to adopt the mgemous amend- 
ment. In my humble opinion, both these critics have been auskd by tka 
parenthesis, the removal of which, would restore the Poei*s meaning^. 
For what in reality did this playful lady follow for the purpose of imitating 
ships big bellied by the wanton wind ? Clearly as I think, her own preg- 
nant protuberance. In plain English, she followed her belly, which she 
playfully thrust forward, to make it resemble the swelling of the sail. 
rofloF the ship, she did not, for she is represented as running to and fro. 
Previous to this note, 1 should have mentioned the following lines — Fogs 
and rain, says Titania, 

Have every pelting river made so prood» 
That they have oveibom (heir continents: 

Dr. Johnson prefers petty to pelting, but thinks the latter right, because 
the word, as he Uuly observes, is used in other places in nearly the same 
sense, — paltry, I think better than either. Overborn their continents, 
signifies, he says, bom down, or broke their banks, because in Lear it is 
said that — close pent guilts, rive (or burst through,) their concealing conti- 
nents — ^but the cases are not analogous, — guilt hid in the breast, is not very 
like water flowing in an open channel ; the plain meaning is — ^that the 
rivers have overborn, t. e. overflowed their banks, and inundated the 
country. 

The next scene represents Shakspeare's celebrated compliment to Eliza- 
beth, the Virgin Queen, under the title of " a fak vestal throned by the 
west," introduced by the author of Waverly so happily in his Kenilwortb, 
the most interesting parts of which, are those that bring her Majesty 
before the reader. Oberon begins the confeieiice with his attendant fairy 
in the ic^owing manner, — 

My get. lie Pock come hither, thou remenher'st 
Since oace I laA upon a pionumtoiy. 
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And leazd t Memudd on a dolphin's back 
Uttering such diitc«t and bannoBioiis -soonds^ 
lliat the rede sea grew civil at her song, 
And eertatn itan'shot madly from their spheves 
To hear the sea Maid*8 music. 

Puck," I remember, ficc. 

This ftbort and fanciful introductioD seems to me> merely intended to de- 
signate the insular situation of his vestal's kingdom, and to point out 
more unequivocally the royal object of his refined and elegant flattery. To 
•ee the throned vestal, against whom, the little heavenly archer directed 
the full force of his shaft, he must have been near that ocean which encir- 
cled her kingdom, and on which her Nav^ so triumphantly rode. Surely 
tlie very last thing in the Poet's thoughts on such an occasion, would be 
a conveyance of like adulation to the rival and enemy of Elizabeth, the 
^ject of her jealousy, the object of her leara, and the object of her hatred. 
Yet, has Dr. Warburton, in a very long and laboured note, retained by 
Dr. Johnson without any remark, endeavoured to prove that the fascinating 
syien on the dolphin's back, is no other than Mary Queen of Scots. 
That it is ingeniously supported, I admit, but it seems to me to be oa 
grounds exactly similar to the ingenuity of Pope undertaking to shew that 
his Rape of the Lock, was a dangerous, disloyal, and wicked libel. Se^ 
▼eral of Pope's comments do really point with considerable force to estab- 
lish the pretended conclusion, though every one knows it to be a mer« 
Jeux cTesprit. Warburton indeed does not consider the compliment as 
flattering to any thing but her beauty and accomplishments, and even 
says, that as he styles Elizabeth a Vestal for her chastity, so Mary is 
made a Mermaid for her want of it. She is called a Mermaid, he savs, 
to ** denote her beauty and intemperate lust," and for the justice of this 
Mermaiden character, Horace is quoted: — 

ut turpiter atrum 
Desiorat in piscem mulier fonnosa supeme. 

What reference this quotation has to the case does not easily appear, 
nor could it bear the smallest analogy without a clear proof that the mo- 
dem poet took his notion of the diaracter from the words of the antient. 
Unfortunately for the critic, he has himself produced a passage from 
Shakspeare, which shows that want of chastity was not included in Shak- 
speare's notion of a mermaid. On the contrary he employs the appella- 
tion in cm opposite sense, and upon an occasion wheie he means to confer 
sincere and deserved commendation. 

Oh train me not, sweet mermaid with thy note. 
To drown me in thy sisters flood of tears. 

After which the speaker adds, addressing himself to Luciana who had 
mistaken him for the husband of her sister, 

Sing syren for thyself, and I will doat ; 

Spread o'er the silrer waves thy golden hairs, &c. 

Thus Antiphalis of Syracuse addresses the Lady whom he admires, and as- 
pires to marry, and to whom be would never have addressed such language^ 
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had his idea of Mermaid and Syren corresponded wilh that of Doctor War« 
burton, or been considered to convey a charge of immodesty. In Shak- 
speare's time (which is all we have to do with) it was only used in a com- 
plimentary sense, and to denote the attractive melody of woman's voice. 
This unfortunate quotation from the Comedy of Errors, is therefore I ap- 
piehend sufficient to undermine this curious fabric of Warburton*s cri- 
ticism. 

The stars shooting from their spheres, to hear the mermaid's music, are 
supposed to designate those great men whom Mary's arts and attractions 
brought to an untimely end. It is not the worst of the critic's conjectures, 
but too vague to establish his conclusion. There was nothing to prevent 
their returning to their spheres a^^ain, as we do not hear of their having been 
drowned by their frolic. The Dolphin^ Warburton considers as an evi- 
dent allusion to Mary who had been at an early age betrothed to the 
Dauphin of France. Had the match taken place, there would have been 
good ground for the Mermaid*s position as representative of Mary^ for 
riie certainly would have rode him if she could. 

Bottom is very diverting throughout, both with and without his ass's 
l^d, which is seldom the case of those who are unfortunate enough oc- 
casionally to wear one. 

Act 5. — The character of Theseus in this play, possesses a dignity 
worthy of the hero, some of the most beautiful passages, as well as the 
most generous sentiments, being put into his mouth. Of the former is 
the following, which though so well known, none will regret to see re-* 
peated.. 

The madman and the lover and the poet. 

Are of imagination, all compact. 

One tees more devils than vast hell can hold. 

The madman : while the lover all as frantic, 

Sees Helen's beauty in a brow of Egypt, 

The poet's eye in a fine phrensy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven. 

And while imagination bodies forth. 

The forms of things unknown, the poet*s pen. 

Turns them to shape, and gives to aixy nothingr 

A local habitation and a name. 

One of my objects in bringing forward an effusiorr of genius, not to fe 
excelled in the whole compass of poetic record, is, the exhibition of a pot- 
trait, to which the author himself bears so exact a resemblance. 

The kind heartedness of the hero appears in his preferring the humble 
clown's endeavour to please, to the more laboured compliments of supe- 
rior flattery. When Hypolita urges their utter inability, saying they can 
do nothing in this kind. Theseus answets 

The kinder we, to give them thanks for nothing 

Our sport shall be to takM what they mittalu; 

And what poor duty cannot do. 

Noble respect takes it in might not merit. 

Where I have come, great clerks have purposed, 

1 o greet me vnth premeditated welcomes. 

When I have seen them shiver and look pale^ 

Make periods in the midat of sentences^ 
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And in fonclu^on dumbly have broke off. 
Not paying me a welcome — trust me I sweet* 
Oat of this silence have 1 picked a welcome. 
And in the modesty of fearful duty, 
I read as much as frofn the rattling ^ongue. 
Of saucy and audadoos eloquence—. 
Dr. Johnson proposes to read the fourth line thus-^ 
Moble respect takes not in might but merit. 

It 18 I think a good emendation, and which ought to be received, if, as 
he supposes, the word might must be understood to mean ability. But 
may not might here have reference to the verb may, instead of the sub- 
stantive denoting power — the generous mind considers what these poor 
people might dp, was their performance as good as their intention, not 
what their actual merit as players really does. I have sometimes thought 
that Shakspeare may have writjten meant, by careless transcribers after- 
wards changed to might, a word which in any view of the passage seems 
, unsuitable to the sense. Meant, for meaning, is no doubt a licentious use 
of a participle for a noun, but not very uncommon with such writers as 
Shakspeare. The insertion of "humble*' after "poor" in the third line, 
would improve both metre and sense. I would therefore propose to read 
both lines thus — 

And wh^ poor, humble duly cannot do. 
Noble respect takes it in meant not merit, 

Of the next play in the series, The two Gentlemen of Verona, Dr. 
Johnson's observations are so judicious, as to render it unnecessary to' 
offer any remarks. 
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We tread the pure soil where our forefathers lie. 
And we look on the shrine of the Holy and High : 
llio' a world be the gift, and the forfeit be death, 
Wp ^um at the bribe, and we laugh at the threat. 

For we hear but the God of our fathers, whose name 
In the face of the spoiler, we bless and proclaim ; 
Who will tread down the foe in his wrath as of yore. 
And to Judah the light of his love will restore. 

Tho' their limbb by the torture and flame be decayed. 
And in silence and shame in earth's bosom be laid ; 
They will spring from the sod like tlie summer sun's track, 
Unscath*d by dM lire and unharmed by the rack* 

Let the song of the virgins sound sweet on the gale ; 
Let the harp be our mourner — the timbrel our wail ; 
Let the foe OD oar hte in despondency dwell 
Ik the smile of our trioniph our country's fSurewell ! 



( 248) 
FROM THE ITALIAN OF FIUCAJA. 



I. 
REMORSE. 

Not the fierce tiger breatlung from hu eyee 
Terror and wrath — nor on a burning soil 
llie startled aerpent lyringing from hia coiU 

When pobed on end the traveUer acea him nae. 

Ko— nor the hok that deavea the moiatain'a bror; 
Nor the prond thond'ring toirent'a giant force 
That leapa the bounds, and roshes from its course. 
With deeper fear the shepherd's heait can bow. 
Or acare the timid flock more frightfolly 
Than Conteignce and its horroia harrow me. 

No — nor the liixy of hell's deep abyas 
Hath pow'r t* inflict a shaiper pang than this 
Which sears and withers up my boeom now. 



II. 
PROVIDENCE. 

As a fond mother her young group beholds. 

And with a bommg heart above them bends — 

One kisses on the brow-^one to her bosom folds. 

Whilst one clings by her knee — one from her foot depoids. 

And to their looks— s^bs — attitudes attends 

Whaterer wants or wishes they unfold. 

To this a glance — ^to that a gift extends. 

And frowns or unites with love that ne'er grows cold. 

Thus watcheth Providemee with sleepless eyes. 
And comforts one, and one with hope imphnts, 
And bears to all^ and aid to all supplies. 
And if, at times, insensate to our wants. 
Because unasked the boon — alone denies— 
Or feigns denial, and denying grants. 



(24&) 
THE FINE ARTS IN IRELAND. 



In the present state of society, wetnist it h not necessary to point out 
to the public, the obvious and generally admitted fact, diat the pro- 
gress and cultivation of the Fine Arts, are closely connected with the 
prosperity and rank of a nation. We have advanced so far in civilization, 
even in Ireland, as to be convineed of this truth. We are a people too, 
whose very, constitution would seem to fit us both for the study and ap^ 
preciation of works of Art ; quick and sensitively cdive to surrounding 
objects, the very temperament of our minds leads us captive to the attrac- 
tions of the graphic muse. Why is it then, it may be asked, that Ireland 
has not as vet made the same character in Arts, that her enemies ooncede 
to her in eloquence,, in literature, and in arms ? This is an enquiry very 
interesting to those who desire to encourage and elevate the Arts of Ire- 
land, but is not perhaps so easily answered as one might at first suppose; 
linked and involved as it is, with so many operating causes. Before we 
cam hope them to account satisfactorily for this strange anomaly in our 
countrymen, we must particularly investigate, and carefully examine not 
only the national character generally, but likewise attend to the national 
peculiarities of the Irish people. And before we convict them of apathy 
towards the Arts, we must ask, have they had placed before them those 
works that seize upon the mind, and lay hold of its sympathies ? Has the 
graphic muse of our country, like her sister of poetry, flung, in the abun- 
dance of her powers, those melodies of feeling that rouse every generous 
and ennobling impulse of the heart, that teaches us the dienity of thought, 
and repays us with an elevation of sentiment? If it shall appear that the 
Artists of Ireland have not so sought for distinction, Uien shall the 
enquirer say, and say truly, that the cause he looked for, lay not in 
the Art nor in the people, but is to be found solely in the misdirection 
of the Artisfs own efforts. If they have been more anxious to paint well, 
than to think deeply ; if their works have not been so much the c<mduit$ 
qf thought f as the mere vehicles of colours and o( forms; if, in short, 
they have been appealing to the 0yey and not through that organ to the 
mind ; if they have been content with having arrived at the porch, but 
have not entered the temp1e,-^then will it appear that the Artists, not the 
public, are to blame. These opinions may possibly give offence toso me, may 
be supposed to be invidious and unkind, but they are not meant to offend, 
th^ are not c^red in a spirit of unkindness — ^they come from an ardent 
andf sincere friend to the Artists of Ireland — ^they aie the convictions that 
have resulted from many years application to the su^ect, and a close in^ 
vestigation of it, both here, in England, and on the Continent. 

In England we may date the study of the Arts (in the liberal accepta- 
tion of the term,) from the establishment of the Rotal Academy; 
With the.rise and progress of the Arts there, since that period, as illus- 
trative of our view of the subject, our business at present more immediately 
lies. To. it we shall therefore apply ourselves at present, and in a future 
number consider the advantages that must result to our country from the 
eilablishment of " The Royal Hibernian Academy^ Dublin." 

That the people of England are indebted to the Royal Academy, not 
•nly for the intellectual enjoyment which a cultivated taste afibfds, but 

Gg 
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also for t^ ablid advantages, which, as a manufactoring and commercial 
nation, they unqaestionably denize from the improvement of Arts amongst 
them, is a truth that will readily be admitted; that they were slow to pa- 
tronize the Arts, is well known, but the cause of their apathy is not |^- 
baps so generally known. It may possibly be thus accounted for, — it is 
certainly true, tMt some of the cleverest men that England has predated, 
appeared just at the ibrmation of the Royal Academy, or very soon after 
that period, but it is e<|ually trae that they were not of that wsdk in the 
Art that could have excited much of gmeral interest wHh the public* The 

Suitv or beautjf of some of Reynolds's best Portraiu were oocasioiialW 
;; the medL d^ity of some of his Infant Heroes, may also haw pleased, 
and the playfulneBS of some of his Cupids as link boyt and teachers of 
arkkmetict must likewise have delight^ those who could foel the proper 
application of the satire; the piotures<}ue intricacy of some of QAiNsnor 
souoh's scenes, and the rural simplicity of his Cottage groups, no doubt 
were also admired; but the soul-sttrriag productions of that vigorous and 
origmal Painter, Hooaetit, were those on which public attention weie 
most undividedly given, because they were just such works as could be 
lead and understock by the general mass of mankind. As to West, it 
lequiied a cultivated taste to appreciate his excellencies, and hence it was, 
that until a fyw years before his death, his works were not sufficiently 
▼alued* Wilsom's stiidies lay still n|ore out of the beaten path— hn se- 
lections of forms and the splendour of his effects, neoessarSy limited his 
admirers to the feWf on whose minds the sublimities of nature are nn» 
pressed-^rhe was therefore too levroed for the ignorant. LouTBBaBO^ao^ 
came nearer to the wants of the people, he was consequently looked at, 
and ^nployed; he had certainly talents, if they had been properly applied, 
that would have obtained distinctions for him in any Academy; b]Bt he was 
so much mcMe attentive to the manual^ than to the inteReotoal purts of his 
profession, that he very naturally subsided into a merely dextsrous man- 
nerist, — worked a great deal*-4houg^t very little, and bec^mv at last, a 
very Steam Engine of Painting! Not so was poor BAuaY, he laboured 
to be great, he aimed at a noble elevation in his art, he felt as those great 
men have felt who went before him, his were the soarings of an ambitious 
jnind^-but his course lay too high for common observation, he may be said 
to have lived and painted for posterity , and was neither known nor valued 
bv his contemporaries; he suffered, keenly suffered, cdl the horrors of ne^ 
gleet and disappointment, and dug a grave for himself, whilst he was 
raising a monument to his country I Poor Baret ! The greater number 
of the other members, and almost the entire mass of annual exhibitor! 
were mere slaves to mles-^beartless and unimpassioned imitators of each 
other's pictures; the consequence wi^, that each year save to the people 
9^ exhibition of works equally remote from nature find from art, and dis- 
tinguished from that which immediately preceded it, but by a more novel 
and more whimsical deviation froin the dignity and simplicity of truth. 
No wonder that the public generally remained uninformed and unexcited-^ 
diey were satiated with the eternal round of those heartless productions-^ 
they visited the exhibition, it is true, but they did no morel At last, a 
new order of things appeared, TuairtR, the British Claude^ stood forth, 
the accomplished Calcot soon followed; LAWRSNCfc, Shss, OwEir, 
Philli?s asserted and maintamed the true dignity of Portrait Painting. 
CoLLxvSi the GohkmiUi of Landscape Painting^i tiext made his wajr Ml 
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the iMart; \0A Ae gveiil re/hrmer of modem Art was yet to appear, jt 
waaraeen^ for Wi£kis to shew to bis brethrea that the legitimate use of 
Aft, is toimpresa sentiment — to excite feeling* — to enKst the sympathiea 
af dke heart— to contey instraelion; then foik^red Mu£itBAi»ir, and lastly 
the LaaiiES and Newtoits of tibe present day. The exhibition at So« 
nerMl House is now no k>nger a seene of conflict between the flutter of 
the canvas and the glittering of the frames ; each work speaks inteHigtbly 
to tke spectator, the public mind beats responsively to the appeal — ^the 
people now value ^be Art, because they feel its power ^ and the great room 
ef the Academy now prof ea the truth of Sir Jm^ua Reynolds^ obserra-* 
tion, when he said that *^ a room hung with pictures, is a room hung with 
thoughts:' 

Thus far our efiTorts have been to shew that there is no practice so des- 
tructive to genius, as that which proposes to itself a aisplay of mere 
manual dexterity. The only true excellence a picture can have, and the 
one therefore that the painter should aim at, is to be mentally impressive; 
but to substitute the dexterities of the hand, for the soul-stirings of the 
.mind, is to degrade the art; it is to mistake the means for the end, to ar- 
range words without a meaning, to form sentences without a thought* 
lliat this practice marred the early progress of the British school cannot be 
denied. Had the English Artists fifty yean^ agd, like the Painters of the 
present day, boldly come up to naturo^ad they thought with their patct^, 
as well as painted with them, the public would not have been so tardy in 
yielding to the influence of the art, but their works, ^nerallv, spoke not 
to the heart : they appeared not to have felt th^r subject, and the specta- 
tor, consequently, understood not the if Pictarea* To guard the Artists 
of Ireland from a practice that so long retarded the Hberal cultivation of 
British art, is the sole object of the writer of this little essay ; and if he 
shall have been so fortunate as to have given a proper direction to the 
talents of even one of hie countrymen^ he wilF have just cause of happiness. 
He feels, and so does every ianpartial OHm in Ireland, titat there is no lack of 
graphic talent among her people, if so unworthy, and so unjust an opinion 
could have gained ground, the Exhibition held at the Royal Hibernian Aca- 
demy last year must have removed it. Many of the works in that Exhi- 
bition have shown that there are Artists now in Dublin, who could win dis- 
tinctions in any Academy in Europe; but pTaced as they are amongst a peo- 
ple, unacquainted (geoetfally speaking) with the true and dignified power of 
Art, it is not to be wondered at, if tb^ should be foand tbo frequently mi- 
nistering to the uncultivated tastes of ttiose who emfdoy'thcm. To stop this 
compromising truckling with ignorance, is the wish of the writer. The Arts 
never can mount to their proper level in the hands of him whose profession 
is a trade; he that would raise the standard of others taste, must first ele- 
vate his own; in truth the intelleoteal rang^ Of graphic vision b not paral- 
lel with common pursuits. The puUie nmd mast therefore be taught by a 
proper direction of Art, what its real powera are, then, but not until then, 
will the nation feel the influence of either the Pencil or the Chisel, because 
until then she wiH very justly estimate the productions of either, but as the 
work of the hand, not aa tAie effutiott Of the mind. 

It may possibly stiike many readeralift>m what haa beM urged, that those 
aabjects only, which are of mgh importanet, (in the general acoeptatkm of 
the term) should be chosen by the Painter; bat this is not the intention of 
the writer. He cares not how humble or simple the subject seleoted may be i 

og2 
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he is only dcwroui that it may be |Mit ftwth wder such cffecto, and linked cmty 
with such combinations as strictly and forcibly characterise that class of 
subject. Thus can the humblest order of natural objecU speak, and speak 
with effect to the heart ; treated in this manner they win attention, they 
are the language of nature's self, and arc therefore impressive; but when 
they are chosen merely to display some pityful acquirement of hearttess 
technical Art — some flourish of outline, or senseless combinatk>n of colours ; 
then they are not only un'mtcresting to the learned, but umntelligible to the 
Tulgar; and thus b Nature's alphabet, by an unenlightened hand, been 
made to produce a species of graphic enigma^ instead of an eloquent and 
intelligent language. 

Y. 



SONNET. 

FHOM THE ROMAIC 



'< Ad nom cbe Graoo Bsoqtte,.' 



«' Non inMgntr ta serritQ, ne regno. 

••Paieegeie tbanindi « i4ceiid» 

«' Maochiato* 4 vcro, ogni contnda ban qiuuu 

«< Di qaetts tern a Uberta par sacva ; 

'* Ma il sangue ognor^jui u lavo col aangne ; 

^* Ne aodaa manoo TeBdioator poi nud." 

ALnwBU — TmoUon. 



O lotely land of Greece ! ihy noon-tide Uase 
Of aplendoor that had aet in Othman gloom ' 
Is risen again— naliona beheld ^le bloom 

Of hopes, — the twilight dawn of glorious days. 
Break thxo' a night of bondage, and the hase 
Thaft clouded freedom ; — ^now those fires relume 

That lit iq> Taloor, and the poet's lays: — 

GeoQ* great souls! thy sacred cause is dear * 
To erery freeman, precious as the fight 
Of HesTen'f sweet radiance, or its ^tal Iveath : 

With hearts of -eztacy, what millkms hear 
Those deeds herdc« mid «chieTements trightv 
That «vown ihy strogi^ with a victor wreath. 

W. K. T, 



( ?«3 ) : 

THE STRANGER, 

A SKETCH. 

[I drew aside the veil. — It was Uie portrait of a young man of liandsomB 
mien, intelligent countenance, and rich sparkling eye. I'he head reclined 
despondingly on the open palm of ihe right hand. There was a shade 
of melancholy on the cheek and brow, that seemed to originate less in 
worldly disappointment, broken hopes« or any of the other petty but 
predominating ills and anxieties " that flesh is heir to," than in the very 
excess and inteneity of feelings, which from boyhood sent a powerful 
current throu^ his veins. About the mouth indeed, there lurked some- 
thing that indicated a satirical tendency, as if he had been accustomed 
to sneer at the follies, and weaknesses of mankind. It may be a delusion 
of the mind, but methought there was that in the entire cast of features, 
which spoke of an untimely grave, ^ an early sundering of all the affections 
that had been spun around the heart, and formed the very essence, and 
the aroma of existence. The eye particularly attracted my attention* 
There was a wealth of tenderness, of generosity, of genius, in its glance. 
No man could gaze on it for a moment, and not feel that the mental 
soil must have been rich, fertile, exuberant. I was ruminating on the 
irreparable loss, which the extinction of such a fine spirit, must have been 
to the few and the friendly, what a blank created by his premature fall, 

when my friend entered — Who was this? said he. " Young W of M — ^' 

I replied — " of whom I have been so frequently speaking to you. That 
" is almost all that remains to me of that kind, anectionate, and talented 
" fellow. There are indeed a few manuscripts of his in my possession, 
" and numerous letters, which, though written at a very early age, are really 
" worthy of coming before the public, and, with the assistance of my friend 

" B , shall one day or other appear. This," shewing him a large quarto 

volume, '' contains many little tales touched off simply, and Crayonlike, 
and one of which, /'the Stranger," I am at present engaged in having 
copied for the Irish Quarterly. Poor fellow! he little thought how sooa 
this office would fall to me 1*'] 

THE STRANGER. 

The village of * * * in the county of Cork, is situated in the centre of 
a fertile and champaigne tract of country, upon the banks of the Blackwater^ 
over which it rises by an easy and gradusd ascent. It consists only of a few 
boases, and those of the worst description, but the svrroonding country 
is truly charming and picturesque, and calculated to grace an assem- 
blage of finer habitations, than the miserable ones which compose the 
village. Between it and the river, stands an old castle of the Roches, 
at an early period, the feudal proprietors of the surrounding district, oc-. 
copying a commanding situation on a rock, surrounded by the ruinous 
vestiges of walls, which formerly served as ramparU of defence, but are 
DOW scattered about in unconnected masses, and overgrown with ivy and 
such other memorials of decay, as cling around the mouldering monu« 
ments of antiquity. Along the opposite side runs a vast and lofty chaia 
of mountains in grand and continuous succession^ majestically towering 
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ofer the mkhtj plain of green, that expands so extensiyely below, and 
eecnring it from the intrusion of the raging tempest in winter, or pour- 
ing down its refreshing breeze in the sultriness of summer. All from 
their base down^ardsi is one imnenee range of woodland intersected 
bj a number of rivulets, which constantly murmur through the thick coneea 
on either side, as they hasten to bear their humble tribute to the dark 
bosom of Uie Blackwater. Immediately near the castle is a small cbuck 
on the verge of a steep rock, with an enclosure of burial ground. It ia 
In reality a sweet spot, just overhanging the river, and rising in pleasing 
contrast to the opposite woods and mountains ; from this spot* so lovely 
and enchanting, I was directing my admiring gaze over the rich and bril- 
liant splendour of the landscape which stretched before me. The sun 
had just appeared above the glowing horizon, and there was a cahn and 
stillness around, as if the silence of Uie midnight hour had been brooding 
upon the rock, the plain, and the river ; you looked along the bumin|^ 
waters, and no ruffle rose upon them; you looked upon the woods, and 
no breeze was agitating their green summits, they were as still and mo- 
tionless as if the voice of the storm had never rushed among them : yo» 
looked at the village, there all vras hush and noiseless tranquillity* ex* 
ocpt the responsive barkine of dogs or the shrill notes of chanticleer 
proclaiming the return of day, and the spot on which vou trod — alaa I 
come what may, thb is the place of eternal silence; while all else se-^ 
sound to the tumult of mirth or woe, there will be none here to 
^ho back the sound. It is the sleep of death, the solemn repose of 
the grave. But an hour more and all would ,be lively and animated; the 
hum of industry should be in the village, and the fields ; the hardy la- 
bourer seen hastening to his accustomed toil, and the flocka whitening 
the bosom of the valley. The jar of an opening gate sounded upon 
my ear, I looked around and saw a coffin borne upon menV shoulder* 
into the grave yard. There was the plumed helmet of a soldier on the pall, but 
the few peasants who chiefly composed the procession, wore neither the 
trappings of war nor of woe. They moved in silence to the farthest 
corner, where a deep grave yawned to receive their burthen, which they 
committed to the eartn without a tear or groan. The grave waa soon 
closed, the g^reen turf laid upon it, and all retired as they entered. I went 
towards the spot. ^* This," said I, ** is evidently the grave of a stranger, 
** his family are now prc^bly clierishing the fond hope of his speedy 
" return, but they little know how cold and lonely his sleep is here to day. 
The thought affected me with melancholy. I dropped a warm tear over 
him and departed. As I passed througn the gate, 1 saw a number of 
females gathered beneath a tree. To them I directed my enquiries. 
He arrived upon his native land, they said, about ten days belike, where 
he was about to be permanently settled. He had spent his summer yeara 
of life in foreign service, and was now returning to pass the vemaindet 
of his days in the country that gave him birth. A short time previoua,. 
he had married a chaste smd am^le girl, and waa then proceeding to 
his Colonel, to obtain permission to bring her also with nun* To re* 
visit scenes of youth and infancy, afler alapse of years, lei those who 
have been condemned to wander m distant lands say how sweet it is, fanl 
to him who revisited it under circumstanees so happy and pleasing, it 
was indeed blissful and transf^tng. He became elat/ed with the bnghl 
prospect of happiness that was smiling upon him, and in the full ^w 
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of a joyoos heart, wan passings Uirongfa the village, when he waa ai- 
eailed 1^ a shower of rude witticisins. He flourished his sword over his 
head more m sport than menace, when the enrsged and savage mul- 
tkade interpreting the action as a threat* furiously set upon him with a 
folley of stones, by which he was quickly hurled from his horse^ quite 
senseless to the ground* In this state be was conveyed into a n^^- 
bovMing Inn. For some time his case appeared duhious, at last his 
wounds were pronounced incurable^ and his senses became disordered, 
yet the object he so much adored m more rational moments, had taken 
e&chistva ponession of his mind. In his deh'rions wanderings, he never 
ceased mentioning the name of Eliza, sometimes delightedly, and at 
fidiers, irith sighs and tears. He was among none but strangers, and aft 
who any be iliicted by his misery, or administer the balm of comfort 
by their tender solicitude, were far from Lim. Around him he did not 
recognise the fiaee even of an acquaintance; no friend to watch ovtt 
him, none to sorrow beside his bed of sickness, or to exchange the last 
sad farewell with the dying man. In the more cloudless intervals of 
his mind these reflections went deep to his soul, and agonized him to 
torture, but when all within it again became vacant and confused, they 
fled, and led only some indistinct memory floating across his troubled 
mind, with a succession of iJAcertain and undefinable images; — yet, 
even amid this confusion, he would constantly tiim to the thought of 
Eliza, and ask whether she was yet come. At times he would frin-r 
cj her standing at his bed side, and wildly start to clasp the ima- 
gined form to his bosom ; but when his extended arms embraced nor 
Miing but Vacancy, and no E)liza was within their clasp, he exclaimed in 
all the bitterness of baffled hope, and raised the voice of his sorrowing 
aJoud* In the various stages of his illness, she was always present to his 
imagination* The meet piercing pain could not chase her for a single uu 
scant from his memory ; and whenever his ideas became coherent and 
collected, he would lament over his luckless fate in a tone of deep an4 
tranquil distress. For himself he seemed to feel nothing. He evinced a 
oiost heroic indifibrence to the tortures that rent and tore his frame. All 
his aufiering was from within. It was the mind's disease ; the inward pang 
pf agony ^at afflicted him, which had not its origin from the bereavement^ 
any ordinary possession, but of the best afflictioos of a heart which har- 
monized to his own, and with which it was inseperabl^ interwoven. That 
heart was now perhaps light and gay in the fond anticipation of future and 
lasting bliss. " She may,*' thought he, ** be at this instant cheering her 
** drooping spirits with the vain hope of having us meet again, never to be 
^* seperated ; but she liUle knows how delusive her expectations are, and 
** that the hope she is now cherishmg is but a cruel mockery of her dis- 
** tress. 1 have escaped death in the thunder of the battle, when thoiu 
'* sands of my companions lav bleeding around me, and then I thought 
'' myself happy ^--rbut oh! if I anticipatecf that this end were to await me, 
'' I would have eageily courted death, and cheerfrill^ resigned my breath 
** upon the field — i would have stretched by their side, with the life blood 
" flowing around me, and would have been but a solitary victim,— I would 
** have spared many a bitter pang to one whom I love dearer than myself. 
•< I was then in the green of ypoth; my parents were in the grave, where 
*' I shduld soon join them. They left me in early orphanage. No one*a 
f« fite was connected with wine^ except.the.&w with whom I happened to 
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^ be united in ordiaary acqaaintanoe, or the oommon intereoime of life. 
** I breathed amid a world of strangers* — it was then I would best hare 
** perished, when my fate was not connected with that of any other ; bot 
^ now, when it is so vitally blended with one whom I prize beyond all the 
^ world beside, I cannot sink into the grave without involving her in the 
** same ruin. But a few days ago, how different were my expectations; joy 
^ animated my heart, and glowed within my soul, because it waa joy I 
*^ hoped to share with Eliza. A few moments and I will be beyond the 
•* reach of joy or care ; but for her^ a long night of sorrow is before her, 
^ imillumined by a single ray of pleasure, and blank as the gloom that 
*^ will settle over the grave of her husband/' He sank back on his pil- 
low — his lips breathed a last fond adieu to her, who was beyond the 
leach of his hearing. They quivered for an instant, as if struggling^ for 
further utterance — the struggle was momentary — it ceased — his eyes were 
Axed and glazed — his breath was gone» and his pulse was throbless. 



DEARDRA, 

A FEEl TEAirSLATION OF AN IRISH POPULAR TALE, 

By the Author qf Rudekki, ^c. 



The following events occurred, according to the opinion of Historians, 
abotit the first century of the Christian sera. At the birlh of Deardra, it 
was predicted that she should be the cause of mudi efdamity; but un- 
influenced by the prediction, Concovar, King of Ulla (now Ulster) took 
l^r from her father's care, with the intention of making her his consort. 
Deardra, however fell in love with Naesa, and with him and his brothers, 
Ardan and Ainli, passed into Scotland. In some time after Concovar 
mvited them to return — Deardra ineffectually supplicated the heroes to 
remain — but they honored with a compliance the mvitation which royal 
treachery had transmitted to them, and in a short time after their arrival 
at the halls of the king, became, together with Deardra, the victims of 
their own credulity. 



DEARDRA. 

** How dear that Eastern %hate to aie. 
And dear b Alban of delighU; 

Oh ! never, Naesa. but with thee 

Would I have left its glemaad heights. 

Dear is Dunfin, and dear Dan£ay, 
And the high hill that o'er them towei^ 

Dear is Dimsaivni and the ray 

That plaj-s on Inis-drayon*s bowers. 



tieardra.. tSl 



Ob CSoUooiii, wbMe.Ainli cum 
And Axdantiod, how brigfadf bbad 

With JJ-wpMi'dtbt golden iamm . 
Of jroath in Albnn't westcntland. 

Olenlee! oh l^eautilal Glenlea* 
How often while thy thickets wove 

Aloft their leafy canopy* 
I've dream*d or feaated with my Love. 

Rich weie the herbs and bnght the greens, 
Glenmessan f on thy dewy breast. 

Where waters foiling thro' thy scenes. 
Sang us on Inver's baniks ro rest. 

Oleneich, where first my dwelling rose. 
How smiles thy branchy woodland, when 

The sunbeam of the morning throws 
Its golden light into thy glen. 

Olenavclion, oh! Glenarchon's bowets! 

Below Drumcon the vale how fsir ! 
sportive as duldhood were my hours 

With Naesa 'mid thy beauty there. 

Clendasoa! dendamai 
Dear are thy peopl^ too to me. 

The birds sang sweetly from each spray. 
That droop'd its leafy veil o'er me. 

And dear to me thy sprfMuUng shore. 
And its sandy belted streams of blue; 

Oh! never would I leave thee more. 
If Naesa had not left me too.* ' 



As thus she sorrowed from her.e}(es of dew. 
The shores of Alban rapidly withdrew; 
And oft she tum'd her wildly to descry 
The lessening land that mingled with the sky. 
That less and lesser at each glance became 
'TiU vanished all Uke vision of a dream: 
Yet, willingly deluded, would she still 
In each fiu cloud behold fopie native hiU, 
uh 
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JUt pftft, would Fauci Ibfm kmm he dUimi boM 
IVbeie only H6«v*& T^pw'd and ooaMi lott'd. 
No BOfe! the dreaM had pa«'d and abe awoke. 
Scarce heard the^mor that voond h«r galley broke* 
Scarce law the ocean with titanic eye 
Lift up his hundred ax«a against the Aj 
That mid tta itarfy archipehgo 
LaoghM at hit giant impotence below I 

Pale beantifal Caaaandra of the weat 

A wildei conflict thanders in thy breast. 

That cafans the hoisting elements — to thee 

The tempest's toice b silent— still the sea. 

Fatality nncortain'd to thine eye. 

Hath called the tear and forc'd die freqaent sigh. 

And bares the bitter moments that abide 

The hearu of strength that gather round thy side. 

For then, not for its joys thou weep*st the shore 

llky foot shall tread-^tbine eye behold no more. 

The shore— tha hOla-^the valleys, and the isles 

Where lote reposes and whert freedom smiles : 

Where, as thy song hath M^d — thoa bleeding dore \ 

Thoa shar'dst the feast and dream'dst the dream of lore. 

With him whom ?ainly thy prophetic tongue. 

Hath warned of treacheiy neter told or sung. 

Since first a minstrel ^aka-^« lyre was atrongi 

Yea ! yoong and and and beantifol and pure. 
Whom power could not possess nor thrones allure. 
Whom love alone hath conqoerM, vainly now 
pilatas thine eye and bends thine eager brow, 
Tow'rds that fai* land where thy short dreams of love 
Were pore and spatkKng as the stars above. 

Lood roar'd the thundera— louder roU'd the waves. 
That madd*ning houndad haok their deepest graves, 
FlashM the quick light'nings — gathei'd cloud on doud,. 
And wrapp*d the stars in one funereal shroud. 

** Oh God, oh G«d !" exclaim'd the frantic maid^ 
" Doth even Fancy now refuse her aid 1 
" The clifls— the hills I pictor'd-rall are past. 
f And I am here without one hope at last V* 



«* Withoat one bopdl" cnU HMii, <« lUik Aot Umlf 
*« The thought tiMK'e peki to thee were death to ne: 
" Soiely not thos^ when haade end bente-and eonb, 
" While thro* oar Tcine the piBe of Ulna zdK 
« Strike— beat^^-bleed — ^periih— 

<• perish? didft thoa know 
** How eoon ehall he fulfill'd these worde of woe-^ 
" How little wottldet thou bhune the thooghte that rise 
" And flood with kngniah theee prophetEo ejetk 
*' For what were fife withoat my kyv^— my all--* 
" For thee I lafier and with thee I ML 
«'Ilov'dnotUUa*eBonan%, flier ai^ day* 
** Were non'd and cheriah'd in Me glory^e rayi^ 
«< Non'd ibrhiahyfe-^hjs power, tho* aeer^like worth 
" Foraepoke Htm 91e that waited eft aoy births 
" But from the golden fntaze did I flee^ 
" And hhn abjor'd, and them diedaift'd for thee* 
" Far didi fly with thee to Afl>aa't Aof, 
*' Where Kinga ahoaki woo, and gknry tempt noaiefe ; 
** For £tf all pomp of power and coqrta ahoM, 
«* Was Naeea'a dwelling bless'd with Naesa's love. 
" Thinkst thov hisyWrndiMp wooee thee to letomf 
«' Day for thy hloa doth UUa'a aaosavdi honvr 
" Oft when the Tory hilli that cfowa oar fale 
*' Look'd down with sadneei on onr parting aai, 
^' Did I not pity Omo hack wift eorrow'a tone 
" But thou woold'eC deem all beeons fike thine own; 
** Thoa coold*st not think how men can smite and smile 
" With thine own heaK ao free flrani goik or gnae," 
Thus swept the galley d'er tibr Watbra wide^ 
And thus thi hoaaa did lofv atfd grief dhrSdM 

Awoke the land beneath the monung sky 
And bar*d her headlaa d s ta the i ea msa^ s ey»# 
Near and mote aear her lodty la ai tau ti s pasad. 
Near and more near appnacbM the hoar of di ea d < 
At length beneath tiMir gbBMe( tha iMrass and tpeea 
Langh'd in the son and fluttered in the breese* 

The sails that wiag'd theft frMi the ttghiaiid shm 
Were lurrd bMbw their native kad ease Mora, 
TheheaTons were brigh#-iha wfada wm Inah'^-te daiy 
Bh2 
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Fnm iU^toaipMteow toil bad flaak to fle^l-^ 
Th« iky— Uie lakcp^-themoiiBtam and the-glen 
With fiue^of gladBMf wefeoaa'd them agaia, 
llie Upa and h^aita.of Uina*ft aona replied 
With ihoQt of triumph and ^dth polae of pride. 
But Deaidra'a boaoni heaVd the firequent aigh 
And ail thfrfdtme datfcen'd in her eye. 

" Oh turn" again she cried "yo«r atepa alat 
Fran the dark faaUa of tiMcheioaa Concorar, 
And to the great Cathnllin'a home repair, 
Salety defenda, andifiiendahip waita ye there. 
If Una'a king ooajar'd ye to retpnit 
'Tia that ^yoor blood ahoold flow and I ahoald 
Thna oft €ran monung'a dawn to erening's doae, 
She waU'd in prayer and aong bee oeming WDea» 
Vain waa hetaiqiplicatiaa atitt, and they 
Onward pnraoed thair.too confiding way. 
Safe in ^ BEKMiarcb's fiidth the heroea trod. 
They felt no cenfue and they, fear'd no fraud. 

In pomp nd pride hia chiefii the banquet son'd 
And high o'er all the monarch eatenthron'd. 
Bold waa hia outward bearing and hia eye 
Spoke with t|^ fight of daasling rerefay. 
And high the chieftain*a Toicea when hia name 
The minatrela mmgled with^hia &ther'a|yne. 

Exuldngl/tfoond the board he glanc'd 

Aa Uana'a aona along the haUadranc'd, 

And abe who tmm'd with all th* tinriirinking aeai. 

Which martyr minda before the altar feel. 

Feuttng and aong ao lightly led the hoara, 
Eren Deardra half feigot her Scottiah bowfra, 
Foigetfiilneia forbade the paat to rise. 
And daih'd the fotareufrom her atany eyea. 

The banquet ceaa'd— the minatrel'a aong eipir'd — 
The lighta had feded and the gueata retired. 
The Red Branch caatle— ateep'd in gtory'a dew, 
^aroyal will asrign'd for Naeaa*a few. 
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With many a vaaia] kerne with lance and Mil 
To gild their state and wait np<m their will. 
ThuB did oar aires mid other days and skies. 
Garland the Tictim for the sacrifice. 

At length the long predicted mom arose 
The castle walls were belted roand with ibes. 
They felt the might of the advancing blast 
And they beheyed the woman seer at last. 
Her bended brow was passionless and still— 
Her eyfe betray*d no drop of sorrow's riU, 
Her Kp was wordless— words? what now were they 
Better the warrior's strength and falchion's play. 
The time for words had pass*d — now was the hour 
For woman's silence and for manhood's power. 
And heaven's ! that power — yprhaix did it deadUer' fall 
Than from the Red Branch towers beleagoerM wall, 
^Leap'd not the blood of Usna with delist 
To see the hirelmgsfall before its mighty 
The blood whose current still was taught to ran 
By sire ennobl^— nmaUoy'd by son. 

To give to flame the walls from tower to base. 
And rescue. Deardra fSor tiie king's embrace. 
Vain wer^ his circling hundreds, and their blood 
Pour'd to the crimson earth the steaming flood. 
Bloody and reckless was the brothers toil 
To bear from treacherous power their lorely spoil: 
Dearer to hm were flight and death with them 
Than court and sceptre throue and diadem. 
And tho' the strength of hundreds roars around 
And like an earthquake shakes the fearful ground^ 
The sons of Usna bear her from the walls : 
But war pursues and each defending falls. 
No hope they harbinger'd — no mercy sued 
*Bat each became immortal where he stood. 

Alone the loTely sufferer sorrow'd on 

Her loTe— her hope had fallext— her strength had gone. 

She bent beneath the burden of her wrong. 

And thus she pour'd her feelings into song. 



* Qoem qutsque pugnando locum ceperat, earn, amissa anima, corpore tegebat — 

SAXtLuir. 



Alban's £ur coasCi ! for erer fnr ye wefl f 
With joy your bays and TftlM M> longer glowv 

Where oft with Uau'e soot firaan the gmeii iwell 
Of lome high hill I riewed the chiee beloir. 

Ne'er did they shrink ^rtrhen bettles strife was ho^ 

Ah! woe is me that they have trod the stars! 

Children of Caiii's danghler t were ye not 

A host of strength in Coahui's bontiag wart* 
/ 
To them the country rovnd a tribnte gare^ 

In Aifi*s warrior-care were they not nnrs'd T 

The youths of Sgaitha were they not as bra? e 

As the wild rushing of the battlers burst 1 

Parli brown th^ brows — their sparkfing eyes w«e bright 
Tbsir cheeks like iane—4heir legs the swaa-bird*s down-* 

Their hands were gentle and their fimbe were hgbt, 
Their arma were vanly on the mountains brown« 

Life has no chaim, loo long I here abide! 

Joy of my tout, my tears thy grave shall steep ; 
Ye men that ope it^ be it deep and wide 

That I may on my lerer's bosom sleep* 

My sighs and groans shaB down with me destenS, 
And, as their shields and spears were oh their bed^ 

Ye who this sad inteiaeat diall attend 

Go I lay their swords of glory with the dead. 

Tho* oft the solitary wild weVe shared. 

No wild— 410 solitude my spirit kaew. 
Until I saw your sepulchre preparM, 

Then lost I love, life, all, in losing you. 

Naesa ! when I behold your broken hearts^ 

A curtain of obscurity comes o*er 
My failing sight— soon will my life depart^ 

And Deardra's mourning voice be heard no i 



It ceaa-'d^^her song into an echo pass*d, 
Sigh*d thro' the vales and rode upon the Mast, 
Awhile she heard the bills repeat her wrong* 
Then look'd to heaven aod, swanlike, died in song* 



(t63) 
KIRK'9 STUDY- 



If love of fame gives the impulse to the iudividual exertions of geniiMt 
its efforts are still dependant on public taste for their modifications. Of 
thisy the history of the Arti» is a perpetual illustration. Phidias, it is true, 
might have livedo had the Greeks been incapable of appreciating him; 
but had bis organs of form and constructiveness been never so magnificent, 
^t may fairly be doubted whether, wiUiout that applause by whidi he was 
excited, the munificence with which he was rewarded, and the liberal 
countenance of his designs, he wonld ever have identified bis name witk 
the boasted splendours of his Olympian Jove. 

That the works of genius act upon public taste, incite and model it hi 
many instances, we must allow ; but tnat they are oftener tributary to il0 
influence, is obvious from its power. We are obtaining a better taste in 
tbe Arts, and are making a consequent progress in their practice, biafL 
are still very far from possessing that just appreciation and delicate per* 
ception of their powers and perfection, which was at once the cause and 
consequence of their higher state of cultivation in Italy and Greece. Both 
Painting and Sculpture are making some advances amongst us; but their 
efforts want publicity to render Uiem at once more careful and more bold* 
DH>re worthy of that distinction which they might then hope to obtain ^ 
and any thing that tends however remotely to this result, aids in some de^ 
gree the interests of Art. There are many reasons why Painting is mom 
popular than Sculpture; besides the greater expensiveness of Sculpture, 
the effect of Painting is more comprdiensible and direct, and there are 
many, who, notwithstanding the permanency of the marble likeness, wouU 
prefer the glowing portrait to one of Kirk's best busts. 

Kirk is a native of Cork. He left that City early, and, in the employ- 
ment of Harley in Dublin^ he quickly distinguished himself for his supe- 
rior execution of the relief on monument or mantlepiece, with which he 
was entrusted. At the Dublin Society Academy, that higher department 
of his Art, to which he was desirous of devoting himself, particularly en- 
gaged his attention* There is in the board-room of this establishment, a 
curious specimen of his talent, a relievo of three small figures, represent 
ing Spanish Banditti ; this work gave rise to another, by one of these sug-» 
gestions of accident to which poetical invention is very frequently indebt^ 
A passage in Rokeby struck him as being, he thought, applicable to his ban- 
dit scene. He conceived the idea of ^ding the other figures, the passage 
described^ to his subject, and making of the entire, the Rokeby cavern scene^ 
He formed a spirited model, which is to be seen in his study, but never was 
induced to transfer his design to marble. There are eleven figures in thip 
piece, all in different states of relievo, from Alto, to a scarcely elevated 
sketch ; an ingenious attempt to produce in Sculpture the efiect of perspec^i 
live in Painting. In this attempt he has been tolerably successful; the 
figures recede well, and the gradation in size is managed with some skill, 
bat the shade of disUnce is wanting, and though a clever execution of a 
novel conception, it but proves how incompatible are the effects peculiar to 
the two rival Arts. 

As farm is tbe only agent in the SculpU>r*s power, to exhibit it with 
4nith| i^all the vaiious expressions of which it is oipable, should be bii 
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sole design. His art should be a repository for all that it presents in nature 
of beautiful, affecting, or sublime. But to this object his labours should 
be confined; any attempt to introduce a foreign power into that which 
is limited by immutable laws can only sink the art by displaying its 
disabiliUes. In the selection of subjects, the Sculptor should never forget 
the singleness of the medium through which all his ideas are conveyed; 
Ckmtours, positions, and expressions, to which the colouring of picture will 
give brilliancy and beauty, in the statue might appear spiritless, puerile, 
and poor. Such a face, for instance, as that of our great Lyrist, in marble, 
is but the melancholy spectre of the brilliant and animated object it appears 
on the canvas or in life. 

Portraits in Paintmg, Kkenesses in Sculpture, are the Vers de So^ee 
of their respective Arts ; and complimentary stanzas, occasional couplets, or 
verses on a lady, a lapdog, or a lounger, are not a more degrading destina- 
tion of their more purely spirituelle sister's efforts, than the million of mean 
and mea^e likenesses, obscure as their originals, on which the labours of 
the pencil and the chisel have been employed. Yet I do not mean to 
deprecate the use that may be thus made of them, in seizing and securing a 
semblance, made sacred by some associatian of a moral kind ; but it h 
that limitation of the Arts to the gratification of private vanity ;— that mo- 
nopoly of their services by a single department, that allows no scope for their 
invention — a monopoly and limitation, that forms a characteristic feature 
in their history in England^ and that too plainly indicates a national want 
of high tone, in taste and feeling for the Arts. We have no celebrated 
works to rival in attraction the productions of foreign talent ; yet. Lei j, 
Vandyke, Kneller, Reynolds and Lawrence, forbid us to proclaim a barren- 
ness in native skill. Italian Artists were employed in decorating their 
Chorches with those sublime conceptions which attract and delight our 
travellers to this day ; and even the French, in Poussin and Lebrun, la- 
boured for admiration by the production of some great nationl works; 
whilst the English encouraged their Artists, with somewhat of an <i qutfi 
boh? principle, on works in which doubtless ^ey thought something of utili- 
ty could be discerned, employing them to stock their galleries with por- 
traits, to moulder with the piles Sirough which they were dispersed, and 
this kind of destructive patronage they were so liberal of, that we are in- 
formed Sir Godfrey Kneller was ruined by success. 

But to return to Kirk. He, in common with other Artists, receives that 
peculiar species of encouragement, distructive of British taste, and it may 
be doubted from the particular excellences of Kirk's busts, whether it be 
iiot fortunate for him to be employed on such subjects. There is a great 
•deal of character in th^ heads, resulting from a minute attention to their 
Phrenological form : and, in the accuracy which this occasions, furnishes 
an instance of a practical purpose to which this science may be applied, he 
is certainly deserving of praise in thus evincing a desire of rendering every 
foreign information available to the interests ot his Art The bust of a 
certain celebrated Judge, deserves to be distinguished for its truth. It has 
all the heaviness of that owl-like countenance, which so strangely coi^- 
trasts with the sparkling corruscations of his witty repartee. Many other 
of Kirk's busts have a great deal of merit; he is happy in that judicious 
application of a correct* imitative power which catches the most striking 
•expression each countenance exhibits. To this may also be attributed the 
-delicate touching of.the marble, and distinctness of detail, which cloUies 
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Hie face and throat with a thin and flexible skin ; this excellence is parti** 
cularly remarkable in the bust of Mr. M'Gann. The head of Ariadne, 
one of his few compositions, betrays a hand too much accustomed to mould- 
ing features from life. It has nothing of the ideal in it, which would 
render it pleasing as a poetic eoroposkion ; the features want roundness 
and size, to give it the dignity with which maible should be imbued ; it is 
also deficient in expression, and the arrangement of the head is not suffi- 
ciently classic for the subject : its principal merit is in the fleshiness of 
the neck. Almost the earliest work of Kirk's, is the Colossal stf^tue of 
Nelson, on the pillar in Sackville-Street« When a competition took place 
among Irish Artists, on the erection of that monument. Kirk, young and 
almost inexperienced in Statuary, formed a model for the figure, to which 
the preference was gi?en. This statue is fourteen feet in height, the attitude 
is imposing and effective. A group of a Child and Dogs, done for Mr. 
Croker, is a very clever performance ; the form of the child — bis attitude — 
the head turned on the right shoulder, looking at the animal, whose pup 
he holds in his arm, are all true to life; the limbs of the bey — th^ heiad 
«nd expression of the dog, are exquisite. 

Amongst the number of those busts, by which he has joined most credit, 
are those of Moore — Curran, — a fine one larger than life, of the King — 
-one of Lord Bective-^f Lady Bective — her sister, Mrs. Lambert — ^Von 
J**eneig1e — Dr. Magee-^Madame Catalani, particularly admired for a char- 
acteristic parting of the lips — Wilson Croker — Sir J. Stevenson — the Sur« 
^eon General — Judge Burton— r Johnson, the Architect, and many others. 
Kirk's principal work is the really beautiful statue of the King that 
^aces the Linen Hall of Dublin ; but this is a work so well known, 
and to which the admiration it merits, is so generally paid, that it is need- 
less to more than name it here. It is a remarkable circumstance, and an 
evidence of the juniust preference given to English Art, to the exclusion of 
Irish talent, thtki the statue of George the Third, in the Bank, is formed 
jSut a model of Kirk's, though the work itself was refused to be submitted 
^ an Irish hand. 

Josephine Ada. 



THE EASIEST THING IN THE WORLD, 

A Letter to the Editor. 

London, May 30* 
Sir, 

A correspondent in a late number of one of your cotemporaries, com- 
mences his article by assuring us, that ** it is hard to be without money." 
My dear Sir, he is quite mistaken, it is the easiest thing in existence ; the 
sudden transition from an erect to a recumbent posture, according to the 
laws of gravity, need not be so instantaneous as the evanescent qualities of 
that commodity, when once put into action. Where did he make such a 
discovery, or how will he prove it? the very idea of its getting wind, will 
4)0 incalculable mischief; the spendthrift will grow bolder and more daring, 
Abe prudent will forsake their previous caution, and many an old annuitant 

I i 
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Bpeculatiog on the truth of the assertion, will begin to trespass on bis little 
stock, and find alas! too late, how visionary were his hopes and expecta- 
tions ; no one can possibly foresee to what an extent it might be carried, 
particularly in those castle building times, when men appear to have lost 
the little sense that formerly direct^ them, and the reckless spirit of spe- 
culation seems to reign unrivalled. If the different branches of the legis- 
lature happened to grow converts to this preposterous doctrine, and to en- 
tertain the same exalted ideas of the imperishable properties of the yellow 
god, the very foundations of the state would be shaken, the equilibrium of 
wealth and property would be destroyed, men would run riot in extrava- 
gance, and reeling with the intoxication of imaginary and everlasting 
riches, would fling their scanty store with lavishness, and universal beggary 
would ensue. Sir, there is more real danger in that little sentence, than in 
all the hostile pr^arations of the warlike Ferdinand, or the gunpowder 
machinations of all the Jesuits in the kingdom. They would be always sure 
to meet opposition in England ; even the Royal despot and his myrmidons 
could be mastered by Lavender and a few Bow Street officers, and I think 
Mr. Irving and Sir Harcourt I^ees would be more than a match for the 
others; but the very thought of the indestructability of money, would fly 
like wildfire through all the branches of society; it would meet no opposi- 
tion, it would be seized on wiih avidity, unknown even to the reality, and 
its phantom shape would be hugged and cherished with parental fondness, 
until it displayed its influence, and infused its treacherous poison into the 
breasts of its unsuspecting votaries, (as was the case with poor Dido, when 
she was dandling young Cupid on her knee, instead of Master Ascanius, 
as shethouj^t; the poor thing!) Already even, I figure to myself, some 
half pay Officer, yielding to the allurements of the assertion, forsaking the 
long frequented cuUing shops of Rupert Street and Maiden Lane, and 
blindly eating his destruction, and swallowing his doubts and scepticism at 
Jov's or old Slaughter's ; and if during the heyday of epigastric enjoyment, 
a thought might flash across his mind, of the chance of his being deceived, 
be flings it to the dogs and the fainthearted, and calls for a bottle of the best 
old port, to dispel any annoying muUigrums that it may have left behind. 
Then you know. Sir, bottles of old port are like Scotchmen, if they get in 
themselves, they are sure to haul in a few friends to keep them company, 
and then comes that delightful state of temporary indifference, which bids 
defiance alike to the warnings of prudence, or the stings of a troublesome 
conscience : then leaning his elbow on the table, and fixing his eyes upon 
vacancy, delightful, though ill defined visions flit in review before him ; 
strange and half formed ideas obtrude themselves on his rather unsettled 
imagination, he sneers at the musty old Alchymists, wasting their lives 
over pots and saucepans, in search of the elixer vitae, which David F!em- 
ming was so near obtaining, and Ambrose Bergen found, but lost again. 
Poh! tbcy were nothing to the man in the Magazine. Any fool could get 
money, but give me the man who finds it hard to get rid of it, that is the 
doctrine for me, and af\er all, a bottle from numl^r 2, contains the only 
true elixer vitse, and forthwith, that determination signs the death warrant 
for another. A delightful equality will pervade all ranks and degrees, and 
that abominable superiority which the vile old luci^ has hitherto bestowed 
upon a few favoured un worthies, will be entirely removed, and my Lord 
Duke^' and Sir Harrys' and all the intervening genera and species, will be 
rfiaken down to a level, under the new rules and regulations. Foitunatus'a 
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purse will grow as common as black berries, and will need only tlie pre- 
sence of a few sovereigns, whose wonderful fecundity will soon outrival 
the well known proliSc propensities of our Irish matrons. Every man's 
pocket will be a mine of Golconda, on a minor. scale, and we will have 
the Jews and the Bailiffs hanging themselves on every alternate lamp post. 
Sir, I can easily conceive the shock that these bright anticipations would 
receive from the payment of the bill, that disagreeable operation, with 
which so many would most w'dlingly dispense. 1 can easily imagine the 
effect of the genial and refreshing breeze, as it plays around his temples 
on his quitting the house, recalling him to memory and conviction ; his 
consternation and dismay, as he searches the inmost recesses of his pock- 
ets, for that regenerative sovereign, to supply the place of that dear old 
friend, whose long standing acquaintance he had thus shamefully abused, 
l.need not enumerate all the concomitant consequences that would be likely 
to ensue. The moral impossibility that the man who had once tasted the 
plentiful cheer of old Slaughter's, could ever descend to the humiliating 
obligation of a shilling repast, and the cool and comfortable indulgence of 
a draught of spring water after it Sir, if such combustible materials are 
allowed into Magazines, I dread the result ; they will blow up some fine 
morning like their namesake at Ostend, and scatter the mutilated mem- 
bers of their readers in every direction. In a City like this, where every 
man's pocket is like one of the tubs of Danaides, ever ready to gratify 
their sievelike propensities, such a doctrine is pregnant with danger, and 
demands instantaneous refutation. Even I, Sir, the most prudent man 
in existence, had well nigh fallen a victim to its pernicious effects ; I that 
had so long withstood immaculate, the numerous temptations of this modern 
Pandemonium ; that heard unmoved, the syren jongs of the joint stock 
companies ; that gazed with coldness and indifference on the gigantic ef- 
forts of the lottery and blacking men ; I who passed unharmed through 
t^is crew of modem harpies, whose only vow is never to suffer a roguish 
trick, or never to do an honest one ; content with my little stock, I sought 
not to encrease, and if possible, not to diminish it;* my wants were few, 
my resources fewer, still peace and contentment reigned in my breast, un- 
til I unfortunately cast my eye upon that unlucky article, when on the 
moment, all my accustomed prudence forsook me, and happening to pass 
by the shades in Leicester Square, diving down, I cracked a bottle on 
the strength of it. ** Facilis descensus Avemif*' and you know the rest, 
that is, you know as much as I do of the subsequent events of that fatal 
night ; requiescant in puce. However, conscience, bitter, bitter conscience 
and conviction, were seated on my pillow next morning at cock crow, and 
like a pair of Job's comforters, were howling in my ears the requiem to my 
poor departed sovereign. But I was not one of the giddy thousands, who 
reject all knowledge learned by experience; I take it whatever way it 
comes ; sometimes, it is true, I purchase it dearly, but then I am equally 
thankful, and bow my head With submission to the imperative decrees of 
Providence. 

That little line in question. Sir, has set my busy memory at work, and 
now begins to " call my sorrows up afresh." At one period of my life, I 
did not find it hard to be without money. On balancing my accounts at 
the close of a stormy season, I found that my slender stock had pined 
away to three and three halfpence, in the sinking funds,. and I was to live 
on the intermit; the surplus,! determined on employing in some qpecula- 

li2 
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tkm. I remtined along time ancertain wbether to lay it out on a new 
broom that would flweep clean, or strike at a higher olnect. At length I 
bit upon a plan, that no doubt, w«b worthy of a better nite : but the ways 
of this worn are various, and every one must partake more or less, of 
the bitter draught of disappointment. I purehac^ pens, ink, and paper^ 
and with these eommodities as rav stodc in trade, 1 determined to raise 
rovself^rom the umnerited state of temporary degradation into which 1 had 
fallen, and to place myself in that exalted rank in society, for which my 
talents so eminently quailed me. I thought myself a diamond in the 
dust, a crown jewel in embryo ; one of those fragrant Bowers, those modest ' 
violets, that are destined to blush unseen, and pine unnoticed in olscu- 
rity. Within me I thought there was a vein of merit, ** desorer than Pkr-^ 
tus' mine, richer than gold ;'' and with these implements I was determined 
to work it. I was resolved to shew the world a sample of the stock of un- 
discovered talent, which had been hitherto unknown to them, and by thus 
conferring a favour^upon them and upon myself, to sell my valuable labours 
to the highest bidder. I have often since thought, that there is more plea* 
sure in anticipation than in reality ; it is of a purer kind at all events ; 
unmixed with those base alloys attendant on the substance. I never spent 
a happier time, than when I thus fed on hope, and on hope alone ; when 
ideas of the future occupied my thoughts, my head, my stomach, and all ; 
my nights were restless, but they were delightfully so ; my da3^ were 
troubl^^ but it was with that blissful state of excitation, wkhout which 
existence would be miserihle. I walked in the streets with a hurried gait, 
and a phrenzied eye, and I envied not the pompous panoply of wealth 
that moved in profusion around me. I would not change with the fashion- 
able ennuie, who listless, loungmg in his cab or carriage, longed not for 
the future, nor regretted the past. I envied not the wealthy calculating ' 
factor, %ho sought not for enjoyment beyond his rmnpsteak and his ledger; 
or the pale and wrinkled mummies of the law, who, mothlike, battened on 
old deeds and parchments, and fed upon the musty exhalations of anti- 
quity. I sought no vegetable life like that ; my thoughts, my hopesy my 
all, were firmly fixed upon the future ; my dreams at night were filled with 
the delightful theme, and my only lullaby, the long expected buz of ap-^* 
probation. I was often waked by the boisterous echoes of my own exul- 
tation, as the imaginary flights of flatterers and admirers flitted before me, 
like spirits on the Stygian banks, and the senseless chuckle of my fevered 
mind, lulled me to sleep again, i composed more on my pillow, dian I 
could transcribe in a month, and the valuable stream of my imagination,' 
thus flowed profusely away, and was soon lost in the quicksands of oblivion/ 
My first essay was an article in the Quarterly, on modem metaphysics ; but 
it was throwing pearls to swine ; no matter, I absolutely fattened upon the 
very thoughts ot its success, as far as the inward man was concerned i let 
us say iioQiing about the outward. On the long expected day of publica^ 
tion, I luckily had just as much appetite for my breakfast^ as a young 
heiress has on the day of her marriage ; I delayed calling for the numbef- 
until a late hour, in order to prolong the pteasures and enjoyment of anti- 
cipation. I spent the whole day in search of the most eligible house foi" 
that long deferred act of mastication, which was to repay me for so long 
a state of probation and denial ; I at length fixed upon one, where a mag- 
nificent sirioin of roast beef, a perfect model, lay tempting me in the win- 
dow, and as the shades of evening began to fling their murky vapours 
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li^nd me, I directed my steps towards the great literary pandemonium, 
slowly and stately, like a snail over a leaf of cabbage, conscious of my 
worth, and exulting In my future success and approbation. 1 advanced io 
the counter, and demanded the last number of the Quarterly ; 1 threw my 
eye negligently over it ut first, but meeting none of that delightful recipro- 
city which authors and lovers alone can ^1, I gazed on it wilh a degree of 
intensity, which pierced the very vitals of the b^k, and made the shopm;ift 
tremble. To my horror and dismay, not a vestige of my article was to be 
seen, no tale or tidings of it, not even a gentle hint among the notices ta 
correspondents, of its acception and refusal. I shall not attempt to des- 
cribe my feelings when conviction first began to flash across my mind, and 
1 found myself neglecied; no convicted ^on shut out from hope, no im- 
passioned lover torn from the arms of his mistress, no shipwrecked sea boy 
on the seagirth rock, as another dreary night approaches, felt half the 
agony that I did then. A kind of reckless apathy came over me, like that 
YOU feel upon the loss of a dearly loved friend. 1 had raised myself so 
nigh, that the fall was terrible, — 1 cared not for existence, — 1 looked witk 
sickly indi&rence on all around, and that heart which lately beat so high, 
now nearly ceased its functions. The transition had been so sudden, that 
the powers of life were paralized, and I sunk into momentary forgetfulne&s, 
until at length, one inaignant tear started proudly up as far as the bridge 
of my nose, and woke me to a raelanchofy consciousness of my situation. 
If the learned gentleman had asserted that k was bard to bear disappoint- 
ment, then indeed, Sir, would I have most cordially agreed witli him, for 
then I had an argument from fact that was worth all the theories since the 
days of Aristotle. As I began to thaw again into existence and conviction, 
and the busy, busy train of thought began to resume its dominion, the na- 
tural stoicism of my disposition soon got the better of my "finer feelings, and 
giving a few long drawn sighs and resuscitating sobs, I ''chased the start- 
ing tear away" with the cuff of my coat, clapped ray hands into my pockets, 
and walked out of the shop with a splendid degree of indifierence« f 
avoided every one I met, as I thought they were privy to my shame and 
degradation, as they would have been to my expected honours and ap- 
plause; I shunned the very dining house, for I thought the succulent and 
ruddy sirioin of beef would have mocked my misfortime, and the very 
roasting pigs would have grinned vrith exulUOion in my face. I fled the 
scene of my disappointment with hasty steps, and hurrying to St. James's, 
1 endeavoured to stay my stomach, by a few rounds of the Park, and 
^lace my wounded and indignant feelings in the gloomy and congeni$d 
cloisters of Westminster Abbey. Sir, I needed not this personal demon- 
stration of the erroneousness of the gentleman's assertion, for indeed, I 
had never been a convert to his doctrines, nor ever entertained such ex- 
alted ideas of the tav^ny mammon; and I think it will be a }>enefit to so- 
ciety to endeavour to counteract its pernicious effects, by proving to the 
too easily deluded multitude, how vain and fleeting are those joys that 
arise from the possession of money ; yet still, how extremely easy and 
disagreeable it is to be without it. By so doing, you will benefit human 
nature, you will do good where evil has been done, and you will confer a 
favour on your's^ &c. &c. 

NiHiLO Nameless. 
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NIGHT. 



Tw Digbl ! deep night, how iMautifuI ! the wind* 
Cone whisperingly and make »<reet music 
Among the leafy boughs and branches here. 
The voice of waters and the sea-wave's tones. 
The soft low echoes singing on the shore. 
Are sounds as gentle as the song of lotes ; 
And yet my hesrt^this broad and deep blue sky 
>¥ithout a cloud or star to brighten or 
To vary, and the full round moon just seen 
Above the horizon, vividly in all 
The glow an autumn sight can give her. 
Appear they not meet gloomily? *Tis sad 
To see this symbol of monotony ! 
To have no star mid all this solitude 
Of sky and vast immensity, to shed 
Kepose upon the straining eye and restf 
At this sweet hour— in such a scene as this 
Mid all the quiet splendours of the time 
The deep serenity of earth and heaven. 
And all the witchery of a fine calm night 
In summer's waning do the lessons come 
Before my mind of warm solicitude 
Which many a tongue now mute had given 
And many a time most heedlessly were heard. 
Sweet moonlight! in thy hush'd and tranquil hour 
How the heart brightens with the light of years 
And worships mid its recollections fond 
And true, the shrin*d divinities of thought. 
The (octured semblances of all it lov'd. 
The treasured images of all it lost. 
The young, the pleasant — and the full of life. 
The friends — the intimates — each gay associate. 
That had been here together* and are gone ! 
Alas t what«*er we see— love — cling to, all 
Must pass away and moulder — some but make 
A subject for the heavy death-bell's hymn 
And be alas ! worse, worse than all —forgotten! 



F. 
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KEIRANTHROPY. 



We live in an age of fashionable variety, which, like a tropical summer, 
is every day producing fresh swarms of monstrosities, in costume, in 
speech, and in manners. Dress is at the mercy of every French milliner 
mnd tailor, and the corsette which served as a new strait jacket to the 
mad dandy, has made a transit to the portly coat of mail, which buttons 
«p to the fierce moustache of the ephemera^ who sport in the present 
sanbeam. The gait and mien are like the espaliers of old gardens, shear- 
ed into constrained and fantastic modes at variance with nature, and the 
glance of the eye rambles abroad, not in fine frenzy, but in a thousand 
v.g'zag and stray directions, bidding defiance to all the laws of optics. 
To suit the word to the action, a new dialect, the language of the initiated^ 
has also sprung up, neither Doric in massiveness, nor Attic in harmony 
and grace, but a self dubbed Corinthian phraseology intended to give a 
showy and dashing appearance to the architecture of fashionable periods. 
This Lingua Franca which owes its origin to the Cadmusses of the British 
metropolis, has assumed a printed form in that elegant repository of fanciful 
lore entitled 'Boziana,* and may be also found garnishing the erudite pro- 
ductions of that profound slang philologer. Pierce Egan. It boasts of a 
pronunciation too, which is peculiarly its own, and lays claim to a flavour 
superior to the richness of the well smoked brogue of a Patlander, and 
deafening in strength the brass tuned intonations of an obstreperous Ca- 
ledonian. Indeed the right tonnish accent has the whole gamut of sounds 
at its command, and can descend from the roar of thunder, to the stiU 
small voice which confers so much lisping listlessness of sanctioned affec- 
tation on the mouthing of the ** silken terms precise^ that are spun from 
the lips of a Bond Street exquisite. As a rage for the acquisition of lan- 
guages is among the better signs of the times, and the zeal of the linguist 
takes a range of idiomatic research from the German to the Sanscrit, it 
would be well worth the attention of some Cockney Sheridan or Walker, 
to compile a glossary of terms to analyse their etymons, and to lay down 
such a system of grammatical rules, as would adapt this Lingua Toscana 
to the Bocca Romana, to the best London patent standard of purity of 
phrase and accuracy of articulation. Out of such materials a second series 
of Diversions of Purley, might be concocted, which would eclipse the ge- 
nius of Home Tooke, and array a phalanx of epea pteroenta more fla- 
ming than the words of fire that sparkle in the pages of the Iliad itselC 
From the verbiage thus recommended to the notice of some Johnson 
redivivHSy 1 take the liberty of selecting one single trope, which is m 
favourite figure in the court language, and shines out brilliantly in the 
rhetoric of all people of ton. 

This term has its place supplied with a caret in the English Atlas of 
words, though that Patriarch or Dandyism, Chesterfield, inflicted a practi- 
ce sample of its meaning on the author of the Dictionary, during the un- 
patronized career of his word-grubbing slavery. Cutting is the ambiguous 
vocable which requires an elucidation, and 1 will proceed, after a short di- 
gression, to investigate its bearings. If allowance were granted to innovate 
upon innovation, I would assume the boldness of a logomachist, and coin 
a denomination of equal import with cutting^ and far above it in sono- 
fout miignitude and respectabilitj of form. The name which I would takt 
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vpoQ me to recommend «i a marvellous proper Mbstitution, is Keirak* 
TiiaoPY, a word analogoos to misanthropy, and of which it appears to be an 
obvious synooyme in sense as well as in euphony; as to cut a man cannot 
veil be undertaken without the impulse of some spice of hatred either more 
or less. It may be objected that the term, though a true antique, and 
bearing a great silvery whiteness ou its head, is over voluminous in size, 
for the tongue of an exquisite, and also that so quaintly vernacular a 

fentleman, would be apt to cut any expression that savoured of pedantry* 
iut it ought to be remembered, that many of the keenest cutters hav« 
been trained in Universities, and retain some ghostlike recollection, of 
the classical vocabulary, with that faint and evanescent respect, which the 
memory filled with the chimeras of after life, is apt to attach to the occa* 
sional dreams of early truth and innocence. It may be likewise takes into 
consideration, that a twin expression, a kindred rose-bud from the same 
stem, is already in fashionable use, and if I mistake not, received into uni«- 
versal circulation. That ornament of the medical faculty and sovereign 
arbiter of the destiny of agonised toes is styled a Keiropodist, from the re« 
lief he a£brds by cutting away those tormenting excrescences called corns. 
Thus Keiranthropy may not be looked upon as <^uite a rara ovu, and as 
«n advocate for enriching the language with dignified terms, I hope to see 
ibis half creation of mine, flutter gady yetf in the atmosphere of fashion^ 
and like XenopbonTs bee, come to court the most delicate lips in the society 
^ Cutters. 

Thts piece of nominalism premised, I will proceed to perform a slight 
firocess of dissection on the word now in vogue, and which I have aU 
*eady introduced in the ominous guise of Cutting. Under some respects^ 
the meaning of the word is as clear as light ; in others it is of so abstruse 
and complicated a nature, as to furnish work for a whole divan of Edin-r 
burgh critics, if they chose to penetrate the history of cutting, and to place 
it in the tangible form of a plain (]^ilosophical survey. Every body 
knows that in its primary sense, cutting signifies the act of effecting an 
incision, and is the means either of conferring a benefit, or causing an 
injury according to the skill or the design of the cutter. The anatomist is 
literally a cutter, and as his proficiency in chirurgical science is that of a 
tyro or a master, he may employ the scalpel to lop off* a mortal incunu- 
brance from the human frame, or misapply it as fatally as the stiletto in the 
hand of an assassin. We likewise hear of the cutting powers of an Indian 
tomahawk ; the sharpness of the edge of a Turkish sciinitar is familiar to 
our fancy ; and the tragedy of the French Eeyolution records the cutting 
infamy of the guillotine. 'Hie epicure too, is well versed in this keen- 
edged faculty, and it is a sight to witness the carver*s attitudinarian skill, 
while he cuU the gordian knot of a Goose's pinion, or discovers the te- 
nacious vertibrce of a scrag of muttoa. An endless multiplication of inr 
stances might be made out to explain the term in its ordinary drill; but 
it is too much of a household word, and too penetrable to the knowledge, 
even of the veriest children to require any further comment. But the 
word to cut, when abducted from iu original meaning, and raised to the 
consequence of metaphor, requires a longer pause and the exercise of great- 
er ingenuity, to give even a slight idea of all its Protean shapes and ap- 
plications. To cut, in a Morocco bound, and gilt edged pocket diction^- 
ary of a fashionable, means, to wound the spirit, and the mstrument eror 
plojed for this charitable purpose, is " the dagger of the mind" printed ta 
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enter the soul is a glance or a gesture, alway$ kept in that cutting ordef, 
which P^ris ascribed to the axe-like heart of his brother Hector — 
** Thy face, like steel, a temper'd hardnssf sUevrs^ 
" SUll edged to wound md Btifl imtried with blows." 

The hatchet* faced variety of the cutting progeny is fully as numerous 
as Banquo'Sy and each presents a truly-charnel house cut of counte- 
nance, which not only wounds the feeUngs but frights and hol;)gob- 
lias liVe a genuine spectre. There are times when the cutting mon- 
ster can smile and stab at the same time, like the Claverhouse of Old 
Mortality, and to be sure that laughing devil apparent in the sneer 
must have the property of the spear of Achilles, and be ^ble instantly to 
heal the scar which it opened. Among the Olympians of society the 
Dii Majores of the heaven of fashion, there is a refinement of cutting, 
which only good breeding from youth upwards is able to understand, and 
which is as much the gift of the cognoscenti in the ait I am 8peakin|of, as 
the intuition of a particle of the rust of antiquity on an Otho or a Didius 
is to the professor of Vertu^ or the instant discovery of the calycle of a 
bog-berry to the disciple of old Linneeus. Beau Bruipmers cut at the 
Prince, reconnoitering his Royal Highness, through hjs gold mount- 
ed quizzing glass, and doubtingly inquiring *' who that big fat man was," 
instanced a specimen of the cut deferential, and was intended to be of 
Peter Pindarical acuteness, without barbing the look of mock curiosity 
with that contemptuous scorn, which would be no weightier than the 
weapon of Priam directed against such invulnerable quarry as the Prince. 
Thus cutting is a different thing when the sword is unsheathed to be flou- 
rished at an equal or a superior, and when it falls impelled by the hand 
of a giant on the head of a helpless victim, belonging to one of the pigmy 
erades. The province, in which this art is practiced, is so large, and the 
depa^ments in it so numerous, that I will waive the tedious lalx)ur of ma- 
king a tojur of every corner of an empire whose limits are undefinable. 
Exercising the eclectic permission, I will merely chalk out a f0w broad 
ieatures, and leave to some HogarUiian crayon, the task of char^terizing 
a series of scenes descriptive of the cutting progre^ss. The world of fash- 
ion is strictly an imperium in imperio^ and is only nominally subservient 
to laws difierent from those of its own creating. It is a republic, based 
on caprice, where licence of thinking, speaking and acting is the soul of 
legislation, and where the exuberances of the head and heart disown the 
control of cold musty ethics; and the formal precepts of Solons and Ly- 
curguises are perhaps united with a contempt for much higher ordinance!. 
This whirligig commonwealth, with all its mines of gold and diamonds, 
with all ^ts ebloui of state and ceremony, and its glittering array of pomp 
and power, Sir Thomas More would never have chosen for the model Of 
his Utopia nor Plato for the admiration of his ideal community of philo>- 
sophers. Among tbe other baleful eccentricities of the place, the feeling 
acts with unrestrained violence of mutual jealousy and mutual hatred, and 
the Oriental despotism that prompts the Turk to leave no broUier near 
his throne, has its counterpart in the principle of Cutting. Here the 
mystery of the art is thoroughly developed, and its statute book of rules 
as minutely planned, as the punctilios contained in the Chinese pandect 
of ceremonial usages. Shakspeare in ** As you Like it" describef th* 
septifold si|jnification and aggravation of a lie, but instead of seven* 
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fold, the complicatioDS of the cut are so lost in the mazes of concatenatJon, 
as to be enough to puzzle the moral calculus of the mighty dramatist 
himself, if he could rise from his grassy bed by the wave of Avon, and 
write a tragi-comic play, with cutting for its subject The hostile spi- 
Tit pervades the whole mass of upper life, skirmishing in light fencing 
matches with some, whilst it assumes the circumstance of raging war, 
when organized against others. There is a material difference ybetween 
the tug of battle, which engages Greek with Greek, and the Aris- 
tocrat with the rival Satrap, and that which sees the unequal combat oi 
the herdling with the groundling. 

Those Merinos, the public walks of the Metropolis, are the theatre, by 
day, in which the prime parts of Kieranthropy are acted, and at night, 
the gathering of the fashionable clans concentrated at the celebrated haunts 
of entertainment, afford rehearsals of the meridian scenes. At such exhi- 
bitions, the characters are various, and, though maintained by a kind of 
Apolb Society, consisting of genUefoik actors, still the Alexanders and 
the Tamerlanes of the drama, manage to have the leading paits assigned to 
themselves. Ambition of precedence, the twin-brother of that political 
passion which at one fell swoop to strain at universal empire, displays 
Itself in the flutter of the gaudy ring, and the struggle for homaged ascen- 
dancy, kept np with all the agony of feverish endeavour, is a perpetual 
source of satire and of ridicule to the leveling philosopher, to the equal- 
izing radical who would promulgate an agrarian law, and establish a simi- 
larity of fortune and of grade throughout the whole human creation. The 
most conspicuous figure of the piece, is some bloated Magnifico, a tun 
of man, staggering under the weight of his personal attributes, and bear- 
ing a forest of inward vanities, load en6ugh to sink a navy, and to over- 
turn twenty Charons. As this Colossus stalks along, the pleasing glance of 
hypercritical enquiry is darted on every side, and if I may be allowed to 
blunder a little in metaphor, 1 would describe him in the glory of his heart, 
considering the streams of rank meandering about him, as the brooks in- 
troduced in Moore*s beautiful melody, which can look upon no moon but 
this. Gleaming and erratic in his course, and more resembling the comet, 
than the silvery regent of night, his looks are so many cutting emana- 
tions that threaten to annihilate all the minor planets coming within the 
reach of his pugnacious ken. Anon, a second meteor shines out, a Mar- 
quis, Earl, or Baron next in lustre to my Lord Duke, the Georgium 
sidus of the system, and light up a fresh and boding glare in the atmos- 
phere of fashion. The new luminary comes within the track of the comet 
to be sure, and crosses its path, but that collision effects no mutual injury. 
Between such stars of first magnitude, there is a grim conventional bond 
of alliance instituted offensive and defensive, and after a few passados, 
slight marks of recognition, not amounting to the momentum of a cut, 
and merely excoriating the epidermis of the feeling, a junction of forces 
is effected, for the purpose of canying on the war of intemecion against 
the petty states of the fashionable hemisphere. A general survey then 
commences, and a sentimental census is taken of the property, rank, sta- 
tion, and personal history, if known, of all the flutterers flouncing about 
on this parade of the citizens of Fopland. According to the judraients 
pronounced by the knot of censors, the modem Areopagus, victims are 
marked out foir various degrees of castigation, and the iron enters the soul 
ftt different depths, just as the degree of delinquency happens to be deter- 
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mined. Thus it is ordered, that a slight supercilious bend of the head, 
should be the damnation of faint praise inflicted on the preuz Knight, Sir 
Mopas Snuffle; that a sunple howaye-do should be the equivocal recogni- 
tion of the Hon. Mr. Pantaloon ; while a broad stare, or a basilisk leer, is 
to be the chidroscuro inspection applied to Mr. Phaeton Tumbledown. 
The battle, however, rages loud and long, when the cashiered regiment of 
veteran beaux, the maimed and cicatriced halfpays of fashion appear in the 
field, and awake the splendid bile of the patrician battalions. For such 
castaways, there is no mercy ; and it seems to be an obedience due to the 
ceremonious articles of war, that the frowns, tlie incisions, and the capri-t 
ces of the Generalissimo should be submitted to by. the Subalterns, as a 
part of military discipline. Did I find myself in the Addisonian mood, 
I would apply the sickle to the harvest of grimaces and contortions, which 
IS yielded on these occasions by the Nabobs ; but it b an irksome task to 
reap thisdes and briers, mingled with the pestilential shoots of the deadly 
nightshade, and the soul sickens and recoils from so loathsome an employ- 
ment. I ];ament the hauteur and the frivolity, which have planted the hu- 
man face divine with satanic lineaments, and which cause an accidental 
inferior, to contemplate his nominal superior, with that tremulousness of 
nerve, which may be supposed to be occasioned, by the juxta position of a 
boa, or a rattle-snake. The worst of it is, that the vice decried in this 
hasty sketch, is of so contagious a nature, as to spread the moral pesti- 
lence through every lower rank, and class of a nation, and the arrogant 
haughtiness cherished in the hotbeds of courtly pride and opulent egotism, 
descends to those unostentatious recesses of life, where humble moderation 
and neighbourly equality should grow up and flourish, without the dread 
of the malaria, proceedmg from the noxious purlieus of. the Poestan tem- 
ples, in which the modern contaminations of the great are sepulchred. 
Hoc fonte derivata clades; the moral turpitude derived from this poisoned 
jM)urce, soon taints the plebeian herd, and as it is hard to determine 
at what point below zero, the subdivisions of station stand still, the ve- 
nom, like the Alecto of Virgil penetrates through every member and fibre of 
society, and coils round the ventricles of the heart in the remotest and 
obscurest nook. Young, in his Night Thoughts, speaks of the irrepressive 
spring which tosses every imagination above its allotted condition, and in 
the emotion of Keiranthropy, this elastic principle, jirks the pride of the 
beggar high above his brother mendicant It is a subject of wonderment 
to the spirits of upper air, to conceive how the tiny elves of humanity, 
ean think of laying down boundaries to define each other's consequence, 
and of settling upon a miniature scale, those laws of distinction, which 
comprehend the great code by which the actions of their betters are re- 
gulated. But nature is the same in the prince and the peasant, and the 
latter will be always found an apt scholar, where his superior opens a public 
pchool of licentiousness. Henley's indication of his seeming timidity, in 
submitting to an occasional bastmado from a noble patron, is applicable 
to the alternate crowing and crouching of certain middlemen, who hover 
between earth and sky, and succumb to the insults they receive from the 
eagles that soar above them. The <Mralor of the tub, observed to his Lord- 
ship, who twitted him for pusillanimity, that the noble Lord and himself 
knew whom to strike, and so it is with that relative plucky and relative 
collapse of the crest, which is the best instance to justify the suppositioii 
that man, like a Faphlaeonian pigeon, is endued, with two hearts, one 
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prone to panae <be exoedimt, another always panting with ardour 10 
achieve the right. Pride will neutralixe or obtutid the heart of pity and 
meekness, whibt the tiger cdnnterpart, is made to throb and pant with att 
its ferocity and appetence for prey. That modification of pride whtch is 
known by the name of vanity, babbles at the core of those pigmies^ who 
are neither blest, nor curst with Chilian wealth ; and canses fermentatioos 
and overflows, which ate discharged in jets of mnddy abase» upon the still 
coarser febrications of human lees that lie near the bottom of the hill of 
life. Thos, Keiranthropy is a sort of universal passion, and inclines every 
biped ydleped rational, to think, that his claims to be Lord of the creation, 
would not be fairly asserted, without holding a perpetual skfamish, and 
cuttii^ either severelv or slightly, those whom he would wish to keep un- 
der himj in a state of interminable helotism. Had I taken an epk view of 
the question, and cast my eyes abroad on the political surface of the worlds 
I could no where find a better illustration of the practice of Keiranthropy 
than in the hostile relations of the kingdoms of the earth. Every nation^ 
in a poditical sense, seems to consider itself an exception from the precept 
of charity, and not to be obliged to enter into a bond of peace with neigh- 
bouring countries. Rome persevered in wielding the sword against Carth« 
age, until its conauering work was gratified, and it had glutted itself with < 
the realization of die solemn vow i-^Carthago at delenda. This Panic prin- 
ciple of extermmating war, after the extinction of the Roman Empire itadf, 
lives on in eras, that should have known a greater moderation, aJd in our 
own day, the latent animosity is spread among kingdoms, which are not as 
openly m martial array, as the Greek against the Turk. Faction is also 
leagoed in opposition to faction, and whig and tory, under their diversity 
of denominations, aim at cuttiue up each other's power, root and branch. 
But only glancing at the broad sword cuts of the Keiranthropic science 
en poiiontf I will, before concluding, take a peep at the practice in 
country towns, which, far removed from the influence of courts, ought to 
be supposed to maintain a primitive simplicity, and accordance of affections. 
Unhappily it b not so; but on the contrary, the very doubles and fac-simyes 
of metropolitan Keiranthropists, swarm at second hand, in these imaginary 
retreats, from foppery and its train. Apart from the many bustling occu* 
pations, which Inisy even the gay multitude in large cities, and out of the 
reach of those numerous lions, the inspection of which, furnishes so great 
a check to the incursions of ennui, those who are. rusticated in remote 
comers, must. find refuge in the discussion and the anatomy of their 
neighbours, to kill some portion of that waste time which is so great a 
bore to the ideas. 

The best observatory perhaps to be found in all the walks of society, 
for reviewing Kieranthropy, in its rough unvarnished conformation, is in 
such petty towns, which are exiled as far from the artificial modes of 
exhibition, of the larger apiaries, the redundantly crowded hives of men, 
as they are distant from them in local situations* Here the horizon is 
narrow, and the eye takes in with ease, the several prominent traits of 
character, which are worthy of being transferred to the Hogarthian can- 
vas. In those small congregations, the personal and ancestral memoirs 
of each individual are vrell chronicled ; but in the anecdotic annals more 
incidents are recorded with a crayon of charcoal, than with a pencil 
of Cretan chalk. Inhere exisU, among the worUiy burghers of these se* 
qnestered habitations, a most delects3>le Pepysian faculty, of gleaning 
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the every dsy occurrences of a neighbour's hearth, and this mtscellaueoafi 
diary of table talk, furnishes forth the colloquial meal in passing plentt* 

fal abundance. A rqpait, so higUy seasoned^ and to nutritive withal, 
IS quickly digested into those salutary juices which fatten self esteem, 
and create a marvellous consciousness of the leanness and emaciati<m, 
under which starring acquaintances are pining. The result of the spirit 
and mettle, acquired by aliments so congenial to self importance, is a con- 
stant clashing and clattering of blades, as often as the opportunity oc- 
curs for combat. There are many commanders of the rural belligereuts; 
the Agamemnon who rules all, is the Scion of some ancient stock, thitt 
was planted in paradise, and, in virtue of his million descents, he furiously 
cuts the mushroom postdiluvians within the reach of his arm, who, in 
his heraldic interpretation, are no better than the worms of the Nile, 
spawned in the last Egyptian summer. Another hero, the competitor of 
the cousin german of Adam, is a mighty Nimrod, better versed in Somer« 
ville's chase, and the Sporting Magazine, than in the Cortegiano of CasU- 
glione, who cuts man and beast, and exempts nothing from his trenchant 
steel but profitable Grand Jury presentments. I pass from this Boaner- 
ges, this '* Sir Richard, rumbling* rough, and fierce,** to the representative 
of the absentee Nobleman or the absentee gentleman par nobiie fratrum 
in all respects, as brother patriots. The Absentee, observing the recipe 

' of a great Doctor in political economy named MaccuUocb, serves his 
country by draining away the iuperfltioui wealth of his estates; just as 
copious phlebotomy is .a remedy for a desperate plethora. The agent re- 
mains at home, and cuts and acts the factotum, vice the absentee, who is 
also in all probability the cuttee too, as the reward of contributing the acces- 
sion of his grandeur to the metropolitan Keiranthropists. From village 
characters a curious panorama of figures illustrative of* my subject might 
be penciled, but I must reserve myself for details, until I expand in- 
to a couple of volumes, and set up for a Bruyere redivivus. The 
practice which prevails of aiming mutual wounds and endeavouring to 
depreciate individual consequence, though regret is excited, wonder can- 
not be awakened, where close ties of intimacy or aflfectton do not bind 
the contenders. Most people, both in the classes of the high and low vul- 
gar, are little versed in the nature of sensibility or benevolence, and they 
do not understand that majesty of character, which will preserve self-dig- 
nity, and create esteem and love, without being invested with the frowns 
and affronts, and without the necessity of wielding the sword, to assert 
consequence by force of arms, and by dexterity in tilting. I pass by the 
saucy iniiolence, and the laughable arrogance of every '' painted child of 
dirt that stings," I pass by the gilded serpents of society, and would not wish 
to contaminate my pen by copying the Satanic lineaments of their proud 
comportment. But there is one class of cutters (I am sorry to use the 
ludicrous ambiguity of the name) who ought to know a more faithful con- 
duct, whose slights are an insult to the integrity of the heart, and a vio- 
lation of all that is siacred and honourable in social compacts. Those 
are the cidevant friends, the sworn brothers in affection and interests, 
who had entered into a holy vow, at the altar of friendship, and who per- 
fidiously have dissolved the oath. We witness such nersons coolly cut- 
ting each other, and doing so with more malignity, ana a wish of inflict- 
ing more real wounds than the children of ceremony, whose cutting is as 
much Uie birth of whim and caprice, as of mere senous intention. I la- 
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ment this worst kind of Keinmthropic passion, tnd would enter into its 
causes and progress ; but as I have taken up too much space already* 1 
must leave for the present the chance of developement to Sir Walter 
Scott, in his forthcomins; life of Napoleon, or to Lady Morgan in her 
about to be revived Sketdies of Irish manners. 

Q. 



STANZAS. 



The mkt <m the moimtain is sleeping, love. 

And bright drops (ram etch letf srs weeping, love. 

While the lark's mttin song 

Pours sweetly akmg^ 
To hail the yoong nooo just peepng, lore. 

Oh, list to its melody stealing, lore, 

like the soft breath of May o'er the feeling, tore. 

Nor check those sweet sighs 

That haply may rise 
From the soul, iu pure rapttve revealing, love* 

The rosebud in fragrance is blooming, love. 
The hreese that sighs round it, perfuming, love. 

And the first smifing ray 

Of the new risen day, 
The4andsc«pe aroond is illuming, love. 

Then gase on k§ magical light, my love. 
From thine eyes reflected more bright, my love. 

In the tears that rise 

To those glisfning eyes. 
That overflow with the tide of delight, my love. 



( 279 ) 
O'CONNOR OF CARRIGAFOYLE. 

AN IRISH LBGBND. 



The most northern barony of " Kerry of Rushes'* is Irraght-i-connor, 
the ancient patrimony of the ** O'Connor Kerry.** Before the decay of 
jthe authority of the native Chieftains, this family was considered one of 
the most potent in the south west of Ireland ; but its power had been 
on the decline long prior to the accession of Elizabeth, and in her reign 
its property became forfeited. Who may be the representative, if any, 
of thb ancient house, is now unknown (for we deny the right of Roger 
O'Connor,) but many respectable families of that name still inhabit the 
barony. 

The Castle of Carrigafoyle (or, of the rock of the chasm, or depth,) the 
Tesidence of the O'Connor, stands within a small distance of the Shannon. 
Its present state affords a very insufficient idea of what it was, ere yet the 
hand of spoliation had deplumed it. It is based on an insulated rock, 
jiurrounded by a deep lake, supplied by the waters of the Shannon, from 
which it is shut out by the once beautifully wooded island of .Carrig. 
At low water, the communication between the Castle and the main land, 
was by a narrow causeway left dry by the retreating tide. Nothing could 
be better situated for defence. The Donjon itself stood on an isolated 
piece of ground, detached from the outworks by a deep fosse or ditch, 
called the cloidhe which opened into the lake at one side, and was filled 
with its water. The Court or Bawn was defended on the land side by 
double walls, with parapets and embrasures or crennels, at the angles of 
the outer wall or enclosure, were erected flankers for the greater defence, 
and the inuer wall was similarly strengthened by low circular bastions. 
From the battlements of the keep^ or Donjon, a beautiful prospect was 
obtained over ** flood and field" ; on one side, the view lay over a large 
extent of country, varied by hill and plain, wood and grove ; and far in- 
land, embosomed in a venerable grove of trees, was seen the Franciscan 
friary of Lislaghtin, with its church and high belfry and turrets, (founded 
by one of the O'Connors of Carrig in 1478). All these edifices are now 
piles of ivied ruins, beautiful even in their decay — the Castle itself, whence 
they might opce be seen in their pride, their beauty and their . utility, is 
tenantless, and has been within our recollection the haunt of the smug- 
gler, and the store house of his contraband and secret property. — Imme- 
diately before the Castle at the land side, lav the Castle park and de- 
mesne, a gentle slope of open ground skirted at a considerable distance 
by low w<K)ded hills, the well sheltered haunts of numerous herds of the 
large fleet and fierce red deer, for which Kerry was famous in ancient 
times, — the woods and their deer have long since disappeared,-*-they have 
partaken of the fate of their Lords and of their mansion. 

Those scenes are desert now and bare. 

Where flourished once a forest Uax, 

When these waste glens with copse wevs lined 

And peopled with the hart and hind. 
Outside Che basin in which the Castle stands, the Royal Shannon, — ^the 
monarch of Irish floods — spreads his broad expanse of waters, like a great 
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inlaml sea, boanded at the distance oi scnne miles by tbe shores of CIare> 
the ancient Thomond* In the centre of this fine sheet, rises the ancient 
home of the venerable Si. Seiuuius-^Scattery "an islet fair/' in the middle 
ages pre-eminent in the beauty and number of its churches and religious 
buildings — in ks sanctiU, and as being alike the chosen haunt of the 
wayfarw^^ pilgrim and devotee, thirsting for the knowledge of things di- 
vine, and of the student moved by the love of learning, to seek it in the 
numerous establtshments oi this IslaML At this day, all those iMiiidings, 
once sacied to religion and instruction, are mere heaps of ruin and rob* 
bish, and monuments of desecration ; their altars have been overthrown, 
Iheir iibnuries destroyed, and their seminaries are tenantles%; sbatciered 
leliqties of churches, encumbered and grass grown, and one rent and ivied 
anchorite tower, one of the tallest in Ireland, are all that leinain to tell 
their tale of ruin, and speak of their ancient honours. Far to the seaward 
of Scatiery, but always audible at Carrig^, the fearful Totm on Cassane 
(the Cashin wave,) may be heard even in the calmest day, beUoving and 
roaring with a voice of thunder, pealing its announcement of the coming 
tempest^ for many leches along the awakened shore, and warning the 
mariner in the ofiing, against trusting to the deoeitful repose and atillneas 
arottud. 

Carrig Castle, like every simtlar building, and in eommon with every 
gteao and deli, hill and rock, river and fountain in Ireland, has its own 
peculiar legend, the subject of which is, a remarkable passage in the his* 
tory of one of its ancient diieftains. Its fidelity to the costume of tb^ 
period to which it refers, entitled it to the attention of a venerable anti- 
quary of the neighbourhood, a sturdy disciple of old Doctor Keating, and 
a firm believer in the history of the renowned Pheinosa Farsaidh, King of 
Scythia, and anKwgst other communications, he transmitted the puticu* 
lars of this story to me, Dermitua Mac SlaU, of CahirsiveeH, the snbr 
stance and nsaterials of which will be found scatteced through the foilowing 
pages. 

In the '^ middle ages,^ the ancient and puissant kingdom of Kerry, stilt 
continued to challenge the envy, and admiration of all its adjacent kingr 
doms. Before the discovery of Americi, it held within it, the most western 
parish in the world, and the dark brown Brandon could look down, from 
his mist wreathed hill, over the broad and trackless waters of the Atlanti(^ 
and swear, whatever cavillers might assert to the contrary, that the cliiT 
bound Blaskett was absolutely the ultima Thule, This was some diatincr 
lion, but the unparalleied valour of the inhiJ>itants of this kingdom, their 
dexterity abroad at drawing a long bow, and at home, at appropriating 
stray ci^e, served as their safeguard against external intrusion ; and while 
some of the iron-girded roljbcrs, who came to uphold Murrogh, after his 
famous deduction of the wife of O'Rourke, were acquiring lands and terr 
ritories in other quarters, Kerry long continued safe from their incursions^ 
It was reserved however lor the GersJdines, less scrupulous, and more fear 
contemning than otliers, in process of time, successfully to attempt the 
heretofore unviolated ** kingdom," and at the period generally designated 
as above, a descendant of Raymond le Gros, had pushed his territorial 
acquisitions into {rraght-i-Coniior, and under die usurped title of Lord of 
Kerry, what by the sword and by marriage, his family had acquired a 
staA^ility^ which the haugUy native thanes, and chiefs fouQd it impoi^bl^ 
t9 shal^ or disturb. A feud was the consequence of itsencroach^sieots be* 
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tween tUs family aud the Clan Coonor of Carrig^. About the ^Iom of 
the 15th century, however, the mutual '^raids/*^ attacks and reprisals of 
the followers and chiefs of both families had become less frequent, and 
some approaches to a better feelingy at least to a more peaceable demea- 
nour towards each other, could be observed. There was one peculiar and 
distinguishing period, nevertheless, which was marked as sacred to th« 
cause of ancient animosity and aggression, that of the elevation of an 
" O'Connor" to the head and leading of his tribe. The death of a chief and 
the inauguration of his successor, on his own scone of power, was the sure 
forerunner of a general creach or foray on the territory of the De Maurisco^s* 
On such an occasion, every rook and glen from Kerry head to the mounlain^ 
of the Feal, answered the Eaming Croistarra^ and sent its Sghtini men ta 
swell the invasion of the Sassanach lands. 

At the accession of Cathal O Connor, in the year 15 — ^lo the chiefry of 
his tribe, his clan, notwithstanding the existence of a peace observed during; 
the life of tli0 last chief, beheld with astonishment a departure from this 
time honored custom, which, they contended, no circumstances could sano-v 
tion. Although the spirit and gallantry of the young chief were unquestionr 
ed, many deemed that the disregard manifested by him of a usage which 
his sires had never omitted, augured fearfully of a degeneracy. The unhap^ 
py repose also existing; along die other borders of Irraght, not even peruut-» 
ting the hope of a descent by way of alternative to recompense ifc^H fov 
their abstinence towards their southern neighbours, added to the disconteni 
which was the consequence of their disappointment. The bards and rhy^ 
mers, with the privilege exercised by their profession, lamented the decs^ 
of ancient chivalry, and the abatement of that strong and wholesome spint 
of enmity towards the boiderers, which had long been the source of la 
much wealth and reputation to the men of Irraght. But neither bardic 
elegiacs^ or the regrets and plaintive reminiscences of sotpe worthy elder^ 
of the tribe, could win the cbi^lUin to violate the friendship and traxiquilUty^ 
subsisting between the clans. Conjecture was busv to account for thia 
squeamishnesa in withholding from his people the fultillmeut of their le^n 
timate hopes ; but its labours were for the niost part ineffective and unsatis-* 
factory ; the O'Connor disregarded their purmurs and repipmg, deeoungr 
it should seem, the usage more honoured in the breach than the obaervance. 
The discontent and clamour in the more distant parts of the territory, was^ 
less measured, than in the vicinity of Carrig. The borderers ou the Cashing 
and circling the base of the heathy Knockanore, who generally laifgely. 
partook of the spoils of cattle, taken on these Creachs, perceived, in the 
pacific resolution of their Toparch, th^ little pro^iect of an encrease to, 
or feplenishment of their herds of homed cattle^ O'Connor loved military, 
glory well, and to avoid witne^ng their dissatisfactbn, as well as to indulge 
his own love of enterptlse and adventure, he soon after, with a select num-* 
l>er of his best warrior;, repaired to Scotland, then, asi for ag|ss befc^ and 
after, the bmiy theatre of civil coipmotion and warfare. 

An acknowledged kindred between Ireland and that country had Cjrea-; 
ted a frequent intercourse between the people of both. The Irish chieftaiqrj^ 
contracted alliances with the Scottish, and our chivalry joined to th(^ 
M'Donnells, Campbells, and Douglasses of the north, often reaped with 
them the full harvest of repown in arms. 0*Connor found in Scotland 
abundant exercise for his sword, and the reputation he acquired tbere in a 
period of more than two years th^t he was absent from his native soil, 

K k 
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preceded him in his return, and operated like a repast on the lotos, in 
producing forgetfulness of the great Creach, and the green pastures of 
the Feal. 

Shortly after his return, O'Connor held high festival within the echoing 
walls of Carrig. It was an occasion which filled with gratification the hearts 
of his rejoicing friends and vassals, and enabled the chief to display once 
again, all the pomp and circumstance of the ancient hospitality of his 
house, as it presented also a perfect picture of an Irish feudal banquet 
It was, as far as respected the chief, his relatives, friends, and higher vas- 
sals, (for crowds of the clan were regaled without,) held in the great hall of 
the Castle. The guests were composed of Tisachs^ or dwellers in moated 
towers, the lesser leaders of clans, the Abbott of Lislaghtin priory, and 
some gf his clergy, Beatachsy or keepers of houses of hospitality, and 
warriors of tried valour and prowess — rangers of the green woodlands, and 
lovers of the forest buck. 

The guests seemed to vie with each other in the splendour and gaiety of 
their attire; but chief amongst them, the O'Connor sought to impress 
upon his less travelled guests, that he had not been in a foreign land to 
no purpose. The elegance and richness of his costume was the admiration, 
and some versions of the tale say, the envy of the toparchs and others 
who were present at this entertainment ; but the labour of its description 
is spared, since the writer of " Sir Walter Raleigh*' and *< The Geraldine*' 
has already so amply, and with such accuracy, in these two beautiful tales, 
entered into the detail and particulars of the dress of the higher class of 
the Milesian Irish in the 16th century. He seems, in truth, by some 
chance, to have at some time heard our legend recited « such has been his 
fidelity to its costume; needless then is |t to describe the brath or mantle 
of six colours, richly trimmed and interwoven with threads of gold, or its 
cl^p and broach, admired for their richpess, and the beauty of their 
workms^nship. The^a//in, or pourpoint — the long close trouse — the plaited 
sa£fVon coloured shirt — the shoes of costly cordwaine, with their richly 
ornamented latch^ts — the arms and wrists laden and bound with gold 
bracelets, richly wrought — the golden collar, badge of his Knighthood, 
which circled his neck — or the ornaments of his folded cooleen — or what 
he equally prized, the graceful locks which hung in profuse and natural 
curls over his shouldeis, all these indeed, it is now unnecessary to describe. 
But beyond all that he excelled his guests in, he claimed irresistable pre- 
cedence in virtue of the matchless rarity, value, and beauty of two Orient 
pearls, which shone and glittered pendant from his ears, an excess of 
that species of luxury and dandyism, which in the age in question, as well 
as for untold centuries preceding, prevailed amongst the Corinthian clasa 
of Milesian society. O'Connor seemed wonderfully disposed to exult in 
this portion of his person's decoration. In good sooth, that puissant In-* 
dian Chief, who, in the pride and exultation of his noble spirit, styled 
himself " Lord of the Brass Kettle," strutted not, or swaggered xnori 
c^^^giously, than did the great O'Connor, in displaying these valuable 
acQuisitipns to his ears. Tet, in the exultation and pleasure of that festive 
evenfng, and amidst the admiration which these gems excited, so cheering 
to his vanity, it might at times be observed, that the soul of the chief was 
not at ease, that some internal grief preyed upon him, and dashed in its 
frequent recurrence, the joy in which he wished to mingle. O'Connor, 
however, seemed the only individual of this numerous assemblage, on whose 
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bow a shadow of care codid by the most observant be percehred. Hilarity 
and unmixed satisfaction pervaded all, from the guest to the meanest do« 
mestic, so that it was a gladsome sight to behold. Ranged along the well 
rushed hall, stood in their gradations, and in order of precedency^ the 
several officers of the state and household of Carrig. The sage Brehon or 
Judge, the still graver Physician, the Marshal, wiUi his huge basket hilted 
sword by his side, the Backatj or Cupbearer, the Cleasamhnaigh^ or 
Jesters, the Dresveartacht Tale Teller, or Conteour, the Falconer, the 
Chiefs Oiolla^ and a number of lesser cheers, Jugelers, Rhymers, Sen- 
achies, &c. besides a full choir of Bards, headed by &eiT chief, the Ollave^ 
re-coel^ and all these distinguished by particular costume and ensignia. 
But busiest of all, were the heralds^ announcing of guests, conducting them 
to their allotted places, and hanging up the sUelds of such, whose profes- 
sion was arms, on the wall behind their respective seats* The plenteous 
board y laden with the most abundant and sumptuous fare, presented a 
vision for ever to be remembered. Numerous herds of kine, deer, sheep 
and hogs, were decimated to make out the festival. Here was brawn, 
and beef, and venison from the spit, and pastry from the oven ; and 
what Fynes Morrison wondered to behold at other Irish tables, more 
than a century after, was here exceeded ; over a hundred Pheasants* 
a bird then not so scarce in Ireland as at present, were served up, much to 
the gratification it is reported, of the Abbot of Lislaghtin and others. It 
is worth mentioning also, that the tapers were of extraordinary thickness ; 
they were formed of the pith of rushes, with a small part of the skin left 
remaining, twisted together so as to equal a man's waist in thickness, and 
saturated with unctuous matter. These gave a most splendid and beautiful 
light. As the excellence of the viands were happily supposed to produce 
a tendency to thirst, wines of Poitou^ Hippocras and Clary, varieties of 
Piment, Usque-bagh, mitigated of its heat by a mixture of raisins and 
fennel seed, Xeoit, a liquor tantamount to our Berry brown ale; Mead, 
unequalled in richness of flavour, formed a reserve wefl qualified to prevent 
such a consequence. Need we suppose that thus provided and prepared, 
the O'Connor and his guests were disposed to enjoy themselves — ^the in- 
citements were too potent and various to leave room for a shadow of dissatis- 
^tion. Harp, and pipe, and timbrel, lent the pleasures of sweet sound to 
the joyous wassail; and as the evening advanced, the mazy dance, the light 
song, the merry tale and the jocund laugh> helped out the carousal of chief- 
tains and warriors. The chieftain acquitted himself well, as the boonest of 
hosts, and those ancient followers of his house, whose want of other occu- 
pation left them time, for noting to each other, such points and circumstan- 
ces in the passing scene, as to them seemed worthy of report, expressed 
their high satisfaction of his bearing on this occasion. 

** Aye but marry,'' said one dissatisfied looking, but well girded and 
bearded functionary, whose particular duty tradition notes not, addressing 
an assistant in his vocation, '* though our Tisach speaks bravely of these 
Scottish feats as he does now, doubtless if fame belies not, his sword has 
had good employ ; methinks those soldierly deeds were much misapplied 
amongst brawling red-shanks, whilst better occupation awaited him at 
home in chastizing the insolence of the villains of Clanmorris, repressing 
the Cathems of the Eastern bogs and mountains, or bridling the ferocious 
Caitiffs who watch from their beggarly towers and fortalices on our 
Southern boideis, to prey on our fkK^ks and herds, and ravi^ our fair 

xk2 
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■hJM .bat if I judge rigktly» metkioks tlie CCmoor snbs Io !«?« 
Wougbt lone leoolkctkm from those ScoUi^ landt^ which do not motl 
joye^ly fit hit epiritt; or. could it be^ that he repeoU httti of the iH devised 
trace with the childieo of fU^MOiid the Ofoss^ which dratehim to war 



wkh the pleided saraget of the North.'* 
«« I know not,'' seid the » 



not," seid the sagacious penon he ftddresaed, ** biA surd j our 
Ikther's chUdien may regret the stagnaot f^eace thai has succeeded on our 
borders, to the busUe and sUr of arms^ that heretofore kept our rhinfsmen in 
motion, and quailed the intrusive spirits of our Ibemen. Too true it is, 
that the Clanflsorris muy hencefoith throw open their bavmSy and level their 
strong holds, for what they may have to apprehend from the Lions of 
Carrig ; save from their good kinsman the wolf, their kine and flocks may 
browse and fatten at large, to no purpose of sfood, for kem or Bonaoght of 
ours. Their dun deer may roam the green wood, fearless of these northefB 
hunters, and old Donal-na-moe, with permi8sk>n of the O'Connar, may oeaee 
his vocation, and sleep drcamkns of creach, or spoils of Sassanadi bee^ 

*^ What if, as they whisper, the bright eye and winning tongue of the bux* 
om daughter of the Lord of Uxnaw, may not have done that to pervert Uio 
judgment, and mislead the disposition, of the Thane of Carrig, rbich report 
eayt, has occured to others of his degree, with, like hiip» the red blood of the 
Spaniard ip their veins.'' 

** heaven foriMd," said the first speal^r, with a tone of half angry impa* 
lience, <' though well mayesi thou so surmise, since when before was an 
Ard Tiaadi of Irraght, known by a forbearance towards the heriditary loe 
of hi^ house, and his native land ? When before was an O'Connor seen at 
the tilting of a Saxon Lord, until Cathi! O'Connor tried his strong lance, 
at the justing of Bdlinruddery, and partook of the hoi^lalitv of iu Lord, 
the Black Geraldme, knight of Kerry V 

f ^ By the staJSf of St. Brandon, it savours of an ill featured degenoacy : 
isredit nie, the gainer of fellowship with Saxon was never the too confiding 
and generous Gael ; but knowest thou not, that the Lady Una Fitzaaurice 
was the presiding beauty of that Tournament, and that to gain her appro** 
batiou, Nobles and Knights, claiming descent from Mikaius and the 
Norman, essayed their skill and prowess; nor did tl^ Thane of Carrig 
spurn to try bis lance with the Saxon chivalry. FeaUy»do they, report, 
were his deeds, and well did he achieve the smile, for which heroes con^ 
tended. I have seen the Lad^ Una, myself, and sure never did foncy of 
bard, in lay or romance, imagioe or figure foith, au^t more fair or lovely, 
more graceful or winsome, than the peerless daughter of Fitzmaurice. 
Beshrew me, but my own ancient blood quickened from its sluggish flow, 
as I gazed m admiration of her, and I thought ^hat pitv it was, that aha 
was of unworthy lineage. Marvel you theu, that the youthful heir of Canig 
Ii9ul4 see and feel the thraldom of beauty." 

'^ Now «hame on your wanton and ill bridled tongue, in aa speaking : 
just a^ meet it were, that the lamb should mate with the eagle, or the wolf, 
^ that the de^eendaut of kings, could stoop to an allianoa with the dea- 
oendant of the tun-hellied Raymond. As a good and loyal Knight, sueh. psui- 
sage* of courtly devoirs, as thou speakest of, befit the O'Connor, one of a 
race eyer the liegemen of beauty, be its posaesaai daugh|er of Gael or Saa-r 
son pf high, Of humble degf oe." 

'' Most sage Cairbre, think not that I deemed otherwise foe the idle le- 
pom ftpd rumours of la^y Gillya, IMteens, Carroucl^, aojd waadetsng shy. 
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men never found credence fVotn met though truly I may marvel, if the 
brigbt eye of the Saxon maid, hat not helped the pacification of the 
Doraen* 

How mnch farther, the comments and explanations of these sagacious 
worthies would have gone, tradition faib to recount, but certain It is, that 
farther remark was prevented by the entrance of a herald, who announced 
that a number of the clansmen, inhabiting near the Feale, were waiting witli*^ 
eut^ to submit to the chief, their grievance for a dreadful spoliation and 
waste, committed on them, and their lands, by the red haired outlaw. 

** What and is it so truly" said the hot blooded Thane "then, by the 
My staff of the blessed Brandon! ample and full ^all be their satisfac- 
tion : admit one, that we may learn the nature of this breach of the border 
<| uiet — mean time give instant order for sending the lighted Croistarra 
through the glens/' 

"in the twangitfg of a bowstring shall it be done" said the herald, and 
withdrew. In a moment after, a tall, swarth, dark-whiskered, blue-eyed 
representative of the su^rers entered, holding in his iron grip a cleh-al- 
fooM or staff, of more than ordinary dimensions, and bearing on his dusky 
countenance, traoes of recent passion and strong excitement^ tempered 
Bevertheless with much of subdued feeling on finding himself in such aa 
assembly. 

" How now," said the O'Connor, *« have we learned rightly that the ted 
Saxon has dared to enter Irraght," 

** Aye" said Manus O'Crohoore " and the O'Connor has to learn more, 
that fire and destruction have marked his entry and course, against which 
»o foK9 the border could muster has been able to contend. As we hast- 
ed ak>ng, we could discern from the high ground akmg the Feale, the 
inhabitants, men, women, and children, flying in all directions, churches 
booses and bams on fire. He and his savage mountain wolves have pulled 
down and destroyed the mills, and collected together all the wealth and 
emttle of the country, destroying «what he cannot carry witli him. Such 
of the people as he has fallen in with, he has tied up on the nearest trees, 
and even still he is fearlessly pursuing his work of destruction, and shoukl 
he return to his heaths without interruption, for years to come shall our 
families and kinsmen lament for his spoil." 

O'Connor heard the recital of Portboeuf's atrocities with deep atten- 
tion, and, at its conclusion, in a burst of indignation, declared it were a 
perpetual shame and ignominy ia Carrig, to the clan and to the name of 
O'Connor, were such an inroad — so crying an enormity — suffered to pass 
miroquited — "or this arm and the clan Connor shall fail, oi his den 
shall be level with the earth, and the bandit himself swing from the lofti- 
est oak that shadows the waters of the Feal, a terror and a remembrance 
to the mountains, which have but too long given him his security." 

*♦ All the south are arming," said Manus, •* to revenge their losses, for 
he haanot confined his inroad to f rraght ; — the Clan Morris, Clan Carthy the 
O'Donoghuee and Mac Elligotts, are rushing from their glens and lakes, 
smd may ere the morrow, anticipate the merited vengeance of our uibe." 
• ** That shall be our care to prevent." — 

** Rather," said the Castellan ofBeale, seizing his brimming corron and 
applying it at the words to his capacious mouth, as if to mellow the tones 
of his vakmrous deckration, " rather," said he, after taking his quemtum 
mffy '' let the ehasttsment of Portboeuf be delegated to me, and ere another 
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4mj iMl pasty stone shall not rest on stone of bis iniqoitoiis fortalice, t0 
coyer bead of Keam or Bonnoghti neither shall steer or hind, colt or 
sheep, for twenty years to come, haye reason to fear within ten leagues of 
Purif and as for the ibal outlaw himself, beshrew me^ bnt it shaH go bard 
with raCf or he shall be laid, bound neck and heels, at the O'Connor's feet, 
to abide the judgement of the Ard Brehon of Carrig» and the operation ol 
Ibe Marshal's broad-sword. 

** i doubt not** said Cathal 0*Connor '' of your sufBciency and delenni- 
nation, but I haye reserved the leading in this matter to myself, neverthelesa 
the Castellan of Beale shall have good opportunity of proving his prowea 
against Portlioeof ; let him then fill op his dorran again, we shall drink to the 
success of the men of Irraght> let the hoarse siuic be sounded at dawn, that, 
obedient to its voice, our warriors may be earl^ ready for our leading ; let 
my saltoir prepare also my arms for Uie occasion, and, these matters pro- 
vided, we shall conclude our festival, when each of our guests tire of their 
wine and their cheer, and ho there ! let this borderer be looked after, and 
see that he be content with hb reception in Carrig." 

The worthy personage, to whom the latter part of the chieftain's direc- 
tions bore reference, felt nothing loath to the care directed to be taken of 
him, well aiguing that it should be his own grievous fault, or it should 
turn to his advantage, and he accordingly retired evidently as much gra- 
tified, as though he had had permission to kiss the chieftain's beard. 

Meantime Uie shouts of the guests at the chieftains determination, ex« 
pressed their approbation and filled the appartment, finding a ready echo 
amongst those without, already aware of what had occurred. 

The castle of Port, an old, high, dark and narrow fortalice, stands at 
the foot of the mountain ridge ^ Knockbrack in Connilloe in the county 
of Limerick, near the confluence of the Ulla and the Feal. Like the 
generality of our castellated buildings it is, at present, ruinous and deserted. 
But in the middle ages* when well garrisoned and warded, its outworks 
firm and stronjp^, and its only accessible sides well moated, it must have 
been a place of great strength and security. It hangs boldly on an emi- 
nence over the river Feal, which formed its chief defence to the south. On 
the land side, dark overhanging woods stretching up the mountain, formed 
the back ground of the wild prospect which it commanded, and gave shel- 
ter to herds of wolves, boars and other animals, not less savage and fero- 
cious, than the lawless Cathemaehs who dwelt in their vicinity, in the 
mountain glens and hollows, ever ready for the work of spoil and depre- 
dation. 

At the period stated in our legend, this tower had been held for seve- 
ral years by the Norman familjr of Portboeuf^ amongst whom a maraud- 
ing propensity seemed to be inheritable. Their situation gave them a 
command over a considerable tract of country, stretching ak>ng the bor- 
ders of the Feal, over which unceasingly they exercised a destructive war- 
fare—foes to all around — living as a race of Ishmalites, holding all men 
as their foes, and extending, amongst all their neighbours, the befits of 
their indiscriminate and even handed love of plunder and spoliation. For 
their impartiality however, these same godless neighbouis, never had the 
grace to be either thankful or to feel admiration. 

The present inheritor of the virtues and Castle of Port, was the red 
haired Sir Milo de Portboeuf, no degenerate scion of his very respectable 
family. lie combined in himself all the fierce passions and love of rapiaa 
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wLieh diaracterized his house; of great personal strength, undaunted 
eourage, restless, active and enterprising, he seldom remained quiet in 
lus glens, or suffered ht& neighbours to enioy much repose. The reputa- 
tion of his daring exploits had drawn together a numerous band of reckless 
'^rake-hells," as Spencer calls them, who submitted themselves to his 
leading, and helped to render him still more formidable. The elders of 
adjoining districts, who remembered many scenes of former havoc, with 
much unanimity admitted, that of the various brigands who had flourished 
withm their knowledge, the " Wolf of Purt," as he was called, excelled 
them all. His cruelty was proverbial, and it was said that the Priest, at 
the baptismal font, had lefV his right arm unblest, that it might deal the 
keener and more mortal blow on his enemy. 

Against this miscreant, was the Lord of C^rrig, now about to lead his 
armed followers. 

At the dawn of morning, the clans had already assembled on the main land 
in front of the causeway leading to the Castle; the chief had iust joined 
them, and as he passed along the lines, their loud shouts echoed along the 
shores from rock to glen, while minstrel bards chaunted with might and 
▼igour, the Ro$g catha^ or incitement to battle. It was a fair sight to see. 
The banner of the O'Connor was unfurled in the midst of his Oalloglassen ; 
these formed the body guard of the chief, and were armed with shirts of 
mail, down to the calf of the leg, and a bacinct, or iron helmet on the 
head ; each Galloglass wore a long sword, and bore a broad sharp double 
edged battle axe in his hand. The Marshal of Carrig led the light armed 
Kerns^ forming the principal part of the infantry. The sword and the 
lance formed their offensive weapons, and each Kern bore his ^ood buckler; 
he was also attended by a Stocach, or attendant To this troop, was 
attached a body of lusty bowmen, each with trust v bow, and sheaf of 
broad arrows on his back. But the principal strength of this army, lay ia 
the cavalry, called by the English, Hobbillers: these cased in harness, 
with steel cap, broad sword, and buckler, and well mounted, led the van. 
The rere was brought up by one of the western clans. 

Towards noon, the host, subdivided into several bands, and each under 
the guidance of his own leader, might be seen winding through a defil^ 
and descending towards the sparkling waters of the Feal, and having a| 
length reached a pleasant Inch, formed by the winding river, skirted at a 
short distance by wooded eminences, they halted. They had been already 
Informed, through their scouts, that Portboeuf, who was wiihin an hour^ 
inarch, was directing his course, on his return, laden with prey, towards 
the pass they had left; here therefore, they deemed it best to meet and 
intercept him, and, having loosened their armour, ungirthed their horses, 
and let them out to pasture, they opened their scrips, and made a repast. 

It was soon announced that the marauder, with all his mountain array, 
was approaching, and the clans were immediately put in readiness; a party 
had been already detached to occupy the pass in their rere, to prevent their 
retreat, on discovering an enemy m waiting. The surprize of Portboeuf, 
on beholding his foes, may be readily conceived, but as he saw to fight 
was inevitable ; for to retreat he did not dream of; and as his force was 
numerous, he immediately drew up, and prepared to engage. 

The Bards, who accompanied the clans, commenced again the Kosg 
Cafha. The deep voice of the Stuic rung along the lines, and at the 
command of their chieftain, who led in front, the entire force of Irraght 
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rushed forward in close order, clashing their swords together, and shoutkii^ 
their war cry, ** O'Connor abua.*' The aichers at both sides, commeoced 
the fight, but so cold blooded a mode of managing the combat, suited not 
the desires or the wishes of either side, and accordingly, the horsemea 
spurred on, and charged according to their custom, with the spear over 
bead. The HolibtUers of Irraght transfixed or unhorsed the first coursers, 
that opposed them, making many of ihem kick the air; but their opponents, 
were not slow in requiting them. The melee soon became general, and 
dreadful and mortal was the struggle that ensued; the loud stroke of 
battle axe and mace, of lance and glaive, rung with fierce clangour and 
dire efiect, on buckler and helm : man grappled with roan, in fierce and 
deadly struggle, and Kern and Bonnought, clansman and forayer, engaged 
in the contest, with a vigour and spirit, as though the fate of the general 
battle depended on their individual effort. Deeds were thfs day performed* 
worthy of being celebrated in song, nor were tb^ lost in their day, but 
the tuneful race that preserved their recollection, are extinct, and the 
verses that chaunted their glory, are forgotten. O'Connor, in this combat, 
proved he deserved the reputation of a valiant Knight ; at the commence* 
ment of the onset, followed by his bravest warriors, he rode into the thick* 
est of the combat, where he performed wonderful exploits, and spread 
terror amongst his enemies ; such was the vigour and efiect of this charge, 
that the forayers, unable to sustain it, were about yielding, when Port- 
boeuf, perceiving tlieir danger, rushed to their rescue, and renewed the 
fight. O'Connor now became the object of their attack, but so well did be 
meet his assailants, that he struck to the ground successively with his axe, 
the first three of bis assailants, and in a few n)oments after, Portboeuf 
and the chieftain met man to man ; few men equalled the former in vigour, 
or dexterous use of his weapon, but he found the O'Connor a resolute and 
able antagonist; several blows were parried between them, but the bandit^ 
fierce at the protracted opposition which he met, with one great exertion 
sought to terminate tl>e fight in the death of his adversary ; *' Ha! by my 
grade in chivalry," said the chief, *n>ut fi^t blow shames not thy arm or 
weapon, but nevertheless, I shall tioi be long thy debtor." '* But stay," 
said Portboeuf, "ere you discharge the debt, receive this," and accompa- 
nied the wotds with a thrust of his sword, which the chieftain dexterously 
parried, at the same time making a similar thrust at his opponent In thq 
mean time, the Galloglasses of Irraght, had penetrated and broken their 
adversaries, who had tumultuously betaken themselves to fiight; the panic 
immediately spread itself through all the host of the enemy, and the battle 
became a perfect rout ; Portboeuf, seeing" how his party fared, instantly 
set spurs to his horse, jumped into the nver, and was in a moment aeeii 
the fleetest in the midst of the fugitives; in vain did the chief of Carrtg 
call on the craven, to abide the settlement of their account; the red out- 
law only attended to the care of his own safety in fiight. The pursuit now 
became a scene of carnage and slaughter; the pursuers gave no quarter, 
and happy was he, whose swiftness of foot enabled him to survive this 
dreadful pursuit. The field of battle, and the ground adjacent, presented 
a horrid scene of blood and slaughter, there, according to the expres? 
words of our veritable tradition, "many groaning mouths, broken feet, 
fractured skulls, sprained arms, broken hearts, and decapitated bodies, 
were exposed to the view of the pitiless and triumphant survivors;" but 
the fortunate result of that sanguinary encounter, was much too a^pneeablo 
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to these same survivots to permit the scene to affect them with much of 
grief or affliction. The chieftain did not suffer the pursuit to continue 
k>ng, but ordered the trumpets to sound, and the men to rally round their 
Vtandaid. • He found that his followers had suffered little in the contest, 
while the loss on the side of the creachadoires .v/ea very great; all the 
booty they had collected fell into the hands of the victors, but beyond all, 
their discomfiture secured the peace of all that country in future^ But 
0*Connor resolved not to stop here, he was determined to root PortboeuC 
and hb Bonnoghts and followers out of Purt, ere he returned again to 
Carrig, so having left a party to bury the dead and attend the wounded, 
and leaving his bards and minstrels behind to chaunt lo-triumphes, or 
Cotnons as they best pleased, and having refreshed his troops, they pro* 
ceeded forward, to attack the Red -outlaw in his strong hold. 

Portboeuf had already reached it with many of his followers, and .was 
busily occupied in putting it into a state of defence, when, late in the 
evening, the Tisaek of Carrigafoyle arrived before it, and summoned its 
defenders to surrender. The ^' wolf within as might be expected, defied 
his assailants to their utmost, and the men of Irraght prepared for aa 
assault ; they found however from the height and strength of the walls, 
the depth of the moat, and the resolution of the besieged, as well as their 
own want of the necessary scaling apparatus, that to become masters of 
the Castle, was no easy matter^ and the chieftain resolved to wait until 
he had provided himself for the purpose, before he would hazard an at- 
tack ; accordingly that night he contented himself with encamping, sur« 
rounding it, and setting guards, so as to prevent surprize or escape. 

The ensuing morning the numbers of the besiegers were greatly en- 
creased, by the arrival of the clan Mac Elegot, the clan O'Donohue of 
the gleds, and the clan Maurice, under their different chiefs. They ha^ 
heard the issue of the battle, and of the siege laid by 0*Connor to the 
Castle of Purt, and, actuated by the same motives, had resolved to shate 
in the extirpation of its pestilent proprietor. The chieftain of Carrig 
received this powerful reinforcement with pleasure ; however, his clan, 
desirous of enjoying the sole honour of this expedition, would have beea 
better pleased had they remained away. That forenoon two several at- 
tacks were made on the Castle^ which its defenders gallantly resisted^ 
greatly annoying their assailants, and killing and wounding many; 
whereupon it was resolved by the assembled chiefs, to make a general 
assault, and, by scalado, seek to gain possession of the Castle. Accord^- 
ingly they had large quantities of faggots, heath, brushwood and turf 
brought, with which, protected by their shields from the showers' of arrows 
incessantly shot from the Castle^ they filled up part of the moat, so as to 
enable them to pass and apply their ladders against the walls ; an assault 
was now vigorously made ; a number of the bravest of the besiegers, with their 
chiefs, advanced to scale the walls, while those above flung dowa on then 
great beams, stones, and pots of hot lime ; but nothing could resist the 
determination and valour of the assailants, who finally gained the battle- 
ments, driving the defenders before them into the court yard, and thence 
pursumg them into the keep, of whicbt in a few momenu, they made 
themselves completely masters, slaying all who opposed them. 

During the assault no one had seen Portboeuf, and the possession of 
the CasUe confirmed the (bars which had been begun to be entertained, 
.h.. h. hid .™w bi^lf .t .^^ j.g«*d p-,.. »I dfi«rf hi. 
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^cape, wl^itber no one jponld tell. Thjs jjitellij^nce greatljr exasperated 
Ak chiefs ; but their fufj mpts conrext^d into sorrow^ when thisy learned 
that tfa^e chiefbgan of Carri|;s^byle, vho had been one of ^e first to gsuo 
die outworjuy was amongst the slain. 

Th^e lamentations of his followers fiHed the castle; thev rushed to where 
he lay, to' view the body; a number of die chie&ains liaa already assem^ 
bie4 were. " Stay/' said the Lord De Marisco, '• it seems to me that his 
f* death has been tpo hasdW reported, at least life does oot ^eem to be £n- 
** threly extinct." ^'Sfseyou'^^saip be, turning tojon^ oearhim, '^ our domestic 
** physician Fit^ Ulic is in attendance i^ith the clan Maurice^ let bim be 
^* sent for forthwith, and God wiilin^^ he may report to us less un^oar- 
" aW^, of our estee^n^ and regretted Lord." Fitz U]ic was in a mo- 
ment m attend^i>ce^ and aftejr examining the apparently lifeless ctiieftaiD| 
he declared that ^is wounds, though many and bad^ did not appear to 
be dangerous, that he bad suffered principally from great loss of blood, 
imd that with his own sole, ^nd especial care, he could not for a moment 
doubt his recovery; — in any oth^r hands (and bi was it from him to na« 
derate the capability of ^ other practitioners of the healing art) be would 
not warrant it. Carrig was top remote, and to the Castle of the 
Lord' De Marisco, was tkie patient removed; to his care, he should 
have no doubt of a favourable event, " Then" said thp Castellan of 
Beale ** in the name o^ God« if it be not displeasing to the Lord De Ma- 
" risco, we yf\]\ thither bear our chieftain to the sage Fitz UHc" " As- 
•* suredl^," said the chief of Cfan Maurice, ** it win be most grateful to 
** our wishes, and most delighted, shall we be to give our poor assistance 
" in any way, to the recovery of so renowned a knight." 
' A' litter was accordingly prepared, and that evening, was the Lord of 
frraght lodged in the Castle of the descendant of bis ancestors, foemen 
at Listowel. 

It was after a considerable lapse of time, thf^t he evinced any consci- 
ousness* of his situatiou. A lamp which burned on a broad stone chim- 
ney frame, shewed him an apartment richly hung with tapestry, and fitted 
up in iall the baronial splendour of the period ; and the deeply pierced, and 
latticed lancet windows, informed him that be was in the Castle of some 
"powerfltl chieflain. He attempted to raise himself on his couch; but 
the pain and the weakness which he felt, convtnce4 him that he was on 
a bed' of sickness, and no Ipnger the lord of his own actions. 

"Thank heaven!" exclaimed an ancient female, rising from beside his 

bed, "his stupor s^ms to be leaving him, and we may hope th^ best; 

and now, my dear young lady," said she, addressing one who sat beside 

her, " you may surely endeavour to procure some repose after the fatigue 

of your night*s attendance, while I shall await the return of Fitz Ulic." 

O'Connor could only distinguish a low whisper in reply, and, in a moment 

after, beheld a young femsde closely wrapt in her falhn, or mantle, pass 

out of the chamber, and as she retired, bestow a hasty glance on the 

couch. He beheld enough to know that he was in the hoi^se of De Morisco ; 

' he marked the lightness and elasticity of the lady's step, and saw ei^iough 

of her features, half concealed as they were, by the loose tresses of raven 

blackness, which bung down over bet bosom and shoulders in long rinfi^- 

lets, to convince him that he had seen the lovely Una Fitzmaurice, and to 

Awaken in^his bosoib recollectioijis and feelings^ which bad beeib ^t least 

" for some hoirs Tpfreviouslyi dumbfering. 
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Wafrds ttfrded ttf hei^, wdoiti he had tbu^ dfs^o^ei^ t6 have beeil^» ^adarftefi^* 
Ifke, itfny2stef Rig to hils safely, bi^ to hiV etti[nit^etf fMnr me did dttenMhtlt 
who* remahied, h^ ccftM rciceiveJ bht vefi^ mi^atWiMrtoiy Ante^^ert; ftatfe- 
nterafjfe L^afch beih^ to6fe de^otwf Cor frtVeirf ttkii 6tittotiTage ib^edh. 
Tfce etrt/ance of i'itz Uftc, tfre pfcyrfcknr, how^elr 6flfefitda!fy sifene^him'^ 
that 5:a^ d^ntfed t^'ttdtnity th^ most rafvtoia:^, ki t^iSiA to Ink 6M 
grave chaV^^ei", kiat^\d\j iat^^ iioii^&^mm mxmt ttft^ j^r^nt 
case, he seemed tutxta (Ihucf a&uatly resotv^d' 6ii sitbnt and ihidisttfrb^ noe- 
cfitation. Ai the evening advanted, a6fk6l!her Aflftcet, #hose^ Mttiof)^ /e- 
qdircfd qVrife the revteise of the DofctorV dbke fttOttthedfiess, feHeved (TCdfl- 
nor ^tota the presence of this votafr^ of silent^ ailid medicini^, akf havitr^ 
Dbade stfcfc dispositions asf rendered h^ Aiillher dttendatfcer antietesdary, 
Fitz . Ulic resigned his place for the eveill^ to' the Pot* SciMie; ttt Sto]^' 
t^flei*. fhis was^ an* assistant iii the m^itcaf rf6t)arttiiiettt of mk irrcii^nt 
Irish, for whom we ftnd iti no instance, a cbirrespoWding charaf6la&if hif tti^* 
medical histoi^ of oth^i* nations; his^ ofice Was iiiost genrera^r id ^ be- 
side the bed or sickness, and relieve its weariless and dulnesb, d^ ^count- 
ing an' amusing tale or i^mance. The p^rsotiage who replace the gi'aVe' 
^itz UKc, having^ squatted himself down bv the bedsldlB, and givi^ i^'e- 
cessary ii^timation of his intention, by a few ilbnoroUk h^s>> dotbmthcea 
ih a roonotottoUB voice, the narration of dh'e of dhose ihterihinable f^riii^ 
Legends, Which' our ancestoi^ ever foihid shch' unfailing narcotics, autf 
aigainst whose opiate iufl^ieace, pain and sickness wei^ alihost! in^afReit^nt 
cocoBteiid. 

In a short time, the chief ibund himself muth iihproved, atitf th'aid^ 
to the care and skill of ^itz Ulic, the medicinaf infitfem^^ of Pingal's ad- 
ventures, and the repeated visits of the fttilr phaototu; Whbsb ftrstf pt'^ent^ 
Sad so interested the (/Connor, he, in a feW dkys, became convales(ient. 
fo doubt, the attention of the Lady Una', helped id? a most ^vereigrf 
ipanner to produce this desirable sute; she Was' the physician he bved 
Best to see, and she did not decline hef serVic^^ the les^, because she knew 
fliey Were abc^ptable; — 

** With geatle hand and aooCfaing tongue 

She bon tha Leach'i part. 
And while she o'er hit sick bed hxhki, 
He paid her idth his li^ah.'* 
Our legend, in truth says, that O'Connor gradually recoi^ereiJ, and that, 
wUle fttiU an inmate of the Castle of 6e ftfaurisco,^ He offen met in hall 
and bower, the fair and only daughter of its Muff o)d Eord. To be sure^ 
sfie was in the phrase of the day, the daughter of a Saxon chiirl, and theii' 
fathers* fathers had.beeq foes; but enmity had ceased tb be hereditary in 
their houses, and though even it had not, need we ask, what barnere can 
keep out tyrant love? Do not history and action, poetry and prose., 
avouch the contempt which tlie bUod bow-boy has ever entertamed, for all. 
human guards and preventatives ? v ' 

Biit other objecU of great and engrossing moment were now jibouttq 
share his thoughU; a dreadful reverse awaited him, which, though he oi^t 
to have expected and feared, he was litUe prepared to meet, It has been^ 
already mentioned, that the chief had, whilst in Scotland, acquired the 
possession of jeWels of extraordinary value, and it is expressly stated in 
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wtt legend, that die-prioe of these expensWe ear oroaments was so enor- 
mous* Uiat to secure it to the jeweller, O'Connor had bound his chiefry of 
Irra^t for its due payment, in one year from the day of purchase. It 
was nearly at the expiration of this period, that he returned to Ireland, and, 
with the lumost proverbial thoughtlessness of his countrymen, had siiffered 
th^ time to elapse without making any preparation to meet it. In vain did 
the consequences of his carelessness often fill his mind with fear and anxie- 
ty; in his moments of highest festivity or pleasure, would the unpleasant 
recollection obtrude; still day after day succeeded without an exertion, and 
it was, while still at Lietowel, that the information came like an dectric 
shock on him, of his territory having been seized, as a forfeiture in pursu- 
ance of agreement, and that Portboeuf had obtained the controul over it, as 
agent for the Scotchman. He immediately returned to Carrig, but it was 
only there in solitude to lament for his folly. 

. Considering the state of society and manners, and the fierce and in« 
domitable disposition of the old hidi blooded Milesian chiefry, we should 
marvel why O'Connor ever suffered his property so coolly to pass away in 
payment of a foreign debt. Secure witliin his fastness in that kingdom of 
howeads — Kerry, the mottoe of whose gentle sons, was, like that of Fal- 
staff, si fas sit dicer e^ ''base is the knave who pays;** we might suspect 
that ere a single red shank of them all, touched a sod of Irraght-i-coDnor, 
that its Lord would have had recourse to that ultima ratio of his ancestors 
and compeers, the sword. But however we might endeavour to satbfy 
ourselves for his submission in this case, tradition has led us nothing but 
conjecture to assist us, and we shall content ourselves with submitting the 
inatter to the reader's own judgment. 

All that now remained of the power and territory of this Ard Tisach, 
was the Island and Castle of Carrig, in which silence and gloom, had 
succeeded to noisy joy and festivity ; even the chord of tfke harp had ceased to 
be tuneful within its solitary hall ; the dogs of chase, cowered by the great 
hearth in undisturbed indplence, and no longer did the voice of the 
fester raise the uproarious laugh. The Carough^ and the Fear Sceal, and 
all the vagabond tribe, who thronged from castle to castle, in the exercise 
of their vocations, turned their steps aside from Carriag^foyle, and sought 
elsewhere more fortunate asylums. The chief himself, lived a life of 
perfect seclusion, indulging in. vain regrets for ps^ed power and blighted 
hopes; no longer could he tak^ his Co$h0ries, or make his visitations 
amongst the clans, with Kerns, horses, and horseboys, dogs, and dogboys, 
and all the long train of officers and attendants; his pageantry, and all 
the pomp and circumstance of his authority^ were gone. 

In a mood of regret and impatience, during the early period of his de- 
privation, he, on one occasion, ascended to the platform of the Castle, to 
indulge his feelings in its solitude, and meditate undisturbed ; before him 
lay his fair demesnes, in all the freshness and beauty of early summer, the 
far skirting woodlands clothed in the greenest foliage, and beneath him, 
lay the Shannon, calm, serene, and bright, in the noontide sun. The 
chieftain paced slowly the narrow and lofty enclosure, •• these fair scenes," 
said he, "once owned me their lord, my folly has reft them from me — for 
ye, wretched baubles" said he, pausing and taking the gems firom his cars, 
'* for ye have I lost the demesnes of my fathers, my fairest earthly hopes, 
and rendered myself a bye word and a scorn, to the world — go, said he, 
find shame me not, by longer hanging as a memento of my pride and folly. 
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fo where mortal eye may never more heboid ye," and, leaning over the 
battiement, flung them into the abyss of waters beneath. Tradition stitt 
dwells fondly on the circumstance, and though ages have since gone by, 
often even to the present day, has avarice sent diving in the abyss many 
a foolish clown, in the vain hope of regaining the lost jewels. 
. O'Connor felt a comparative composure after this event; but he still 
continued a hermit, and not even to the desire expressed in the warmesi 
and kindest terms, of the Lord De Maurisco, of his wish to see him at hit 
Castle of Lixnaw, and that even accompanied by an expression of the 
satisfaction it would give one of his family, who felt deeply interested tii 
his welfare, would he consent again to quit the solitude in which he had 
unmured himself. In truth, his pride was now too deeply concerned; that 
he loved, he too well felt; but that he ought to cherish his illfated passion, 
honour and his own dignity, he thought forbade. Had he been still the 
possessor of Irraght, however hostile it might be to the wishes of his kin- 
dred and clan, for him to wed the daughter of De Maurisco, he would 
have contemned their prejudices, and consulted only his own passion ; \hA 
nowy it should seem as though he thought with the old border rhymer, — 

Let never m man a wooing wend. 

That lacketh thing U three, 
A rowth o* gold, an open bean 

And fu' o' courtety. 

However abundantly supplied with the two latter requisites, the Thane of 
Carrig deemed the want of the "rowth o* gold,'* a sufficient bar against the 
accomplishment of his fondest wishes; to a compromise of his feelings ob 
this head, he would never submit. The motive of his conduct, then, was 
sufficiently evident, but his friends of Clanmorris, while they sympathised, 
omitted no opportunity of attending to his interests, or ameliorating his 
condition. 

It was the close of a calm and beautiful evening, towards the end of 
Autumn, the last beams of the setting sun were still gleaming on the bat- 
tlements and spires of Carrig, and the night warders had already taken 
their stations on the ramparts, when one of those minstrels, then so nn- 
tnerous in Ireland, but then also, latterly seldom seen approachmg the 
Castle of Carrig, appeared on the causeway, leading to that solitary resi- 
dence. He, as was the wont with his profession, found a ready admissioiiv 
and required that the chieftain should be inform^ of his desire to speak 
with him. A messenger soon returned, desiring the bard to accompany 
him to his apartment; they ascended the spiral stair case that led to a short 
corridor, terminated by a low arched dooiway, at which the guide paused, 
and having gently tapped, the minstrel was admitted. He found the'chief 
sitting recliningly in a cumbrous oaken arm chair, beside the wide chamber 
hearth, his dog of chase, " bigger of bone and limme than a colt," lay 
slumbering beside him, and near him stood his chessboard and men, the 
companions of his idle moments. The oaken pannelled walls around, 
were hung with arms and trophies of the chase, and the floor was thickly 
strewn with fresh rushes. 

** Ha! Salbhor,'* said the 0*Connor, when he saw the bard enter, **hj 
my good right arm, but right pleased am I to see thee, nevertheless that 
our poor tower is not in its wonted state to give you much pleasure in your 
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visit I had lottg desired to knrovr Whetfkcft fame had not ettei irr su»igtt- 
ing your birth to the night of the Eve of Alt-Hallow, a season m i^Wth it 
is said aH having binh are invested with (k>wer over things unseen, for hi 
good sooth by other assistance than si^rnatural, I behofi tittfe pr^i^pect 
of ridding myself of the thratdoin of f&th Scottish knave/^ 

•* Hightty, Sir Knight, have they reported, and I <tand no^ bfefottft yoto' in 
obedience to the desire of the fairest, as tfhe i^ the sweetest antl kindest of 
Soatfaem maids, to see vta what sort I can' give yoa aisifvtance; and with ^ 
most willing heart to render if, for I have heard greatly of the noble andf 
princely disposition of the Chief of Carrig', and hold it wete shiame to' per- 
mit so worthy a Knight, to remain the prey of the base hoand who fotds 
it over his clan and lands." 

•« Thanks, H^d Salbhor, if in any iort th6tf cotoTdsl 5y Ay great and* 
wondrous gift, render me help in this my iore need, doubtfefts you will deem 
it unnecessary for me, to say how great should be thy gaerdbb and my 
thanks." 

** Guerdon* wetle needless to induce me to aid the O^donnot, t reqTtire 
but thy permisbion to repair to ScotTai^d, where my eflbrt id thy favout 1 
httle fear may remedy tlie evils, now besetting the descendant of kings." 

What further converse the ** Bard and Chiefs had on this important sub- 
ject, it is unnecessary for us to say ; they continued together until an advan- 
ced hour, during which, the natural cheerfulnesf of 0'Ck)nnor*s disposition 
arose, buoyant with hope, above the gloom of hia situation, and he enjoyed 
a calm and pepose of spirit, which he had been a stranger to for some time^ 
their separation was accompanied by many assurances of success at one 
sidC; and of gratitude on the other. At the grey of the ensuing morning, 
Salbhor, accompanied, at his own particular desire, l^ a GioUa^ or Daf- 
teen of the chieftain's and one of his fosterers, issued forth, on his journey 
to the north. Though low of stature, this same Giolla, (by name, Mur« 
rogh,) was a fellow strong of bone, and equally expert at skein and quair- 
ler staff, as at madder of ale; he had grown fat and lazy on long inaction, 
and on his face was legibly written the history of many an active and indusv 
trious visitation to the corran, or flaggon, while on his nose, the God of 
compotations had amused himself, by painting resemblances of roseate 
flowers, in admiration of his bibbing prowess. The general expression of' 
his countenance, was that of jollity, and love of good cheer ; in his better 
hand, he bore a right trusty staff, and with " clouted shoen,"' curiously 
devised, to let out the waters of his native bogs, in season of moisture, or' 
in the heat of summer, to permit the cooling breeze to fan his heated tde ; 
capacious flask and broad sword by his side, he stood ready Braced for the 
journey. Mounted on Jennetts of the Kerry breed, the bafd and His at- 
tendant proceeded on their way ; what accidents and chances by field and' 
flood, befel these adventurers thereon, it boots not to tell ; pumiing their' 
toilsome course through woodland and heath, through walled town and' 
hamlet, partaking at right proper intervals, of the hospitality of Barbns 
and thanes, with full benefit of man's meat and horsb meat, they at length 
arrived at the ancient and well fenced borough of Knockfergus. Here they' 
took shipping for the land o' cakes, and after an auspicious voyage atfa 
journey, without much of chance or incident, they reached tHe good toWn' 
of Edinborough. The bard took up his quarters at one of the crowded 
hostels, or caravanseras, of that ancient capital. The next nlornitig, having' 
made all necessary preliminary enquiries, he" pr6ceeded in' qlie^t' o^ tiae" 
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J^evdler. He found his dwelling in ^ Utile jdark Allays or cul 4e sac, in a 
remote part of the city ; in a gloomy apartment of which, spread lound 
with ^he dust and cohwebs of half a century^ was seated the pertionage 
tirho held the chief of Carrig in thrall. Jt was easy to read oo his 
curmudjeon countenance, that be was one of that venerable frateiaity 

Wlio would not riMw thttr teeth in wty <tf smile, 

Thea^ Bfeetor swetr ibe jeet be ItugbeUe. 

Avarice had ens^rossed his entire soul, and of its cares and anxieties, his 
visage bore ample testimony, were his thoughts alone occupied. The soa 
of Song, enveloped in his capacious Brafh, made his obeisance to this 
Vorshiper of Mammon ; and after a short introductory preample, entered 
ajt once on his busines. 

^' 1 am,** said he, ** the phosen rncssenger of an Irish Prince, bag the 
rival both in peace and war, of ^ powerful descendant of one of the Saioiii 
adventurers, who acquired lands and inheritance adjoining to his paternal 
territories. In the hospitalities of his table, in the number of bis retainers, 
in his strength in the field, his personal valour in the toum4y, bis wealth 
and his magnificence, he has ever maintained a rivalry, and not content to 
equal, he has too often aspired to excel, and deeming his pride and dignity 
involved, in vain have his friends and counsellors remonstrated* The 
Saxon chief has lately returned to his native land, from the English courts 
whose far famed splendour he has witnessed. He has returned, scarcely 
acknowledging any fealty to a sovereign, whose power cannot reach him, 
and as he exercises the authority, he has also assumed all the outward 
show and importance of an independent Prince, holding his courts of 
state and justice, wherein he appears, with all the pomp and decoration of 
royalty. But beyond all, he has assumed a diadeip, whose value and 
beauty have been chaunted through all the land, by bribed minstrels, and 
spoken of in every, hall and bower in the sou^h. The circumstance has 
roused all the emulation of the chieftain. He has sworn a solemn vow, 
tliat were his wide and luxuriant domains the forfeiture, his vassals and 
friends should never blush to say, that the descendant of an intruder, 
should in aueht surpass the representative of a ]ong line of independent 
Kinss ; that bis brow was more meet to be adorned wiUi the insignia of 
roy«Qty, and that his diadem should as far outshine that of bis rival, as the 
purity and antiquity of his blood, exceeded bis beyond all comparison. I 
am now the messenger chosen by him to carry his vow into effect, happy 
if in the capital of any European kingdom* the roan may be found, whose 
wealth smd skill may produce a diadem, such as is sought by the thane i 
serve. Your reputation has induced me, in my course, to visit you, 
though much should I marvel, if in so poor a land, my object could be 
accomplished ; say then, for my delay here must be brief, canst thou, with 
thy reputed art and riches, produce a golden diadem, whose very jewel 
shall equal in value, the richest in the crown of thv Scottish King. If 
so, your reward shall be ample, and equal to thy farthest wish.** . 

Tlie bard was silent. The jeweller had heard every sentence, with en- 
creasing attention, and he already calculated on a golden harvest." 

*' U shall not be said that the kingdom of Scotland, cannot stay the 
<• messenger of an Irish chieftain on such a search. Powerful Kings 
•** have 1;>een satisfied with mv means of meeting and fulfillmg their wi£- 
'< es, aod I give you my lij^ in pledge, and m that I possess, that em 
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** three days you shall be enabled to return to your Lord, your mission 
•• completed, to his utmost de»irc." 

•* But what security shall I have** said the bard, " that so much time, 
*' perhaps otherwise more profitably devoted to my search, may not be 
•* lost, by your inability to produce the desired work." 

** Know that 1 hold in the country whence you came, fair spreading 
** lands, with sea coast and mountains, and pleasant and fruitful plains, 
^ watered by many rivers; numerous tribes and chieftains pay me fealty 
*** and revenue thereout; these will 1 bind to thee, for the performance of 
•* my covenant, and ample and all suffic ient, will be thy security." 

*^ Then be it as you say*' said the bard, '* let the terms of our agree- 
** ment be het forth, and the nature of the forfeiture on its nonfulfilment, 
'* 1 shall abide the three days you proi)Ose, at the end of which time, I 
•' shall be again with you." That day the crafty bard had the old jewelte 
so bound by his Irish acquisitions, that he entertained no farther doubt 
of the issue. 

During the three days the bard kept himself strictly immured in his 
upartment in the hotel, invisible even to his honest attendant, who won- 
dered much thereat. Murrogh, finding himself debarred of all vision of his 
principal, sought consolation in the mean time* by a more diligent and 
mnrelaxed enquiry after truth in the bottom of his flask ; but the fountain 
loving maiden, acted with so much reserve and coyness, that notwith- 
standing an often magnified power of vision, imparted in the progress of 
his search to the philosophic dalteen, he was never enabled to attain his 
object ; disappointed but patiently enduring, he was called on by Salbhor, 
on the third day, together with a Notary to accompany him to the abode 
of the jeweller. They found him in his den ; a consciousness of success 
gave a grim smile, to the haggard little contenance of the old usurer, as 
he greeted the entry of the Hibernian,, whilst this last in the depth of 
hk gravity, looked a verv •* Daniel come to judgment." 

Need we say that as the bard had expected, the Scotchman found he 
had no diadem to produce, to his own utter horror and consternation, 
and had to hear the dreadful and astounding claim of the bard, to the 
consequence attendant on the forfeiture of Uie bond. The little ferret 
eyes of the Scot, were alarmingly advanced from their deep sockets, as 
he returned from his strong crypt, after a fruitless search for the precious 
deposit, he had made therein, his whole frame was convulsed with rage 
and fury, as he advanced into the gloomy apartment, where awaited the 
son of song and the notary, whom the moment he perceived, bristling up 
like a ^^ Hyrcan tyger" and with an expression half comic, half terrifick, 
he challenged in an incoherent mixture of abuse, accusation and menace, 
as villians and traitors. The cause of this demeanor and language was 
soon developed, that invaluable perfection of beauty and art, which with 
his own hands, he had deposited in a strong, well secured, and rivetted 
chest of iron, in his subterranean chamber, wherein he himself, for greater 
security, had that morning slept, was gone and by no other possible pow- 
er or contrivance, than by the agency of spirits of darkness, set at woik 
beyond the reach of doubt or conjecture, by the arch wiraurd before him. 
The enraged jeweller found therefore little of conscientious repugnancy, 
in directly charging the minstrel, (and a dangerous diai^ it was at th^e 
period) as a dealer in the black art, as a nefarious, damnable, diaboliosi 
foe to Qod and his church, a leaguer and one in compact with the infer* 
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Bal powen, and one whom it were an act of religion and tound niiOralitjrp 
tO'punish with stake and faggott. 

'^ Enough! enough, old man, cease this foolery, it becomes not thy 
** grey hairs, it is most unsuitable and unseemly, if thou hast found 
*^ thyself unable to effect thy bounden purpose, this surely is but a weak 
** and silly mode of concealing thine inadequacy, it testifies but too 
** well, against thy minds sanity, — it is a rash and foolish humour, a 
*< knavish trickery, without a decent disguise. If thou canst suppose it 
" will avail with me, know, that neither iniurious speeches or impotent 
*' threatenings, shall in the least turn me from my course, Thefulfill- 
'' ment of thy bond to the letter it shall be mine to look to, as I am 
^' equally prepared for the performance of my part of the compact, and 
** those witnesses shall testify, who it is has first failed. To-morrow I 
*' return to Ireland, see you that it be not without the diadem.'' 

" Cheat, knave, warlock— son of Belial — leaguer with demons — imp 
'' of darkness — seize him! help there all true men, and let not the traitor 
** escape,*' and the little jeweller almost choaked with passion, and scarce- 
ly knowing what he uttered, flung ^imsidf into the passage, between the 
bard and the door, in order to prevent his escape. 

** Nay now, by the right arm of my chief said S^albhor stemlv, " he 
** who will jaliempt to bar my progreni mji^st needs look to it, and surely 
^' thy insignificance shall sot prev^t me, with my good sword, from 
<< opening a passage even over thy miserable carcass, so in good sooth 
** master jeweller, give over i pray thee this knavery, and let honest men 
*^ pass." — then drawing his weapon, and wrapping his mantle round his 
left arm, he advanced towards the door, followed by Murrogh, with his 
naked tkein in his hand. The sight of ^he weapon, pot before visible, 
was enough for the Scotchman, who deeming a whole skin of some con- 
sequence, immediately drew a little aside, leaving a clear passage ** why 
** now my master, thou — thou art ^, little hot with thy weapon-— in God s 
**^ name, why pass man — I shall prevent no man forcibly, in mine own 
'' person, to go his way ; but mark me, the Justiciary shall look to it."— r 
Our adventurers finding no farther interruption, proceeded to their Hostel, 
where they, as prudent people, inade no farther delay than was absohitelj 
necessary, for the complete fulfilment of their purpose ; and loving not 
overwell the credulity of Scotch justice^ on the subject of magic, they 
betook themselves with all due mligeace^ to ^fk return to the wester^ 
isle. 

Hie brevity with which our traditional narrative, disposes of die remain^ 
der of the story, leaves me ita faithful transcriber, no chance of gratifying 
the readers curiosity, as to the various incidents of their homeward jour- 
ney, or the ravings and proceedings of the outwitted jeweller, subsequent 
to their departure; neither are the express terms of the bards interview 
with the cniefbun set down, but a collateral tradition, consisting of the 
surmises of twelve generations of the old women of Irraght, declares that 
the O'Ckmnor was ri^t joyous to behold the man of song, and hear his 
report of the Scottish transactions, and that further-more not havinghim- 
seif learned to read, he procured an experienced clerk from Lislaghtin Abr 
bey, to read over the bond to him, whose mysterious phraseology, greatly 
delighted the chieflain. 

The men of Irraght were therefore up once again, and the red haired 
Portboeuf, to whose soul be repose, for he was a sinful man and ahfvil 
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^omtf Inmog reftnad to give up intenBeddlnig, with the afiurt of tbel t^* 
fitory» was in a skinnish with the men of Knockanoce, headed by the 
vah>iou« Castellans of Btale and I4ck orerthrown, discomfitted, and slain ; 
and thereby an end pat to his oppressions and villainies thenceforth. His 
body which was careially decapitated by the marshal of Carrig, was how 
ever interred in a chriraan manner. Soon after this event, die Lord 
O'Connor received at the altar, the hand of tiie lady Una Fiti-maarice, 
to the ^r%BXm of the sensible portion of his clan, who therein saw the 
extinction of the fend, which had so long existed between them and the 
dan Maurice, while nevertheless, some inveterate Chreaghmdairs regarded 
it as te heaviest calamiW ^t ever occurred in their generation ; but they 
cttdeaivoiued to console themselves by a few excursions over the mountains 
into Connilloe, whete abundant prey reconciled them in time, to the mar- 
riage of their chief. Food memory dwells with rapture, on the ftetivites 
at Carrig Castle, on the occasion of these nuptials. Many a potent din* 
ner was devoured there, in gratitude for the alliance, many a matted ca- 
them, swilled himself dead drunk in its honour, and ^ feast finding min* 
atrels'* beyond number, repaired thither, to celebrate the auspicious union ; 
their verses are forgotten, but never shall the circumstance that inspired 
theflu 
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Bright U the rote. Mid bnglu tht dew 
That tremblei on its budding bloom* 
Fair ia the ttl/a modeat hue 
And fragiant ita perfume; 

Clear ia the aommer'a aaore iky. 
And loft the fleecy cloud of white 
That minglea there ita annwy dye 
li^ith aweetly plaaaiag light. 

But not 80 beauteoua« not «o bright 
llie dew-ateeped roae, the )ily*« hoe. 
Nor yet the fleecy clouda of white 
That tinge the htpid blue* 

A a when the roae and lily join 
To give thy blushing cheek ita dye, 
Ot when the cloud and aky combine 
To paint that lucid eye. 
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NOTES AND SKETCHES OF IRISH POETS.— No. I 
THOMAS MOORE. 

*' VMtitt lunl^ fol**— Tacitus. 



The character of theillastrious subject of these Notes^ seems to haf« 
been peculiarly formed on that of die country, whence he derives his 
origio. It is truly and absolutely national; and whether this has been the 
spontaneous giSt of nature, or acquired by education and habit, since ita 
operatioBS, however brought into action,. are similar, is of litde material 
importance. The dark and sombre recollections connected with her his- 
tory ; the instances of heroic and perilous achievement, with which it is 
pregnant; the tears, and the less equivocal traces of sufferings endured, 
and atrocities perpetrated, of a proud, high-minded, though de^graded 
people, and their aspirations and thiist after political x^^eration, that 
** maUis ffratissimMS error ^' have, in him, founaa kindred poet, who, from 
the warmth, the tenderness, and the pathos of his lyrical strains^ and the 
puie and impassioDed love of country, that distinguidied him from hia 
▼eij boyhood, appears to have been particularly destined to record them 
in immortal song. He arose amongst us, at a period, when the nation's 
heart, after the lapse of tliat feverish agitation, into which it had been 
thrown, by wild and unwholesome hopes, and impracticable schemes of 
revolution, was beginning to feel the calm of tranquillity; the waves no 
longer lashed in fury against Sie shore, and the shriek of the tempest was 
<Ijrmg away in the distance, when his lays, opportunely coming in the 
wake of a stem and saddening, aqd Heaven knows ! a fearfully and 
dearly purchased experience, so far from calling into the arena ** the 
bosom's maddening play," only tended, in promoting the languid enjoy- 
ment of the luxury of erief, to its more complete extinction, lliat such 
had been the effect of those Tyrtoean effusions, need not excite our won- 
der, nor is its cause of difficult solution. The Poet is no longer the pub- 
lic agitator that history teaches us he had been in early times, when the 
human passions enjoyed under the controul of unlimited democracy, a 
full and free developement; nor does the medium by which he was ac- 
customed to excite the million, possess a tithe of the influence or domi- 
nion, it once held over the minds and manners of the people. All this 
** sole sovereign sway and masterdom" of song, have vanished before the 
touch of the Ithuriel spear of civUization, and its shadow alone now 
walks the earth. 

At an early period of his life, Mr. Moore appeared before the public, 
as the translator of Anaereon, and his version became so popular, and 
his spirit seemed so truly akin to that of the wine-bibbing Ionian, that ' 
be thenceforward was known by the very flattering designation of ^'Ataacreon 
Moore." This was laying the '' first stone" of his future fome. His veryJQ- 
venile and migwm appearance, his brilliant and fascinating powers of 
conversation, Uie social frankness and amenity of his disposition, and his 
highly polished and urbane manners, altogether, served to render him, 
with the diffisrent classes of society, an universal favourite. Ever after, 
he assumed his proper positkm, as a <* Lkm of the day," and has con- 
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tinued up to the preMnt moment, (and long may he yet eontinue) one of 
the finest exhibitions of the public menagerie. It may be as mtcreaUng 
to my readers, as I have myself experienced it, to trace the young poeta 
wanderings round the foot of Parnassus, •« careless, culline amorous flow- 
ers," and mark his progress and advancement up the hill side — to note 
the free step and glistening aye of the boy-bard, as he climbed his am- 
bitious ascent, until he is seen on the summit, his temples crowned wiih 
the unfading and immortal wreath, with which fame had proudly encircled 
them, and his heart high- throbbing amid the eulogies and blessincs of 
an admiring people. In a word, to observe him from his schoolboy 
hours, while under the tuition and guardianship of Saimiel White, send- 
ing his juvenile and mexpcrienced efiustons, to the fthnnsy and pujmg 
periodicals of the day, ambitious of a niche in the Masonic or Walker a 
Magazine, and considering the appropriation of a page in the Anthologta 
Hibemica, as the end and aim of his aspirations, as *• a consummatiott de- 
voutly to be wished for." For this purpose, I shall furnish my readers with 
copies of two of his eariy productions. One written in September 1793, when 
tlie poet, was in his thirteenth year ; and the other, written two years ^^ter. It 
is evident from the sweetness of the numbers, and the facile and g^^^«^ 
style, in which his sentimenU are conveyed, that the boy must have hsped 
in numbers, and been quite as much entitled, for the exhibition of preco- 
city of talent, to trumpet-tongued laudations, as Pope, Dermody. Chat- 
terton, and the cum multis alus, who have been sent to the third Heaven, 
on a blast of. popular applause. 

" To the Editor of the Anthologia Hibemica. 

Aungier-Street, Sep. 11, 1793. 

SiK, 

If the following attempU of a youthful muse, seem worthy of a pTace 
in your Magazine, by inserting them you will much oblige 

A constant reader, 

Th — M — 8 M Rl. 

to ZtLlA. 

0N irta CHABOfKG THB AVTBOR WITB WBITXHft TOO UtCM OHl LOTX.* 



'Tit tme mj muse to Lore inclixiet. 
And wreath of Gypria'i myrtle twines ^ 
Qoitt all Mpiiing lofty Tiews, 
And channtfl wliat nttore's gifts xnfase ; 
Timid to try the mountain's height 
Beneath she strays remov*d from nght» 
Careless, cnlUng amorous flowers. 
Or <|«affi8g mirth in Bac€bii»' hewers. 
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yrboL tet ilie n&Bbd h« ilinplMt layf 
In Cupid*0 neTer oeatiiig pniM» 
The Ood m faithftil proouBe gare— 
That never ihoald she hel lore*! elingf , 
Never to bnmmg puskm be a ilaTe, 
But feel the purer joy thy friendflhip brings." 

A pastoral accompanied those liaesi but which it is unnecessaiy to ifi- 
troduce here, as it runs in the same half dying strain of the generality of 
those ballads. Here we di^oyer that, even at the age of thirteen, young 
Moore had been in the habit of writing so much on love, that it was made 
the ground work of a charge i^inst hira^ by some fair friend. The 
following lines, entitled '' Friendship," written in 1796^ and to be found 
in the Masonic Mas:azine of that year, contain much of that facility of 
e9qpression, for which he has become so remarkable in his later proauc« 
tk>ns. 

** Whate'er* jnst UeaTen ! the course I'm doom'd to run* 

HoweTer dark my web of life be span ; 

When all those fiury visions melt in air. 

Which infimt hope bad tonch'd so brightly ftdr* 

Which tyrant pride, or scorn's unkindly word 

Strike with rode jar on feeting^s tender choid ; 

Oh, give me bat a Friend I One checquering ray 

Shall paint the cloads that frown npon my way ; 

Stealing from thorny cares to friendship's breast^ 

On pity's down. 111 hash my pains to rest; 

•^ And, oh my heart ! has not the hand of HeaTen 

A Friend, (and sach a Friend!) already girent 

. Yes, yes that heart to gnteful feelings tnxe, 

Toms, glowing turns, my B , to you. 

From infiuit days when yet no cares annoy* 
And life wakes smiling on the breast of joy ; 
Each hoar has strain'd you closer to my mind, 
By tenderest links of sympathy entwin'd. 
As meeting streams in mingled current run. 
Our young pursuits, our Teiy thonghts are one. 
Those soaring thooghts that teach us to despise 
llie grorelling joys that grorelling spirits prise. 
And see how man's nobility of worth. 
Transcends the pomp of titles or of biith. 
That teach us not to bhish, when pity's thiiU 
Bids tears of fseling from the heart distil; 
But that sole joy in fcitune's gifts to know. 
Blest joy ! ef dioppmg balm on others' woe. 



That in fifer'fl 4ajf-i|»iBg« \mf we ]e«n*fl to feel. 
That kiodlmg c«iH(fat tbe fyBpMbetk a«ml — 
May either bremt, m fotwaid ftill we climb 
(If lleftTen lo wiU) to mm** Bendian pfisD^. 
StiU none tbeee watiBMBU wkh Ibet'ikig cera 
Wlikh thd weim bend ol jrouth hat fOaated there \ 
Never may wordUng't lore* or Sophiatfs art 
Chill the quick polae that vftratM in our heart — 
And may that flame that melts our m&oda in ooe, 
Whoae motiialwvmkh almoot with life begwiit 
Still horn aereae* till death** inrolnBg night. 
And gild oar latest hour with cordial tight.** 

Th€ amatory poems, wbich in a year or two sabteqnent to the poUieBft* 
tien of hit verfion of Anacreon, were ushered into the world, as the pro- 
ductions of Thomas Little, indelicate and immoral, as they unqoestiooablY 
were, contained many passages of pure and legitimate poesy, replete with 
vnaffiscted tenderness and elegance. The pages of this too lasciTiout to- 
lume^ were, notwithstanding their impurity, radiant with the promise, of 
what the author*s more cultivated and better disciplined muse would, at no 
very distant periods produce. His trip to America withdrew him for a 
time, from the admiration of the million, and the only result of his tot- 
w^^ of any ultimate consequence to the world or himself, was the pub- 
lication of his *' Odea and Epistlea." These volumes contain some 
of the severest sath^s against the people and the government of America, 
that have ever emanated from his pen, and which, in candour must be 
acknowledged, were neither justified by the warm reception he met with 
amongst them, nor by the cursory and uncertain observationt which hia 
brief sojourn at the other side of the Atlantic, could alor.e admit. The 
lapse of time has sufficiently proved, that the satirist waa in error in many 
of the opinions wliich he then entertained, and promulgated to the world ; 
and I have learned with pleasure, that he has since lamented their pub- 
lication. He acknowledges a change in his sentiments in one of the notes 
to the last number of his Melodies. There are some who have considered 
him insincere in the expression of such opmions, but when it is recol- 
^cted that he left England after having imbibed monarchical principles, 
m his intercourse with the aristocracy, and *' the first Gventleman in 
Europe ;"* and with his mind filled with the loftiest ideas of the *' elysian 
Atlantis," which his fancy pictured, at the least, as a land of demigods, 
there is little to create either doubt or surprise in his being disappoint^ by 
this visit, as well as in expressing himself as he did, in the first and unmiti- 
gated bitterness of such diappointment. The President's chair had little of 
the imposing magnificence of the throne. These Poems, howevoer, display % 
maturity of talent and unlimited powers of versification, really astonishing, 
when it is called to mind, that only five years had elapsed, since the ap- 

E ranee of his Tom Little ; and that a great portion of this time, must have 
n necessarily spent in his voyage to Bermuda, and travelling through 
different parts of the American continent It may be treason to his ex- 
perienced capabilities, that it is a question wiUi me, whether he has ever 
written poetry, superior altogether, to that of these volumes. Certainly 
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llMre tre some pieces in them, that he has never surpassed. The Epistles 
to his sister, to the Marchioness Dowager of Donegal, to the Lord Vis« 
count Strangford, Mr. Hume, &c., are not nnworthy of his present fame; 
and the description of the Snow Spirit^ is certainly not excelled in the 
whole ran^ of English poetry from Chaucer to Byron. What i:an ht 
more fancifal, or more iMithed in the dews of Castalie, than the followrng 
atanzasy part of an Ode addressed to Nea. They are perfectly iBimitable. 

" If I were yoad^ ware, my dmx^ 

And tkott the Isle it daspe arouiid* 
X would not let a loot coaoe near 

My land of bliM, my fairy ground ! 

If I were yonder conch of gold* 

And thou the pearl within it plac'd* 
I would not let an eye behold 

The aacxed gem my aims embac'd! 

2f I were yonder orange-tree* 

And thoo the bloieom blooming there, 
X would not yield m breath of thee 

To scent the most imploring air!*' 

All the odes to Nea» I should he inclined to look on, as gem« of th» 
purest water, were it not that some drops of the " vinum trroris" appear 
to have fallen upon them, from the luscious cup of pleasure, of which the , 
poet had abundantly partaken. The immoral tendency of these verses was 
so sererely lashed at by the Editor of the Edinburgh Review, that a chal- 
lenge from the enraged bard drew Mr. Jeffrey into the field. It ended ia 
amoke. 

Until the tune of Moore, our stock of song poetry in Ireland was 
very inconsiderable, and scanty in the extreme, and even the smaB 
supply which we could boast of, was of an inferior quality. All 
previous to his uprise in the literary horizon, was dull and tenebrose. k 
M true, the extraordinary capabilities and premature talents, of that most 
incorrigible and unfortunate child of song, Dermody, had diffused over 
the literary hemisphere, a sort of twilight illumination, the grey of a dawa 
that was soon to grow into light and lustre, over his sepulchre. There 
was indeed an occasional copy of verses, b? some member of the Irish 
Parliament, or some industrious student of the Dublin UniversKy, which 
ool^ rose to mediocrity, and was caught up through the various grades of 
•oeiety, with an avidity and a thirst, that served to shew the meagreness 
«f snch commodity in the market. But there was one particular species 
ef lyrical composition, that at this period, flourished in luxuriant perfec- 
tion, and to which, there are still found Arcadians, who regret that our 
natioQal bard has given the death-blow. These songs were distinguished 
by a surplos assortment of classical and recondite reminiscences, most 
Idiciiousiy and appositely brought into requisition, so much so, that there 
is scarcely to be met with a love ditty or Anacreontic of that day, but can 
boast of an intimate acquaintance with the countless Numina of the pa- 
gan mythology from Jupiter to Pan, and die bucksorae satyrs; and from 
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the hangbty Juno to the g;eQile Naiads of each and ev<ery degree. AH 
each lyrics, thus deeply impregnated with learned lore, may be traced 
down with great facility to some itiaerant native of Coonemara, or some 
poetical denisen of the classic region of Kerry, who enlivened hie wan- 
derings in search of peripatetic acquirements, by fortuitous stanzas on the 
beauty of his Sheela, or the renown of his native glen. One of the learn- 
ed of the groves, peace to his ashes ! and who himself sat highly gifted 
*' in shadow of Apollo's tree*' very frequently lamented, that Moore should 
have been sanctioned in the sacrilege, of putting the extinguisher on those 
fine old songs of the country. '* For instance," would he say, stretching 
out the forefinger of his right hand, until it came in close contact with 
the collar of his auditor's vest ; for he disdained the vulgarity of holding a 
man by the button ; '* there is Sheela naguira — what a rich Grecian atmos- 
phere is around it 1" It was an irreparable loss m this learned Theban's 
opinion, to have such delicious household verses banished from the fire- 
side, which were as sacred with him, as Mecca to a Musselman. They 
should have become the consecrated traditions of the domestic scenes, 
which they had so often and so pleasantly enlivened. But this is all 
digression. The Irish Melodies nobly redeemed the poet's character. No 
matter what he might have been, at an earlier and mofe imprudent age, 
when the warm blood, and the wild passions of youth are in the ascen- 
dant — ^whether the High Priest of the Venus Semi-reducta, or the Venus 
Genetullis — in laying open to us the inexliaustible treasure of the Irish 
Melodies, ^' bright, pure and elysian,'^ he has redeemed himself, both as a 
man and a poet, i have heard critics express themselves dissatisfied with 
those writings, because they contain much poetry, of a melancholy and 
desponding character ; but is there one, who could, after an instant's re- 
ilection,. countenance such an objectbn ? Mr. Moore, in the progress and 
execution of his task of wedding the sweet and beautiful airs of his coun- 
try to poetry, must have studied the character of our music, and disco- 
vered that the language of sorrow was that with which alone it would 
commingle, for as he has himself said, '* the altar of the national muse in 
^ Ireland, like the shrine of pity at Athens, is to be known only by the 
^ tears that are shed upon it ; lacrymis altaria sudantJ* That much of 
his time must have been devoted to its examination, is quite evident from 
the precision and accuracy with which he haa detected the real character 
of several airs, that had been vulgarly allied to language, in no way kin- 
dred or appropriate, until he exposed them to public scrutiny, and com- 
pelled a divorce. Moreover, it should be a source of pride to us, that such 
IS the fact, as it tends to prove the sincerity of the minstrel's patriotism ; 
and when he mourns over the fall of his country, from her high place 
among the nations of the world, and the loss of the freedom, the gran-^ 
deur, and " the bright things" that blessed the land in its early day, 
and sighs as the remembrance of her debasement over^adows hb 
thoughts, who is there that will doubt for a moment that such strains 
find an echo in his heart? He found it impossible to divest himself of 
the bitter consciousness which cleaved unto his spirit, ever with him and 
around^ him, like an evil genius, blighting and discolouring aU of bright, 
freshening or glorious in his recollections. The reptile thus unwillingly 
cherished in his bosom, lurked within the well^ring of the heart, poi- 
soning the stream at its fountain head, and so long as it survived, his 
soul could not be divested of sadness, nor his song of despondency. 
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• He would not be % man if be felt not tbe abiect state of humilia- 
iion, to which ** the Lady of Kingdoms*' was reduced, nor a poet, if 
iie did not lament it. He stripped the harp of its cold chain of silence, 
and sent forth the sorrowings of an afflicted spirit over the newly awaken- 
ed chords. With a mind redolent of the Past, enriched and decorated 
with the elowing and undying recollections of the olden time, as with 
sunlight, he drooped over nis harpstrings, until they caught '* the voice 
of sorrow from bis bursting heart." Another objection that has been 
raised to these songs, and which 1 should not notice here, but that it has 
been seriously urged by one for whose opinion I entertain very great res- 
pect, is, that in general they are bedizened with trifling conceits and bril- 
liant nothings. This mode of describing them is both ungenerous and 
inaccurate. To few of them is such a charge at all applicable, and in only 
one or two instances could I desire that sucb conceits, as they have been 
termed, were lopped off, as indicative of too much labour and research. 
Diamonds are not more befitting to woman, than such appurtenances to a 
song. When arranged by the hand of taste, it would be injudicious to 
quarrel with either; and it is universally admitted that Mr. Moore in- 
troduces them not only appositely but gracefully — quite in the '* simplex 
munditiis** style. There could be little in that man's taste or judgment to 
he envied who could fall out with the allusion to the vase, ia the follow- 
ing lines — 

** Let hte do her wont there axe leEcf of j<^ 
^* Bright HeaiDs of the past whidi ihe cannot destroy ; 
'* Which come in the night time of lonow and care 
" And bring back ^be featniet that joy ofled to wear. 
** Long, long be my heart with such memories fiU'd 
^' Lik€ the va$$ in which odowrt have once been dittHl*d 
" You may hreak, you may ruin the vase at you mil 
" But the teen* of the reset wiU hang round it ttHL" 

The only instance that at present occnrs to me where the pure stream 
of feeling is turned abruptly rrom the heart, by the infelicitous introduc- 
tion of a simile that appears to have been evidently dug Joty is in the se- 
cond verse of that pathetic and exquisite melody, '* Has sorrow thy young 
days shaded.'* 

** Has lore to that soul so tender 

Been like onr Lagenian mine. 
Where sparkles of golden qdendoor 
AU over the sirfiMse shine* 
Bat if in piirtoit we go 4eeper« 
AUor'd by the gleam that shone, ' 
Ah false as the dream of the sleeper* 
Like love, the bright ore is gone I 

The third verse, though sinning in the same sort of way, is not altogether 
so o^ectionable. Whether it is, that there is something light and agree- 
able to the fancy, though far fetched, in presenting to us the ''bird in 
the story/' or that the image is one so familiar to us, it may be difficult 
to discover; but certain it is, that the allusion bears not the Uke aspect of 
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research, and is perhaps therefore alone, raore welcome to our minds. 
Jt must however be admitted, that neither one nor the other appears to 
emanate from the same deep fountain of sorrow, which wells through 
every line of the first verse. Good taste would expunge both, but at all 
events, there is so much of the mechanical about the gold mine, it should 
be considered as beyond redemption. The infinite variety, both as to 
sentiment and measure, to be found in those songs ; the beauty and the 
pathos, that imbue them deeply and passionately, must preserve them im- 
mortal in the memories of Irishmen, long after all his other works are to- 
tally neglected, and perhaps forgotten. A Pactolus of mellifluous poetry, 
pure, fertilizing, and inexhaustible, runs through those gentle, and yet fer- 
vent effusions of his muse, and in the very residuum of whose current, much 
of the golden ore of genius is discoverable. The poet's heart had been 
bathed in sunshine, and steeped in eternal odours, and his spirit fed i^om 
the "/on* splendidior vitreo* of inspiration, until his language became 
transmuted, as if by the power of an enchfjnter, into "whispered balm 
and sunshine spoken." Whether he walks abroad, in the majesty of his 
nature, lonely and contemplative, at that tranquil time 

" .^___ wlien daylight dies. 

And •tmbeams melt along the silent sea." 

or mingles at the social board, all life and good humour, and flinging 
playfully around him, the innocuous shafts of a truly attic wit, while his 
creed teaches that 

" This momentV a Bower, too fair and brief. 

To be witherM and stain'd by the doat of the Khoolt." ■ 

or kt>eels at the altar of a nation's martyred freedomt and caoines ^ /i- 
bertbj liberty chtri, with the fervour and sincerity of a patriot, his muse 
is never at fault, but has always at command a full tide,, even to over- 
flowing, to fertilize whatever course it may chance fof the moment to 
pursue. When the first number was given to the public, its appearance 
excited a powerful sensation in certain circles. The Ultras grew alarmed. 
The hot breath of rebellion mingled in every couplet, and a pike peeped 
out at the end of every line. Such rhymes, it was loudly asseverated, 
had only to be known, to arm every peasant in Ireland, and from Antrim 
to Cape Clear, all would be insurrection. However, the good sense of 
the parties prevailed, and the outcry was hushed. The second and the 
third, and the succeeding numbers "of the series, all emanated from the 
press, and the rebel propensities did not seem to have been augmented or 
seduced into action. 

It has been somewhere observed, that a chamber hung with pictures, has 
its walls decorated with thoughts ; and with not less propriety, may it be 
said, that the Irish Melodies are a national picture gallery. In the first 
number the field of Ossory is presented to our view, and the faint but 
fearless troops, returning from the memorable battle of Clontarf, are sur- 
prised on this treacherous plain, by the dastardly Prince of the Territory. 
There are the fatigued and wounded Dalgais who won for their brows the 
green and unsullied wreath of immortality. The chain m^st penetrate 
into tlie very core of the Irish heart, and destroy its capacity for every good 
and generous emotion, ere it lose the remembrance of the chivalrous men, 
whose matchless spirit thus enabled them to check the gush of blood 
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firom their death wounds, in order to gain time* successfully to aid their 
companions in the unexpected strife. I'his splendid instance of real he- 
roism^ remains proudly pre-eminent and unparalleled on the pages of the 
world's history, to the everlasting honor of the Irish name« And again 
your attention is carried to that simply elegant, hut uninscribed monument 
over the cold marble of which « droops in unaffected sorrow, the genius of 
the country. Her heart still heaves with the quickened pulsations of grief, 
and the big bright tear gushes forth, '* like the night dew that falls on the 
grass o*er his head.'' Beneath, repose the ashes of one, whose misap- 
plication of brilliant talents^ and untimely and clouded fate, whatever mig^t 
have been his errors, may now at least awaken man's sympathy, and sad- 
den his recollections of the disastrous period, with which he was connected^ 
without rendering his fidelity suspected^ or his loyalty questionable. The 
light of song bestows upon us a few glimpses of the olden days of our Isl- 
and, m the second number. There is something very flattering and graCe- 
fa\ to our minds — I will not at present stop to enquire why — in thus 
being enabled to look back, through the dim vista of antiquity, to times long 
past; rich in the gorgeous sunlight of freedom and monarchical me^ifi- 
cence, always attractive to the imagination, however rude. Who is there 
amongst us that does not feel how dear, how delicious, yet profitless, it 
proves, to glance back ** o'er the waves of time" to those sunny periods of 
our ethnic history — 

<« When Malachy wore the collar of gold. 
Which he won from her proud invader. 
When her kings with standards of green unfurl'd, 
Led the red branch Knights to danger; 
Kre the emerald gem of the Western world 
Was set in the crown of a stranger." 

And the next piece — truly there is enchantment about it« The waters 
flow on tranquilly, and without a murmur; the breezes preserve unbroken 
their *' chain of repose;" while the melancholy and spell-bound Fionnuala 
glides along the bosom of the waves, singing her tale of woes to the silent 
moon, whose quiet radiance silvers the snowy wings of the mournful biid, 
and flmgs a long line of light upon the surface of the midnight tide. How 
fanciful, how poetical, must have been the imaginations of the people with 
whom originated this beautiful fiction! My readers must have seen the 
fine illustration of that powerful song,—'* Night closed around the Con- 
queror's way," — and the facilities which it afforded the painter, for such a 
purpose, tend to favour my present view of those lyrics. '* The origin of 
the harp" and many of the others have had their illustrations. I have seen 

at my friend B r's, a beautiful engraving, entitled ** the Enchanted 

Island," a dim shadowy, but elysian gem, sleeping in the midst of bright 
waters, that flow around it lovingly, as if endued by some supernatural power 
with a consciousness of the loveliness that was locked within its embrace. 
Would it not occur to you that this delightful piece was suggested by ,that 
dreamy song of *'0h! had we some bright little isle of our own, that 
steals on the listening ear, like the hymn of angelic beings, wafted on the 
night breeze to this sublunar planet. How often have I been delighted, 
night after night, with this enchanting melody, while, aa the soft murmur^ 
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ing and pathetic voice of R-^-i* poured out the delicious notes, all ^ 
cankering anxieties and haunting cares of life were totally forgotten. The 
song, in the seventh number, " When e*er 1 see those smiling eyes,*^ 
possesses a simplicity to which it may be regretted Ihat he had not more 
generallv adhered, as he has presented us in these verses, with a proof 
that such a quality is not inconsistent with pathos, llie mere recitation 
of this song, by one capable of feeling its beauty and iu truth, and who 
could follow wandering Willie's advice of '* patting the heart into it,** 
has a more powerful effect in throwing open the sluices of deep feeling, 
than the singing of a thousand of those wordless strains that are unmer- 
cifully inflicted upon us, by professed warblers. The eighth number 
exhibits not the slightest indication of a lapse from the generally powerful, 
well sustained, and impressive tones of his earlier melodies. The song, 
'*Oh, ye dead!*' introduces the bard to us, essaying a loftier, and a 
grander flight, than hitherto attempted, and presents to our minds aft 
evocation not indeed as truly terrific, but not less awfully imposing thait 
that sublimely recorded one in Holy writ^ The spectral appearances seem 
to flit before the mind*s eye, each wearing that unearthly aspect, which,^ 
howerer imbued with similitude to " those who live," bears upon it the un- 
equivocal impress of the grave, and death. The songs of the last number 
are not inferior in excellence, to any of the former. The poet's heart ap- 
pears to wear well, and look as green arni as fresh, as m ** Yontfa'^ 
sunny prime." There are many airs interspersed throughout the nine 
numbers, of which the Irish Melodies now consist, that the warmest 
admirer of our music, must eonfess, are comparatively of little value; 
and why they should have been dignified with a niche, to the exclusioa 
of more beautiful ones, when it is well known, that the lyrist possessed, 
or might have possessed, the means and the opportunities for selection, 
seems perfectly unaccountable. During his short sojourn in the south of 
Irelana, in the summer of 1823, it occurred to a friend of mine, whose 
exertions were laudably and indetatigably engaged, in searching for, and 
preserving those ^ dwellers by the glen and hill," until bis collection be- 
came a vtJnable one indeed, to present our bard with a few specimen«,. 
and if acceptable, (of which he could not entertain a doubt,) to make 
him a tender of the whole. Mr. Moore did not return as was expected, 
from the west, to Cork, and consequently the opportunity was losL But 
an occasion soon offered for transmitting them, and accordingly, twelve 
were sent him, for which he very warmly thanked his correspondent* 
There the matter rests. The greater portion of this collection, is equals 
and some superior, to the best presented to the public, in the Irish Melo-^ 
dies, and it is not a little strange, that the poet, in this instance, should 
display an apparent recklessness of their preservation. 

Of Lalla Rookh, the Loves of the Angels, Memoirs of Captain Rock,^ 
and the Life of Sheridan, which successively appeared, it would be sm- 
perfluous to make an observation. A future opportunity may occur, of 
speaking of his satirical writings. 

I had nearly forgotten his ' Saered Melodies.' — Neither he mnt his friend 
Lord Byron, succeeded iit these compositions. <* As down in the suoleea 
letreats of the ocean," is beautiful— the seeond verse particulariy so. 

" As down in tbe sanleM retreats of the ocean, 
l^weet flowen are springing no mortal can see. 
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00 dtoep in ny wQl the ttiU pnyw oT ieroAm^ 
Uaheud by the world rises sUent to thee. 

AsttUltotbeitarofits wonbip tlK/ cloaded, 

Tlw'WdlB poiiiu feithftilly o'er the dim set. 
So dark as I roam thro^ this wintry world shrouded^ 

Hie hope ef my sfurit turns trembling to thee.*' 

In the <* Epicweaiiy*' wbkh came out lately, there is less appearance of 
effort, and more snaplicit^ of language and design, than in all he had 
previomly published: yet is it not destitute of that splendour of descrip- 
tkm, and beauty of colouring, so characteristic of Lalla llookh. But 
this splendour and beauty, though they render lustrous every page, are 
mellowed and softened down, until they no longer dazzle the sight, or 
ftitjg^e, or pall upon the understanding. In this beautiful tale, he has 
happily contrived to disencumber himself of that plethora of mental 
wealth, that accumulated excess of ornament and imagery, which so 
profusely and unwisely lavished its riches throu^ all his former works, 
particularly the gorgeously magnificent poem Just alluded to. The class 
of comiposkion to which this story belongs, had been for a considerable 
lapse of time extinct, until recalled into existence, by the talent of Mr. 
Moore. The present attempt to introduce it, once more, into the fiftshion* 
iMe circles, Is of such surpassing excellence, that notwithstanding the 
blight md mildew that has fallen upon the hopes that were entertained 
by the public, during the protracted period of his abstinence from the 
press,- the literary world feels disposed to accept with gratitude, the £pi« 
curean, as the result of his labours. While he effects nothing of the 
moral sternness and didactic severity of the powerful author of Rasselas, 
he contrives to throw over board the grandiloquence and sententious dis- 
play of language, which would inevitably preclude any other writer than 
Johnson, from reaching the haven of popular fevour, and thus, preserves 
the plainness of narrative, and grace and simplicity of plan, conspicuous 
in that beautiful fiction. In a word, he seems to have absolutely 
redeemed himself from the sins of his excess and superabundance, ma 
to have studied, and effectually acquired a purity and snnplicity of 
style, unreached in any of his former productions. A clearer and whole- 
somer atmosphere encompasses him in the lofty station, to which the 
suffrages ef the literary world have now raised hrm, than when he lay 
kusgoid and exhausted from the hot gust of voluptuousness, sweeping 
full upon him, from the bowers and Harems of the East. He has in 
this, as in most of his former works, brought under contribution all hie 
oriental reading, and ingenious and elaborate research, for the purposes 
ef his narrative, and in the wonderful crucible of his imagination, has 
produced a volume of prose, which, whether considered as a piece of 
autobiograpftry, or a fiction, is truly splendid and effective. 

In the summer of 1818, Mr. Moore visited Dublin, and wonderful the 
beslle and stir that was kicked up, by his arrival, in the literary and blue 
slocking coteries of the city. There were tremblings and palpitations 
alternating, as well in the bosoms of the boarding school misses, as in those 
of the fledged and emancipated spirits who had bidden good bye to their 
teens, and been some time fluttering through the drawing rooms, and the 
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promenadet of the Irwh metropolis^ dedicating their beattty to the »an. 
The young poets and witlings, the minora sidera of the city of palaces, by 
vhose scanty radiance iu clubs and societies, its tea and talk meetings 
ivere partially illuminated, were all on the look out untH the happy and 
fortunate Eureka should revel on their lips, and convey its delightful unc- 
tion to their souls. To all these small fry, it behoves me, as a journalist^ to 
apologize, for the uqpardonable negligence and total disregard of historical 
accuracy I have been guilty of, in not noting down the' precise articulum 
of time when the petite god of their idolatry, planted his "right fore foot^*' 
^fter his transatlantic wanderings, and incipient absenteeism, on his na- 
tive shore. But it will not, I flatter myself, be found impossible to clear 
roe of this •• woi-st of staids** of which more anon* It was at all events— - 

•• 1 he summer time so awtti 

'When hearts and flowers arte both in seitson,'' 

that he arrived amongst them, and excited an interest that not e?en the 
perusal of his sparkling rhymes could have possibly created. The Mag- 
nates of the capitol participated in the general enthusiasm with which he 
was welcomed home^ and came to the determination of making a dinner 
the medium of the expression of their joy at the felicitous advent. The 
day came. I'he company assembled at MorissouS at an early hour. 
My Lord Charlemont preuded, and at his right hand sat their much ho- 
nored and talented guest^ and at his left, the father of the bard, a venerable 
old man. The dinner was excellent, but in justice it must be said, its 
excellence was totally disregarded, as every eye was almost constantly 
tixed on the poet. The cloth was removed, Non nobis Domme snngy 
and then — then the feast of reason, and the flow of soul began to circu- 
late. Lord Charlemont rose. There was an instantaneous sUence and 
cessation of the jokes and pleasantries that bad been passing round. Glan- 
ces were alternately sent towards his Lordship and tlieir guest, when the 
Noble President proposed " the memory of the Princess Charlotte.*' 
This was as it should be, yet the faces of not a few plainly expressed their 
disappointment The memory was drank in solemn silence, and some 
elegiac verses sung in commemoration of the lamented Princess. The 
Earl of Charlemont a^in rose, and, after some prefatory oliservations, very 
honorable to their guest, gave the health of the distinguished and talent- 
ed Irishman, whom they had then the honour to entertain. The bard* stood 
up. A pin could have been heard, if dropped upon the floor. It was evi- 
dent he deeply felt that the proud estimatbn in which he vras held by 
his feUow countrymen, imposed a strong debt of gratitude on his heart. 
After his eyes •had surveyed the respectable assemblage, he said — 

" I feel this the very proudest moment of my whole life ; to receive such a tribute from 
an assembly Uke tins around me, composed of some of the warmest and manliest hearts 
that Irelaud can boast, is indeed a triumph that goes to my T»ry heart, and awakens then 
all that an Irishman ought to feel, whom Irishmen like you have selected for such a dis- 
tion.^Were my meriu a hundred times beyond what the partiality of the noble chasaaii 
has invested me with, this moment, this golden moment of my life would iar exceed them 
all. I'here are some among you, gentlemen, whose friendship has been the scre«ftk 
and ornament, the ' duloe decus' of my existence ; who, however they dkSet from my pahlic 
sentimenU, have never allowed that transient ruffle on the surface to impede the progrew 
of the deep tide of ftiendship beneath, men who feci that there is something more sacred 
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tbin party, ana whose noble natures in the worst of thnes, wonW come out of the confiict 
of pobUc opinion, Uke pebbles out of tlie ocean, but more smooth and more polished from 
itrasperities by the very agitation in which they had been revolving. To see them beside 
me on m day Kke this, is pleasure that lies too deep for words. To the majority of you, 
gentlemen, I am unknown; but as your countryman; as one who has ventured to touch 
the chords of Ireland's Harp, and whose best fame is made out of the echoes of their 
sweetnMi; as one whose humble talents luive been ever devoted, and with the blessing 
of God, ever shall be devoted to the lionor and advancement of Lis country's name^ 
wboM love for that country, even they who condemn his manner of shewing it, will at 
least aflow to be sincere, and periiaps forgive its intemperance for its truth— totting hmi 
down as 'one who loved not wisely, but too welL' I'o most of you, genUemen, I say. 
I am b«t thusltnown. We have hitherto been stiangere to each other ; bat may I not 
latter myself that from this night a new era of communion begins between us 1 The giving 
and receiving of a tribute like thU is Uie very hot-bed of tlte heart, forcing at once all its 
feelinir into a fullness of fmit. which it would take yeara of onlinary ripening to produce , 
mndthere is not a man of you who have pledged the cup of fePowship this night, with 
whom I would not claim the privilege of grasping by the hand, with all ^^ <^«^'«y^ * 
lomr and weU cemented friendship. I could not say more if I were to speak for ages. With 
a iLit full as this glass. 1 thank you for your kindness to me, and have Uie smcere grau- 
fication of drinking all your healths." 

The meraory of Curran was given, for which his son very e|«<l«?«|tly ^«- 
turned thankli-and then, " the living PoeU of G«at Bnta.n," wh.ch drew 
out Mr. Moore again, when he spoke to the toUowmg ettect— 

" Gentlemen. notwiU>8t«.ding tl.e witty «,ng which you h.ve ju.t ';~^' »<> J*;!"^ 
tetine election which .he author h» ««p.e<i »«. I «=a»-ot «I ow «.ch . mark of re^ 
U. be pdd U, the iUu.triou. name, that adorn the literature of the pre«n. day. wthouX 
iMioTyoar attention awhile to the ».g„.ar con^ellation of K--' •"<> ^^J^" ^ 
dw7«^e CO the brightne- of each " p^ticular ^ ^\'T'^,^'^J^Z 
,o« • Byron, without recalling to your heart. recollectu,ns of all '»^*'"."^^^^ 
h~.wdLi there; hi. ener^. his burning word., hi, »«»- P"-"' '^'^S^t"^ 
of fine itocy to wM.der only among the ruin, of the heart, to dwell m places wh«:h the 

SToffeS --'-■""'•••i^r^T.t^ir^u NcUrmi^s: 

to luxuriate most where the conflagrauon of passion has lett its ^ 

^""^ "^"^ , , , .V . -^„« i»» Shall 1 recall to you a Ilogers, {to mo 

:27ofTr;irc:"rrti^n^rr»oiXen^ ^^^^izz 

"c«npb.n. the potohed «.d .piri.ed Campbell, whcee «mg of Innu*ul "J^'^'*^ 
feicf^L own'wIhmuM. ch.y.tali.ed by the touch ofgen|«^and^»^e "-J^ * 
WonUworth. a poet, even in hi. puenlitie., -•«>«/»P«»«7 f^f ito bufiu ^ul- 
Kcrway. draw, into iu vortex, not only the '^^'^^^^''^J^y^tT^^lc power of 
weed. «d rfuM. A Crahbe. who "-•J^-.^^.'lr.r.ubjecX ^ inc.- 
talent «» effect, by giving not only mouon. but W^-^ "^ ^^^^ ^^ ,,U, 
prirf. of it. 1 could «.umer.... genUemen, stdl »«« , "^ "^ ^ , „,,„. 

ddigbt to dweU upon the Hving poeto of our own land. J he ««°'»" 1~ ^ 

~td a SbieUi. farmer ccn««a.ed by the applause o^' ^cottand^. Ky~»;^ - • 
|rt,r,bytlietf«i.of«»eofthe brighter eye. in th. cmpue. ITu-rKh »n.g.»a vn 
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FliaqMh who IkM coortod tuccetifolly mora Uum one biuw. Tbe TonalSle geoiiui of » 
Morgmn, who was the fint that mated our iweet Irieh stramt with poetry worthy of their 
pathoe aad their loKe. Bvt I feel I have already treepaieed too long upoo yowr patience 
and your time. I do not regret, howeTer» that yon have deigned to lieten with patience to 
thie hnmhle tobute to the living masters of the Engliah Jyre, which I " the meanest of 
the throng^ thus feebly, hat heartily, have paid them." 

Doriag the evening the poet favoured dien with many of his own songs, 
which he sung with much sweetness and effect. 

The next time we find him in lidand, was in 1823. Well, it was a 
inemorable day 1 It was such to me, who had raised up a little shrine, a 
Corinthian temple m the heart, where he, the genius of the place, pre- 
sided. It was not long since 1 first became acquainted with the char-^ 
acter and writings of the minstrel of Erin, but he acquired a sudden and 
a permanent place in my esteem, and I felt for him ^as sung of himself 
and the Montieal ladv) *' as much in a week, as others would take a 
Millenium, in feeling. The friend who introduced to me bis name and 
poetry, would, if he possessed no individual excellence-^no peculiar good 
qualities, have been endeared to me by this adventitious circumstance 
alone — His arrival in our city was announced, 1 feared he might not 
appear in public, and concerted various measures to feast myself with a 
sight of this metamorphosed Tom Little, this poetical Proteus. But 
tlKHigh as Thomas Moore, '* the poet of all circles and the idol of his 
own" — really modest and unassuming — ^he by no means fought shy of the 
public, and was seen in different parts of the city, all life and animation. 
He accompanied the Marquess and Marchioness of Lansdowne, to 
Messrs. Beamish and Crawford's Brewery, when they visited tits ex- 
tensive concern, attended by one of the firm, who presented them with a 
specimen of the russet beverage. What became of Uie glass ? Thereby 
hangs a tale. It was seized on by a young gentleman of the establish- 
ment, who had it sent to a glass cutter's in Hanover Street, to have tlie 
poets name engraved on it, purposing to preserve it as an heirloom in tiie 
family. But unfortunately, alas, and well a day ! a few others were sent 
with It, and neither the engraver nor the proprietor could afterwards dis- 
tinguish which was the highly honored one. The writer rqoices to find 
that before it lost its character in bad company, the possessor drank of it 
•o speedily, so freshly from the lips of the bard, that some of his inspira- 
tion must have been imbibed with the draught. Thb really must nave 
been the case, as the gentleman has since browed on tiie literal^ world, 
m volume of Poems, ddiicated by the way to Moore, in gratitude of course, 
and which has been very favourably noticed by the lordly critics. As 
this digression is evidently of some importance, my readers will excuse iL 
About ten o'clock, it was communicated to me that he was to vbit his sister. 
Mrs. Scully, then in Cove, and that for that purpose he had gone to the 
City of Cork Steam Boat. I arrived on the quay just in time, at the 
boat was pushing off— 

'* With Captain O'Brien and hiecoloon flying, 
•* And hs a vying with the Waterloo." 

Another literary admirer R — B— who appeared as lamentabiT affected 
with the Moore-fever as the journalist, came up when we brai sprung 
into the boat My eye instantly rambled in quest of their object, but I 
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doubt if it would have detected him from any resemblance wbich it bore 
to the engpravings before the public, but for the circumstance which wai 
rather suspicious, that he was the nucleus of a very chatty group on the 
quarter deck. This seemed to be the point of general attraction, and 
thither accordingly I advanced, and as there happened to be a vacant seat 
next him, I took possession of it There he sate, the idol, the cynosure 
of the mind, he, whose name has acted like a spell upon the Irish heart, 
smee ever those bright witcheries of song, the Irish Melodies, made their 
appearance. Do not suppose that it is possible, or that I shall attempt 
to convey in language, an adequate idea of the manner in which his pre- 
sence seemed to operate on the admiring circle. While one gentleman 
was ambitious of monopolizing his conversation, another stood back, ap- 
parently devoted to the contemplation and scrutiny of his features ; and 
the evident and undisguised anxiety of all, to approach and fix themselves 
within sight and hearing, made the study of their faces irresistably amusing 
to the cool and unpossessed spectator. Not for a minute could their eyes 
be withdrawn from his countenance. Rivetted to it, they gazed and 
gazed, as under the power of fascination. But when he spoke, the deep 
suspension of the breath, the quickened, and really perceptible pulsing of 
the heart, the rapture that lit up every eye, were allied to so much inten- 
sity of feeling, that for my part, I should consider the moments passed 
under such irresistable masterdom — as only not intolerable. The words 
of the little peasant girl in the fairy tale, diat dropped in pearis from her 
lips, could not have been more admired, or held m more unlimited esti- 
mation. It would be assuming a character of stoicism, to which I can 
lay no claim, to insinuate that I participated not in those feelings which 
were dominant in the bosoms of all around me. All the enchantment 
that hung about his name, all the old feelings and associations connected 
with the first perusal of his poetry— the first impressbns created thereby, 
were recalled and renewed, as vividly as ever. A thousand pictures oc- 
curred to me, from his writings, while 1 gazed upon him, and passed in 
Inr^t and busy succession before the mind's eye. 

He was dressed in a brown frock coat, yellow cassimere vest, and grey 
dock trowsers. A blue silk neckkerchief was carelessly fastened in front 
by a silver pin* A white hat, yellow gloves, and Wellingtons, completed 
his equipment. He carried a boat cloak and silk umbrella, but the ele- 
ments conspired to let them rest There is still vivacity and fire, and the 
unextinguishable spark of genius in his eye. He appeared to be about 
forty years of age. None of the prints do him more than poetical jus- 
tice. They may be Tom Little, Tom Brown, or the secretary of the Poco 
Curante society, but are not Thomas Moore. The Boat left the quay, 
and all were on the alert to point out to him such objects and features 
of the scenery, as were most worthy of his attention. Among the gentlemen 

^at composed this gathering were the late Mr. M , Mr. F , and 

Dr. T . A very great shuddering, perhaps from the violent agitation 

of the water from the acUon of the wheels, heaved the boat very sensibly, on 
leavmg the <iuay, and appeared curious to know whether it always shud- 
dered in thw manner. The day held up very favourably — the sky was 
clear and promised to continue so. The nouse of the Misses Barter was 
pointed out to him, and perceivrag it weather-slated, he shrugged his shoul- 
ders and said, ** I do not like weather-slating. It is very fake taste, 
** looks too sombre, and does not accord with the richness of the surrounding 

00 
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f* verdure.'' He was delighted with the scenery at both sides of the rher, 
several times breakiDg out into ejcclamatioDs of ** beautiful! — beautiful in- 
deed — there is not a finer or grander entrance to any city." *• In feet 
Uis a sea-avenue** — The correctness as well as the beauty of this epithet, 
must be acknowledged by every one that has visited our city from the 
harbour. When Woodhill appeared, he remarked that he thought it pret- 
ty— but too near the road. *• It was there," said he, " Miss Cnrran wa» 
married," and, perceiving that he was not perfectly comprehended by one 
or two of the gentlemen be addressed, he added — *< Counsellor Cunan'e 
daughter, the lady alluded Xoinone of my Melodies" This was a wel- 
come piece of intelligence, particularly from his lips, and completely es- 
tablished, if it could have been previously doubtful, the identity of the peek. 
Repeatedly and, even anxiously, he enquired for Lota House ; in fact long 
before we reached it, and, when at length it was shewn him, in the midst 
of its leafy honours, he exprened himself pleased with its appearance. 
*' Aye that's prettier*' said he, ^ the house seems more modem thas any 
of the others that I have seen, and the timber is better laid out." There 
are many of my readers to whom that droll and eccentric fellow, Roderick 
O'Connor, was not unknown ; a man who, as there was little probability 
of his obtaining the throne of Ireland, and succeeding his name-sake, 
thought the most royal mode of passing through life was in the diaracter 
of an Improvisatore. This son of song, ** Phabi nondum pattens" (eelinsr 
the God struggling within him, improvised an address to nis brother bara 
which address Moore had received on the precedmg evening, and now re- 
collecting, drew from his pocket. It was written most felicitously, quite 
in Roderick's inimitable-style. After ages may feel disposed to desecrate 
the carelessness and neglect of the journalist, m not preserving a copy of 
the verses, and in candour, I must say, no proper apology can be made 
on his part He read some passages for us, in which Roderick des- 
cribes him as the great author of Lalla Rookh, and broadly asserting that 
the Marquess was but a fool to him, notwithstanding his rank and title. 
Objects frequently derive a character from the state of mind in which th^ 
are visited or contemplated, and on this occasion, I felt the fuU force of 
this observation. The scenery along the river has been always considered 
beautiful, but now, it looked a Paradise. There was beauty and richness 
of leaf and flower in every direction along the smiling shores; but he vras 
the wizard who touched every spot with a rod of enchantment. 

The boat approached within sight of Foaty Tower. Mr. Moore made 
some enquiries respecting Mr. Smith Barry. '<Ohl I recollect him,*' 
said he, *' I saw him once, with the Prince." '* I also saw him in Dublin, 
a long time ago, a little boy, with Lord Barrymore." The Tower at- 
tracted his attention, he asked to whom it belonged, and on behig in- 
formed, observed that the proprietor was a little Prince in this pait dT the 
world. There was an intention entertained by a portion of the citiaens, 
to give him a public dinner, and he was urged to ranatn a short time 
longer in the city. But his route was to Killamey, whither the Marquess 
had that morning proceeded, and thence to the city of the never-to-be- 
forgotten Treaty. It was remarked that it would be nearly as expeditious 
for him to take Cork in his way to Limerick, to which he seemed tacitly 
to assent, though he afterwards took French leave of us. It was obser- 
ved, that the Cork folks were fond of displaying the beauties which deco- 
rated their river. " Aye, no doubt," says Moore, "and ye have than to 
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display in profusion." A young peripateiie follower of Orpheus^ wha 
had been exercising his cremona^ for the amusement of the gentlefolks on 
deck, and on whose juvenile performance, our poet was so very condes- 
cending as to bestow praise, received from his hands a small piece of 
silver. This munus aptabilis was immediately purchased by a talented 
admirer of his, for something more them its intrinsic value. After having 
erased the legend, he engraved thereon, the name of the Minstrel, and 
the date of his vi^Tt to the south of Ireland, and has siace preserved it, 
as a memorial of our gifted fellow countryman. 

The Castle of Monkstown appeared before us in all its pride of place^ 
This is one of those incongruous and incommodious buildings to be met 
with in various parts of the country, that hover between the baronial cas- 
tle and the country gentleman's mansion. It was built in 1638 by the 
Archdekons, once a respectable and powerful family in this quarter; little 
as it does in the way of utility, it is a striking accessory to the scene, with 
its small dark turrets sparkling in the sunUght above the mass of sur- 
rounding foliage. At this gorge of the river, a scene presented itself which 
particularly attracted his admiration. The magnificent natural amphithea- 
tre before us of encircling hills ; the rivet and the ocean- waves mingling and 
spreading themselves into a bay, <m whose shining surface the twin isles 
appeared as if the natural guardians of the Cove; the many feir and good- 
ly vessels riding on the tide ; the Semiramis with all her* minute and in- 
tricate costume ; the maritime villas, exhibitmg their shewy fronts in every 
direction, and partially visible ; the town with its handsone buildings, ri- 
sing abruptly from the strand like the gallery of a theatre, all contributed 
to render the scene most interesting and welcome to the stranger. Moore 
was delighted with it. The entrance to Cove he remariced reminded him 
of the approach to New York, to which it bore a striking resemblance. 
The American Consul considered that he was perfectly correct in his ob- 
servation. The name of Lord Byron was mentioned, Mr. Moore said 
that he had been to visit him in Italy, and, in reply to a question from some 
gentleman near him, informed us, Uiat he had lately received a letter from 
the noble bard, with whom he frequently corresponded. The boat near* 
ed the beach, — ^we landed— *and I saw him no more« 

C, 
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Nothmg's §0 needfUl as a good beginning, 
So p6et8 sing, and lo declare muncianfl. 

Oar veiy title must have something winning. 
Else we shall stand in need of good physictans. 

To bear us up 'gainst swanns of critics riiigtng 
In our unhappy ears, their dire dedsioas! 

For if they once proftoonce their " longnm rale/' 

They leave us not a point, roond which td rally t 
90% 
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Tisnia, and, with «»• tracb, '< to cntLaM 

If CMiflr fiff, thMiinakiBg Ten«" 
And thii the XWMMO ih why tU iii6«*i eyet 

Devour our books^ as pUlinere our puriee^ 
Bhie ttockingB dfiem % poem lawful pnie 

And whit they paanot make, they'd cmA with cunea. 
And damp our effiirti---Uit aethmka *tia tiiM 
To tell n^ atoty, and fo doae my rhyme« 

jpat to my fubject*— 'twi^ about the hour, 
That beauty Iqires to walk beneath the iha4e. 

And ■ometimea, too, eeel^ reat withm the bowv, 
Bow^ for bMliea, and their lorei, are made 

The very timB that they most feel the pow'r. 
Of that heart piercing God, in ambuah laid 

To xaiae the atorm within their l^reaats and rule 'ea| 

'Till marriage and ita blemiagi quickly cool 'em^ 

The evening 'gin to wa n e t he moon to ihew. 
Her ruddy Uoom, aa Sol'a dechning ray 

Kepoaed emboaom'd in the depths below, 
'Twaa aweet this vision of departing day. 

While moonbeams mingled with the cnmson glow. 
That clothed the weatem sky, 'twere hard to a^. 

Which aeemed most k>vely, nature's keav'niy sc en e , 

Qr ahe, who i«oed forth, this starry e'en. 

Clara walked slowly by the purling streamj; 

While the dear moonbeama danced upon ^ w^Oer^ 
Whether she dreamt a most delicious dream 

Or thought perhi^, on what her sister taught her. 
Is yet uncertain— but at timea» gizls seem 

Pensive as lambs, when hurried out to slaughteri^ 
And at this time, poor Clara looked as flurried. 
As if her lore, had been but one hour buried* 

A moonbeam glanced upon her droo{^ eye, 
It answered not, but rolled within its cell^ 
Heedless and heavy, while a deep* drawn sigh 

Burbt from the cavern where our wishes dweD, 
Het hetc^ throbbed f ast— >her pulse beat strong and hi|^. 

As influenced by a strange, and mighty spell, 
Bu| in one instant all those griefii departed, 
Ai loolung towards the bower, she scream'd and started. 
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Oh itmBge^ rowuitic wn-imryia^ ctmiun, 

Tlioaiof«lyMiUnigiBtid of seventeen 
Whose gbir of pnssions stashed on ereiy featme. 

In whoee bUss-beaming love-ht 0ye u seen. 
The varied treMores of leBected nature. 

Thou of oar hearts, and happiness, sole queen! 
Unfold I pray, that strange romantic mysteiy. 
Which links thy name with loTe, in natore^s histoiy. 

With worldly, fervid, and impasaooed bve. 

Which o'er one half thy sex, exeruits power. 
The love that chained poor Lanra, tho' sl^ stzovo 

Agamst iu mi^ty edicts, mnjvll himr^ 
Mnd so did Beatrice,— but there's above, 

A lore angdic, pure as vernal shower^ 
And this we find, good angels aoMStimsf p(o£fer# 
To ximid maids, who ne'w reject tho ofo. 

I said that in her tenor Cbim saeanwd 

Fof maids wax fearful at a da r ksome hour, 
lUke this, when every flittmg shadow seeariBd 

Big with a sprite— or some mysterious pow'i; 
Flew io'er the current, as the moonshine gleam'd. 

Upon the ivy-dad, deserted tow'r. 
Or lovers' souls in canine firame enshrined, 
Howled*— dread Ibreboding to the maid unkind. 

8mce neither sprite nor goblin Clara saw. 

My readers here* may wonder why she started 
But ladies may be nenroos, tho' the law. 

Of sag» I^ycurgns, and of Sparta ban'd it. 
Beside there's not a maid but has Wiftaw, 

Otaaofi description, — fer so fete ill-etatred it. 
And so ijt chanced that Clara was a maiden. 
With half a dosen curious fendet hden. 

I said that Clara walked beside the stream, 

I'm sure I know not what she thought upon. 
But certain 'tis, that ere we heard her scream. 

She SAW a strange and curious shadow on 
The mossy qwce before her, and 'twpuld seem 

One time to mark her pathway, and anon 
Take rapid flight tpwaid Hella's mossy bow'r. 
Whence sounds were sopirtjinct heard at evening hour* 
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But Deidier did the voice of wailing steal 
On Clara's n^ttnred ear, nor notes of bliu. 

Nor zephyr's melody, nor man's appeal 
To woman's soon, or haughty maid's dismiss; 

Nor did the rising moon, from her conceal 
Her beanties daziUng on an eve like this* 

Oh no, bat laid upon the flow'ry steep 

She saw Antonio lovely, and asleep! 

The yotttji breathed softly as he lay asleep 

Upon his mossy pillow, and the bank 
Teemed with wild iow'rs, which smiled along the%teep^ 

And ranged their hMttiOes in « lovely rank. 
All blooming tcesh, for Heav'n 'gaa to weep. 

And ev'iy flow'r refreahing dew-drops drank^ 
While wantoned in iU bod, the blushing rose 
And poppies drooped their heads in sweet reposOi 

Antonio woke a&d with his gvarttaa low 
Was happy, and they talked their cares away 

Tor one haH hoar ; then discord loved above. 
And quenched their joy, at least so fiune doth say* 

For now the maid's mamma was seen to move. 
Along the path, with foUowers grim and gr^. 

Poor Clara fainted, and so well she might* 

For the old dame wmed furious at the 8i|^ 

She from her twentieth year could ne'er abide 
The name of love, and never liked romance. 

Was always on her knees, she railed at pride. 
And hated men, — however by some chance 

She stumbled on a husband, bat he dMi 
Killed by her preaching in the south of France* 

And now shecame, why did she come so soon! 

Nought should break in on loven but the moon. 

The moon looks on their doings vrith sedate 

Indulgent bR>w->bat Clara freely wept 
While the dame frowned, and lectured on their fates. 

Who had the bounds of nature's laws o'erstept. 
What fbUowed, 'twould be dreadfhl to relate. 

But some declare that Don Antonio leapt 
Into the stream, and saw wh^ he was drowning. 
This angry dame upon the banki— fltUlfrewflittg! 

r. w. M. 
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••'Eva O'Connor, a Poem in three Cantos; by an Author yet un- 
known/* — We have just received a Poem with the above title, and sat down 
to its perusal fully prepossessed with the idea of its being a part and par- 
cel of that periodical produce of silliness, and milk and water trifling, witk 
which the Press occasionally teems ; but we rejoice to find that it exhibits, 
•midat much carelessness of style and manner, considerable strength and 
force ; poetry, in fact, of a superior, though not of the first, order. The 
story is simple and interesting, but too much mixed up with frequent allu- 
sions to the political questions that have agitated this country. We can 
enly afford space for two stanzas — 

At twilight hoar I'll prav for thee; 

And if the sdrless altar air 
Shall hear thy holy pray'r, let me 
* Be fondly mnrmur'd in that pray'r: 

And «8 our vesper'd lores ascend. 

Along iSbe rosy rays of ev*n. 
Be it their plewure to contend. 
Which shall be heard &e first in heav'n. 

, 'Tis so much bliss to think of thee. 

Our souls must be communing then. 
In some sweet world where souls are free 

To meet without the thoughts of men: 
Then in the hermit walks, where love 

Delights to gaEe on his own tear; 
In meditation*s penaiTe grove. 

Come meet me» for I*m always there. 

** Hints to Young Sportsmen, ok the Art of Shooting Fly- 
ing." .This is a very vahiable and a very seasonable little publication, and 
Willy we may venture to predict, be found in the jacket of almost every 
young Sportsman in the country, before the close of the month. 

We are informed that "TirE Amulet" for the year 1827 — 8, will be 
published in the month of November, on a scale of greater excel lence^ 
than either of its predecessors. In the selection of the illustrations, 
the Editor has been assisted by several of t;he most distinguished paint- 
ers of the age, who have in many instances given him the choice of 
the contents of their respective galleries. The pictures have in this man- 
ner been supplied by Howardy Ward, Jones, Pickengill^ Jackson^ and 
Lcendseer, and the volume will also contain engravings from pictures by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, and Smirke, and one from the celebrated painting 
im the collation at Wentworth House) by Vdndyke, of Lord Stafford 
and his Secretary, engraved by the expresspermission of Earl Fitz- William, 

The literary portion of the volume, will be formed of the contributions 
of nearly sixty of our most celebrated authors; amongst whom are sc- 
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▼erdi who hare not before exerted their talents, in support of this fAipakr 
and interesting class of works. There will be also several improvements 
of a very novel and valuable character, which, in addition to its other ad- 
vantages, are eiipected to add materially to the success the work has al* 
ready experienced. 

Sir James Mackintosh has the first volume of his long promised His- 
tory of England, in the Press* 

The second volume of Mr. T. Croften Croker's Fairy LegeMb of thw 
South of Ireland, will appear in November. 

Besides the " Forget me not," Souvenir," and " Amulet,"- there will be 
three additional Annuals published for 1828. They are to be entitled — 
•« The Keepsake," «' The Bijou," and " Winter's Wreath." 

Lady Morgan's National Tale, "The O'Brien's and the ©•Flaherty's,'' 
is expected in September. 

Thomas Moore is most busily engaged with <' The Biemoirs of Lord 
Byron," whicli. work may be expected next Spr'mg. 

The new Novel, <* The Aylmers," is said to be by Thomas Havnea 
Bayly, Esq. the author and composer of the beautiful and touchii^ mcdody 
of *• Isabel." 

Trinity College Dubliit. — ^The i^pointment of Iftr. William Ha- 
milton to the Professorship of Astronomy, which had been vacated by the 
elevation of Dr. Brinkley to the See of Cloyne, has given very general 
satisfaction, and is as creditable to the Board that conferred the distinc* 
tion, as it is to the individual who has been so singularly raised from an 
UNDERGRADUATE class, to succccd the first Astronomer in the worid. 
We state it as the opinion of a distinguished member of the University of 
Oxford, that this is a sditary instance of a Professor's chair being filled 
by a person at so early an age, and who had not completed his oridinary 
Collegiate duties. Mr. Hamilton is, we are informed, only in his twenty 
second year, and independently of an intimate acquaintance with every 
department of Mathematical and Physical Science, has attained to an tkn- 
exampled proficiency in the Greek, Latin, and Oriental languages. 

The Union, a Hundred Years Old! — The following is the title 
of one of a very curious collection of Tracts, at the Minerva IU>oms, Cork; 

** An Essay upon a Union of Ireland and England, most hnm- 
<* bly ofiered to the consideration of the Queen*8 Most Excellent Majesty^ 
" and both Houses of Parliament. Dublin* 1704." 

tn a late number of the * Westminster Review,' it was remarked, that 
in Moore's * Life of Sheridan' there are 2,500 similes, exclusive of meta- 
phors, and regttlarlv-bnilt allegories. ** This," says Mr. Combe, in his able 
and good-humoured letter to Mr. Jeffrey, recently published, in answer to 
the attack on Phrenology, in the * Edmburg^ Review,' — ** this is ^pretty 
conclusive evidence as to his manifesting the faculty of comparisoiij as 
described in the system, page 339 ; and I venture to sti^e, Aom observa- 
tbn, that the organ is so laredy developed in his head, as to be discerni- 
ble at the dntance of several yards, in the very form assiened to it in the 
busur 
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Macroom, — June, 1827. 
Dear Primus, 

I arrived in this place via Killarney and Mill Street, on the 31st ult 
and have taken up my residence in its neighbourhood, with my learned 
friend H*— — H , where my head quarters are to be found during my 
extra^montane sojourn. Hitherto I have found it a mighty agreeable 
place, combining vrithin very short distances the fine sublimity of mountain 
Kenery, such as I have been always accustomed to, and sdl the culture 
and beauty of a gentle country, finely undulated and furrowed by a mul- 
titude of vallies; and, as the weather has been most favourable, I have 
ttvailed myself of the opportunities afforded me, of making excursions in 
many directions around, and visiting such places as are worthy of notice. 
Bang within a few miles of it, you will not wonder that 1 have visited the 
justly celebrated hermitage of Saint Fin Bar, and the source of the River 
Lee. The day selected for this latter expedition was such as our utmost 
wishes could have desired. We made an cariy breakfast, and, Palmer like, 
with staff and scrip, set out, on foot, on our pilgrimage. We weie four in 
Qomber, I, your subscribing friend; mine host himself: a squatt, jocund, 
iamble*lovinff admirer of the picturesque, from that city of fon and mists, 
Cork, armed with cane sword to protect him from the wild dwellers on 
the mountain, and his jolly features shaded from the bumine sun, by the 
bftMMl leaf of an amorphus hat Our other companion was tne brother of 
the Rev. Madder Mac Butter-Boots, the priest He h«d himself been in- 
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tended for the church in his younger yeare, but a pwr of Moc eres settled 
that matter, and he has accordingly remained one of the Udc ralx>le* 

The morning, as 1 have already told you, was uncommonly fine, and 
mine host, who is a great bard, and as such a great diviner, announced 
to us from the circumstance of the cattle every where crowding to the bill 
tops, and the general abstinence from braying of every aw in the country, 
that the future day would so continue. It was a defi^tful augury, and 
much added to our exhiliration. We whiled the road into Macroom, by 
improving and useful conversation, discussing at learned length, the im- 
portant questions, wh^er Joe Miljer was gw^tj ^f nttctmg a single jest 
m his life ?— and whether it be true as currently reported, that the swallow 
becomes a hawk in winter? questions second only in trnportance, to thai 
cdebiated one propounded in Hudibras, 

VtpM^ ky ooaunoii U^ ^ cM 
A mm goes loooMt to the devil ? 

The divining faculty of ouc fidend was again p«t m requisition^ by the ap- 
palUpg abundance of blossoBt, whfeh the hawthorn bushes presented sJong 
the road. This he assuved us, was the never filing prognostic of a hard 
and dear winter, and as you are a speculative man, 1 have noted the cir- 
cumstance, in order to prqp^ yoi) fqr H^ (iifie* Verhum sap; carpe 
diem. 

The town of Macroom is distant from Cork about 20 British miles. It 
is situate near the river Sullane, almost the rtvid pf tbi^ Lee, in i9i{>ortanc^ 
and length of course. The country to the east is of a hilly and varied cha- 
racter ; that tp the w^t and north ^ the commencement of that extensive 
mountain range, which far inwards incloses mine own vi^ll loved Cahirsiveen. 
Macroom resembles in its form the letter Y, or more properly, that very 
primitive compasSa the ^huloge^ noted in the annual national manufecture 
of the Saint Patricks Cross. You may suppose the hft9<}lf tp be ^ Brogue 
makers street,** wherein dwell the gentle craft, who fabricate the well sl^od, 
tbi^k s€Je4, and hobnailed hr4>gu^Sy corrads^ and dog skin pumps, which 
ihe natives h^reabputs, Ipve so much to exhibit pendant fson their sticks, 
or peepine from oul their pockett, on high road, moor, mosb and meadow, 
on sabbath, market, and holyday. The two arms of out ff4mlogs consist 
of the residences of dealers and shopkeepers. A lew pr|yate houses with 
an air of village gentility^ are easily recognized as the holoes of the Poctor, 
the Attorney, and the magnates and rulers of Ae community, in fsont 
of a gfeat ka^ge lon« is a new market houses whesa many an idle hook 
spedu of ideas in the miqd of Hbe architect, extended &r beyond the wants 
Qf the people. At the east ride is an ancient bridewell, fidghtAdiy sur- 
mounted with the spiked skulls of sonoe local nAle&ctom, a humanizinsr 
^nd a whoVesome spectacle doubtless, to be shortly removed however, as | 
understand. Near this dismal edifice, an unnalun^ union: between the oU 
s^nd eminently clum&y and unsightly, and the new and beaatifel, has been 
effected in the ohuidi of St &>leman. I love myself to pceserve aU oi 
i^ntiquity worth preservation, but I must execrate the taste or the eeonomy^ 
y^hich preser{red the horrid old belfry to disgrace the fiur pointed edifice, 
Vhidi has been newly attached to it. While sauntering dupough the adjom- 
ing burial ground, my eye caught the name of one whose wntings 1 had 
been shewn in this neighbourhoods and I found 1 ifras standing pear the 
^ g^ve of a neglected and almost forgotten bard, and such graves are not 
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iBfreciQeM in tirii oooatry^ UliereeWAjr MrM ^lace fbr itiSJm cMMiM h full 
of bardk lenuanSb Hii dpilBqph tolls alndtt all Ihait is tecotteeted of W 
hjstey. 

J. ConnoUy. Juneith^H^t, Aged 64, 
Pte&'t Siul^^eeCea sudden HMm 
ilaShlklttelhtlMdii^; 

When Chmt shall raUe tke just 

Farthet dian this of poor GoonoHVy thotigb tho wonlder of Maetooas ki 
kk time, I oould ^leao notbiiijgp^ 4r alas ! as a writer h^ only rales -with^ 
jour chroniclers of snsall beer. In 1774y he ftablished^ lit Cork, a smalt 
yc^ame of Poons, consisting of Epigrttms widioni! pbiat or wit,- and Odes 
aed Pastorals destitate of eterj ptelence t6 poetry^ or graeoi or eteganee 
of versi6catioo; yet not so deemed his e(^rtettpOrariei8^ one of whom as- 
serted he had done public service by his pwUieationf and speaking in strain 
issperative difects-*> 

To Aeo Bfacroois lot grstorbl honoun wssWi 
An J iHth fresh laurels d(ecdrate (by bibw. 

and then with fond simulation ranks him beside Pope, Swift and Drydeii. 
It was fashionable when Connolly published^ for all writers of prose or 
poetry to swell out their voUimes with tl^ complimantflEry strains of »1- 
miring friends, a modest practice which answer^ the purpose of letters of 
credit to the public Our own inimitable Bard, O'Keliy, TeBefathig tbtf 
good old practice, has never shewn bis nose in print without a Supendmn- 
dance of these prefixes^ Connolly i^pcped before bis readers well provt^' 
ded with a host of pretty things to bear him out, and if testimonials could be 
effectual to secure fame, he would not have b^n without iiisportioti. Kor 
was he grudging of testifying to the merits of others^ as I finfd air addresi 
irom-him to Dr. Delacour, ^* a pleasant little fellow in a black cassOck, and 
of a very diminutive stature," as 0*Keefie describes him. I shall give it, 
and it will suffice as a specimen of his st^i and the spare limits he set 
to bis encomiums. 

OMSt Homer, jafltly. was tiieboflBt of Gr^^e; 

And Itfaro prored AusOnia'rgotdeb Sieece; 

Pope*s fiime through Album sounds from shore to shoie ; 

Jmrema 'graspo the thns m DeltfOV; 

For fii^ celestial, jadgmadt^ faaarmotty, 

Uuted Ahow their boundless Ibrce hr (hee. 
Macroom, in the time of Smith, had «« a splendid mass house." That build- 
ing has been since taken down, and a new one is being erected, ft stands 
on the side of a hill in a commanding situation, and its high pinnacled 
belftvey has an iinposing appearance as you enter the town. The edifice 
is in tiie pointed style, but has-few pretences to elegance. 

But I cannot so slightly pass by the Castle, neither woul^ you pardoa 
me were I to do so. It stands nearly opposite to the Church, on a dight 
elevation above the village, and consists of one huge square mass of ma- 
sonry, with one or two small turrets at the angles ^ save these it has very few 
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of the charftctoittics of castdlUed-edifiees. Tliere is no record of the pe- 
riod of its erection^ and idle coDJectore has been busy in assmiing its foun- 
dation to the Carews and Daltons^ at a time when no suoh foreign fiunilies- 
had yet penetrated so far inward. Those who suppose King John to hate 
been the founder suppose rank nonsense. That Lackland Prince never 
set foot in Muskerry , and we have evidence of the only four castles built by 
him in Ireland^ amongst whose number Macroom does not occur. Put- 
ting all conjecture aside, Macroom was built by the OTlyns, from whom 
it derived its name of Caislean i Fhloinn, OTlyn's Castle. This old 
and respectable fieunily was of the Emain race, and held extensive territo- 
ries in Carbery and the greater part of Muskerv, to which latter th^ gave 
the name of Mu$gra^Ui9 ui Fkhinm^ i.e. the pleasant country of the 
0*Flyns, and held until they were dispossessed by Diarmod McCarthy 
More. Thenceforward the Lords of Huskerry retained this Ctttle, and 
mention is made of one them dying in it, in 1565. It has been noted as 
the birth place of Admiral Sir Wm. Penn, the father of the philanthropic 
founder of the square skirted colony of Pensylvania. It was burnt in the 
anarchy of 1641, and was again repaired by the Earl of Clancarty. H is 
inhabited at present, but so altered by the repairs of c^turies, that it is 
impossible from its architecture to assign it to any date. Its s^le is per- 
fectly nondescript, and most singularly unfotturiate has it been in the taste 
of every succeedmg occupier. The delMised Grecian column, the old Saxon, 
dM acute and the depressed pointed arch, and the square Elizabethean 
Manor-boose window, are all scattered in a fine chaos over the hideously 
half weather-slated, half plaistered and ivied walls. But it should be seen 
to be understood. It stands neverdieless in a fine desmesne, watered by 
ike tranquil SuUan^ and is reported to be a seat of as much hospitality, as 
thourii its style and architecture were the purest aud most unexcep- 

Moffk'crtnm hodU Maoromp, has been a more celebrated place than 
its modem fortune would allow you to suppose. Ere yet St. Patrtdc 
preached and *^ banished all the varmint,'' it was die grand' nucleus of tfte 
idolatry of Muskery. Its name of Magh-crom^ or eruim, signihes the plain 
of Crom, which Crom under the name of Cruim Crtiaafueotr^ was the 
Supreme God of the ancient Irish, and as such we are told the same deity' 
adored by Zoroaster. His altar was the Crom-kac, and his priest the Crom- 
thear — Christianity banbhed the Cromthear or Druid ; but the second 
order of priests, the Bards, survived and held full possession of all their 
honours and paynim privile ggfc For many ages Macroom continued to be 
their head quarters in West l^ps^r. Here they held their Bardic convoca- 
tions, and hence flowed a menffious tide of song, which softened and huma- 
nized all the adjacent country. And still in verse it seems the common and 
ordinary intercourse of the people is in a great measure conducted. Noti- 
ces to congregations, offers of rewards for lifted cattle ; literary contentions, 
auch as those conducted between Morteen Bawn and Murphy Rour^ are 
all conveyed and managed through the medium of numbers. But speaking 
of this poetic tendency of (K)ciety, here my impaitial temper will not suffer 
me to pass over one gross act or literary thievery, of which Macroom was 
die scene. It was the ac^ of a shameless Cathernaph, a resident, or native 
of this place, who by the profligate deed has reflected but little honour 
on this venerable seat of the muses. His name was M'Carthy, ^ napi^ 
assuredly assumed to conceal his Caledonian descent from one of those r^* 
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moraeless freebooters tlie Dempctes and M acpberaons, who by dieir ptrt- 
cies have broueht a stain on letters in general. My good friend 0*Kelly, 
who so narrowly escaped being created a Paronet at the time of the King's 
visits isy as all the world gratefully knows, the author of the Eudoxologtst, 
and one of the best descriptive poems on the lakes of Killamey. In the 
Tear 1798, onr erratic Bard proceeded to the Giant's Causeway with the 
laudable intention of blessing the public with a book,, as the result of his 
cogiiata et visa^ but the unhappy state of public affairs at the time, proved 
most unfavourable to his purpose. Inter arma silent Poetei^ and oar bud 
was soon effectually silenced, Having been taken up and committed to d«- 
ranee vile, on suspk^ion that he only sought a landing place for the Frendk 
on the coast of Antrim. The Macrompian Forayer heard of the accidem^ 
with the slight additk>n that the man of rhymes was hanged^ and gratui- 
teasly constituting himself his heir, published 840 lines of hb " Killaroey^'*' 
with some additkmal trash of his own, under the imponng name of Laiam 
deiactibilis. In an^ other earthly land so bare&ced a spoliatkm wcuU 
have been visited with legal chastisement ; but we are not, contrary to aH 
as6ertk>n otherwise, a litigious people, and O'Kelly, by his forbearance^ 
proved himself either the most patient of the enduringi or the proudesi 
of mortal men. 

We remained one day and a night at MacrOom, and found it a verf 
pleasant place. Our fellow traveller the bard is well known therei ani 
the good people of the town seemed desirous to testify their obligation te 
him for stopping amongst them. We had in the evening a conGicrsKS nf 
gifled men ; and astounding indeed was the shock and the conflict 43f 
miefaty minds thereat. There was the banging with problems and entries 
and constructkms of 'diflicalt passages. Here nnconqaerable disputante 
wa|;ed fierce war, and grappled, and straggled^ aifd tuggged for victory^ and 
invmcible was he, whose hardy obstinacy and sonorous bray never failed 
him, until the moment of separation at the threshold. My worthy friend, 
the bard, on this trying night, well sustiuned his reputdtion. In the kmg 
drawn struggle his tuneful members secured him the supenority. Bis 
^ Staremi of Mu$kery^" in which he told his own interesting tale of love, 
was received with uncontrdable plaudits. Envy herself became rapturous 
in his praise, and his triumph was complete when he was carried lo his 
kidgings astride on the shoulders of his competitors, the acknowledge! 
vktor of the ni^t. — Read the soi^, and say could it be otherwise— 
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In my rambles and firolickMMBe raking 

Amoog the wide nations while wandering, 
Amoogtt smiling and affable lemales. 

My trifling gains I've been tquandeting ; 
I prattled, 1 gabbled, 1 prated 

With all the fur maids in the coonCry, 
And with amorous rerses repeated, 

Their favour I gained in each oompaiiy. 
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I OBoe co«rtidl % Cutay ladf » 

Ske Mked JM wiMR WM Biy ptoperty ; 
(S&yt I) A aub of my pen, ay •woataemtore. 
Win banish your care witli melody. 
Thfoo^ ABMme».Afiica and Asia» 

Tbioiicb MfliwidMa of fMM iipd Mtiqnity* 
Tteoagli bftttlee and forti«<atiiiM» 
I prattled with equal ftidlity* 

I told her I wai a grand teacher, 

A noble graimnarian and meaaurer; 
Tfarav^ llobea and sMiwieai tittoea* 

Ko BMNi coaU M eqoid at kctuiiag ; 
A practical actor, aurreyor, 

A great navigator and geography. 
And of all the high branches in kamingi 

Ita known I'm a fianoBS phikiaopher. 



(St^J). I hate neMfter cattle or oen, 

Haggart, bam. or granary i 
No caah in a cofier or hom» 

To gain thia grand ehanner of Carbery ; 
But I haye aaorala» l aaa nera and n w aniag , 

Caaddr» feaor and verily. 
Intellect, knowledge and leaning. 

Fortitude^ fiuth and fidelity. 

She anawered mild, modest and pleasing. 
And aaid«« aay deal oeatoM ru many thee 
{S^9*Sht) Te-monow, BotangerkaeptMning; 

But, bless me, where will yon carry met" 
(Says I) j|s soon as oar naptials are orer, 

ru cany thee home to my conntiy; 
And no loogenjl^ I be a rover. 
But live with my Storeen in Mnskefy. 

Birt iris almost tiiQe to quit Macroodi and its litercLieurs, The morn- 
ing ensuing this godlike night, having well provisioned ourselves for our 
journey, and greatly rejoiced in the excellence of our provender, (saving 
the one article of eggs, wliich I find are not as good as those of Bantry or 
Cahirsiveen, in as much as the poultry here, invariably lay stale eggs,) we 
found ourselves once again on the roadf, journeying with the sun. A steep 
old road brought us by weary paces, to an ennnence looking down Over 
the finely wooded castle demesne, and presenting a view of a hilly country 
of some extent, but of the most abrupt and varying outline. Here grey 



eran and miciies of bi^t and hnnrtmit vefdore, barreneas and feitiKty, 
keM stnigvle ftnr tnpremaej. To our right itood the btdcen aod shattei^d 
rdiques of the ancient castle of Dundanerk, to cidled, at its name implietfy 
frooA its commanding a double prospect down the hill» on which it stands, 
•f the Lee on ^e south side, and its rival, the SuUane, on the north. Be- 
foo us lay the valley of Garrha (f>ronounced Oao^a) i. e. the level coun^ 
try^ ike vmlley^ down towards which we were deseending* It is one mite 
mm Macroom, and extends from east to west, riKnt fom miles, iti 
northern boundary is a long rocky ridge called Oriamm (the sunny crae^ 
ao called at least at this side, from its southern aspect and radiating & 
sun's heat around it. This shuts out the valley from Tuutk-^na'drtimmanf 
** the comitry of mountain ridges.** This long vall^ is watered by tho 
Iklie river Thuinna or Toon <&e wave) whidi falte into the Lee, a littte 
loiier down. It is crossed about two mUes up, by a long causeway^ whicA 
divides the den into two portions of very dti^rent features. That at the 
If aoroom side is beautifully diversified by the windings of the Toon, whv(^ 
w<andefs downwards, glittmng in the sunshine, and circling numerous is- 
lets clodied in the various ano hixuHant foliage €>f the ods, the ash, and 
hade. Westward of the causeway the vnliey is a^marsh, sulject to the 
wtoter flowb, and heartily dkl wetire of i«s prospe c t before tve quitted it 

In the days of old Charles Smith, the road between Macroom and In- 
ohageela, was not, al least to the antiquary^ and probably to the painter, 
so uninteresting as at present. He enumerates, together with Dundarieric, 
the easlles of Garrigafooky (and its Druid's altsur) Canrignaneelagh, Drum« 
camigh and Carrign^currah, all formerly the property S( the O'Leary's, as 
oUects of curiosity along this line of country. But ^e abandonment of 
eld reads for new, has thrown these altogether out of the course of a mo- 
deni pedestrian, and we had, amongst them all, to content onwelves with 
a sig^t of the first and last named, ^ these old feudal foitaHces. 

We fonnd ourselves now ki the rugged^ territcnry of Ibh-Laoghairo, Hhe 
0*Leary's country, whidi extends westward to the mountains, which give 
birdi to the Lee. The 0*Leary's are of the hhian race, and despite all the 
wan and revolutions, of ¥4iich this (hmily were the repeated victims, its 
lineal r^iesentative, ^* the O'Leary,"' until ktely, supported the antique 
style of profuse hospitality, within the district of his fethers. The name 
is slMl frequent bevo amongst the peasantry, but.a sod of the foe simple 
property, belongs not to one of the clan. ** The Governor and Comptuiy 
KNT making hollow sword blades in England," lone since disposed of that. 
Fame however has been more partial to individuw of this race, and Lne- 
land claims amongst her most eminent worthies the name of the pious, 
the enlightened ai^l the facetious Father Arthur O'Learv; and t)iere is a; 
very reasonable dbance that the writer of ^ Whiskey, drinv diviner the best 
aone hitherto written io praise of oui; Irish Fs^rnian, may yet add his nam^ 
to die leng^ned coll. The Mac Cartky Reagh was the Lord Para^ 
mount of the O'Learv, but his authority ceased at the revolution, and he 
himsetf, became an exile in a foreign land. The late Comte de MK3artliy 
Reagh resided at Toulouse, and left behind hrm at bis decease a magnUicent 
Vbrary, second only to that of the King of Fiance. No other private col- 
lection in Europe possessed so large a number of printed uid MS. bookr 
on vellum; of which scarce and valuable material, it contained not less 
than 826 volumes. His sons nevertheless at bis death, found themselves 
under the necessity of parting with it, and thus this splendid literary ca- 
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JUtet, the pride of tbis mfbrtmwte fiunay, became m^tertd orel Ei^aad 
and Frttiee. It would teem at if fortaae bad not yet ceased ber peraecft- 
tiona of aa ancient and disttngaished race. 

A» we tt)pfoad»ed Indiag;eeby we found the ooanlry gradttallj amtmng 
wildei and more imposing features; every where it was brotoi up inip 
^ick suceeediQg low rocky hills, cloathed with purple heath and furse, 
nch in iu bright yellow blossom, and a thousand planU peculiar to Sttch 
locky regions, the whole slightly diversified by patches of cultivatioa, 
snatched from the surrounding barrenness, by the hand of industry. At a 
distance the scene as it stretched before us, had a rkh and pletting ap- 
pearance. 

A slight emintnce on the road brought us at length, in view of lBch»- 
f^lai^ near which stands the castle of Carrtgnacnrra, i.e. the weir reds, 
from its neighbourhood to a very ancient weir, which here crosses the Lee. 
The castle stands on a gentle eminence over the river, and tFadition as* 
aigns its erection to a Savibh or Si^a O'Carrol, and states that it waa 
anhaequently held by the 0'Leary*s, and by them forfefted in *^ the tnm- 
hies." It is now the property of a Mr. Pyne, who though a non-ieaideBt, 
attends to its repairs ana preservatiott. The building consists of one lof- 
ty tower, dimly lit by a tew loop holes, and narrow lancet windows. Its 
two stone-ardied floors remam, but the intermediate floors of timber, have 
long since disappeared^ and it serves at present for a cow-house and gra^ 
nary, no infrequent conversioo of the dwellings of the old chivaliy. lime 
has given the walls some of its own mossy tints, and surrounded as the 
castle is, with some thriving plantations^ it forms as apicture, a relief tothft 
monotony of the flat that surrounds it. 

We found Inchi^;ee]a whidi lies about a furlong to the west, a po(» vil- 
lage. It lies half way between Macroom and Goi^une, and consists of a 
few houses. Of course it is without manufacture or trade ; indeed few ham* 
lets that ever I have seen have a mater appearance of sc4itude. It has ne- 
vertheless a white washed church and low belfry, u parscmage, a police 
barrack, a chapel, and a better sort of public house* where the pilgrims to 
Saint Finn Bar's hermitage, may procure the only reasonable aocoa^ation 
or refreshment, to be found at this side of Bantry or Ballyvoumey. 

From the moment we quitted Inchageela, we commenced our proper 
mUrei into the mountain country: previously we had but indications of it. 
The bills thenceforward swell gradually into mountain magnitude. You 
of course, accj^uainted with oar Kerry mountains, one of which, the reeks, 
is the loftiest m this island, wilt not wonder that those of which I am now 
speaking, when compared wMi them, are entirely of a secondary order in 
|K>int of height, extent, and I will add scenery ; nevertheless I will Unhesi- 
tatingly say^ though others have stated the contrary, that the paints and 
the poet will here find ravines, and apertures, and ^steep declivities, and 
atreams, and torrents, and situations of wild and majestic beauty, which, 
will well and completely reward the labour of a visit. 

After leaving Inchageela, the Lee, which for haJf a mile above it, is little 
better than a consider&le and tranquil stream, suddenly expands into the 
broad lake of Lough Allua. The road winds finely along its level and in- 
ilented margin, over low and moist coarse meadow-land overflown in win- 
ter. This beautiful lake is about three miles in length, from its western 
boundary of CkK>lygrenane (the nook or corner of Ae sun beam) to the 
junction of the little river of Balaghangearig with the Lee near Gougauna 
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Btna; and praieaU ia its enlife kmgHk zdirenSAed §et\ts of die mott 
ttumatod soeneiy, spv^idtBg and eontractog wMi nMch Tarieb^ as we fNO- 
ceeded ; now holding ito nanrowed coinae between two rude and precipi- 
torn promontoriee, and agaio stratchiog out into a Hoe expanse^ of orer a 
mle m tMreadtb, ibroiins a nntaber df bays, and enoircltng a namber of 
idaads. To perfect its dianns, wood alone is wanting, and tliat indeed is 
m4e8ideralam. Tboittgh extiemely abandaat once, witk the exception of 
one welt iraoded headland, not a tree now is to be sebn. W^ eiH{iiiied 
arhether it is tnie, as stated by Smith, that the Me abbands wt^ tiiat rare 
species of trout, called the Charr, but the fishemen infomed tts that pike 
a»d loach aire die only fish now to be fovnd in iL The road which winds 
along the northern margin of the lake is of recent oonslraelion, and a more 
soUiary voad, even amongst my ewn mtPfe mountains, 1 never trareliedf. 
When the sceneiy iwhioh smvouqds it, and to which il ieads, are bettet 
known, a new source of gratiiication will be openM to persons^ taste, akid 
lovers of public improvement. 

Above BeaJli^aagearig, is the first bridge which bridks the Lee, Ihree 
miles ftom its source. A small hamlet, a sdMXillMMise, and a new diapel, 
give an air of existence to this place. In an adjaeent bog, our bard, 
in a wild di«9eafter a young bull, had the misfortune of flouncing into a 
black bog hole, whence idone 'by the exertionsof our entise^brps, he was 
enabled to escape, and that at die ^xpence of proceeding two miles dii<eugh 
the 4H)Qntry, a la red-shank, before he was enabled to restore his gabeidine 
ioto decent plight. 

• What e m bittered his aftictioa was, that being at aU times a little vain 
of his personal appearance, and desirous of standing well in the estimation 
^ the fair sex, he found that, after his misfortune, the unsophistieated 
svendies along our line of road, so far from commiserating his mishap, uni- 
veraally asttiited him with jeers and rude jests, which much disturbed his 
placid self love*; nay, the gorsooas and thmdb-sized urchins joined in the 
unpeninent pipings of the eur»; and the hoarse laughter c^the bogtrotters, 
and untamed mountaineers, marked the progress or our aU begrimed min- 
ebnU. He had finally to seek shelter and jassistance in a farm hbiiise at 
the foot of the dark heathy mountain of IncAianoseig, whese it Was net 
denied him, and he found furthermore, that his ilask stood him in good 
need. These was in this house a degree of comfort and abundance diat at 
leaatia this wild district, we could scarcely expect, and you will hardly be- 
lieve, that foremost amongst the wfudts of its proprietor, a hale stout good 
natured looking fellow, he placed his ignorance of the Bof^ish tongue^ We 
ibund him to mak that English should be the languid of a man of siib- 
sHmoe the tongue of farmers and igentleinen*^while apoor man, a labourer, 
migfat content himself with Irish. '^ Whenever,*' said he, '' I hear Engli^ 
ppdcea, I admire die good fortune of the speaker, and foel regret at my 
own ignorance; but since it is too late for me now to help my^lf, f have 
vesoivad at least that my cMdren ^aH learn it; for whieh purpose^ I keep 
them coQitand? at the school of Beallaffhangearig, and attow them to speak 
hut as Htde Irish at home as possible.^' I believe the man is right, and I 
am dad that his opinion is not coofioed to the neighbouiiiood of Ineha- 
nosstg. It iM become quite prevalent amongst our peasantry* However" 
copious, energ^ic,or melliftuotts our Ibemo PksMiician tongue, alid it has 
no greater admirer, as you know, than myself, yet we mast admit that it 
haa long ceased to be the Uinguage of pseiul knowledge and intelligence, 

Qq 
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of improvement and general ooiBVMfMcaliQD. . Tbe lufastkatienor EofM^f 
mlhich hctt become the proper Tehicle of all these, is now therefore most 
desirable. BesMles, the amciemt Irish has Ions been a dead lai^iiage, only 
known to the scholar ; while the modem, which so much diflers from it; . 
has been confined to the illiterate; the disjose of the btter, therefore, can 
but little affect oar knowledge of the former, which we akme derive from 
books. The ** old Irish" will ever coatinoe of too much importance to the 
classical scholar, the historian, and the searcher after the affinities of na- 
tionsp to render it possible that it can be lost ; indeed to extinguish it, is 
happily impossible. It must ever continue, what Leibnitz pronounced- it, 
the key oi. Celtic liteiatuie, the only geanine repository of aft to be known 
of the early history of the British isles. All who vNHild wish to know what 
Ireland was in arms, in arts, in letters; who would wish to tread in the de- 
lightful fields of her fiction and poetry, must wish its preservatMn, and 
for those puri>oses studv it. 

To extinguish the Irish language in MOt according to Ldand, was long 
the favourite policy of the government of the pale; but the Irish could as 
liule understand the mode adopted for that end, as they did the other re^ 
claiming plans by penal statutes against tight pantaloons, moalefo caps, 
whiskers, and consciences^ These laws only confirmed, if possible, their 
attach me nt to their ancient usa^ and pre|uakes. The same invariability 
of manners, habits, and thinking, which has so striking characterized 
their blood relatives of India, has been the pride and boast of our Ibermn 
Indo'Scythet. A Scot of the golden days of Queen Bess, was as un- 
changed and unadulterated an animal, as his remote ancestor in the days 
of Con of the fights, or trial the prophet. But the change that has taken 
place in the condition of the country, since the accession of Uie 'Stnart 
race, has broken down the stiff-neckedaess of the people, and the genuine 
Milesian spirit has been banished from the plains to the mountains. Even 
there now the differences between Uie mountaineer and the lowlander, are 
fast disappearing. The good man of Incbanossig affords ui instance of 
the disrepute into which Uie native laneuase has fallen, and we may safdy 
augur, that even in these strong holds of oM feelings and hsbits, the national 
features will in a few years be so impaired and smoothed down, that the 
future observer will with difficulty be able to perceive any trace of the dis- 
tinction which once existed, lie will then see in these regions of mi^ 
what we now behold with wonder in the mountains of Wicklow, —a race 
speaking a new language, and in every respect, save descent, a new and 
totally oufferent people. 

Having re-adjusted the outer man of H , we resumed oar journey. 

The sterile heights of Gougaune arose full before us, and towards whidi 
tended our road, running at the side of a narrow .vdley, at the foot of 
Inchanossu^. This road, now so safe and pleasant, was, in Smith's time, 
a mere path way, encumbered with enormous blocks of schist, tolled down 
from the mountain's side, compiling a difficult and circuitous course; it 
was then a pilgrimage indeed, and a weary oiae ; for even as it is, We, pe- 
destrians, began to tire on it. About three o'clock in the evening however, 
we quitted it» the road turning inward through the wiki gorge of Kaoim-an- 
eigh, i. e. the ^< Path of Deer" and our passage now lay for about a mile up 
the rocky moor, which forms the eastern and lower boundary of the Lake of 
Gougaune Near us, but unseen, we could hear the murmur of the young 
Lee, as complainingly iu waters (quitted, for ever^ their wild home u the 
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mountains; andbeftyre as arose those mountains tliemselves, in all Uieir 
botry majesty. A turn in the iNith way brought us at once in full view of 
the Lake and its island, tke objects of our journey and curiosity, and a 
sceae of more savi^ desolation, or of a more stern and impressive charac* 
ter, natare could not well present to our admiration and wonder. 

Here, for the first time, we beheld that lone and solitary sheet, with its 
little wooded island and hermitage, in ancient days the object of such ve-i 
neiration, and still the parent of that fair river, which, ere it has accom- 
plished its beauteous course, embraces within its arms the capital of the 
South, and may hold in its broad and ample bosom, the whole Navy of the 
Brttisb Empire. Cold and Idnely now looked Uiose waters, which but in a 
few miles will be seen gleaming, and sparkling, and winding, in tranquil 
grace and beauty, through some of the fairest landscapes — some of the 
most luxuriant scenes which ever blessed a river's side. I have seen the 
vunny plains, rich in vivid and luxuriant verdure, the hanging woodlandi 
and ^•wide skkted meads," the numerous vtHas, ^e lawns and the bowers, 
the hills, with towers and turrets, and spires, and noble mansions crowned, 
whidi skirt its winding maigin, and can well aver that no river scenery 
that ever I read of in description,- or that 1 have seen in earlier years, in 
other lands, could ever match the varied, the soft and elvsian b^ties of 
this delightful river. From its source where now I stood, untU it finaBy 
mixes iu majestic tide with the watei« of the ocean, k may defy rivalry, 
and challenge competition. 

' The Lake of O&ugaune Barra^ i. e. of the hollow or recess of St Finn 
Barr, is rather of an irregular oblong form, running from N. E. to S. W. 
and may cover about twenty acres of ground ; it^ waters embrace a small 
and verdant island, of about half an acre in extent, which approaches its 
eastern shore. The lake as its name implies, is situate in a deep hollow, 
surrounded on every side, (save the east, where its superabundant waters 
are discharged) by vast and almost perpendicular mountains, whose dar); 
inverted shadows are gloomily reflected in its still waters beneath. The 
names of those mountains are Dereen^ (the little oak wood) where not a tree 
now remains. Maolagh^ which signifies a country — a region — a map. 
Que so called from the wide prospect which it affords ? Nad an* uilldr the 
Eagle's Nest, SiuifaoUte na Oougdune i.e. the clift of Gougaune, with 
its steep and frowning precipices, the home of an hundr^ echoes. Be- 
tween the bases of these mountains and the margin of the lake, runs a nar- 
row strip of land, which at the N. E. affords a few patches for coarse 
meadow and tillage, which support the little hamlets of Rossalucha^ i. e. 
the lake inch. Two or three houses at this place, in some sort redeem the 
^itude of the scene, and their thin columns of blue vapour, curling up 
the mountain's side, cheered us with the prospect of a resting place for the 
night, of which we had begun to entertain some doubt. As we approach- 
ed the causeway leading to the island, we passed a small slated fishing 
lo<tee with closed shutters, beside it lay a skiff bawled up on the strand, 
and at a small distance, on a little green eminence, a few lowly mounds 
without stone or inscriptions, point out the simple burving place of the dis- 
trict ; their number, and the small extent of ground covered, give at a 
glaaee, the census and the condition of a thinly peopled mountain coun- 
try ; and yet, this unpretending spot bto effectually the burial place of hu- 
man hopes, and feelmgs, and passions, of feverish anxieties, of sorrows and 
agitations ; it affords as saddening a field for contemplatioD, as if it cover • 

9q« 
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ed fte space, wad was decked out with all the cvipraasea,- Hie willows, and 
fbe marbles of a Per« /a chaise. Itisameetand fiUu^stalioafor the pe» 
Bdentiary pHgdm, previous to his enlry on his devoliona withior the islaad. 
Some brokea waUs mark the gtaw of a dergymaa of the imjao of 0*Ma^ 
hony, who in the beginning of the lasl century, closed a Ufa of idigiow 
^eckMion here: coosidertag how reveied is stiU his memory amongst dieae 
monntaias, the d&ameful state of negkd, in which we fonnd h» gnve, 
l«tonished as: wa sought in vain for the flag mentioned ^ Smitli) in hie 
History of Cork, frgm whidi he copied this inscription, '' Hoc $ibi et sue 
OMMn6iM tuii m eademv4)cati4ms, m cn u m e nivm impotuit Dammtu Doo^ 
$ov JPtowitwfr (yMaJum^y presbyter licet tNd^niif;*' either k has been 
lemofed pf boned under the n^bisb of the place. 

A ryide artificial causeway led us into the holv islands at whose entxanoe 
stands a square narrow stone enckMure, flagged overhead. This enckisea 
^ portion of the water of the lake, which finds admission beneath* In 
the bu«y season of the pattern, thb well is frequented by pressing cvowda 
of men, women and cows; the lame, the blind, the sick, and the sore; 
the barren and unprofitable, the stout boccaugh of either gender, repair 
^ its healing water, in the sure hope pf not getting rid of thofe lamept- 
abte maims and afflictkMis of person, which form their best souree of 
profit, and interest th^ charity of the peasantry. 

We iottttd the greater portion of the island covered by the ruins of die 
small chapel and its appurtenant cloisters, and a large square court eon- 
taitttng eight cells arched over. This square faces the causeway, from 
which a passage leads through an avenue of trees, to a tenaoe about five 
feet in height, to which we ascended by a few steps. In the mkUke of 
the court, on a little mound,, with an ascent at each side of four sloae 
steps, stands the shattered and time worn diaft of a woodep cross. The 
number of hair aAd hav tethers, halters and spaocels tyed roiMid it, prove 
that the cattle passed through the waters, have done ^ to their advantage. 
This cpurt is beautifully shaded with trees. Bach side contains two cir- 
cular cells, ten feet deep, and eight feet high, by four broad. In two of 
these we found some poor women at their devotions, preparing to oass the 
night in watching and penitence, for which purpose they hui lighted op 
fii^ within them, and on enquiry we found tlUt the practice vras ^uitie 
oeinimMu 

The terrace leads by a few steps down to the chapel, which adjoins it 
at the north side. Tl^is little oratory, together wiUi aU the. buildiogs bo- 
. longing to it, are all m complete ruin; they were built on the smallest 
acale, and with the rudest materials, soliditv not appearing to have 
l>een at all looked to in the constructioo. They are evidently very an* 
cienL How in so remote and secluded a situation the hand of the dese- 
crator could have ever reached them, I cannot concdve, but he hss done 
his work well and pitilessly. Though here we may reasonably presume, was 
none of the pride of the churchman, none of the world's w^th, nothing 
to tempt rapacity: though in this retreat, sacred <' to ever musing melan- 
choly*' d^elt none.of the agitators of the land, yet the blind and reckless 
jfury of the fanatic, found its way through the wild and rocky land that 
encloses it, and canied his polemical rancour into the hut of the hermit. 
Old mortidity like, we set sibout ifeplacing some of the fallen stones, and 
mending a sad breach in one of the walls, but thy friend's thumb having 
been unluckily caught under one of the blocks, which he was laying dow9, 
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•nd tbetdsy a kicking of leg, a diakii^ of hand, and a c<mtolrtioii id cdtrn- 
tewoice pioduGed; te dei»ted from furUier efibri for the resuneGlkm ef 
Um^ pile, and his co-labourers sooa CoHowed bis ezaoiple. The oratory 
runs east aad west, the entrance is throogh a fow arched door-way, in 
the eastern wall; the interior is about thirty-six feet long, by fourteen 
broad, and the side walls but four feet high, so that when roofed, it must 
jiave been extremely k>w, being at the highest, judging from the broken 
gableSy about twdve feet, and then the entire lighted by the door and tw(» 
vmall wii^dowse, one in each gable. The walls of the little doisters ad*> 
joining, are all of a similar h^^t to those of the chapel. The entin exr 
lent is fi(ly*six feet in length, by thirty-six in breadth, they consist of four 
^all diambers, and one or two extremely smaU cells, so that when we 
consider tb^r height, extent and the light they enjoyed, we may easily cal- 
culate that the life of the successive anchorites who inhabited them, mm 
no( oiie of much comfort or convenience, but much the reverse—^ silenoa* 
gloom and mortification. Man elsewhere loves to contend with, and if 
jpossible, emulate nature, in the greatness and mugest^ of her works» Bttt 
beie, as if awed by the sublimity of surrounding objects, and ashamed of 
.his own real littleness, die humble founder of this desecrated shrine, cou- 
.stmeted it on a scale peculiarly p^y and diminutive. 

The materitds of which all these buikUi^a, cells, luralory and cloisteci, 
are composed, is the foose and porous brown stone of the adjoining olifia. 
The masonry is of the rudest description, and the cement little better than 
common earth. The buildings stand at the south-east skie, aad cover 
nearly half of the island. The remainder, which is cloathed vvith the most 
beautiful venture, is thk^kly shaded to the waters edge, by tall ash tMea. 
Two circular fatrows at the north side of the cloisters, are pointed out as 
the sites of tents, pitched here during the fattem by the men of Bantry, 
and their servants. To give thee a clearer idea than my description can 
convey of this island, I have sketched for thy use and reference, the fol- 
lowing ground plan, for the accuracy of whidi, 1 wiU contaid even, against 
.Mur(%y Roar the surveyor, — ^* see here it is'*— as Mr. Newberry says an 
his valuable puUkations^*- 
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Id thii island, the holy anchorite ami Bishop St Fin Barr/ wiio 
iourishedy I conceive contrary to the opinion of Ware, early in ite 4Sth 
Century, wishing to lead a life of pions retirement, found a sitaalieft'-fee- 
yond all others roost suiUd>le to his desire ; a retreat as impenetrable as 
the imagination could well conceive, and seemingly designed by natore for 
the abode of some sequestered anchorite, where, m undisturbed aohtude, 
he might pour out his soul in prayer, and hold converse ** with nature's 
charms, and see her stores unrolled.'* St Fin Barr, however, was reserved 
tor purposes more useful to society, and for a scene where the example of 
his virtuous hfe might prove more extensively bene6cial. He b0eaaie the 
foooder, not only of the Cathedral, but of the City of Cork, and laboured 
successively in the conversion of the people of the adjacent country. A 
long line (h successive anchorites occupied his retreat at Gougaune, wfac, 
by their piety and virtues, rendered its name celebrated through the island, 
and a AiHrowrile pilgrimage and scene of devotion to the people. Thh 
last «»r these erem^ical occupants was father Dents O'Mahony, whose 

Cfcve on the main land I have before spoken of. The succession seems to 
ve failed in him. He found this place a ruin, and the times in which 
he lifod wero not calculatd for its re-edifieation ; and a ruin has it since 
comioued. A large tomb-stooe-shaped slab, which lies at the foot of a 
tree» con t ains, together with a short history of this hennitage, directions 
iot the devotions of the penitent pilgrims; but Dr. Murphy, the Catholic 
Bishop of Cork, and his Clergy, have so thoroughly discountenanced die 
leligious visitations to this place, that its solitude stands little chance of 
much future interruption. This consideration seemed considerably to en- 
hance the value of the place as a retreat to our ex-student^ who was already 
apeculating on the suitableness of a life of retirement for himself. It pre- 
sented in a moment so many charms in perspective, that Zimmerraah 
seemed to be resuscitated in him. In fact, i have never known any man 
who mors completely surrenders himself to the full influence of place Mid 
society than does this enthusiast His life, by all I could learn, seems to be a 
piece of various and disputed poetry, taiung every <^ shape of thought, all 
hues of heart.'^ Lookmg over the green and beauteous pastures of the 
Sullane, he would be a g^dtle shepherd swain, with crook in hand, and 
his whole life should be devoted to love and rural happiness. He became 
eloquent in paintbg a vivid picture of his felicity, and absolutely was near 
melting myself into sentiment On the road he declared he envied the life 
of a pedlar whom he saw toiling along his journey beside a half starved 
ass. ^ It is,*' said he, *^the only life best fitted for the acquisition of 
knowledge : your pedlar converses with various men, and is not basely 
chained to anj single place ; his home is the world at lar|;e, and he ac<» 
quires prudence, caution, w^th, and a knowledge of mankind and things, 
while others are dozing out their dull lives within the compass of a few acres, 
or cooped up within die limits of a smoky city : — I regret that the life of a 
pedlar lias not been my destiny." Stretched in the shade of one of the 
trees on the island, he seemed the veriest of contemplatists ; the genius 
loci had overpowered him, and he descanted roundly on the calm enjoy- 
ments of philosophical seclusion, much to the apparent conviction of our 
city friend, who, nowever unluckily put to flight a whole host of airy phao* 
toms and speculations, by exclaiming in the words of Don Juan* 

I'm fond myaelf of tolitade, or so; 
But tben I beg it may be ondentood. 
By solitttde 1 mean a Sultan'f &c. 
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^The iBsenibility displayed by the citizen in his quotatibn, toloied for m 
roement our friend to his reason* 

^ . Old people remember with food regret, the time when Googaane wai 
^naccesibXe. to horses, and almost to man ; when it .was no small proba- * 
tiouary exercise to pilgrim or palmer to overcome the difficulties of the 
way; whenihe shores (^ the lake, and even tome portions of thesurroundinf; 
jnountains, now naked and barren, wese a continued forest, which lent its 
gloomy shade to deepen the natural solitude of the place* . Rossalucha had 
then no houses, and no clumsy white-washed fishing Irat destroyed the effect 
of the surrounding solitude and scenery ; but mim, with his improvemente 
bas «ven aoproached this desolate spot^ and : familiarly squatted himself 
down beside its waters*— cu^ down its woods, smoothed its road, a^Nl 
given 9U1 air of society to its solitude. There is still, however, no {^ace fdr 
the accommodation of visitors ; even no stone chimney appears to remind 
one of the hospitality of a snug farmer ; and I cannot well describe the sad 
forebodingsof our party, when ourgaide^ a well shod stout botied stocach, 
ran over the brief catalogue of creature comforts, which his domicile tt, 
Rossahicha could afford ua. *'Beshrew my heart,'' cried the bard on 
hearing it, '* but I would sooner trudgeout to Bantry, than think of ac- 
cepting such promisiog accommodation/' ** Rather, said the ex-stndent, 
let us perfect the interest of our visit, and lav up store for ivluse i^ecollec- 
tion, J[>y possessing ourselves of one of the cells, and barricadoing it; for we 
can li^t up a fire within it, and keep watch alternately for the night; 
while, thanks to our yet unexhausted scrips and flasons, we may cheer our 
poor spirits with fare at least as good as that afforded by the austere friar 
pf Copmanhurst to Le fwir fainanL" * 

** And what if the ghost of one of the old hermits should appear and dis- 
turb our revelry^ by cl<iiauog pestoration to the peaceable possession of 
his crypt.*' i 

^' By my sooth good neighbour, right welcome shall he be to n comer; 
but for one night at least he must take with a quarto of bioUier hermits in 
mortal coil.'.' 

** But how say you to the intrusion of a few rats, or mayhap, a visit from 
* a band of fierce barbarians from the hills.' " • 

*VMy good Confrere, now thou speakest with an ebquence so persuasive, 
that by &e mitre of St. Brandon, I will sooner betake me to the fastness oi 
$he Aossalucha bam ^r this night." 

^' The like will I," cried him of the cane sword ; and the recusant 
bard with social inconsistency acceded to « determination, which he 
perceived was unanimous. And now having procured the brother of our 
guide, who had joined our deliberating group with £shing rod in hand, to 
essay his art in wiling a few trout from the lake to assist at our dinner, 
we proceeded towards the hamlet of Ro»uilucha. In our way thither we 
crosiBed in two paces the river Lee where it gushes forth over a rockey 
bed, and despite the masses of rock which oppose its rapid progress, fincU 
its way to the glen beneath. 

Our hotel at Rossalucha was one of the usual dwellings of our pea- 
santry, and consisted of mud walls, lined with rably stone, and well thalch- 
edf having an ozier work chimney slightly projected above the roof, and 
two small perforations in the walls, to answer the purpose of windows. 
It was divided into three apartments, the centre bemg the kitchen and 
«omn)on halL To our left as we entered, lay the Dormitory, a recess sa- 
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CTidly AmA agaiail dtt eye of proboe curiotity, and above die kkchen 
lay Uie store rooin, a danp unconfortable chamber, wherein lay piled 
at one aide a laise heap of the Mttional escalent, endoied by plnte of 
the Mack bopp oak; threeor four heelers of milk and a half fitted fiilnn of 
butter occ o pied another side of the square, a pBe of turf stood ready near 
a te mp or ary fire place, while anotiier portion burned away briskly, and 
filled the place with a dense smoke. This was the apartment lAet^ to 
•nr private nse, which harag Tsewed, we hastily retmmed to the kilcheB. 
Here were assembled the good wile, her daughter, and daiighler*HHlaw, 
4he Lord of the mansion, O'SuUivan himself, and ^ young 0*Sutiivan^ 
A few fcieadly neighbour-visitants^ with a huidable euriosi^ to know aH 
4hat oodd be known of the strangers, Ibrmed radier a crowdcxl as sembl ag e^ 
^ the upper end flamed a huge turf fire, and over it hune a large black pot 
in preparataoQ fi>r our dinner, suspended on a black weH sooted iron hook. 
The pig, below, grunted his vesper chime, sweet and euphonic, but an ad- 
jBonitory CucA-oss from time to time would rouse up Heetar from his 
wuchamt posture in the ash pit, and give him warrant to exereise his 
Aooth in the ear of the gentle minstreL Here we found vrhat pleased our 
city companion much to meet, a veritable sample of our gteuiae Irish 
Jboceanf^, a race for whom I entertain an ancient liking. I have idways 
regarded them as reliques of our old Irish Society; the representatives of 
4hosa numerous tribes of Caron eh s Stocachs-^tale tellers and gilly«, vrho 
jonce pursued dieir vagabood vocatbn, administering to the pleasure and 
entertainment of thanes and their retainers, in the old feudal hdls and 
chambers, incurring by their attachment to their native chiefs, the dis- 
pleasure of the poet Spencer. Your sturdy boocaugh is still the reposi- 
tory and chronide of all the legends and marvels oi his own and of for- 
mer times, a wandering rehearaer of the tale and the lay — speaking the 
same language, and still nearly dad in the ancient garb, with the riight 
<draw back <? a knee breec h es, and some superabundant professional 
patdies, and surely fearless may he be of comparison in the length of hb 
beard or hair, glibo or couleen. He of Rossalucha was no degenerate 
scion of hb race, we found his motto to be, as with his confireres in Kerry, 
'* Ullin eyem nou arigid,** wool, butter, or money ; and his numerous and 
yrell filled pouches and bi^, set wpmti for each of these impoidtaat and 
necessary articles, and many mom besides proved, that his calling was not 
in disrepute. A less reputable character, the old Bn^ish beggar observed 
the same dasatification.of his fangs and wallets, according to the grave au- 
thority of Robin Hood> when he at one time amumed the guise of a study 
mendicant. 

ThM RoUft gft on beggm <rfedMis 

And tttrniDg round about, 
Methinkg said he, I soem to bo 

A boggitf bmTO and atoipt. 
Fernowl have a bag for mj bsMid 

And aaotber for my eotn, 
I've one ibr aalt and one for aqialt 

And one ibr my bugle bom. 
The costume of our heavMy laden vagrant, was of a sufficiently antique 
and venerable fashion; what for instance could be more characterislie 
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.tlian his loosely hanging Cota-mor^ or great coat of grey frize, fastened 
round the neck by a nook and eye. His inner garment was the indubitable 

Jatleen^ well enclosed within a stout leathern girdle, while his ample pock- 

.ets, capacious in the superlative degree, and distended to an enormous bulk, 
by the acquisition and spoils of his expedition, gave to him the truly antique 
appearance of my. beau ideal stocach. His mighty brogues hobnailed and 

.patched into a truly primitive form, gave the finish, and filled up the toui 
ensembU of his figure. Beside him lay his spiked staff, the trusty and 
well tried companion of many a weary mile, and the terror of every yelp- 
ing cur and tooth-exhibiting mastiff; and under its shadow and protection 
rested his wallet, containing the maxima smolia of his recent campaign. 
A weather tanned face, illumined by a pair of sharp grey eyes, had a sinis- 
ter expression of sly waggery and shrewdness, by no means repulsive to 
my humour, and, in a few moments, thy friend and the ancient boccaugh, 
seated together, were busily comparing notes of places and recollections, 
and contending, by anecdote and legend, telling of ** ladies, and knights, 
and arms." He was just entering on a fine old Fenian romance, when 
our interview was suddenly broken up — '* Mawveeriav," said he, ^* Iss 
minnick a vee,^' — The great and renowned Fion mac cuil, and his invincible 
band of heroes, being one day returning from the chace along the shore 
near Carrickfergus, beheld afar offdifawkogh or giant, of monstrous dimen- 
sions. He was advancing from Scotland, in the sea, tlirough which he 
strided with as much indifference as if it were an insignificant brook. 

** Tut tut," cried the bard, who had just entered and caught me by the 
arm, '* this is all ramesh — come my good friend, I must find you other 
employment besides listening to such stuff; your native kingdom of Kerry, 
is at hand, and if the Natale solum has any charms, you must up and be 
doing. We shall climb to the mountain's orow, and awake the slumber- 
ing echoes of Faoilte : who sayeth nay, ' a cuckold coward loon is he," 
and so despite of entreaty nolens volens, he forced me out to the foot of 
the precipice. 

Leaving then that portion of our dinner, which was to consist of trout, 
to resist as they may the fascination of our host, the 0*Sullivan's hook, 
and our two other fellow travellers resting beside the great turf fire at 
RoBsalucha, we sallied forth. As already observed, Faoilte m\ Gougaune, 
presents an almost perpendicular front of rock to the lake. Viewed from near 
jts base, no part seems to afford a footing, much less a continued path way; 
but nearly opposite the island, the now dried up coarse of a headlong win- 
ter cataract, presented an opportunity of a rather difificult ascent to what, 
from the mountain's foot, appeared the summit. The appearance, however, 
is deceitful, for having surmounted the precipices and. gained the heieht, a 
higher ground still appeared behind; and thus we found a similar decep- 
tion often repeated, finding at the moment in which we had fancied our 
labours terminated, that another loftier pile of rock or boggy steep still 
awaited us. The evening was already far advanced; the sun inded was 
setting when we finally obtained the desired elevation. We were now 
advanced into western Gascoigne, my native Kerry. The fall of the 
mountain streams tended towards that country, and full before us lay far ex- 
tended all that fine chain of mountains which stretch along from Clara over 
the fair Loch Lene, and to the western ocean. We contemplated the wide 
prospect from a point of desert solitude; all nature seemed in a profound 
repose, broken only at long int^als by the distant voice of the herds4 

E r 
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man, collecting his caitle for the night, and tihe monotonous whistle of the 
grouse, answe^ by its mate. At om(eei lay a small circular mountain lake 
of immense depth, whose dark waters seemed to have no egress; it looked 
the crater of some long extinguished volcano, and for me a suitable addition 
to the wild and imposing scene in which we stood. How long we might 
hare lain beside its margin, in mute contemplation of the still picture 
which lay around, I know not, if a cowherd had not admonished us of the 
difficulty of our return before dark, down the difficult pass to the lak^. 
And steep and difficult did we find it htdeed* The lesser declivities, or the 
table land, we descended pleasantly enough, and stepped lightly and rapid- 
ly along over the heathy tussocks; but when we came above the lake and 
looked down from the mighty hei^t on which we stood, through the thick- 
ening dusk, we saw that our way was not one of easy accomplishment, and 
we soon found, from the course we had taken, that we had more thaa 
doubled its difficulties. 

We were not long in discovering that we had lost our course, and 
after cautiously letting ourselves down from crag to crag, we found by the 
time we had reached the centre of the steep, that we had arrived over the 
perpendicular rock, down which there seemed no farther passage. On 
looking up the wav we had descended, to add to the comforts of our situa- 
tion, we saw but little chance of ejecting a retreat. All above and be- 
neath appeared one stupendous precipice. In mute helplessness I looked 
at the Imrd; never shall 1 forget the rueful physiognomy on which my eye 
fell — he seemed a very petrifaction — ^a part and parcel of the rock against 
which he leaned ; small therefore was the portion of encouragement or 
relief to be expected in that quarter; the resources of his great fuid fertile 
mind seemed to have deserted him, and to my expression of fear that we 
should only have to remain where we were until the morning's light, he only 
replied ra a kind of incoherent raving — 

'' Ye flowing nine 
Widi me coanbine, 
AMist my feeble <|dU.** 

The gloom of night had now encreased, and no human being appeared 
below from whom we could hope for «dvice ; beside us projected a large 
rock, leaving a hollow beneath; and after having consoled each other 
with the impracticability of a descent, resolved to possess ourselves for 
the night of this hollow. We were about to enter, when an unexpected 
guide started out to our assistance in the form of a large and venerable goat. 
As if despising the caution of our movements, he bounded forth, and 
quickly turning the rock, proceeded down a narrow passage, ^hich, but for 
him would have escaped our observation. Taking bttrbe blanche as our 
pilot, we followed with somewhat less speed, and in a few moments had 
the pleasure of joining in the rere of a long line of his kind, who were des- 
cending to their fold in obedience to the summons of a goaihertf s dog who 
advanced barking from the plain to meet them. 

Our friends at Rossalucha were not much gratified with the delay our 
absence had given to their dinner ; but the relation of our perilous aaven- 
ture, m some sort moli6ed their wrath, and at the seasonable hour of ten 
o'clock, we sat down vi^ith reckless impatience to await its announcement. 
A large ikkigk of the native esculent — ^a few bowls of milk, some exquisite 
fresh made butter, and a large platter of eggs, together with &t9e solitary 
trout, the result of 0*Sullivan*s labours at the line, soon restored perfect 
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mooA humoar, and the exertions of our travellers ia discussing their cheer, 
^spoke a state of appetite that had not suffered by the delay. 

It was late before we had concluded the Gaudeamus which succeeded our 
tepasU I know not whether it was the innate and constitutional enthu- 
siasm of geniusy or the operation of a piggin of punch, but reeking from 
the table, just at the moment when the possibility of sleep was hinted at, 
forth rushd the bard at the high noon of night, and like a very Leander, 
flung his amphibious body into the moon-lit lake. The herdsmen on the 
mountains above, if any of them were waking in their sbeelingsor boolies, 
must havedeemed^ from the lusty splashing and bellowing of our Grulliver, 
that the serpent, so many centuries laid in the \9ike by the prayers of the 
holy Fin Bar, must onae more be lifting up his head to take a night view 
of the enterior of his prison. 

On our return to our allotted chamber, we found pallets of the moun* 
lain heather spread out for us, and with heads amongst keelers, heeb lifted 
up over turf, and all the preliminary stunulants of weariness, and a dispo- 
sition to view our situation as a treat, and to ei^oy it as a thing to be 
remembered, we contrived to enjoy a niffhtof repose as balmy and refresh- 
ing, as though a thousand swans had Lent their down to make out our 
pleasant couches. 

Alert, and eager for the mountain, we answered the early carol of the 
lyric laric« in the morning, and sallied out once agam to behold nature in 
her mountain solitude. We chose the ascent of Derreen na Olaisha, u e. 
the hill of the little oak wood of streams : it stands at the south side of the 
lake, and adjoins Maologh. Though the declivity of this mountain in 
much less than that of Fax>iUe ; yet the fiequency of its streams, and 
lodgements of water, rendered the passage more toilsome and disagreeable. 
Frequently did we envy the herdsmen, whom we passed from time to time, 
as we saw them avail themselves of their long clacks or staves, in springing 
over the Tussocks. We found the elasticity of these tussocks a jpleasant 
thing when descending, but ascending by their help in a series of jumps, 
and winding round a hundred crags, sometimes gettine half swamped, is a 
very different thing. Howev^, after toiling for nearly two hours and a 
half, during which, we had repeatedly to rest ourselves, we finally gained 
the summit of the mountain, and squatted down beside Far Breagagh. 
The object so designated, is an immense square stone, resting like a Druid's 
altar, on a mass of rock» and as it stands on the highest summit of the 
mountain, is visible at a great distance, having from the opposite hi^* 
lands, the appearance of a man, whence it is called, as its Irish name im- 
plies, the man of deceit. The view from this elevation was beautifully 
magnificent, and well rewarded the Ubours of ascent. Though other 
mountains that I have seen, may boast a prospect of greater extent, yet it 
is reserved for Derreen to take in a reach of mountain and of flood, of 
crag and glen, as wildly diversified, as bold and as rugged, as any over 
which the lofty Reeks may look down from his royal eminence : it is a 
splendid panoramic picture, of the grandest dimensions and outline. 

From the Faoilte, on the preceding evening, we had obtained a view of 
the high outline of the Killarney mountains to the north west; but hexe 
jiow, from our superior height, they arose before us in all their purple gran- 
deur, visible almost from their bases, in one long and splendid range, from 
Clara to the lordly Reekach. To the South West, appeared in the distant 
horizon, the trackless AdantiCi bounding the blue hilly shores of Ivera, 
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and reaching inland, the fine estuary of Bantry, checquered with *' Islets 
hxxy' spread its still waters to meet the long brown valley, which extends 
from the foot of Derreeti, skirting Hungry hill and Glengariff to the rig^U 
Wheeda, or Whiddy island, appeared prominent in this calm and reposing 
picture, and near the head of the bay lay bright and sparkling, the small 
mountain .ake of Loch-a'derry-faddat the L^ugh of the long oaken wood 
— but the wood was gone ; cultivated gardens and brown pastures, covered 
Its site. Before us, the infant Lee, a long winding silver thread, was stealing 
through sterile glens, until; in the distance, it reached the lakes of Incha- 
geela, and spread itself along their rocky shores, brightening in the morning 
irays. Between the chain of lakes, and the head of the Bay of Bantry, 
lay three dark, disconnected and cone figured mountains; /5heka» the 
farthest South, feeding at its base, a blue lake, called Luch an break dearig^ 
the loch of the red trout or charr; the other two mountains are 2>otcc/Uif, 
i. e. dark wooded ; and Dotish, a name which also occurs amonest the 
• mountains of Wicklow. Beneath us, apparently at the mountaiirs foot, 
we could observe for a considerable distance, a' dark tortuous line, pro- 
ceeding inwards from the course of the Lee, and resembling the irregular 
and fretted course of a small mountain stream. This was the celebrated 
pass of Kaoim-an-eigky i.e. the pass of Deer, through which a good road 
winds now to Bantry. Already we anticipated the gratification of our visit to 
thb far fkmed and remarkable defile ; but the scene appeared to us under ano- 
ther aspect besides that of pleasure. Our lofty position gave us, at a glance, 
a wide view of sloping moor and mountain, being so many miles of a vast 
solitude, shunned by man, and destitute of a habitation, with one lone excep- 
tion ; but that exception spoke volumes. On the verge of the fissure of 
Kaoim-an-eigh, stood a small hut, and beside it smiled in bright and beau- 
teous verdure, one or two enclosures, producing corn and potatoes. Nothing 
could be stronger than the contrast afibrded by the hue of these enclo- 
sures and that of the herbage of the coarse moorland pasture. On 
our approaching, we found the cultivated patches were so much land, 
which had been reclaimed with little difiiculty from the surrounding waste, 
and the conclusion was obvious, that with but some industry, and a small 
portion of capital, that same waste was just as available to human sus- 
tenance and comfort. And yet there are those, even in the neighbourhood 
of these vast and neglected, and almost uninhabited tracts — some of your 
petty district despots, who join in the mischievous and mhuman cry of 
a superabundant population, and iU consequent evils, and behold in the 
expenditures of the Government, to thin that population, an act of re- 
deeming policy. In this island, at least, the one fourth of which is at 
present uncultivated moor, we may be allowed to express our wonder 
at such opinions. It is as notorious as a truism can make it, that Ireland, 
at the present moment, holds as unoccupied and useless, good and availa- 
ble land, which, by the outlay of the emigration fund, and the assistance 
of the proprietors of the soil, granted in a liberal and judicious manner, 
might be rendered capable of supporting a population, in addition to that, 
now entitled superabundant, of over two millions. The real strength and 
safety of the state would thus be encreased, and humanity would be spared 
the infliction of witnessing those annual exhibitions of a heart broken pea- 
santry, seperating from their homes and their relatives, and severing for every 

" All those Dameless ties, 

" In which, ll^c (h^m of country Ijea," 
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Of the possibility of reclaiming those lands from their present neglected 
slate, there can be no doubt. The aspect, as well as the history of thecoun* 
try, and our daily experience prove it. Our annalists and antiquaries in* 
Ibrm us, that the ancient Irish inhabited and cultivated grounds, now and 
long waste ; and this information is supported by vestiges not to be mis- 
taken. IVaoes of the plough are discernible on heaths and moors, long 
abandoned, and where a modern farmer would not «ven think of such a 
thing as tillage. The old Irish carried agriculture to the momntain's brow, 
and into places now desert and solitary ; mounds and fences, ridges and 
farrows, have been foued far beneath the surface of ancient bogs, and havo 
been long since observed on the wild mountains of Donegal, Derry, Armagh 
and Louth, and on many hills in the Coanty ol Kilkenny. The infer- 
ence from all this is in favour of a greater population in ancient Ireland, 
than some moderns have been willing to allow, and that the old natives, con^ 
trary to general Kuppositton, did cultivate lands to a very great extent, and 
deemed places fit for tillage and human subsistence, which in this emi- 
grating and over stocked age, are abandoned as unprofitable. But leaving 
political economy, which, like the laird of Dumbiedikes at paying of 
debts, ** I was never gude at in all my life," I shall return to our 
mountain. 

We had heard so much of Kaoim-an-eigfa, that we were iinpatient to 
see it, and after having bade our long farewell to Derreen and Gougaune, 
we descended the steep side of the former. . We had arrived on the 
verge of a cliff, and on looking down, beheld the road winding at a great 
dfstaace below, at the bottom of a narrow strait, the deepest, the most 
ftbmpt and romantic imaginable. To get on this load we found a matter 
of difficulty, from the great general steepness and abruptness of its deep 
overhanging sides, and it was after considerable time and exertion, that we 
effected our descent from rock to crag, through thorn and tangled briar, 
grasping at times the long heath, and furze, and brambles, or holding the 
dwarfy branches of the underwood, which grew abundantly in the inter- 
stices. 

Nothing that ever I beheld in mountain scenery, of glen, or dell, or 
defile, can at all equal the gloomy pass in which we now found ourselves. 
The seperation of the mountain ground at either side is only just sufficient 
to afford room for a road of moderate breadth, with a fretted channel at 
one side for the waters, which, in the winter season, rush down from the 
high places above, and meeting here, find a passes to pay a first tribute 
to the Lee. A romantic or creative imagination, would here find a grand 
and extensive field for the exercise of its powers ; every turn of the road 
brings us to some new appearance of the abrupt and shattered walls which, 
at either side, aiise up darkling to a great height ; and the mind is conti- 
nually occupied with the quick succession and change of objects so inter- 
esting ; resolving and comparing realities, sometimes giving form and sub- 
stance to " airy nothings." The enthusiasm of the bard and our ex-stu- 
dent, was at its height as they slowly strided along, every faculty intent 
on the scene before them ; their classkj minds found ready associations 
«very where — each crag and cliff renewed classical reminiscenses, and 
" infantes scapuliT—'* Alta** and " Nemorosa," were flying out between them 
without intermission. They found no difficulty in fancying themselves 
in Thermopyke's far famed strait, and having decided on the resemblance, 
4J^ location' of the Po)^audrium» or tomb of the mighty L^onklas, and bis 
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utociate heroes — ihat grave, ^* whate dwellers shtdl be themes to Verse 
forever," was quickljr leitled ; and no was the temple of Ceres Ainpbyc* 
tionis. The fouataia, where the Persian horsemen found the advanced 
gttard of the Spartans occopied b combing their hair, was* easily discovered 
in one of the placid pools of the trickling stream. The Phocian wall was 
also manifest ; and to perfect the picture, they ascended again to the head of 
the pass, to catch another glimpse of the Maliac gulf, as they called the 
bay of Bantry. Time and space became annihilated before them ; and a 
Wace of thousands of years, were but as a day in their imagination. Their 
eager eyes sought out and found every where, monuments of the unfor- 
gotten brave of Greece, and aU the burial places of memory sent forth thebr 
phantoms of the olden demigods to people the seene« 1 confers, I could 
sot see things in the same light. The place reminded me of nearer times — 
•or own classic middle ages, and of a different people — their arcet were 
grey ruins, keeps and dungeons to me — 1 saw but ** bristling walls/' bat- 
tiefneated courU, turrets and embrazures^ to which their pervected judg- 
■lents gave other names — 

«< While memory ran 

" O'er maoy a year of guih and strife^" 

and Cfeaghadoir and Bonnoght, Kern and Gallowglass, Tory and Rap- 
faree, passed before me, sweeping the encumber^ pass, driving their 
pray of lordly cattle down the defile : and loudly in my mind's ear rang the 
hostile shouts of the wild O'SuUivans and the O'^Learys. Their fierce hurray 
and Farrctghi lUid abooB^ mingling with the ringing of their swords, and 
Iheif lusty strokes en helm and shield. It is with associations of spoil, 
adventure^ and daring— of chasing the red deer, the wolf, or the boar^ 
with hei» and hound, that this place is ptoperiy eonoected. To beheld 
ic with other eye than that of an Irish senachie, is a deed, less worthy 
assuredly, — than to drink, as ray friend Falstaff says.. But 1 have tired 
you with these matters. You who live not many miles ffom the seene^ 
will be lield inexcusable if you do not come and behold it yourself,, and 
Judge between us. You will enjoy a situation worthy of yourseld 

1 think I may say, that at its entrance from tlie Gougaune side, this 
pass is seen with best eflfect ; there its high close cliffs are steepest, and the 
lopling crags assume their most picturesque forms and resemblances of 
piles and ancient ruins. These receive beauty and variety from the va- 
lious mosses which encrust them, and the dwarf shrubs and underwood, ivy 
and creeping plants, which lend their mellow hues to soften and give effect to 
the whole. The Arbutus, a plant almost indigenous to Killaraey and Glen- 
garriff ; into the first of which places it has been plausibly conjectured it 
^adbeen brought from the Continent by the Monks who settled in the islands 
ef its lakes, is not even uncommon amongst the rocks of Kaoiro-an-eigh. 
We behold itself and the ash, and other hardy plants and shrubs, with 
iMTonder, growing at immense heights overhead, tufting crags inaccessible to 
the human foot, where we are astonished to think how they ever got there. 
The London pride grows here, and on the surrounding mountains, as well 
as amongst the ruins of Gougaune Barra, in most astonishing prof asioR. 
I have seen it in great abundance on Turk and Mangerton, near Killamey, 
but its plenty in the neigbourhood of the I^ee, far exceeds all comparison. 

A number of lesser defiles formed by many a headlong torrent or shelving 
^scade^ shoot inwards from the pass la deep and gloomy hoUows, as yoa 
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^nd along, which greatly increase tl)e interec^ of the place ; and these 
forming at their entrance high round headlands, thickly covered with 
the roost luxuriant cloathing of long flowering heath, have, at a distance^ 
the appearance of rich overhanging woods. As we proceeded we found 
the channel of the stream which winds along with the road« blocked 
up in various places with vast fragments of rock, rent in some violent 
convulsion or tempest from the clifis around; or hurled downward in 
wild sport by the presiding genius of the scene. Trophied evidences 
of his giant •energies^ long choaked up the now unincumbered defile, 
and told the history of his tierce pastime during the itiany ages that he 
continued its uninterrupted lord. But the road maker has successfully 
encroached upon his savage dominions, and crumbled his ponderous mass- 
es, and smoothed down thedifficulties which he had accumulated. The 
present diminished number of these vast fragments remain, however, as a 
sufficient record of the rocky chaos which Smith spoke of eighty years 
ago, and which long remained the astonishment of successive travellers. 
Will you credit me when I tell you, that when I saw the fair and levdl 
road which winds along without rut or hollow, stone or crag to interrupt 
its easy evenness for miles through, I sighed for the past time, and thought 
with regret of the bounding deer, and the obstacles which beset his up- 
roarious hunters ; and the excellent conveniencies of cover and protection 
which rendered it such a glorious fastness (or outlawed misfortune, or the 
defender of his territory against a superior enemy. But this is an age of 
improvement. You moderns despise tlie past, and prefer a levelling Mac 
Adam to a heroic rapparee or a fortunate deer stalker. Why should / 
lament for Kaoim-an eigh, who have seen the castle of an ancient chief- 
tain pulled down, that iu fragments may help out the repairs of one of Ilis 
Majesty's high roads! IJAuand Ohonel shouldst thou therefore wonder, 
light-heeled Mac Binco, that grey hairs have found a place on the scalp of 

thine in amity,, 

Trismagistus Mac S^^att* 
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Where's tlie proud city?— die, whoie name. 
Sublime above the uaiions shone; 

Where are her towers—her holy Fane, 
Where spdie and dwelt the Holy One Y 

Go seek them in yon realm of tombs. 

Amid Jehosophat's deep glooms. 



* Although Doctor Clarke's description of the present state of the Holy Land, is calcula- 
ted to give a fevorable idea of the conntiy in genera], particularly of Jerusalem, more recent 
travellers present us with quite a different picture. A late French traTeller gives us a 
striking account of the gloom and desolation which mark this deroCed country. Admit- 
ting his description to be somewhat overcharged— it is certain that its present appearance 
famishes a melancholy contrast with its former greatness. 
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A&d wbtre at« tlyote bright fhre»nit, wliidk bonr 
Their plMMnt iongs thro' Acbor*s booodaT 

loToke tliem to th«t spot ODce icoie, 
TIm heath will adio back the ■oands > 

There mournenet e'en a icanty riM, 

Bui Juda's heart if diier ftilK 

iind Thamer^a iUrteljr palBt. which bgiMr d 
Widivoicee,Mke(hebiUdw7hoft» ' 

Whoae chond dirge b m Jd and hmd 
On OaUilea'a deurted ooattt 

Wavea there na lingering branch on higbl 

Ho leaf t— to cheer the admig ejre» 

Ah me! where are the roey bowftr*. 
The balm and Tinea of Jericho T 

¥^faere* where Engaddi'f path! of flowet«r 
Thro' which the brid^groeas lo?*d toga? 

Soft dewi will looih the deaert tand. 

Bat Heaven weepa not above that land; 

And Joda'a men of might, whoee tworda 
J..eap'd to avenge Mount Sion'f diame? 

And Juda's virgin choir T— the chords 
Are mute— that rang o'er Jordan'^ stream. 

Seek ye her maids and warriors here ; 

Avrnd the Arab's sullen glare. 

Yet some mementos mem^iy sees — 
The royal minstrel's fount looks bright^ 

The palace of the Maccabees, 
Ruin'd and dark, frowns from the height ; 

But lives nor cohmm — nor arch — nor stone. 

To tell of glorious SokHttoo. 

Let him who weeps, join with the blast 
Which howls id>ove the boiling flood; 

And as he raves about the past, 
Afx»ve the stream weep tears of blood. 

But vain that voice, as storms which rave. 

And tears are idler than the wave. 

Shall abject man contend with thee. 
Lord of Creation 1— wrathful God I 

Shan he despise thy clemency. 
And mock the terrors of thy rod ? 

There written on that blacken'd land. 

He'll read the vengeance of thy hand. 



( 345) 
RfCOLLECnONS OF AN OLD BACHELOrI 



To the Editor^ ^c. 

Gknmoume Abbey, June 20th, 1827. 



My Dear * • ♦ * 



Pardon this fSeuniliarity ; but an old bachdor, you know, b a pri- 
vileged person, who may say what he likes, and do what he pleases. 
My Dear * * * , I say, you must not expect a regular narrative from a 
fellow like me, who have beep always accustomed to act at intervals, *' few 
and far between," according to the whim of the moment. I shall throw 
out my recollections as they occur, and will begin, if I pan, with the 
b^nnmg. 

I remember the country seat of my grandmother much disturbed one 
day, by preparations for the reception of a visitor It is now some sixty 
years since. The hangings were taken down, and re-adjusted ; the family 
pictures came in for an extra-dusting; and the bustle mA anxiety of the 
good old lady herself^ plainly evinced that she expected the arrival of a 
friend, whom she held m no common degree of respect and veneration. 
On the morning of the appointed day, I was not allowed to race as usual 
through the lawn and flower garden. I was seated on a stool, in a recessed 
window, with my Sunday doUieson; and my {grandmother was busily em- 
ployed in some fiUigree work at an old-fashioned work table in the centre of 
the room. Not a chair was an inch out of place : the old lady had effected 
the utmost precision in every arrangement. The clock at length struck 
ten. . ''An hour yet to wait!" cried ray grandmother, pettishly. ''Shall I 
go out and dig my flower knot until Sir William comes, ma am,'' said I. 
" No child," retorted the old lady, " you are now fit to be seeii, and keep 
yourself so, if you can." 
, Of course 1 pressed the subiect no farther, and kept my patience on 

the stretch, until, as the trusty clock announced eleven. Sir WiUiam 8 , 

with old fashioned punctuality, drove up to the door in his ancient blue 
chariot. My grandmother rose to receive her relation, and after she had 
saluted him, he condescendingly noticed me; and as we shortly proceeded 
to the gardens, requested the old lady to allow me to accompany them. 

The grounds about the mansion, h^, during the life of the late pos- 
sessor, been thickly covered with gigantic forest trees; andmy grandmotner, 
in the first year of her reign, h^ caused walks to be made through their 
venerable shade. One of these paths led to a boating house on the banks 
of the lake, and thither, as th^ hand of improvement had been there most 
busily engaged in effecting alterations. Sir William, my grandmother and 
I, direct^ our steps. On the opposite shpre of the lake, rose an abrupt 
and thickly wooded hill. The tall oaks of ages past, iipparted a deepler 
shade to the glassy waters. The turrets of an ivy-grown mansion peeped 
above the trees, and the spiral gothic window of a proieeting range of 
. building, overtopped by a cross, intimated that a part of the edifloc was 
devot^ to the ntes of religion. 

The possessor of this ancient fabric, was the descendant of an illustrious 
racf of Irish chieftains; and Hugh O'Donnel; was worthy of his noU« 

s s 
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lineage. Hh hafcki wmt wtiw d - a dro— wtmoe whidi the fawi, then in 
force, rendered indispenMble; for O'Donnel adhered to the iaith of bis 
fathers, and the peoal code tnppoied the non-existence of an Irish 
Roman CathoHc It was impossible to regard without interest, a gentleman 
possessed of rank, wealth, and <^aracter— of aH which gives respectabilit]f— 
an alien in his native land-— existing, as it were, by stealth; and Sir 
WiUian, although a steady advocate of Protestant ascendancy, expressed 
some emotions of pity and regret, that circomstances sfaoidd baNre rendered 
necetiary the enactments to which I have alluded, when a small sail-boat 
which had been moored beneath the hil, pushed mto the lake, and gradu- 
ally approaehed the shore on which we stood. There were two figures 
seated near the prow of the boat. One was a middle-aged man who 
rested his hands onastaff. The other was fi female, apparently listening 
with profound attention to the communications of her father, for such he 
ieesMdtobe. 

*^ That is O'Donnel," said my grandmother. 

*' Do you know him r inquired Sir William. 

'' We are not acquainted,^' was the old lady's reply—" I beUsve," added 
she, that his daughter is also in the boat." 

<' Yes ma'am,'^ said I, '< EroiW is with him." 

<' EmUyl" repttted Sir WilUam playfoUy. ''Why this fellow sighs, 
and speaks as if he was deeply smitten already." 

The fact was, that Emily O'Donnel and I had met more than once in 
the woods, although the eld folks knew nothing about it. She was the 
prettiest girl I ever had seen, and as we had no other compankms of our 
own age and station in life, it was natural that we should prefer each other's 
society to that of elders. I ^ould mndi have wished to have Emily often 
at Gleunoume ; but my grandmother, who was an extremely long-sighled 
personage, was |preatly too orthodox to sanction an acquaintance with n 
Fi^t, which might ripen into a feding more tender, and Emily, by some 
unaceountabie forgetfulness, omitted to. inform her father of the frioid she 
had found in the woods; so that our hopes and wishes, and even our ae« 
quaintance, were known only to ourselves. We were then thirteen or 
fourteen ; and childien were kept in those days, mugh kMiger in leadhig 
strings, than in these modem times of early intellecUial expansba ; but as 
I do not intend to discuss the respective advantages of the di£B»nit sys- 
tems, I had better return to my narrative. 

As the boat approached the bank, Emily and I interchanged unobserved, 
certain intellig^ glances of recognition : '' What a beautiful girll" said 
mj grandmother. 

*' I don't think her so very pretty," said I, affecting to critk^ise. 

'< Hi^l your tongue, Mr. Malapeit," said the oki kuiy; '* what do you 
know about beauty? You have time enough to think of such things ten 
years hence." 

How little the old lady imagined, that my thoughts had been busy al- 
ready on the suljject ! 

As she spoke, the sky became clouded, and i^ distant dap of thunder 
was audible. — The sun hid his face, to make way for the ^ less agreea- 
ble brilUanqr of several flashes of lightning. — ^The water became rough, 
and you will readily believe I cast many an anxious gtaaoe at the boat, 
which was tossed like a cork on the surge. Emily's light blue scarf 
streamp4?4id fluttered in the wind--4ie laia feU in toriails, iMid our pr^ 
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Tan for reftige to Um bcMliiig Immm, JMt m tl^ kmm of m n^ty billow 
«|Met ^ Utile bMkI The agonned cnr of O'Doanel etttl ringt ia my ear, 
as he taw hit lovely AM stak beaeath ^e boisteroos waves. 8he roiet 
kawevsr, inuaedialelyy aad I defied iaio the water, swam like a fish, and 
succeeded in saviag my Emily 1 

''Qod lor ever bless you, my 0ne little fellow T cried O'Donnel. 
Although it was a moment of rapturous feeling, J, could have spared 
the dimioative epithet in the presence of Emily. << My fine Uiile fellow. 
Indeed I** thought I, ** after atchieving what Buaiy a man would have 
dreaded to attempt T'-^-One glance of Emily's eye, however, set all to right. 
The day cleared, and O'Donnd and his daughter letnraed to their woods 
by a roand-aboat path, for my grandmother felt sudi a horror of Popery, 
that she had not the good manners to ask diem to Okmmoome. 

We continued our walk to the house. Sir William directed bw atten- 
tion to me; and my grandmother's plans concerning my future life, were 
discussed, and Sir William's eminence as a lawyer, induced the old lady 
to comply with his request that I might be sent to school in Dublin, and 
sobsequeolkr oommsnce mv legal studies under, his superintendance. I 
was afterwards td be entered in the Temple ; and at Uie ezpiratioa of die 
usual term for study, to return to Ireland and pjoisoe my Iqgal avocsations 
in the metropolis of my native country. 

Notwithstanding my affisctiop for Emily, I felt oonsideraUe pleemure at 
the pnoposal. I even awaited with some little impatienee, the day that 
should convey me from the quiet scenes of my infancy, to those of bustle 
and splendour, in which my pictures of Dublin had always abounded. 

The Dublin of 1771, was not, like the Dublin of 1827, a weU-paved, 
welMi^ted city, with broad streets and regular houses. Still it was cer- 
tainly a handsome city ; and its attraction to the stranger rather consisted in 
the picturesque irregularity of its views, than in the lofty magnilicenee by 
which its more modem erections are charaideriaed. Slej^en's Qreen 
was the fi»e$tf and still continues the large$t square in Europe, and many 
of the edifices which adorned the city, were regarded not only as lofiol or- 
naments, but even as models of architecture. 

Whatever the m^ts or defectsof the city mig^ be, thqf were aB equdly 
novelty, splendour, aad ol:gects of astonishment to one, accustomed as 
I had been to the country. Well do I recollect die finl impresaiotts I 
experienced on entering the metropolis! James's street seemed fairy land. 
The bustle, life, and light of the sliops and houses were themes of conti- 
nual delight and excUunation. Cork-hill and Lucas's Coffee-house, on 
whose site the Exchanj;e now stands, were passed, and even cMbutrecf; and 
my imagination was quite out-done in the actual magnificMoe of Parlia- 
ment street. I remembered that my grandmother's footman, on returning 
from a tiip to Dublin, had wished that at some future time be might be 
holding a >(am to the back of my honour's coach throu^ Padiament 
street. How delighted th^efore was I, when I found that Sir William's 
kxtoings were actually in this far-famed sphere of attvactioul Ai Sir 
Wuliam had business m College Green, he mdulged my curioiily by pec* 
mining me to accompanv him. The Session of Parliament was about to 
commence, and I baa a foil view of his Excellency's old glass coadi, whteh 
was built in the reign of Queen Anne, on its way from the Castle to the 
Parliament house. Dame street was thiddy Imed with soidiea. Ike 
avenues wwe all crowded with the members' caifiagefi and the diD,buide, 
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and magnifiteMe t>f the Aov^l MeiM-^Tlie ii6iie of draymeA— The eilet of 
hawkers, and ringliiff oi belby wece perfectly stonoiog to mv ttnaccmtOBed 
cars. It waa incbea, a glorious sight I such as 1 never shall again behold I 
Dublin was then a metropolis — Dublin was then what a cap«Ud ought to 
be — the life and soul— the animating centre, of akingdoB. 

" Qaantam mutatus sb Wo,** 

may be aptly applied to iU present forlorn sitaatkm. You must ezcMO 
the exuberant patriotism of an old bachelor. You must make aUowances 
for his earl^r feelings — for hiseariy «i«M«-payf, which though peihaps «k 
present antiquated and unfariuooable, is a feding so closely interwofen 
with his nature, that it wiH live in his bosom to the latest hour of his exes- 
tence. How indignant do I feel when I think of the loss of our Legiala- 
turel— when Ithinkof those alatesmen who 

*' Fhiy'd such fimlMtic tiicki before high heaYen^ 
, ** Ai Blade the iageb weep," 

when I think of (he * * ^ ^ * It is really enough to set a married 
man mad. How much more an old bachelor, who has not a wife to divide 
his attention ! 'Tis a torturing subject — it makes my wits sparkle with rage 
like high bottled small beer — 1 think I tread the clouds— could seize the 
moon by the horns, lug her from the sky, and kick her about like a foot- 
ball ! I must try and »^ rid of my indignation, as all Irishmen do in a 
similar predicaittent,— % a hearty'curse. — ^The fit approaches — it is coming 
nearer— why then, ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ • ♦ — ^whiz — pish ! A curse is but a 
poor coBsolfiftien. I really am not a very testy old fellow ; but it excites a 
melancholy feeling to see our beautiful metropolis deserted — to see the halla 
which rang with the eloquence of Burgh, and Flood, and Qrattan, con- 
verted mto a den of money^hanging quill«drivers ! It reminds one of 
the fable of the Men who having deserted the fire in the woods, their place 
^was immediately occupied by Monkeys. Year after year; session after 
session, of the medlev senate styled << Imperial,'' John Bull makes hit 
ostentatious display of " arrangements far Ireland!* A Scotch lecturer pro- 
poses ani act to regulate the ieng^ of horses* tails and manes; or an act the 
more effectually to carry into execution the foreignei^s sagacious proposal to 
drain the Lakes of Killamey with his hat. A city hop merchant expresses 
his wish that Paddy should exchange his coat and breeches for a jacket and 
trowsera, which he asserts would materially improve the moralaud phvsical 
condition df the neasantry . I hope John Bull wont be angry at the liber- 
ties an old bachelor has taken with his mighty name. I am ready to allow 
him thepossession of every one of his numerous perfections; I merely find 
fault with his having a finger in Paddy's Pie — ^for notw ithstandmg the un- 
deniable exoellence of his '< arrangements for Ireland," I am strongly in- 
dmed to think that Ireland disposed of her own busfaiess much better 
herself, before John deprived her of the means. 

I Impw not whether your opinions coincide with mine : but I know that 
you are not accountable for the sentiments your correspondents may ex- 
pren, and will therefore feel no hesitation in giving puMicity to the lucu- 
bratk>ns of such a sage as your humble servant But I have rambled 
enough for the present,, and must hasten to tell you of the effects which 
emanated from the amalory feelings of a personage whose acquaintance I 
had the honour to form. ' ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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Among my sdiool associates was tCeane Mahony, — a ratding, slashing, 
darling, devH-raay^care, dread-nought sort of fellow. After 1 had been 
two or three years at school, this adventurous tyro, who occupied the same 
bed with myself, awaked me one night about twelve. 

«*Get up, set up Charley r cried Keane; "what the d — 1 keeps you 
Sttoring there f* 

*« 1 wish you'd be quiet!" said I, " and let me rest** 

** Rest to be sure !" returned Mahonv ; ** why open your eyes, man, and 
look at the moon, and I'll engage you'll jump up like a lamplighter." 
' ** Why what do yon want,' exclaimed I. 

** Hush, hush, don't waken those fellows, I tell you! — I want — I want 
to run. away, and there's the long and the short of itl and you must come 
with me." 

" I'll see you — first," replied I, relapsing Into slumber. 
' Keane gavb me a rousing shake. '' Get up 1 tell you Charley ! Tis a 
sm and a shame to lie snoring, and that beautiful moon shining away in 
the sky at the rate of a hunt, and looking as coaxing as a Cheshire cheese. 
Get up man, and you and 1*11 be off on a trip to Kilmahon, (his father's 
place in Wexford) and devil such fun you ever saw as it shall be to 
tts both." 

Aroused by the eloqaence of Keane, I sat up in my bed, and cast a 
ghmce at the tong white moon beams which brightened our apartment. It 
Was indeed a heavenly night— just such a night as would tempt an adventu- 
rous scamp of a school-boy, to comply with the wild proposal of Keane* 
The scheme promised variety and amusement — t got up, and had nearly 
oompleted my toilet in silence, when a new difficulty presented itself. 

^' What shall we do for money?" said 1 ; " the deuce a rap we have." 

^ Oh, never mind that^*' rejomed Keane, whose inventive genius spumed 
ait obstacles; ** never mind that —if we hav'nt the cask, we bave ways and 
neans. I'll be bound that will do the business as well." 
* Keane's father was a third or fourth son of old Mahony, of Kilmahon, 
and had become possessed of the estate by conforming to ProtesUntism, — 
a privilege afforded to converts by the law of the day. Old Mahony and 
the rest of his fsmily were turned destitute on the worid— God knows what 
became of them. I know I never was able to find out, although I made 
every enquiry : and to do Keane, my school -fellow, justice, when subse- 

rintly he became posssessor of tine «state, he exerted himself to discover 
fate of his uncles, in order to relieve them, should they want his assis* 
tance, from the pressure of penury. 

When Keane and I were dressed, we stole cautiously down to the hall ; 
but pausing awhile, we were father alarmed at hearing the sound of music 
in the parlour. Some one, it seemed, was at the harpsichord, though who 
the performer could be, at such an unseasonable hour of the night, we 
were both at a loss to divine. Such brilHant execution — such rapidity of 
finger, we never heard before. I thought the air was the overture to 
Handel's Messiah— Keane said he was sure it wab Sheelanagig — but we 
both were agreed that the music was divine, though we wished it was any 
where else. Keane at length ventured to open the parlour door. The 
music instantly ceased, and all was in darkness. Keane, on advancing, 
upset a chair. The noise echoed on the stillness of night through the house. 
The thisty watchman called ** One o'Clock," when a chord on the harpsichord 
was struck. I started. To say truth we were both a little alarmed, bat 
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Keftoe,iiiore retoUte tbea I* featured U> diaUenipi the auBBtnL ^^WboV 
here ?** be exclaimed. Another note was fttmck, but still no answer* 
^'This is stranger exclaimed Keane— '* I mnsi find out who is h«e «t 
this hour!** and he approached the instnunent, feeling his way as he adnui* 
ced. He fdt in vain. The harpsichonl was closed, and the peribuncr's 
seat was unoccupied. Keane was leaving the instrument, when suddenly 
the strains recommenced more loudly th^ ever, and with such iriegulaiky 
of movement, as convinced ns that the performer was a novice in music 
Keane opened the harpsichord, and by the light o( the moon which entesad 
through a shutter 1 had that instant unclosed, we discerned a laige white 
cat, which jumped off the keys when released from its musical prisoo. 
Who could have shut up puss, was a matter of speculation. *' I am gladt** 
said Keane, *' the poor thing didn't hang h'erseU^"* 

^ Indeed its' a mercy," said !• 

"Among all the chord$r added Keane, *'she could so easily hftvc 
done the job— but let us make haste, for X can tell you weVe no time to 
lose.'' 

We effected our exit through the window, and Keane, who was well 
acquainted with the country, took the X09A to Kilraahon. We walked aft 
a smart pace, in the school boy phrase, and about six or seven in the 
morning were in view of a neat looking farm-house on the brow of a hilL 
We felt rather hungry, and Keane, who reckoned on breakfasting th^pe^ 
approached slowly, considering in what character it was best to malM 
hts attack. 

At length he presented himself in the shape of a yonng priest, or 
student, to the vanithee, or Kood woman of the house, and said that he 
was hiding {vomjutticCf which vras hot at his heels, iu consequence of his 
having been detected conveying a quantity of pottheen to the Rev. Father 
M'Swtgetn ; and this circumstance, he added, accelerated his departuia 
from Ireland, which he meant to effect in a smuggling vessel which lay on 
the southern coast. On arriving in France* he was to devote himself to 
the Church, and when duly^ucdiBed by study, to return and commence 
his mission in Ireland. The vanithee embraced him as a martyr to the 
blessed cause, and rewarded him for his manifold services with potatoes 
and Imtterroilk, stirabout and butter, bacon and fowl^ eggs, honey and 
brown bread, of which plentiful meal I had the honour of partaking, as a 
particular friend of Mr. Mahony's. Keane bad skilfully thrown together a 
collection of such incidents as were most likely to work on the fedii^ 
of his hostess. Her veneration for the person of a candidate for the buqis* 
try was brought into action; and this meritorious personage was flying 
from the persecuting law — for the high and mighty crime of ministering to 
the wants of an oithodox pillar of the suffering church t He .also purpowd 
to effect his embarkation in a smuggling vessel — so that on the whole 
Keane was an angel of light in the eyes of the good woman — a persecuted 
saint, for whose assistance she was bound by rdigien as wdl as humanity, 
to make every exertion. She oflfered him pecuuiary aid.; which he accep* 
ted, he auured her not merely from personal motives, but because he consa* 
dered the gift as an offering to the cause; to refuse which, he knew would 
hurt her feelings more than to accept it could injure \m pocket We 
departed in |^>od humour with ourselves, our breakfast^ and our ho»* 
less. Keane Mahony*s '* wa^s and means^*' of which the incident I hnt^ 
narrated is a specimen, franked us on to Kilmahon^ 
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Old Mabony looked rather gmm on oar arrival ; but the holidays 
I at hand, and master Keane was papa's pet, so his Aight from school 
forgiven at a boyish frolic, on condition of its not being repeated* 
Keane's prophecy, *« the devil such fun ever you'll see," was amply ful* 
filled. We hunted, shot, 6shed, rode and drove until we could hunt» 
shoot, fish, ride and drive no longer. Then for want of something t)etter 
to do, master Keane began to m^e love. At this period of our history, 
I was sixteen, and Keane was twenty. The fair object of his regards was 
eztremeiy rich, which I confess 1 consided her principal merit. Whatever 
Keane might have thought on the subject, I am quite convinced that 
money akme would have been a sufficient inducement to him, to form a 
matrimonial connexion. Thus matters stood until the following year, when 
I went to London to commence my legal studies at the Temple. I had 
positively refused to enter the University, and Sir William, who stood, 
I may say, tn loco parentis^ was obliged, though much against his wish, 
to yi^ to my obstinate determination. In two or three year^ I returned, 
and found Keane end his mistress billing and cooing in Dublin. Tbinga 
had not vet come to a crisis lietween them : but what was my surprize, 
when Sir William one day, after a long circumlocutory lecture on prudent 
connexions, pressed me strongly to offer my hand and heart to Keane's Dul- 
cisa! Not to speak of a lurking penchant for Emily 0*Donnel, who stilt 
was mistress of my' affections, I had other motives for rejecting Sir 
Wiiyam's advice. 1 told him I had reason to know she was engaged— 
that my worldly prospects were good, and I was not avaricious, and her 
weakh of course was no object to me. Whether Sir William ever men- 
tioned our conference, I know not, but in two or three days a young 
lawyer of my acquaintance advised me in a confidential manner to witlin 
draw my pretensions to Miss Darcey, for that Keane had declared his 
latentkm to shoot through the head any person who shouki presume to 
interfere with his claim to the lady's affections. I assured him that I did 
aot entertain the slightest idea of becoming Mr. Mahony's rival, and 
added some remarks on her want of personal attractions, in order to ooa» 
vince him that my heart was untouched. 

Mtss Darcey was not indeed, a person of very fascinating appearance; 
at leaat 1 never thought her so. So little impression dkl her charms make 
OB ane, that I do nat recollect any thing remarkable in her tout emewUde, 
except that she constantly wore a rusty old beaver hat, brushed to the last 
extremity, which Keane, en hadmage^ had formerly called miss Darcey'a 
Castor. Her eyes were of different shades, and she glanced them with pe- 
culiar expresskm mid feeling. Her waist was pinched so that the third fin- 
ger and thumb could neariy encircle it, and the first time I had the plea- 
sure of seeing her,, she was making a f4uage at a large Kerry pippin whidi 
Keane handed round with other fruit in a basket at Kilmahon. 

The fourteenth of February approached, and in order to remove anr 
appidiension of rivalship fW>m the mind of Keane Mahony, I resolved, 
rather rashly, to embody her various perfections grotesquely in a valentine, 
whkh I addressed and sent to her. 

The epistle was riiewn to Keane, who fastened on me as iU author, at 
enee; and the legal friend who had previousljr spoken on the subject of 
Miss Darcey, oEilled one morning before I had nsen, to com muni cate a piece 
of impleasant latelligeBoe. 

/"^youstiUia bed?** hecKolaimad. <' Piet^ woik this ! Hie eaily 
birdi you know, always catches the worm/' 
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'* Devil mend the worm,** said I, " for being up so eariy !** 

** I don*! know but you're safer id bed than out of it," he added: Keane, 
^ I suppose you have heaid» intends to call you out about your valen- 
tine to Miss Darcey.** 

*' Before he knows whether I wrote it or not?*' 

«• Pish — man ! deny it if you can I We all know you wrote it 1** 

«• All humbug," said I. 

** I never was more serious in my life," said my lawyer. 

*< Keane's a capital shot, though," said L 

*' Has the pistc4 pointed right as a die before ever the word's given/' 
rejoined my lawyer. 

** Really!" said I, in some trepidation. 

** Oh it's only a trick he has, said the lawyer* 

** An ugly trick," responded I. 

1/Vhile we spoke, tlie message was actually brought in due form hj 
Comey O^Maley , a Wexfoid squire. The lawyer acted as my second, and 
notified my acquiescence. When the eventful day arrived, Mr. Mahony's 
second, O'Maley, came forward and hoped that the affair might be amica- 
bly arranged. The lawyer consulted apart with me, and as I thought I 
discovered some symptoms of vaccillation beneath Mahony's exterior of 
bullyism, I fancied I was safe in adopting the haut ton, and directed my 
friend to inform Mr. O'Maley, that the time for such explanations was 
passed — ^that any arrangements of the kind should have been made before 
the parties were actually met The hawk's eye of Keane saw what was 
passing within me. O'Maley, according to instructions, desired my friend 
to put his roan upon the ground. *' Say that I meaut no ofience," exdahn- 
ed I, in an unobserved whisper. My lawyer immediately declared that it 
was extraordinary to challenge a gentleman to a hostile meeting without 
having previously afforded him an opportunity of explaining — ^that nothing 
could^bave been farther from his friend's intention than to offend. 

Keane caught at the latter declaration, protesting that it was quite satis- 
factory. lu fact he was as little inclined to the duel as myself; but a 
Hash m the pan makes a noise, and men must sometimes do those things for 
appearance sake. We shook hands, made friends, and dined together — 
and thus my life was providentially spared to enrich the world with my 
Recollections. If you like them as far as they haive gone. My Dear 
* * * , I may perhaps ** Recollect" something more by-and-by — and 
whenever 1 do, you may reckon upon bearing from your friend and 
wellwisher, 

Av Old BAC^£LO|l• 



letteh tbi second. 
My Dear • • • ♦ 



When I came to the end of my last letter-^my first I mean, 
for I assure you it shall not be my last — I did not intend so soon to renew 
our correspondence ; but recollections of days gone by, crowded so fast 
upon my wayward memory, that 1 thought it best to take advantage of the 
humour of the moment| and commit them to paper while the fit lasted. 
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UptotbeyearSO^ loottlkiMdtaadotethefairolgectofmyto^ Sbe 
had been the theme of mai^ a dveamt of naay aaong^ (for dieaiiwn kad 
always a share io my devotions.) One amatory sonnet I particularly re- 
membery as it was called forth by the rivalry I had to encounter in the 
person of the reverend Ebenezer Herrick, the rector of a neighbouring 
parish, who aspired, notwithstanding hb andoubted ordiodoxy, to the ido- 
latrous hand of my goddess. 

In the person of the amorous Ebeaeasr^ there was more of the sublime 
than the beautiful. Indeed, if size gives a claim to sublimity, he pos- 
sessed a powerful one. 

To those who were acquainted with the usual habits of Ebenezer 
Herrick, it was matter of surprise that hts favourite avocations should have 
left an unoccupied comer for the entrance of sly little Cupid. But so it 
was. And tho long-sighted jealousy of love induced me to fear that Emilv 
responded to his amorous wailings. My intercourse with Emily was still 
clandestine; for although I was now sufficiend^ independent to have paid 
my addresses more openly, still the secrecy with which 1 conducted my 
manoeuvres imparted an interest to the amur, . which could never have 
attached to the plain, jog-trot, Darby and Joan, every-day style of love- 
making. One evening in July, I took French leave of my grandmother, 
and repaired to the bsmks of the lake, acooidiog to appointment, to enjoy 
ihe freichetio with Emily. The crimson glow of the western heavens was 
reflected in the genUy-beaving billow^ and the breeze which filled my little 
sail was wafting me to love and happiness. 1 steered to a sheltered creek, 
and Emily » who had been indulging her tender anxieties beneath the spr^id- 
ing branches of a huge fantastic oak, accepted my hand with alacri^, and 
lightly tripped into the bark. An eloquent silence is the luxury of love* 
My Emily and I, continued for some moments to exchange the most 
rapturous glances: mine were expressive of the fierce-fond palpitations 
of a heart which thrilled with hopM, and fears^ and loves, and joys ineffa- 
ble, and hers gave expression to all the sublimer sensations of that capri- 
cious passion — sensations almost incompatible, and yet so exqubitely 
blended, that a fellow so long out of practice as I am, could never render 
them intelligible to modem readers. 

The scenery of the lake was enchanting; and I, an admirer of nature's 
ruder beauties, was gazing with extacy on k craggy cliff which beetles high 
above the woody shore, when I suddenly saw its rocky peak surmounted by 
the picturesque and graceful figure of the reverend Ebenezer Herrick. 

** How scenery is enlivend by figures!" said Emily. 

'< It is indeed," said I. 

*• They hnpart such an interest to the landscape,** rejoined CmOy. 

*• They do indeed," said I. 

•* It looks quite dull without them,"" pursued EmSy. 

<' It does indeed," said L 

** They are so picturesque," continued Emily, 

** Atid cbanM*teristic," added I. 

I did not half like all this at the time, though now 1 cannot but smile at 
iiiy having apprehended anry danger from the rivalry of Herrick. Emily 
hetM^ a roost ambrosial sigh, and assuming a look of peculiar sentiment. 

•• 1 declare," said she, 'M never met a young man who was so terribly 
devoid of romance. This lovely scene is surely enough to call forth the 
poetic powers Of atvy son of song.'' 

T t 



} 
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Her glaiice was iDsptiing, and basking in the Bunshite of her Bmile, I 
gave vent to the following extempofancoot effiision :— 
Joyoof nkng the eremng*! tide 
Oor happy coune well ply ; 
AndonibegkMy loifiMie gUde« 
TilUwUight'e Ineeses sigh. 

Witli die wind 'set lair/ 
Then ' in ahoie we'll bear/ 
. . . Onsephyr'afrrouriiigwuigi; 

And happy we'D cheer, 
Af the land drawa near. 

And ' to port* your pilot nngt. 

Then troit thy little baik to me. 
Think not of Ebeneser Herrick, 
That ponderous monatrosity, 
That high-fed, brawny, xotond cleric t 
For foon would hit green peaa; 
Young docks and homilies. 

Leave Copid in the larch; 
'TIS beat in single bliss, 
Dear girl, to leave this 

Great pillar of the Church! 

Propitioiis then will fortune's gale 

FaTOur our way through life. 
And down its stream with easy sail. 
Carry us free from strife. 

Then will hope and love 
Our bright beacons prove. 

Our varying course to light : 
« And happy we'll cheer. 

As life's close draws near. 

With a haven of rest in sight. 

We had now nearly reached the foot of the cliff, upon which Ehenezer 
had lately appeared, -and a pensive silence succeeded die last faint echo of 
my ditty, when a cry was heard among the rocks, which seemed to be that 
of the ' Church in danger/ In this supposition I was not mistaken, for we 
soon ascertained that the reverend Ehenezer had nearly lost his favourite 
receipt for turtle soup, which contained manv original improvements and addi- 
tions; but we were happily preserved from this dreadful fatality by the quick- 
ness of Ehenezer in discovering his loss, and the assistance of a peasant 
who chanced to be near, and who readily afforded his aid in recovering 
this precious specimen of the ruminations of Herrick. 

Twilight had descended on the scene, and Ebeneser, who was shuffling 
' down the rocks to receive the congratulations of Emily and myself/ on the 
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narrow escape of his treasure, bad nearly approached the shore, when the 
breeze of evening shifted to .the west, and we were, quickly borne from the 
cliff to the opposite banks. 

It was now high time to return to our homes; but while yet we lingered 
in the boat, unwilling to depart, the moon rose and cast her silvery light 
upon the misty waters, aud the notes of an oboe, full and mellow, began to 
** wake the echoes" of the neighbouring hills. The plaintive air was soft 
and low at first, but quickly swelled into a louder strain. 

** The performer is master of his instrument," said I. 

** He is indeed, said Emily. << He often aits on yonder ruined turret 
at this lonely hour." Emily sighed. 
<* Da you know who he is? 1 hastily interrupted. 

Emily hesitated ; '* no," site faintly replied, after ft pause. 

The take hesitations, and pauses, and si^bs. — /, thank heaven, at 

least, can never be in love again. But all the palpitations of that potent pas- 
sion are agony unutterable. The very recollection of what I suffered at that 
moment, quite unnerves me sUll. — I must reserve all farther reminiscences 
for a future time, and remain, in the interim. 



-«, August 27th, 1827. 



Your humble Servant, 

Ak Old Bachblor. 



STANZAS. 



Tib eve, and now Uie western wwe, < 

Wearf the bstflosh of fading day; • 

And not astonn U heard to rare. 

Along heaven'f clear and cloadletf way. ^ 

Steals on the Uft'niog ear of night, * 

The diBtant marmqn sweetly slow. 
Where now beneath the lingering light. 

Gleams the hiil-streamlet's ripling flow. 

Bat say can day's declining beam. 

That flings its light o'er hiU and dale ; 
Or distant &11 of mountain stream. 

Where mnrmnrs sigh along the gale ; 

Say can tiiey check the hunting sigh. 

That rends the lone, the withered hreast ; • J 

Wipe the big tear from sonow's eye. 

Or bid the broken spirit rest ? . * < i" 
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Mo— the poor lie«rt giioe tmught to lore. 
Can ne'er onlesm the fktal lore* 

Thif hMrt--vhen jean have roHed awmj, 
fltall AmU thne uoage linger ^m^i 

. Tteo^ life, tfcii Arimage of caie. 



And e'er »j p«^ apiiit^ae. 

Freed fiiMn thU fritt and moddedng frame -, 
Mylaleettboui^tahiai beonlbe^ 

And »r JmI dii^ aWl hlM thy 1 



THE LEGEND OF CAKRIG-NA-CCAT. 



There b a deep glen in the demenae of Castlecor, through which rang a 
small stream of water. About the middle of this |^len, and on the north 
side of the stream, is a romantic roc|C| which rises with a gentle swell, from 
the back ground ; but in front it presents a savage, overhanging brow, 
deeply shi^ed with oak. At the bottom of this precipi^, are strew^ huge 
masses of stone, which, it wodd leem, had hima from the cliff above, in 
some convulsion of nature ; and, inside these, grow the white-thorn and wild 
brier, shading the mouth of a cave, which gloomily yawns at the bottom of 
the rock. Of this place many strange stories have been told, time out of 
mind ; and, indeed, few could have approached it, even in the noon of day^ 
witliout a feeling of fear and awe. It is said, that in the still harvest 
evenings, at that witching hour, when twilieht, clad in her fairy mantle of 
ffrey mists, seems to woo tbe dark shailes of night, strains of melting me- 
lody have been heard, aooompaaied with the tme» of more than mortal 
voice; and a cottager, who at one time lingered near the h^uinted spot, as 
the harvest-moon cast her serene flood of silver light around, saw fairy 
forms dancing on the green tnif above the lockt to the strains of some 
heavenly minstrel. 

Tradition tells that this rock was once the site of a castle, belonging to 
an ancient Irish family* and that, in one night, it suddenly disappeared. 
The vulgar oppinion is, that it had been swallowed by means supernatural 
through the rock on which it stood ; and that its chieJtain and his lady are 
there detained by some potent spell, in the not very dignified shape of cats. 
Hence the place has received, mm tu»e immemorial, tbe name Carw-na« 
cca^, ortbec«^t-rock. 
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• In die taftU village of Ktlbrin, sear Castlecor, Hved a devoted soo of 
idleness and wkisk^, named Tim Sbeehan. He had been a taik>r ; but 
what with habits of dissipation and want of skill in his bnstnessy he was 
M>C ovefburtbened with employment ; and it rarely happens that the igno- 
rant and dmnken will find customers, where the sober and the skilful ean 
be bad. One night, in the latter end of Octpber, as Tim lay in bed, aftrr 
having firamed some new and notab&e schemes of living* and contemplaled 
t^ mmote possibility of his becoming sober and industrious, he was be- 
gjnnmg to compose himself to sleep, when be heard a solemn voice address 
Eim in the following words — 

. ^ Tim Sbeehan, I am come with good tidings to you ; and if you hearken 
attentively to me, and perform wl^it 1 desire, you shall be the richest man 
of yonr name. Go all alone to Carrig-na-ccat, and having furnished your- 
self with candles, and a line of a hundred yards long, enter the cave boldly 
and fasten the line at its mouth, that you may find the way without difficulty 
at yonr retnm. Keep always to the right hand till you enter a large apart- 
tnent where you shall find two cats. In a room inside this vou will behold 
AS mndi goid as you will please to take ; but be cautious of meddling with 
any thing else. — ^If you attempt to take anv thing more that may attract 
your notice, some misfortune shall certainly beial you, 

Tim Sbeehan listened, in silent astonishment, to the voice ; and he mora 
than once pinched himself to know the certainty of his bein^ awake. When 
perfectly convinced of this, he called to mind all the stones he had heard 
of Carrig-na-ccat, and how he had heard his mother frequently say, that her 
h^ha was a lineal descendant of the ancient proprietors of Castkcor* 
llie romantic hope of breaking the magie spell which bound the -diieftain, 
and restoring him to his former shape, and the enjoyment of his estate, 
frequently floated, during the remainder of the night, in airy shadows round 
the brain of Tim Sheehan, and he resolved to obey the injunction be had 
•o strangely received. But though so ihtending, hie thought nevertheless, 
that he might defer the matter for a night or two, to see wh^her the friendly 
▼oice would give him another warning, or more particular directions. He was 
ttot disappointed here ; for next ni^t, about the hour of twelve, Tim heard 
jexactly the same words repeated that were spoken on the preceding night, 
with a threat, in case of his non-compliance. This confirmed him in his 
resolution; said come what would, he determined the ensuing night, to 
essay the adventure of the rock. 

It was at the hour of twelve, when aieht had thrown her sable mantle 
overUie broad lace of nature, that Tim Sbeehan issued forth on his adven- 
ture, provided with the line and candles, and last, though not least in his 
estimatfon, a trifle of that whiskey which never bdieki the blackguard hee 
of a guager. Indeed the scene at Canig-na-ccat was peculiarly awfaL The 
atihms of death prended over all nature; and, save where tbe bat and the 
^vild pidgeon winged their flight from the recess of the rock, attracted by 
the light of the lantern, not a sound was heard to lighten the silent gloonu 
Tim's resolution was almost overcome, and his heart, despite of the potent 
support of his flask, quailed within him, as he pushed aside the white-thorn 
and the tangled briers, which choaked the mouth of the cave; and as he 
entered its gloomy and silent recess, his blood congealed within him, and 
he recoiled with horror, nearly tempted to give up the undertaking. Again 
reconecting, however, the rich reward that awaited should he reach the 
destined chamber, he took heart of gmee, and though with trembling hand, 
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fastened his line at the entrance, and boldly darted forward, crossing 
himself most devoutly, and invoking the assistance of all the saints in the 
kalendar. 

For the first thirty yards the way lay high and straight; but after that 
it branched out into many intricate passages : but, like a prudent man as 
he was, he followed his nose, and only took the inost direct passage. His 
cautious prudence* as it ought to be, was crowned with the most fortunate 
success; and with a palpitating heart he soon found himself in what had the 
appearance of an ancient hall. Here, different apartments opened to the left ; 
but mindful of the friendly voice, he betook himself to the right, and his 
obedience was crowned with a sight of magnificence and splendour, the like 
of which poor Tim had never seen before, or dreamed of. His way no longer 
lav through damp passages in the rock. A lofty state chamber, support-* 
cd by pillars of white marble, opened at its farthest extremity into a mag-^ 
nificent apartment, which was pervaded by a flood of the softest and most 
beauteous light* Nature spoke within him, and told him this was to be the 
scene where his labours and his poverty should end together. Two fair 
white cats lay extended in all the luxury of their kind, before a clear bright 
fire, which serenely glowed at the farther end ; and around them lay scat- 
tered in plenteous and careless profusion, emeralds and other stones of price, 
which also gemmed the floor and ceilins:. The cats, the sole occupants of 
this scene, had golden collars, embossed with rubies, round their necks ^ 
and from these depended long chains of gold, which only gave liberty to 
move round the room, being fastened by staples of the same metal in the 
wall at each side. Tim could not avoid stopping to take notice of thesd 
prisoners; and as they slowly raised their heads to look on him, he 
thought Uiat he perceived an intelligence and expression in their features, 
not usually found in the feline race. They seemed to watch his actions 
very attentively. 

The apartment next to this was the last he had to enter; and he lost little 
time in filling the sack he had brought, from the largest of three heaps of gold 
that were piled up on the floor. Tim, hardly able to move, and tottering 
under the weight of his burden, returns; and on passing through the room 
where the cats were detained, he stopped to feast his eyes once more with 
the glittering treasures which blazed on every side. Struck particularly with 
the lustre of a golden bit, set with diamonds that hung from the ceiling; 
and forgetting the advice he had received to meddle with nothing but the 
gold of the inner room, in an evil hour he reached his hand to seize the 
glittering prize, when one of the cats, still observant of his motions, sprang 
Ibrward with the rapidity of lightning, and struck out his right eye with its 
paw. Some invisible hand with mighty force, bore off the bag of gold from 
tiis shoulders — The lights vanished — and Tim Sheehan found himself in utter 
darkness, deprived of his right eye; obliged to grope out his way as well as 
he might, while he muttered a thousand curses upon his own insatiable ava- 
rice, the cause of his loss and his misfortune. The spell remains still un- 
broken at Carrig-na-ccat ; and until some person, with the true ould blood 
in his veins — with a hardihood and spirit as adventurous as Tim Sheehan^ 
but with desires more bounded, and less cupidity, shall attempt again to set 
them loose, the long lost chief and his bride shall continue in the chains 
that enthrall them. 
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MONUMENTS, AND MONUMENTAL SCULPTURE, 

Praisiiig what is lost makes Um xemembraDce tweet. 

Shaks^xars. 



Few readers will be disposed to proceed farther than the Utle to thfs 
paper l the sombre character of the subject, casting its bleak shade before 

their eyes, will indispose them to peruse a theme so melancholy. Readers 
who form so erroneous an opinion, cannot however, be frequenters of Church- 
yards or Cathedrals, we presume ; for with due reverence for those sacred 
depositories, we conceive them to be but ill calculated to awaken serious 
thinking, and we cannot pretend therefore, to be very dismal, nor more 
grave than the subject will allow. Far be from us all levity and trifling; 
but, we ask, who that has ever contemplated the affectation of vulfi;ar grief, 
the studied pedantry of more polished sorrow — the ostentation of opulent 
regrety set forth in all the parade of ilUad vised, ill-judged, or ill-directed 
taste, in every shape of verse, or cumbrous marble, would not admit, that 
burlesque could do no more to ridicule human calamity ? What is there 
solemn in the fantastic taste exhibited in monuments— or in epitaphs, which 

' form the better part of modern jest-books ? It is a feeling of mdignation 
rather, which rises in our breasts, when we see noble edifices, or beauti- 
ful situations, disfigured with unsuitable and hideous masses of marble. 
A just cause for real sorrow, it often indeed is, when we have to search 
ttmidst weeds to discover names thrustaside " to dumb forgetfulness a prey,** 
while whatever is mean, or unmeaning, is every where obtruded. 

In suffering bad taste to pervert any mode of illustrating the merits of 
the deceased, whether the means used for the purpose be sculpture or 
poetry ; we are guilty of a species of defamation. — ^The monument which 
exposes the defects of an artist, or his art, cannot contribute towards the 
reputation of him for whom it was raised ; while the redicule which should 
Only attach to the artist's want of skill, is transferred to the object of the 
work ; and however, noble or just his claims to the admiration of posterity 
may have been, what should contribute to perpetuate his fame, serves only 
to disinherit him of his honours ; for the brightest renown sinks, and is for- 
feited in the lattgh at the artist's work. . The pile of marble raised by the rich 
mourner, deficient in sense and simplicity also, betrays often the* awkward 
truth, a total want of feeling : and shews more ignorance than the unlet- 
tered rustic, who mis-spells his sorrow, or future hopes of bliss. Even 
monuments, that aspire to the lofliest flights of grandeur, are rarely so 
well sustained throughout the design, as not to lose their effect, and fall 
riiort of that jilst pathos, belonging to more humble records. The Morai 
of the Indian, the Turban of the Mahomedon, the Cross-limbed Gothic 
Crusader, the -dying rose, fading among violets of the Peasant, the rosema- 
ry, the green-grass turf and stone, are appeals to our imagination and feel- 
ings, at once natund and unpretending, though weak and indefinite. But 
whatever real genius may consist in, there is an obscurity, an sifectation, 
and often an effeminacy of taste, which haunts this department of Art, 
more Kke its evil genius, whenever a great occasion demands the aid of 
powerfu) and appropriate conception. 
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Ijet any one call to mind tkio&e heaps of maaonry that perpetuate^ in a 
more than ordinarilj ample chimney-piece, the memory of some great or 
some beloved object* and say how ^y were afiected by thenu Look 
through those Appian ways; the aislesofWestminster or other abbeys. There 
do we not behold the incompetent artist, in order to balance the account be- 
tween want of abilities and the desire to please bis employer, make up his 
deficiencies in oMrUe. Holland sends its bloated taste. Greece and Italy 
supply the materials only. Then are called to light the lumbering, twisted, 
and rusticated column, broken pediments, clouds of stone, rocks of flying 
drapery, dropsical angels, pleog^ng one another in Sienna marble, and 
those angelic beings, whose h^s only fly about, amidst amaranthine 
wreaths, Kytl>es, hour glasses, and cross-bones; crowded tc^ther in the' 
roost inconceivable and perplexing confusion. Did the collective mass 
describe the distraction, or the magnitude of the douor*s grief, the allegory 
would be complete ; but no, the answer to the enigma ta shortly an- 
nounced in a tablet scarce larger than a tear, and the sculptor's paina axe 
rendered superfluous. How, we ask, is this ? Is taste a mystery ? are its 
principles so fluctuating, that we laugh to day at what we wept over but 
yesterday? Most assuredly not. True taste may exist hi very few 
cases ; but it requires no new theory to account for the false impreasiona 
vrorks of art con make, or the just impressions which they efught to make. 
It is lamentable to And the causes, which spread so widely the seeds of 
false taste in every depaitmeat of the Fine Arts, engender the prolific evfla 
so conspicuous in this ; for it is no less strange than true, that a comi|>t 
taste is broudit on and extended, by nearly Uie same means used to pro- 
mote asouna one. Bad examples are held up, approved and imitated ; and 
the powerful aid of patronage, which can accellerate retrograde steps, » 
oflen obtained to add its w^thy tnfluenee to establish the most ddbaaed. 
and degenerate style. 

There is a remarkable similarity in the custom of all nations, of perpe» 
tuating the actions of their distinguished roen« It seems always to have 
been a spontaneous and sacred duty. Posthumous fame was ever the '^last 
infirmity of noble minds." The Romans allowed monuments indeed, odIt 
to their great men, the Spartans only to those who fell in battle. Wealth 
has, in our more commercial days, aspired to its share of glory, and we, now' 
*' behold the love or pride'' of many a Metellua* — while the expressioa of 
our good remembrance towards our illustrious men, *' lies ricoer in our 
thoughu than on their tombs.** 

How far do our attempu fall short in grandeur, of the ancient Roman or 
Gothic mausoleums; and these i^n of Eastern or Egyptian nagntficenoe. 
Those mighty works, form the lofty epics we feebly imitate in our da3fs of 
refinement—and how marked is the diflerence in the impressions they leave. 
To the imagination those stupendous efibrts speak a traditionary language, 
alike intelligible to the learned and to the unlearned, which feeling akMie^ 
interprets. The pyramids, emerging h'ke fragments of a fbrmer world,, 
from the cloudy distance of a remote antiquity^ yet imperfectly decyphmedy 

• Such wms the ambidon of a wealthy meichaat, to ally his magmficenoe to the artiata 
fTMt rtpuUUion, that he much iacoavenieneed the aculplor Chantry, to fuiiuah a deagii. 
•ttificieutly expeosive to gratify the mnaificeoce of his pations wiihoa The moaiMeat fetf 
ahort by a thousand pounds of the Uvish < 
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venerable and mysterious, stand lonely and towering hieroglyphics^ that 
alike defy the scrutiny and the waste of time ; yet speaking loudly thajL 
language bur sympathies can best understand — the reiterated moral, which 
the doom of empires and of men should teach ; and the wasting obelisk, 
the broken sphynx, and the long-departed glory of Heliopolis, the city of 
the sun, respond as they expire. 

As iivstances of the contrary e£fect produced by modem cemeteries, which 
are painful and ofiensive, we may allude to the irreverend practice of polished 
France, packing in that receptacle, the Catacombs, " the bones of all theiir 
ancestors for those many hundred years," with here and there a shudder** 
tng epitaph; and that practice in our own old abbeys, where unburied 
remains are piled, and not unfrequently a " bloody Tybalt, yet but green 
in earth, lies festering." ( Mucruss, 1825. ) The mind recoils with horror 
from such exposures of mortality in the gross, which cries for interment. 
If the earth will disgorge its tioist, why not with religious rites, as the 
ancients did, burn such remains, now so much more dishonoured. 

It is in turning from such undistinguished heaps, we feel the value of 
Che sculptor's art, which if simply exercised, can secure faithfully not only 
the recollection of all we valued, but possesses a power of interesting the 
feelings and of calling forth emotion, without which power, a monument 
serves no better purpose than to designate the labelled contents of a tomb, pc 
g^ve ihe name of its possessor. To create any deep interest therefore, a 
moral purpose must be exhibited ; some sentiment must be awakened. la 
the individual distinguished ? the monument should be an epitome of his, 
l>iography, a sketch that marks the leading points, the strong prominent 
features in his character, the comprehensive general idea^to the unlettered 
as intelligible as writing. How far sculptors have departed from such prin« 
ciples, and the causes of their failure, we have thought it worth while to 
enquire, and, if in the slight view we can take, we are fortunate enough to 
|>lace the subject in its proper light, we think we shall be enabled to as- 
sign sufficient reasons for those frequent and blamable extremes into which 
t^y have fallen. It is matter of regret to us, that we can not furnish^ 
such a collection of examples, as would afford a guide, or establish a canoa 
fbr our observance ; but at least, the general principles on which other arta 
are founded, may direct us in discussing this, and, with their aid, we n^ay 
come at certain conclusions. Neither can we trace the progress of 9^ 
monument, nor mark its various styles from some simple Dqg;inning. 
For our purpose, it is sufficient to observe, that, in every age and nation, 
monuments bore an historical or religious character stamped on them.; 
and however rude they may have been, they served to awaken the imagi- 
.nation. But the progress of a plain slab, with a name only inscril^ 
on It, passing Uirough several stages, and a variety of orders, like those in 
architecture, until it reaches the dignity of the enrkhed monument, I fimcy. 
might do much to help us towards a classification of such works : and as 
i^e perceive from the basket, the tile, and the acanthus, with the billet of 
wood, temples springing into existence ; so we'might also, with fancy's aid, 
(had we such lore wherewith to garnish this subject,) indulge in the idea also, 
of seeine the gradual changes taking place. The plain stone successively 
adorned with tracery and embellishments; then with statues; these assuming 
character, and again elevated by imagination and endowed with poetry, 
feeling, and gran&nr. All this must be t^en for granted ; but our chief 

u u 
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biuiiiefls h taihew what bat coanteracted some sucli process, and chedced 
or impeded it; and to enquire into the causes which have giyen rise to 
those blemishes on the fitness and taste of monumental sculpture. 

Then we may state, in th^ first place, that it has not unfrequentW hap- 
pened, that artists have not only excluded all sentiment from their design, 
but have had recource to the agency of those very means that serve only lo 
confound their purpose, and defeat their own ends. Emblems, attribuies,' 
^opbies, symbols, and other obsolete and exploded imagery, it must be. 
recollected, do not convey their original vivid impressiop to the mind. An 
nm or sarcophagu^ for instance, struck the imagmationof the ancients, as a 
coffin does ours. — ^Novr these tvpes are transferred from our drawing- rooms, 
where thev have long been oaed as ornaments, — to the tomb ;-^how very dif- 
ierent and how we& must be their efi*ect. In like manner all mytholo^ 
alhisionf,even employed as accompanimenu, interfere with the simplicity 
and unity of the sculptor's design, which they ought to elucidate, but 
m reality they confuse. 

The love of adventitious ornament is another evil that impMsirs this, and 
nearly all the ftoe arts; but is more particularly mischievous in a grave de- 
partment of art, requiring the utmost sobriety of composition* Of all the 
Innovations hostile to the perfection of the arts, this is the most pernicious; 
and diiefly arises from misconception of what real beauty consists in. Pro- 
portion, form^ expression, may constitute beauty, but it requires also feel- 
^gf grace, and propriety in its application to every work. This species of 
beauty and this use of it is rare, and still more rarely felt ; but we have orna- 
ments in abuiMlance to supfJy its phice. The painter who could not make hit 
Venus fot^/y,had recourse to the expedient of setting her ofi* in jewels, to 
make her Jine ; but the substitution of one thought, however brilliant and at- 
tractive, win not supply the sentiment conveyed 1^ another: we may evade 
truth, but can offer no equivalent for its simplicity and force* Under any, 
of the ordinary circumstances of life, such an attempt would be quickly 
detected, and considered a foolish effort to impose on our understanding; 
but in matters of taste there would appear to be some dellsion, which 
sways the mind, whenever the imagination is to be addressed, veoonctling 
«s to agreeable faults^ particulariy if they flatter any prejudice, no matter 
how aMurd ; — ^Uius the Italian's piety is soothed by seemg heathen gods 
and soddesset proselytized — a Venus converted into a Magdalen — a 
Herculet into an uncaaonical-looking saint.* 

Another evil destructive to the production of sentiment, b the desire of 
«featia| trotuier by means of novelty. Hence the unchedced growth of 
those dbimeias m ait, that attract us by their extravagance, only to repel us 
i^gain by their incongruity : not having a determined aim, they can awaken 
DO emotion suited to the end for which moimments should be designed* 
Yet such thin^ are imitated, and still ferther exaggerated, for the purpose 
€t again astonishing us. The lasting absurdity acquires fresh accessions ef 
a monstrous growth to increase the marvellous ; and to render the repe- 
titk>n of the outrage on all taste still more striking : it thus becomes at last 
more and more amnired and fashionable, where no perception of the folly 
is acknowledged. 

The use of architecture in place.of sculpture, is another cause why mo- 
iHHnentt foil in their doe eQect* We may attribute tbistoade^lh of 



• St. Aimsmmtof, at ACIiiii* 
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plenty during a time of public iudifiereiice; imitated under tbe appalling 
devastations o( the Reformationy and carried to perfection under tne pa* 
tronage of William and lllarv, and of Ann. The excavations of Elephanta 
or Ellora, may be subKme; but what can we expect from small copies of 
Palladian Ooihic'i — we mean that species of architecture invented by the 
OothSf who overrran Italy since Palladio's day, and lefl a jargon oT orders 
unintelligible to taste, and destitute of any elevated meanii^. 

These are a few causes of the defects to which we may have occasion to 
allude in our illustrations ; but there is another point we must sp^ of 
here. It has never appeared to us that the genius of sculpture had vet devi-» 
sed a style suited to the commemoration of our poets and philosojmers; at 
least no example occurs to us that conveyed the idea that it had. 
One tomb would answer for the bulk of mankind ; While there are names 
whose very mention alone serves to embalm them, and which seem to suffer 
rather, from the inadequate efforts of the chisel to do them honpur. Our 
judgment will be arraigned, and all Olympus brought to testify against 
this assertion ; yet, while we do homage to the arts, we remain notwith- 
standing, steadfast in our belief. Sculpture may be fully adequate to defy 
snan*s passions and exploits ; to impart a sublime grace and expression to 
an Apollo; or give the awful and overwhelming throes of a Laooopn, ex- 
piring in agony. These come fully within the scope of the art, toge^hdr 
with whatever u beautiful in form* But how shall the artist expreis the 
intellectual endowments and moral powers of man, so that we may tecof* 
nise them with equal facility — We tear the art is incapable, even with the 
help of every classical association, of conveying such ideas* Surely the 
stem front of a female, equipped for combat, with the combined influence of 
sagacious snakes, winking owls, and baby victories, cannot enkindle any 
potion of wisdom. On us this most majestic Blue has ever had a ludicroas 
effect, and never excited any cordial respect for the character of Uiis most 
distinguished of her sex, representing the dignity of ours. And yet aticient 
mythology Is so scrupulously adhered to by sculptors^ that its pedantry 
fuid affectation will not deter them from the use of it. The ablest men 
have s crificed Uie finest subjects to pitiable alluskins, to a system, tt* 
jected long since in poetry, as having too weak a hold on the mind in 
modem times. We ask, is the genius of a Newton, or Bacon, or 
Shakspeare, or Milton, beautified in any effort ol the chissel? The attempts 
made would abridee them of half their fame, were they enUrusted soldy to 
marble. We shall instance the best of these monuments in Westminster, 
which is Newton*s, for the purpose of illustrating this one point. The in- 
scription on this monument is celebrated ; but inscriptions form no part of 
our subject. The execution of the whole is higly finished; yet theie ad- 
vantages are not enough; the monument is still imperfect; it requires a 
glossary. The explanation it suggests to ordinary observers must render 
the whole, if not unintelligible, at least an elegant absurdity. The philoso- 
pher, disguised in Greek costume, reclines on his own saroophagus; some 
children are introduced, for what purpose we know not; but the fiunt idea 
we gather from seeing them engaged with a book and mathematical instru* 
menu, is this ; that Newton imparted his knowledge to children ; add that 
he was a school master^-that he had <* a turn*' for astronomy too, which 
was likely to be his rain is equally clear ; for above his bead, from a <« starry 
pointed obelisk,*' descends a mighty globe, to which Urania adds her pon- 
derous weight, to brush tlie interesUng group. Here the artist endearoured 

V u2 
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to do much .and failed altogether. He has substituted a medley of ideas, 
that however picturesque ttey may be, do not bear on the suUecU Instead 
of a simple train of natural ideas, suggested by the sublime character of the 
philosopher,— here, our associations are diverted into other channels, uncon- 
nected with him or his discoveries, and with the revolution they produced 
in science. The name merely inscribed, ** Dryden," on a slab; or the aim- 
l^e ejaculation, *' O rare Ben Johnson ! T' .are sufficient to awaken a reve- 
rie, crowded with recollections that supply what the labour of the sculptor, 
in the other instance has only dettroyea. 

As the aim of the monumental sculptor must be to quicken the specta- 
tor's imagtnatk)n ; a power independent of the technicalities of bis art, and 
the laws of design which direct them, is requisite. 

"•Tboagfa taste, though geoins UeM 

** To Mnie difine excess— 

there yet remains ** something to inspire the whole,*' and reach our prepos* 
sessions; and here we are led to enquire in what that power consists. We 
doubt whether we shall succeed in describing the delicate process by which 
the artist communicates his imoression to other minds. We may not specie 
fy it accurately, but it depenos less on the trite amplification of common 
place, than on withholding a portion of an idea, which is generally better 
sujppUed by the spectator^ imagination. It seems to be a power in the 
artbt's mind of condensing what is essential in a design — an abstrac- 
tion belonging to geniuiL and never very safe or clear in feebler hands, its 
imitation tending to affectation and obscurity. Simple nature supplies, 
through the ordinary course of our associations, this indirect mode of in- 
teresting the feelings, and conjures up those ideas which owe their oiigin, 
as we have said, in some measure to ourselves; but the secret spring whose 
vibrations they obey, and which thrills throueh our bosom, is always held 
by a master hand. At his bidding, some characteristic of the object we 
would cherish, comes forth. By his enchantment, a bint, an allusion, swells 
upon us, far more impressive and touching, than those laborious efforts do 
those tame expositions, which would help the mind of the spectator with 
officious stupidity. There is a brevity and force displayed by this method, 
which can he expanded into a thousand beautiful and tender images, which 
sweetens the remembrance of our sorrow, by reviving recollections of many 
interesting individual traits on which we more fondly or more proudly 
dwell. To touch the feelings alone may belong to a class of sculptors, as 
it belongs to a class of writers; but there are other than pathetic effects to 
be produced, of a deeper, or of a loftier nature, which come within the 
province of this art^>a poetical and a moral aim, requiring judgment and 
imagination, as well as feeling and taste. The general want of propriety, 
BO much complained of as the reigning defect in monuments, shows a 
total want of judgment, which would never suffer those imbecile attempts, 
whatever exuberance of fancy they may display in Episodes and CapriccioSf 
to usurp its place, and become its reproach : for sound taste is only judgr 
ment exercised in discriminating or appropriating what is best in the fine 
arts, and it would never admit embellishments to obtrude themselves on 
the solemn occasions which they desecrate. 

In aiming at being explicit, we feel drawn towards a difficulty, from 
which it would be necessary some kind metaphysician, should extricate u«. 
In our defence, we can only say, we are credulous enough to believe in 
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ekarmSt s^d assign to iketr potency the seciet we may not discover nos 
commuDicate to the reader who will not understand na. Perhaps^ it would 
Jbe our safer plan to quit speculating on the subject, and proceed io eome 
iUostration of our meaning. 

The Greeks, who were sparing in the use of monumental sculpture, were 
nevertheless aware of this instinctive art of awaking our affections ; and 
availed themselves of it, witli their usual simplicity and elegance. We 
have met with tombs on which a marriage was frequently sculptured ia 
basso-relievo. The idea at once calls up its opposite in the mind, that 
of separating — ^the tender bond broken by the hand of death — doubly 
bitter indeed, where (hose who believed that separation must be for ever. 
A youth quenching a torch and concealing his face, was an emblem of 
Death in later times. And something resembling this is seen in the mys« 
terious composition on the Portland vase, which is thought to have been 
dedicated to funereal purposes, and to allude to there-animation of the 
soul in a future state, taught by the priests of £leusis; the torch represent 
ting the light oi the souL Thie well known picture by Pousin of Arcadiaa 
iihepherds in the midst of their happiness contemplating the inscription oa 
a companions tomb, Et in Arcadia Ego^ has been frequently noticed, 
for the moral sentiment conveyed by \U We forget the traveller who men- 
tions having seen a Swiss peasent carving on a recent tomb ; the tomb of 
liiis mistiess ; a rose-bud broken from its stalk, with these words : ^* such 
slie was r Nothing can he more forcible than the train of ideas this simple 
thought unfolds. In Gloucester Cathedral there is a significant and poet- 
seal allusion made to the loss of the head and ornament of a family by- 
having a Corinthian capital struck from its broken shaft. Such thoughts, like 
beautiful passages in writing, are best remembered — they are emphatic ima- 
gj&ry, and aid our own reflections, or resemble those memorable sayings, weU 
expressed by those who have thought, or felt, or sufiered, as we do ourselves. 
Flaxman, whose mind united more energy and retiuement, with simpli- 
city and inventive genius, than any sculptor of the age, and intro- 
duced more feeling than heretofore had been attempted, has laid down ez<^ 
amples of practice, that, if followed up by others, will establish a more 
original school than modern Europe can boast of. His illustration of the 
)x>rd*s prayer on a monument, in thought and design, is sublime in th& 
highest degree; but at present we shall confine ourselves to two subjects, 
which more immediately t)ear on our position, in a monument erected by 
a Sister to her deceased Brother, a female flings herself on a coffin, and her 
affecting story is told. The crowd arrested by this natural expression of 
grief, passing thro ugh the aisle of Westminster, confess its power, while 
on either hand are displayed cold designs and ineffectual skill which 
never move their feelings. His monument to Mrs. Tighe, tlie elegant 
author of " Psyche,'' exhibits the union of high classical taste with great 
tendeirness. The idea of death is conveyed by that lady sleeping ; while 
over her beautiful features and form, is hovering, a butterfly, which bears 
the double allusion to her own exquisite poem, and the classical idea of the 
soul passing away. Here is no copceit : the mind rather dwells on every 
image, so chaste and appropriate, in all the refined luxury of grief; and 
the whole composition is to the eye, what a plaintive* melody is, to the ear. 
Westmacott*s progress of navigation, from the lamich of a nau talus by 
iofonts, until the death of the celebrated commander, on whose tomb the 
fflustration? were placed, is another instance of felicitous choice and appli* 
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cation of subject, as is also his no less happy idea of placing: the Moses 
tfomHl the pedestal of tire statue to Addison, m W^tmiiister Abbey. 
' These are a few histances, whtch we might multiply, if our space would ^ 
admit, to shew how much is done by giving either a well conceived idea, or 
such a portion of it as will allow the spectator's mind to Ell it up, or 
suggest Its applica(tion ; but sosKght is the shread which Sustains the con- 
nection, and so readily is it broken by discordant fmagery, that imy want 
af anitv, eren between the ornaments and the subject, will tend to destroy it. 

Had the sculptor of Lord Chatham's monument proceeded no farilier 
than the principal figure, the eflTect would have been impressive. 
We gase on the efo(|uent orator, and seem to listen while we gaze! Unluc- 
kily however, we cast our eyes, downwards, on lions, standards, comu capiat 
and other superftnous appendages^— a dull, auditory — Our attention is dis- 
tracted, and the illusion vanishes. To these erabellisbments Bacon sacra- 
iced his effect. To flimsy and grotesque trophies, grouped in all the 
brawra of bombastic taste, ne resigned that unity and unbroken repose, so 
essential in a grave and imposing subject. His figure is said to have been 
plagiarised from Rubiliac*s Mercury, on the Duke of Argyle's monument. 
K is to be wished that in adopthig every thing else which is French in this 
Bonument, he hdA been equally successful ; fbr he has rendered his figure 
superior to the god of eloquence. 

FailhM portraits of inteUectually great men, are the most satisfactory 
monuments that can be raised to them. But let us now observe how in* 
conmous these may be rendered by ^e vile fashion which has prevailed 
•f changing their costume for the purpose of rendering them more majes- 
tic. It is not sufficient for the Sculptor's purpose that men were really great. 
To express this with clearness, some are undressed,* while others figure 
in dominos, to show on what he thought their greatness depended. 
Bui what a crowd of inharmonious ideas does this slight change set before 
o«r imaginations. How preposterous the attempt to dignify Samuel 
Johnson, or the philanthropic Howard, by giving them masquerading 
dresses t Who would recognise the Doctor in a Toga, or without dial pon- 
defO«s powdered wig, under which, Reynolds *' substantiated mental and 
coq»oreal strife*' — a wig too, which if decorated with a sprig of Bays, might 
stand itself a monument— like his dictionary,— of the man. No ! he must 
be classical, and be made a Roman to look arand — Then why not clap his 
loot on Boswell's neck I We have yet to learn for which of the Roman 
wiriuei it was discovered necessary to healhenise Howard. 

iiCt DO one call that nerveless and insipid fancy, too often esteemed, and 
popularly called poetry, which would better suit the design for the title page 
•f a music book, or the decoration of a lady's work box, than a monument. 
Whatever the invention of such solemn Hulness may merit, it originates in 
ininds destitute ef enthusiasm and true imagination ; it is ever more occu- 
pied rather in doing thiiigs finely, than in doing fine things. Observe 
tliose real or imaginary beings> — those females, consigning Sir John Moore 
to the tomb, most miraculously sustained, only by a laurel wreath ; unna* 
lural, inciedible, unpoetical thought — 

*' H« Isy like a wunior taking hit rest, 
" Hif msrtial chtk vxoaod him." 

^ Naval conuaaaden are particularly uafortuaace, tliey are always stiipped^'tk tka 
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SHach 18 tbe «86ociation a true poet wodd call up. — Withiaa few yarcU 
of this same moDument, at St. Paul's, stainls that of bi$ old comrade 
in anas, Sir Ralph A bbercromby, falling in the midst of his highlanders. 
The sculptor awakens the simple sentiment of his dying li)(e a soklieri and 
it stirs tbne spirits. 

Examples crowd upon us in which die n^lect or use of tlits principle 
causes either the best or the worst possible ettect, of leaving noihmgt or 
only a portion of an idea* to the imagination; we shall only liirther 
exemplify it by contrasting two of the most popular monuments we are 
acquainted with. Rubiliac*s and Chantry's — Chantrv*s is in LichBeld 
Cathedral. It consists of two child reti who were burned to death, and are 
nepresentcd sleeping in each others arms. The thought possesses nothing 
oew, but the sculptor on that account does not add others to i^ to distract 
tbe attention. One child presses a flower in its hand, '* we know not wh^ 
and caie not wherefore," but this simple addition contributes much to the 
emotion we feel in dwelling on the group — here all is left to the imagiAatioa, 
Rubiliac*s on the other hand, fills up eveVy thing, and is quite a scene. 
The monument is to Lady Nightingale, m Westminster, it leaves nothing to 
be in&rred-^Death starts from a vatUt beneath the couch on which she 
lies; the husband endeavours to avert the blow aimed at his wife* Eveqir 
one starts ai first sight at the hideous Ling of terrors — a skeleton wrapped in a 
shroud ; but, after a moment's pause, our astonishment subsides, and we mus^ 
then acknowledge we can only pardon the violation of all taste and poetrj 
in the conception, for the momentary effect it certsunly at first produces. 

Many of the ideas in Sir J. Reynolds's works would have made admira* 
ble monuments; for instance — General Elliot holding the key of the garrt* 
spn of Gibraltar, during the siege — Mrs. Bullington as St. CiceHa, attend- 
ed by a listening choir of angels — Garrick, between Tragedy and Come* 
dy, would each be expressive. There is nothing complex in these thoughti^ 
and they possess the power of awakening others as appropriate in the mind. 
When this is the case, it constitutes Uie eloquence of sculpture, and we 
have known it produce sublimity without bulk, in small terra oe/eos of 
Mtchaei Angelo's ; and the pathos of Canova*s Magdalen, at the Marquis 
Somerora*s, and Westmacott's beggar and child, have louched as many 
liearts, as Sterne's Maria. 

Before we quit the subject, we must notice a stupendous blunder, as i^ 
fairly stands in opposition to all principle. We ask, by what unheard of iiiteU 
lectual process, tne bronze statue in the Hyde-park is made, to illustrate the 
character or actions of the Duke of Wellington!. Was there nothing in his 
staying that mighty power, which, with a destroying Angel's wrath^ was 
.pouring his phials on all the Kingdoms of the earth, to afford materials 
for the sculptor, rather than the dubious means resorted to by him ? The 
statue is made of the cannon taken from the enemy ; this, the inscription 
records. Yet we have still to ask, what means tiiis strenuous colossus ^ so 
full of valour, smittingihe air for breathing in his face." It was originally 
part of a group (the horse t)eiBg removed,) that once stood on the Quirindl 
liill at IU>me. But antiquarians had never decided whether it was Castor; 
or Pollux, or Achilles, or Alexander. And ik>w it is neither Mars nor the 
Duke of Wellington. The Ladies, whose subscription raised this testimonial, 
may perhaps infbrm us why they chose a nckked figure. 

We shall not be thought to have laid unnecessary stress on the principle 
of the mind's reaction, if it is considered that all addresses to the imagi- 
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nation are only appeals to oar knowledge, and are intended to suggest 
more than meets the eye; and how much those who have kept it 
out of view, and worked on other principles, are found to fail, from a loo 
greatdependence on the flattering Rupport derived from the free distribution 
of embellishment : or how others, adhering to trivial or repulsive modes in 
previous use, have been led into those defects we have endeavoured to 
point out. In assigning what we conceive to be some of the reasons 
why sculpture has effected so tktie towards the great end for which 
it is employed, we have rashly exposed ourselves to censure, having pre- 
sumptuously condemned monuments in high repute. But as the grottml 
of our preference must ever be the deep interest such works can create, 
whenever they do not create such interest ; we are forced to disapprove of 
many not deficient in merit in other respects. We need scarcely be 
-anxious to coincide exactly with tlie wayward opinion of the public oa 
natters of taste; whieh can be so much infinenced by circumstances, that 
matly lessen oar respect for it, as a crfterion of merit. It will sink or rise 
m pr6portion to the im|)ortance of a name, or the price given for a work, 
ana as the public have generally ptnd dearly enough for some of their monu- 
ments, they may be *^ possessed beyond the nmses pcmzting,'' while we are 
growing most provoknigly fastidious, never thinking the object of their ad- 
miration, can a£R>rd tbem any gratification when totally uniit to excite 
emotion ra us. However they have their way of enjoying these things. The 
citizen's wife who wept through every sceneof the Beggar's Opera, because 
the paid her money to see a Tragedy^ could perceive no reason for 
lauening with the rest of the audience, at what was downright comical, 
having such good reason to cry. 

If mstances of bad taste are so numerous^ as to prevail over good, it 
is the very evil we wish to p6int out, and for which, if possible, we would 
suggest a remedy ; and the most obvioos one is that of employing compe- 
tent artists* It cannot be inferred from what we have said, that every 
worker of marble, or vender of tomb-stoues, is capable of undertaking a 
monument. It is fortunate for an age, when it possesses, like the present, 
men who can revive a good taste in design. But there are other causes, than 
those we have dwelt upon, whose operation is continually counteracting the 
weight of their abilities on the public — which do not however belong to our 
enquiry. 

When we observe an art so honourable and so noble rn its pursuit, whose 

Productions afford so intellectual and rational a delight, whose exercise 
emands the utmost stretch of the most powerful geniuses who can engage 
in it. When we see that art perverted in its use^ which was ever employed 
only on the representation of what was perfect, lovely, or impressive, sink 
and degenerate, from causes easily to be avoided ; shall we not lift our 
feeble voice against tliose evils which tend to lower its influence ? Is it pos- 
sible rather to abstain, when we perceive memory afibrding a substitute for 
imitation, fancy taking place of nature, and the technicalities of art sup- 
planting truth, imagination, and sentiment. The frivolous, the pretty, and 
the strUcing, obtaining a currency — ^where strength of thought, the beau- 
tiful in design and composition, harmony of parts, and all those other par- 
ticulars, which cottsdtnte excellence, are wantmg, without being missed. 
Seeing such glaring faults, should we, from delicacy, suspend our observa- 
tions, and this out of mere respect for private monuments ? Surely not. 
Private mottumeott are pubKc works^ and no one holds a dispensatioix 
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which should exempt from tnerited censure those who faaml down to pos- 
terity examples of bad taste, to be the derision of another age. Nor ought 
Ihe terrors of any church prevent us from condemning the i ntioduction of 
monuments into the body of the sanctuary, which have the indecent effect 
of putting us out of countenance when there. 

We cannot conclude this subject, without adding a few genertd remarks 
upon what we conceive ought to be the prevailing sentiment in monuments. 
Here we shall prefer quoting the opinion of the first sculptor of any age, speak« 
ing of Basso-relievos,* he says : *' It has already been shewn, that Basso- 
^* relievo, from the earliest ages, was used as representative writing ; and the 
*^ rig^t and only good purposes to which writmg, as well as speaking, can^ 
** be applied, is to honor Ood^ and to recommend and disseminate what-^ 
** ever is virtuous in public or private,, and useful among men. Thus v^ 
** Basso-relievo employed in the best ages by the ancients,, accocding to 
** their several systems of theology, philosophy, and. ethics; and thus only 
^* it should be employed ; for when it is applied to other purposes, it is 
** deviating ftom Uie original intention — ceases to be useful, and must en-> 
** gage the artist in the representatioa of persons and things, below that 
'^ standard at which he should constantly aim." Expression, if just, is so 
universally felt^ that had the sculptor the power of applvinsit to his 
story no. other art could reach the heart more readily. And were our 
minds brought by education or habit, to dwell on sensible images, as it 
dwells and meditates on the words and imagery of the poet, the sculptor's 
more direct means of impressing the heart, would have theadvantage over 
the poets. It might appear obvious, then, while monumental sculpture derives 
from expression its fundamental elementary principles and power, tibat so 
'e£ficacious an agent in awakening the deepest interest, and conveying all 
the energy of feeling, must be likewise invested vrith a capability in 
the use of such mesnA of answering a moral end, when directed 
with that view^-and it does. But this moral or religious aim has beea 
sneered at in the Arts.t Painting and Sculpture, neither of them possess* 
ing the logical power of words to carry conviction with them, so neces* 
'sary, it is said, to a mofal purpose; such attempts have led their authors into 
ft ridiculousextreme. To whatever excess the good intention of some may have 
carried them, the neglect of all moral purpose in monuments, has rendered 
them the most senseless and vapid performances in the art. We would crown 
with divine honors the arttst,^who caaby his spells invest his work with that 
.solemn tone that best befits them, and which diffuses its influence over the 
mind of the spectator. If it cannot be called a moral or a religious impres- 
sion ^ it is in unison with both — if it is not calculated to instruct, or is not 
attended with any extraordinary edification, at least while we contemplate 
such a tomb, we turn our backs upon the world. If from our visit we do 
not bring away new ideas, better and stronger resolutions, at least while 
we stood before it, a mental intercourse was sustained between us, and the 
remote object of our thoughts, that hallowed the spot, as though the admo* 
nitory spirit of an angel had been there, and although the art cannot re- 
new a spring-time in the mind of thelivine — although it restore not the blos- 
soms that were shed, nor the flower to Uiem with whom it faded, yet over 
the memory, the chilling waste where it bloomed and delighted, it may 
cast a momentary and consoling fragrance. 

* FbuoMii. t Ediaborgh Review, Nq>. 3f , jk 3fa 

▼ V 
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U Mgbl be deemed iavidioas to Miimadrert on recent works of art in' 
thk City, which mutt draw public attention towards what should 
femain unnoticed — but native Artists are entitled to the protection of i, 
local publication like this; and it requires some forbearance to withhold 
our remarics on certain works, or to resist the impulse they excite to ridi* 
cule them and their authors : bat this is not the species of defence we 
would choose to set up, for the character of native talent ; and we shrink' 
from the task — It is sufficient for the public to know that the designs for 
such performances, were furnished by men who cannot rank above stone 
masons — and the Ck>mmittee of taste who sat puzzling themselves on 
their inscripUons, we must do them the justice to say nev^ bestowed a 
thouffht on the desings. But we embrace the opportunity this journal 
aflbrds, to notice one work which lately came under our observaUon, and 
we do so the more cheerfully as the designs merit the highest praise, and ftJl 
exactly within our views in this article. The projector of the work was a 
well known ArdiMtect of eminent taste— The diesigns which were to have 
embraced a comprehensive subject, were furnished by a young artist, 
whose merits are nether sufficiently known, nor appreciated; and may 
possibly be seen in the office of the gentleman who had discernment and 
liberality enough to employ him. For reasons, with which we are unacquaint- 
ed, however, the sketches and models were not used* We shall nieverthe- 
less describe the monument, not as it is, but as it was intended to be. It 
was to comprise but one sentiment; and its propriety and fitness w31, we 
think, be at once felt. The subject in the artist's mind, was the victory and 
final triumph over Death, accomplished by the sacrifice on the Cron. This 
emblem of man's redemption, the Cross, vras to have surmounted the whole, 
and four fibres kneeling at the angles, in adoration, pointed this out as it& 
consummation; Four tablets, in basso relievo, were to have represented the 
mortal conflict. The first ^hibited, tlie interment of a youth, which 
abounds with beautiful feeling; this is Death, the ^*last enemytobedestrc^- 
ed.^ The second tablet represents the sounding of the Archangels trump— the 
change to imnK>rtality. — The resurrection is the third — the victory achiev^, 
and Angels bearing that youth through tiie air, to his everlasthig restl 
In this tablet a liberty is taken not destitute of ingenuity, though perhapa 
not strictly to be defended — the face is yet covert with the shroud. But 
in the fourth table, when he is presented before the dirone, while his aneelic 
bearers shrink back, veiline their faces from the insufferable brightness orthe 
AUnighty'sglory— theyouth ( as we are taught to believe ) enjoys the fer highA 
privilege^ promised to man alone hereafter, and views that presence <<face to 
face." This last conception, for boldness and for beauty of design, is worthy 
of the sublime powers of Flaxman. — Here we have a single idea pervading, 
and comprehending the minor parts; which, by thenr beautiful adaptation, 
sustain and elucidate the whole. 
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To the Editor, ^c 

Sift, 

The writer of the following descriptive sketches, is now in a dis- 
tant part of the globe ; led along by that mania for travelling, which hurried 
her from this country, at the early age of sixteen. On her second depar- 
ture, last August, she committed to my care a bundle of papers, with a 
request that they should not be opened until she was far from the land of 
potatoes ; and at the same time, with a permission to treat them as I felt 
disposed^ on examining their contents. You will perceive, Mr. Editor, 
fliat I have availed myself of this license, by giving publicity, through your 
medium, to some of my friend's wanderings through the most remarluible 
districts of ** Switzerland and Italy." 

In the simple journal given, your readers must not expect to find any 
admixture of foreiscn politics, or erudite remark,rT-my friend is neither a 
politician nor a blue-stocking ; in eood truth* nothing more, than an un- 
biassed, unaffected narrator of all m^i struck her, in her joumeyings, as 
remarkable in nature. With this proem, I commit to the public taste, the 
following sketches; and if that taste be not fastidious enough, to reject a 
simple detail of truth ; in humble gratitude for the disposition which dic- 
tated its approval, 1 shall, in all likelihood, favour my readers, in some future 
number, with copious extracts from my friend's journal« wbil^ sojourning 
among the rat-tailed and the $phynx-jaced (ndians. 

r • »V. M. 



CONTINENTAL SKETCHES.— No. L 
GENEVA, ETC. 

Geneva, the capital of a Swiss Canton, and one of the chief towns in 
Switzerland, has long been renowned for its positbn in one of the roost 
beautiful situations in Europe, which, in conjunction with the surrounding 
^icenexy, — with its poetical history, ^ind literary fame^ — renders it one of the 
most mteresting dries in the world. The tall houses towering above the 
walls, and encompassed by the verdure of the glacis, give to the distant 
prospect the apoearanee of an assemblage of country seats, surrounded 
with gardens and lawns. But it must ever remain a subject of regret and 
wonder, that a citj so charmingly situated, and presenting, from the 
distance, so splendid an appearance, does not in reality possess any of the 
advantages or a well built town, as the traveller will oe convinced on a 
nearer observarion; for, on entering it, the streets are found excessively 
narrow, the principal one encumbered with a row of shops on either skle, 
between the road and a sheltered foot- way, and some of the buildings pro- 
jecting so much at top, that you might fancy there was imminent danger ia 
passing beneath ; however, the upper town contains many elegant Ikhims ; 
and there are some publit buildings of notCi among which the most remarka- 

T v2 
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Ue are tbe Cathedral; the College; the Public library, which was founded at 
the Reformation, and contain! nearly 50»000 volumes; the Hotpttal, for- 
merly a Mooaitery; the Theatre; and the Arsenal. The city is supplied 
with water from the Rhone, by a machine, which raises it to the he%nt of 
100 feet Few respectable people reside in the town, all having del$itlul 
Catmagnes on the borders of the lake, or m the pretty villages which sur- 
jTOund it The one which we bhabited, in 1824, was called ^e Deliett. 
It, at one period, belonged to Voltaire, and the Theatre attached to it, 
where many of his plays had once been performed, was then turned into a 
billiard room. It is delightfully situated, about a mile from Geneva, and 
presents a magnificent view of that fine amphitheatre of mountains, consistme 
of the Mde, Mont Salievo, L'Aneuille, D'Argentiere, Mont Buet, and 
the snow-capped points of Mont Blanc, which are just visible above the 
Saleve. Often, on a fine summer's evening, when nature was steeped in 
sweet repose, have I sat on the terrace, watching these points, as the setting 
sun shed upon them his rose-colored beams, lingered for a few short moments, 
as if fearful of honoring them too far bv a longer stay, and then suddenly 
disappeared — ^forcibly reminding me, as (looked upon the pale grey mass he 
left behind, of the momentous transition from life to death I At a short 
distance from ** les Delices" you have a good view of the junction of the 
Arve with the Rhone. It is well known that these two rivers, the former, 
being excessively muddy, and the latter remarkably clear, roll side by side 
for some distance, without intermixing their waters, though in reality, the. 
one has no reason to boast of its superior purity, as on its entrance into 
the lake, it bears evident marks of aescension from its pristine unsullied 
state, and pf inglorious commixture with the impurities of its channel. 
During our sojourn at Geneva, we visited several collections of natural 
history, which belong to private individuals ; the principal are those of De 
Luc, and Laussure, the son of the celebrated Nareller ; they are shewn to 
strangers with great readiness. We must here observe, that though Gene- 
va is generally considered as in the Pays de Nauel^ it is, more correctly 
speaking, the centre of a small republic of the same name, which, by the 
late treaties, was augmented to an area of 120 square miles. The religion 
is the reformed, but as is the case in all the Protestant cantons of Switzer- 
land, dancing and festivities are the general employments of the Sabbath. 
We remained in the vicinitv of this city, near four months, and during that 
period, made some delightful excursions ; one of which was to the sum- 
mit of M(mt Saleve. From this mountain the coup dail is so admirable, 
that we would recommend all travellers to make a point of ascending it 

It was on the dOth of June, 18^6, that we again visited Geneva. We 
had passed two years in Italy, but our taste, far from being satisfied with 
its beautiful scenery, had acquired a still keener relish for the enjoyments 
of nature, in all her works. We spent a fortnight at the " Hotel de la 
Contonne" and the friend we expected to join us in our projected excur- 
sion to Chamouni, not arriving, we determined to set out without him, and 
accordingly made the necessary preparations. 

July 7, 1826. — At four o'clock in the morning, we commenced our tour, 
vrith such expectations, that Moot Blanc alone could answer them. 
The morning was fine, and, for some distance, we proceeded along the edge 
of the lake. At the village of Coligny we quitted the Pays de Naul, and 
entered Savoy, a Catholic territory, under the dominion of the King of 
Sardinia, (Carlo Jelice.) It was not long before the scenery of the Alps 
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began to open npoh us. On our right the Arve was seen wki4ing through 
a luxurious valley, while rocks and precipices closed in our roaid* on either 
aide, with terrific grandeur. The scenery is beautiful, as far as^ Bonneville, 
whm we stop! for a short time, to breakfast; it is a beautifnlly siUtfated 
village^ and commands a fine view of the Arve, as it winds through ihe valley. 
Soon after leaving this place, we entered a narrow defile, wluch is named 
the Portal of the Alps; but unfortunately, our prospect was impeded -by 
<Mie of those nisty showers, which are so common in this mountainous dis- 
trict; however, we consol^ ourselves, by agreeing, that travellers, ^like 
sailors,'^ were bom for all weatliers, — but in this instance, fortune proved 
kind, for in a short time, the sky cleared, and aAer passing the village of 
Sigmiff the mountains closed fearfully around us, and Splayed their 
terrific ruggedness to the highest advantage; the roaring Arve has fi>und 
a passage among these ravines, iand as we marked it foaming and workia^i^ 
its difficult way through opponng rocks and giant precipices, that all 
powerful ambition, which urged forward two of the greatest men of ancient 
and modem times, through similar difliculties, was forcibly pictured to our 
imaginations ; even in this secluded spot, man hath found himself a home ; 
for at a turn of the road we came in siglu of the romantic village of €Use^ 
€iBclosed on either side with rocky ramparts, aad, in our idea, equally shel« 
. leced from storms and sunbeams. In a short time we entered the second 
Poital of the AlD6,and having passed through many romantic scenes, and en- 
joyed many eucnanting *^ points de vuCf* we came in si^t of the village of 
Maglau, embosomed in fir trees, and situated in a sequestered vale. I will 
not attempt to give a description of Swiss scenery; those who have 
wandered through this lovely region know what it is ; those who have not 
been so fortunate, can never form an idea of it, — no picture can exhibit — no 
poetry can describe, its thousand beautieSi without falling far siwt of 
Ihe reality — 

, 1 * * Who cm paint fihe Nature ?•— 

Can Imagination hoaf t, aaucUt her gay creafioa^ 

Hues]ik0her*il" 

On our arrival at SdUncke^ we had a momentary view of Mont Blanc; 
bat it was again covered with clouds, and we watched in vain for another 
glimpse of its majestic summit. Here we were detained an hour ; for, as the 
vehicles which were appoint^ to convey us, had not been used for some 
years, they required many alterations, before they could be put in motion. 
These conveyances, called *^ chars a banesy' have a seat on one side, which 
takes two or three persons, whose feet rest on a ewtnging board, that 
almost touches the ground; tiaty resemble our outside jaunting cars, 
except that the former have the seat on one side only, and are drawn by 
two horses, one before the other, as the narrowness of the road does not 
admit of their travelling abreast* The weather threatening rain, we were 
kindly accommodated with a piece of canvass, ftdl of holes^ to slicher our 
knees. Thus eauipped, we proceeded along a path, (for it cannot be termed 
a road) cut in the side of the mountain ; while the river Arve, which is here 
scarcely more than a mountain torrent, rolled at our feet. It was not 
fong before we crossed this stream, and, rapidly ascendmg a very steep hill, 
came in sight of the small lake of Chede^ which is celebrated for the 
purity of its waters. It is encompassed by a small wood of young oaks, 
whichy bending over ito glassy surface^ seem ' to point to other slues b^ond ;* 
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we tasted its water, wfakh is really excelteiit. After kaTiof this, the path 
beeoases niioh more dangerous, for io parts there are, on each side, pre- 
ctpioes of tremendous depih, while the road is scarcely wide enough to 
aaoNtof the traveller passing with security. The mountains are, in gene* 
.ml» partly covered with verdure; and the wild cherry 9 of which the '* kink 
wa$$er** is made, oiers a delicious refreshment to the weaned passenger ; 
the way was indeed rather perilous, for, in some narts, the ascent was so 
steep, that the guides were obliged to support the coair from behind, to pre- 
vent its rolling down the hill. However, we samottnted these difficulties, 
without any <Hsasler, and, after passing through the prettily sitiiaied village 
of Servos, at last beheld the far famed vale of ** Chamooni,^ a perfect pic- 
ture of peace and happiness, in the midst of a wilderness^ The first object 
that altraets the eye, is the glacier of fioisson, supposed to be the high- 
^ in Swiiierland. At first sight it appeared rather small, but as we ad* 
▼sncad, it increased upon vs^ in all its grandeur. The ravine, down which it 
appeared to rush, next opened on our view ; and as we passed close by its 
base, its terrific aiagnitude struck us with awe and admiradon. It is an 
•xtriM>rdinary circninstance, that this valley^ only one day's journey from 
Geneva, should not have been discovered until the last century. In fact, 
imttl explored by Pooocke« it was as Uule known as the interior of Africa, 
Mr. Windham and Dr. Picard, were among the first that examined it. In 
their journey through Savoy« Ibey were informed, by coun^ people, that a 
valley lay in this direction ; they accordingly determined ie viut it, and ex« 
pected to encounter great danger and difficulty in this undertaking ; the 
account of their preparations is very amusing. I shall not attempt to des^ 
cribe my feelings as a nearer view made me better acauainted with the 
numberlett beauties of this secluded spot As 1 said bek>re, I place but 
little fttith in description; but if any can approach reality, it mies/ be that 
from the pen of the immortal Byron.- I n€«d not apologise tor mv readers 
for giving them the followmg sublime stanz»— if words cem a<{equately 
paint the sublimity of nature — Byron's wiU<~ 

Above Bie are tlie Alpi, 

The pelaees of mature, whoee vast waUt 

Usfve ptaaaded, Wolooda, the&r eaoiry acalpe, 

And tbran'd eternity in icj halle t "' 

Of cold sublimity, where forms and falls 

The avalanche, — the thunderbolt of snow; 

AU that eipaad the spirit, yet appals, 

Oather Sioand the SMMaits, astosheir« 
" How earth may ptevoe to heav'n,— yet leare vain man bdow t 
July 7iL— -The morning was remarkably fine, — I awoke at four and 
wept to the window, the view from which was truly sublime and magni- 
ficent. Mont Blane was without a cloud-^the sun slione full on its snowy 
robe of dazzling whiteness, while it rose above us to. the amazing height 
of 13,000, feet 60 grand and imposing a sight / never witnessed, and 
few, 1 believe, have. In this region/ as in general, some portion of the 
nH>untain Is completely obscured by mist and clouds, which takes away in 
a great measure, from the sublime effect the Alpjne monarch bears, when 
viewed^ as by iis, in all his unclouded majesty— 
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** Moot Bianc is the mensrch of motmtainfl, 
They crowned Um long ago 
On a throne of rocks, with a robe of cIoucU 
And a diadem of snow. 
Around hit waist . 
• Are fiNPests braced 
' The ataJanche ia hin htod ; 
Yete'ieitfall, 
That thundeiing ball. 
Mast wait for my command," 

My readers must remember these beautiful lines as the speech of the moun« 
tain spirit in •• Manfred," that powerful creation of, Byron's muae. We 
rose at eight, and the scene we so much admired a few hours before^ had 
totally vanished ; for the darkest clouds intercepted our view in every di- 
rection. We were compelled to spend the day in the lower regions, as the 
weather admitted not or our ascending the Mont Anvert. The valley was 
90 tntensely cold, that we were forced to have a fire, though July is one of 
the hottest months in this country. In the course of our rambles, we visit- 
ed the cascade '* de$ Pelerius\'' and so it may well be named, if you con- 
aider the penance endured on the road which conducts to it. The trunk of 
a tree thrown across, forms the only bridge over the roaring torrent we had 
to pass on our wa^ ; and instead of walking through verdant meadows, we 
bad to traverse in immense forests of pine, the numerous branches of 
which almost excluded the light of day. A guide is an indispensable re* 
quisite in this savage region, and, vfith the assistance of ours, who helped us 
over the torrents, we at lenght arrived at the cascade. Its beautv consists 
in its picturesque situation. It issues from the rock in the form of a wheeU 
and, aashing along its rocky bed, precipitates itself into the Averon^ which 
rolls at the bottom of the valley. 

/tt/y Sth — We left the hotel at nme o'clock, attended by three guides and 
two mules. We first directed our steps to (he source of the ** Averon" 
the road closely resembled the one we had pistssed the preceding evening; 
at one time we crossed torrents ; at another, stepped on slippery stones and 
rotten planks, which cracked and tumbled with our weight; then, continued 
along a narrow path, crossed by the roots of the firs that grew on either 
aide, contrasting their dark and dismal foliage with the dazzling whiteness of 
the opposite glacier. As we approached the valley, the guide pointed out 
to us the source of the '* Averon^ which, in the height of summer, presents 
one of the most striking ieatores of this wonderous scene. It issues from 
the foot of the glacier, and, at that periodi the ice above it was dissolved, 
till an arch of 150 feet span was formed, from beneath which, in dark and 
sullen majesty, the torrent is seen to immerge. It then continues its impe - 
tuoos course along the valley, and about half a mile from its source 
loses itself in Hb^Arve. On the Sth of August, 1797, a Monsieur Marstz^ 
of Geneva, visited this spot, accompanied by his son and nephew ; they 
insisted on going under tne cavities of ice, from which the torrent issues ; 
and here the elder ilfare^r most imprudently discharged a pistol: before 
they could escape, a tremendous mass of ice fell, and hurried the three be- 
neath iu fragments. They were with difficulty dug out, and it was then 
perceived, with horror, that Monsieur s leg was broken, his son killed, and 
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h'n nephew dreadfully inangled. Thi» catastrophe was hanflv iDore than 
thev might have expected, when we ccwisider this well-known (act, that the 
falhng oir an awilanche^ is often the effect of a word — nay» efen a breath. 
It IS a eireiimstance worthy of remark, that the reflection of the snn from 
the ice is so favourable to vegetation, that the finest flowers and strawber- 
ries are generally found at the foot of the glaciers^ — so near, that yon may 
gather the fruit with one hand, while the snow is touched with the other. 
The day promising to be favourable, we determined to employ it in an ex- 
cursion up Mont Arvert^ to the relation of which I shall dedicate a few 
9^S^ 

STANZAS. 

Toot littto blosiom— >U)iiefy cliil^ 
I foond tb«e on » eheeriett wild» 
Wlicre ne^er another flowiet fmit*d, 
Tba' sammer lent her ereniog wM, 

And toft the lepbyr blew* 
Flow meekly peeps thy rosy head. 
Above thy bleak and barren bed; 
HVhere eeeaM aa ne*er the heaven had thed^ 

One tear of pkytng dew. 

Sad queen of the bbak KoaBtdn^a tide, 
Thoo bloomett in aoDtary pride; 
A mate, a brother e'er denied 
lliy widowed empire to divide. 

And sooth thy exiled dooBb 
Thy court no handmaid to attend. 
No courtierat thy took to bend, 
lake other menarchi — not a friend 

To share thy joy or gtooou 

In vain denies the niggard year, 
Oht stepdame^ruelty I to cheer, 
V^ith other bloooM this desert drear,. 
Thou mak*st a little sammer here,— > 

A summer aU thy own. 
But ah I I mark thy clonng eyor 
Fate whispers that eVe mom en higb 
SbaJllight the chMnbeiB oftbe sky. 

Thy piide must all be Sown. 

Then when thy fianelf dwelUog place. 
No- more one lingering bud shall grace; 
In vain these eyes shall seek to trace 
One gem of all the iow'ry race. 

Where onee thy beauty smiled; 
How like that lone deserted bed» 
This heart, when hope lies withered. 
And joy's hwt, fairest bkMMms Sed, 

Hare left a flowerless wild. 
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Then was a daaiBiBg ataio upon Hie page 
Of this man's life. His naaie, were't not for this. 
Might l^ng be preciously embalm'd within 
Themeni'iiesof thepeqplc; hot, alas! 
Heedless, lecUeflB d his own fine, be fefl 
From the high places • • • • 
The laorel blighted on his pallid brow. 

Th€ Bard. 



Rig^t still is all thy rhyming glee i 
Struck mute, who wont to be so firee; 
Yet^ yet shall I, on bended knee 
(Faithful Achates) 
Prink to thy amorous memoiy , 

Fine offering that is. 

Bit own EUgi^ 



We have do apologv to offer for the want of method or regularity m 
iheae Notes and Sketches. Like the Dean, who directed that his man- 
sion should be built from the roof to what is g^enerally denominated the 
foundation, we have commenced with the very apex, thefacilUme princept 
of Irish poets, and^ by retrograde movements, promise ourselves the infinite 
gratification of running through the rank and file of Irish minstrels, from 
the poet of all circles^ and the idol of his own» down to Amhergin, the 
venerable Laureate of the never to be forgotten Milesian colonists. 
Whatever may be the worth or worthlessness of th^ crops pi^uced from 
those by-fields of relaxation, now under our cultivation, this alone will we 
contend for — the exclusive privilege and undisturbed right of following no 
other mode or manner of cultivation than oar own. We love freedom 
in the most unlimited sense, and wedded to old habits, uplift our voice 
against such a statute of limitations. Here in the prap^lc^um of our 
lsu)ours, voluntarily and disinterestedly entered upon, have we reasoned wit Ji 
ourselves, as to the propriety of relinquishing the further prosecuticm o^ 
these sketches, and abandoning them as inania verha^ and come with 
Jolm Wesley, to this sapient and miportant conclusion,-«*important so liur as 
it vitally concerns the best interests of the literary world, and sapient 
inasmuch as it may tend to the enlightening of mankind, — that nothing was 
or can be published, from whidi some portion of good may not be ex- 
tracted. Then bear with us, while these corona feraleB are being scat- 
tered upon the graves of the illustrious dead, in all sincerity of admiration 
and reverence of departed worth and senius. However incompetent they 
may appear as the niedium of communicating the depth or intensity of the 
writers feelingSi if they but serve to waken, even for some transitory mo- 
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ments, a livelier recollecUon of those who should be dear to us all, we 
•hall not consider our time and leisure as absolutely mispent* 

In the midst of Uie political convulsion that shook the nation to its 
very centre for the last five or six centuries ; and whilst the clouds swept in 
stormy and continuous succession over the face of the political heaven, the 
rude and mountain homes of our peasantry, and the comparatively happy 
and independent firesides of the middle classes, sent forth on the UU 
lowy waves of life — men, who despite the dark and disastrous aspect 
of all around them, and the stem, searching, and but too frequently heart- 
breaking realities of the world, drank, eagerly and long, at the living 
founts of inspiration, and worshipped with a genuine and truly bardic 
devotion, the divinity of ^ Delphi^s long desert^ shrine,' until their ge- 
nius shed upon those troubled and shadowv times, a lustrous and 
unfading brilliancy, that served to mitigate, if it did not redeem, the 
mental and political eclipse that darkened fea^ully over the land« Thus 
while the stormy hurricane was in full sweep, collecting and concen- 
trating in its pestiferous current, the worst and vilest passions of human 
nature; and the mcJaria of party feelings and national prejudices, sent out 
its hot and unwholesome breath on every wind of heaven, until the moral 
atmosphere became saturated with cQptagioq ; some devoted follower of the 
Nine, upon whose infant soul the dews of Castalie bad been lavishly 
poured, arose, and elevating himself by the overpowering strength of native 
gem'us to the high places of fame, tided up, in some measure, the nation 
itself, from the filA and feculence in which it had wallowed for centuries. 
And if there was one who appeared on the highways of fame, with 
more splendid promise than another, of arriving at the temple of the divi- 
nity, or with more peculiar aptitude for maintaining himself in the distin- 
guished station which would there await him, garlanded with the shining 
circlet of immortality, and surrounded by the cordial and balmy atmos- 
phere of a nation's good will and admiraUon, it was the gifted, but unfor- 
tunate subject of the present sketch. 

On his first appearance in Dublin, he immediately became the wonder, 
and won the s;olden opinions of all classes. Fancy for amoment, a pale, squa- 
lid, and absolutely infantine boy, wearing the index of poverty and wretch- 
edness on iiis brow, his countenance alone somewhat relieved by the eye, 
whose glance of shrewd and piercing intelligence presented no unfavoura- 
ble indication of the soul within. The best mode that could be adopted 
to represent his costume faithfully, would be by negatives; innocent of the 
luxury of either shirt, waistcoat, or stockings, and a pair of inexpressibles 
that seemed upon his diminutive limbs of patagonian dimensions — the 
•uperfkiity of coat equally discernible — his feet seeking refuge and shelter, 
but in vain, in the magnitude and liberality of shoes that might have possi- 
bly belonged to the Irish giant, or the great Boru, so large and antique 
was the figure they cut Thus came before the public, a literary volunteer, 
who had translated the greater portion of Horace, and feasted on the 
honied pages of Anacreon. Pre-eminently endowed by nature and edu- 
cation, his intellectual acquirements would have eventually raised him to 
a rank in literature, to which none of bis predecessors had ever attained, 
were it not ibr the sottish propensities and pernicious habits early imbibed 
from parental example, that circled, with too tenacious grasp, around the 
infantile poet, whose disposition or firmness of reisolve proved no^t sufficient- 
ly herculean, for the prudential and salutary atchievment of crushing, and 
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for erer, the viperous phalanx. Accordingly they grew with his growth and 
0trengthened with his strength. With a head filled with Greek and Latin, 
and divine inspiration, and a heart already throbbing high for all that a 
world and a world's fame could bestow on a young and Rented aspirant, 
he rushed at once into the mazes of the metropolis. In the higher circles 
of society, to which a knowledge of his precocious abilities had given him 
ready access, he found himself unlike idl around, awkward, embarrassed, 
and perfectly out of his element. For such coteries the education of a vil- 
lage academy had not properly trained him, and, consequently, he never 
felt himself at home, save where the low, the mean, the dissolute, and the 
abandoned were met toother in close conclave, for the purposes of noisy 
and intoxicating caroussu. In the embellishment of his person nature did 
not seem to be quite so prodigal, as in that of his mind. With the melan- 
choly expression of his features, and an eye in which shone ^Might from 
heaven," he had a manner that was at once stupid and negligent in the ex- 
treme. But at the ta.ble, and in the midst of the circle of his boon com* 
jpanions, assembled ^* to tipple off the fortnight's care," through life apparent-* 
ly the paramount object of his ambition, his eye sparkled, his countenance 
lit up; the jest, the bon-mot, and the song flowed successively from his lips, 
and he reigned, until morning, die ' Prince of iovial fellows.' From what 
grade in society they had been gathered together, he cared not; the low, 
the mean, and the vulgar, all who could be convened from the bye-lanes 
and the attics of the metropolis, constituted the society in which his spirit 
found itself perfectly at rest ; and then, and only then, rushed out in full 
and undisguised merriment, reveling in a coarse but spontaneous wit. 
Thus the notoriety and eclat that attended him on his entering the gay« 
and, to him, strange and intoxicating life of the Iiish Capitol, were delicious, 
yet destructive draughts, 

''too sedodng— dangerously dear/ 
like the sweet but deleterious waters of ^hat fount of old, which gave 
a slow but inevitable death* The prodigality of nature, it might have 
been supposed, would have derived considerable aid from the years 
of application and study passed under the patronage of that liberal en- 
courager of native talent, the Countess of Moira, and that his very child- 
hood begun with such golden promise would have soon attained a sur- 
passing celebrity amongst the great, the noble, and the high-giiled of the 
land; but such was the force of the pernicious passions to which he had 
surrendered himself a willing slave, that those hours which should have 
been spent in the acquisition of useful knowledge, and the cultivation of 
those talents, with which he was so bountifully gifted, were wasted away 
in the indulgence of low desires and vicious pursuits. We have his own 
acknowledgement that bis 

* » KtUespan 

Waa^Mot 'twixt poetiy and ale liooae 
Twist quiU and can.' 
The weaver, the tailor, the piper, and the parish clerk of Killeigh, were his 
favourite companions; and as a reward for their society, he has bestowed 
upon them a sort of drunken immortality, in rhymes not very creditable to 
any of the parties. Blessed with the presence of these gentle topers, and 
with such facilities as enabled him to 

* Bathe the deUghted quite in ale. 

Lie wedged in fiery muga, exhale 
w w2 
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Tbo qaBlneewe «ff pipes and imI 

At good M Mges ; 
Floatiiig tiie dell and his long Uil 

In SBokypegesb' 

ke regarded as of litUe comequeneebow finieand opportanity paned a:wa7 
never to retom, and forgot, in theddiriim of the moment, the admooiikma 
alike of the world — his patroneM-^^^tnd hi» own heart. Again and aeain 
were exertions made to bnns him forward in an honourable manner bciore 
the poblic eye, but his eril star seemed to culminate with most baneful 
influence, blighting every &ir prospect that opened upon him. Under the 
auspices of a respectable gentleman, one of his eariiest patrons, and at his 
sole expence, a volume of his poems wae selected and printed, to whidi 
that gentleman prefixed a very flattering advertisement, introducing the 
little poet in the most favourable way. He had not even yet attained h» 
thirteenth year. As a perusal of the introduction to tins volumei Buol 
afford gratification, we subjoin a copy— 

" Oft has my Mass, to jojeos scenes onkBOWS^ 

Forc'd tbroosh all dangeiff, lielp*d bj Ckxl tlaoM } 

Oft IMS slw WUi'd In tean the dolelal tee. 

Yet waited patient tot the will divine 

Ah f dooni'd to sofier all that man can bear/ 

Far from a soothing fiMbet^s aazioiis ctfoi 

To whom no Mother's teeder aid was gifia, 

Beroid of ereiy help bat that of Hear'n ; 

Though sunk in woe and almost diown'd with giief,^ 

Yet stiU I waited for some kind lelief : 

Throngh the dark clouds of hitm I long'd to spy 

tane locid breaking of an iwwiag sky. 

And, lo! my better stars now rise to newr 

And thns direet my orphan mose to yoo. 

As when shrill winds the angry deep defonn» 

And the calm ie» is fuKOw'd by the storm ; 

When lone and dark the whif aing bilkws lise^ 

And Krid Kghtntogs d«rt alongthe skies ; 

The frighted saikr, in astonished mood. 

Prepares to buffiit with the raging flood ; 

Till rai8*d on high this beacon shines to view; 

And adds new gfaMhiess to the frantic crew : 

Thus in your smiles my fiitare joy I see; 

Now fate has altered eteiy harsh decree. 

How blest am I. when e'en the good and gimit 

WiU raise the Poet frwn his humble stale ; 

lyill cheer his muse in ereiy weak easi^. 

And make Idm cnhiTate each dawning ray f 
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NawbftTel giinadl my noblest alkii at faoC | 
Now do I Tiew wkh joy my tonows pa8t« 
Yet oft my lonner woe shall caufc a ligh. 
And sad remembcance busy pride deny ; 
Oft shall I think of e^eiy scene of woe. 
And oft to you my briny tributes flow ; 
Oft shall I bless yoo, free from eariier strife. 
And sbg yoor praises to the rerge of fife. 
For while remembrance ia her minor shew* 
The sad idea of my feiBMr woes. 
While what I soiiSned lies wkhht my hearty 
Sore fbndest gntitnde shall mt'm depart*" 

Some BBseondiict of his, about thi» period, offended his patroft irfao 
btnmed the volumes — ^returned to the different subscrifoeri their money, 
and dismissed the imprudent bard from his protection. Ere we advance 
farther in our examination of his conduet, we shall give a few specimens of 
hit earlier productions. Who will not admire the Monody on the death 
of hb brother, written in Us tenth year ere he had quitted the piotecliott 
of hitfiuher? 

What dire misfortane hoTers o'er my head t 
Why hangs the salt dew on my aching eye 1 

Why doth my bosom pant, so sad, so Kse, 

That was fell blithe before t— 
Bitter occasion prompts i^ untimely sigh i 
Why ami ponishedthas, ye angels! whyt 
A shepherd awain like me, of harmleas goise^ 

Whose s<rfe amusement was to feed hb kine. 

And tone his oaken pipe the livelong day»— 
€oQ]d he in aught offend the avenging skies* 

Or wake the red winged thunderbolt dime? 

Ah I no : of simple structure was his li^ ; 
Tet unprofen'd with trick of dty art. 
Pure from the head, and gkmiog from the heart. — 
Thoa dear memorial of a broth«r*s k>ve» 
Sweet flute, once waibled t» the lisl'niag g^e. 
And mastered by his skilfel hand. 
How shall I now command 
The hidden charms that link within thy frame 
Or tell his gentle frane? 

Yet win I hail, unmeet his star-csown'd shade. 
And beck his rural friends, a tuneful throng, 
TomendtheuDCoothlay, and join the rising song. 
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Ah f I remember wall jfoo oako^arboor gaj-r 
Where frequent at tbe pmple dawn ef mora. 

Or 'neath the beetling brow ef twilight gr^y. 
We aate* like roeei twain iqpon one thoror 
TeUing romantic talea^ of descant (juaint. 
Tinted in various huei with fancy's paint ; 
iknd I w«aia heazlien* greedy oi his sounds 

Lapt in the boeom oC soft ecstacy, 

Tlll» lifting mildly higb 
Her modest frontlet from tbe clouds aiooiur, 
Silence beheld ns bruise the closing iow'rs. 
M e an while she shed her pure ambnsial show'iv. 

O Shannonl thy embroUet'd banks can tell 

How o£t we fltray'd beside thy amber wave^ 
With oner rods arching thy wizard stieamr 
Or weaving garlands lor thy liquid broww 

Ah me f my dearest partner seeksthe graTv, 
The ruthless grave, extinguisher of joy. 
Tond Corydon, scarce repmed mto Soy; 
Where shall I ever find thy pleasing peer 7 

My task is now (ungrateful task» I ween f 
To cull the choicest offspring of the year. 
With myrtles miz'd, and lanreb vanished bright > 

And. scattering o*et tfiy hillock gieen 
The poor meed, greet the gfoom of night.^ 
Ye healing pow'rs, that range the velvet mead. 

Exhaling the fresh breese from Zephyr's bower^ 

Oh t where in that unhappy hour. 
Where did you fly from his neglected head 7 
Health, thou mountain maid of sprightliest cheek. 
Ah ! why not cool his fbrehend meek7 
Why not hihli blest cane thy power displi^^ 
And chase the fen disorder fiff away 7 

For he ere while, most lovely of thy tram. 
Wont the entangled wood to trace. 
Would hear the jocund hotn and join the chase r 

111! thoQ relinquished him to grief and pain, 
£*ett in the bloom of flourishing age ; 

And death, grim tyrant, from his phigue drawn car 
£epied the horrid Fury's ruthress rage. 
Then wing'd'his ebon shaft and stoppd the ling'ring w«& 
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Y«t isease to weep, ye swiuns j for if no doud 
Of smarting mfloence mar my keener sight, 
I mark'd« stranger slar, serenely biiglit, 

Borst fronr Che £m eaclosiire of % shrond. 

'Twas CotydoB ! a radiant <arclet brand 

His brow of me^uiess ; and the nlrer soimd, 

Shook from his lyre, of gratulations load, 
Sfliooth'd the unruffled raven-plume of Night.'* — 

Thus chanted the rude youth his past'ral strain. 
While the cdd earth his plaj mate's bosom press'd. 

And now the siyi, alow westing to Chejnain^ 
Panted to give hu weary coursers i^st; 

The asure curtains took a cximsom stun. 
And Thetis shone, in golden garments drcst 

The shepherd miBstsel bent his homeward way« 

And brush'd the dew-drops from the glitt'ring spray. 
During his pedestrian excursion to DubKn, his muse had frequent oppot^ 
tunities of indulging itself to begsile the tedieusness of the way. Hie 
following stanzas were according to bis own ackfiowkdgement composed 
jo this manner, and the aceeunt hehas given of the occasion of them, 
is rather curious, and told with great naivetL " That a young iadr 
of his acquaintance, residing at Ennis, was very fond of a lionet, and 
the linnet appeared equally fond of the young Miss ; but the young lady 
«oon got a sweetheart, when instead of singing to the linnet, she sung to her 
lover. The poor bird seemed to feel this neglect of its mistress. At leng^ 
the lover proved false, which put Miss deeply in the tfumps; the linnA 
from sympathy, he supposed grew, dumpish also, and speedily died : 
and the young lady, whether for the loss of hsr sweetheart, or of her bird, he 
could not say which, appeared, when he left the country, in a very fair way of 
following her linnet : that the subject struck his fancy ; and induced hia 
to compose these few stanzas as he trudged aJong the road." 

THE SENSITIVE LINNET. 
My fond Jocial Uw^et, to thep 

What dear winning charms did belong! 
On my hand thou woold'st carol with glee» 

On jny bosom attend to my song. 
Sweet bird, in return for my strain. 
Thou warbledst thy own o'er again. 

LoTe^ jealoas a bird should thus share 

My affection riiot speedy his dait : 
To my swain now I sung ev'ry air ; 

The linnet soon took it to heart. 
8weet bird, in how plaintiTe a stram. 
Thou warbledst |hy own jealous paint 
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Bat fiyihiwi my lover I taaud ; 

And in Tiin to forget him I tiied : 
The linnet p^iceiTed my heart't wound ; 

Ue lickcnedf lie dioop'd* and be died. 
Sweet bird, why to death yield the strain I 
Thy aong would ha? e lightened my pain. 

Dear linnet, I'll pillow thy bead« 

In down will I coffin tliy breast ; 
And when thy lad mistreaa ife dead« 

Together in peace we will reet. 
Sweet bird, how ill-fated our strain ! 
We shall watble, alasi ne*ci again. 

There is a sweetness and pathetic flow of yersification in these lines, 
truly astonishing for one so unpractised in the art of rhyme. We shall 
gjye another specimen ^ the early talent of this wonderfui ^* child of 
the muse and of misfortune," as he 6<mewhere styled himself, and like 
the former, the offspring of his reveries along the highways and hyways ; 
and were it not that the authorities are too numerous and respectahk, 
to admit into our mind the shadow of a doubt, we should pause to asic 
i>urseives, if such poetry, could possibly bay^ been written at so early 
aa age^ 

** Whate er if won^r, art, or nature framed. 
For giant strength or pi^y graces fam*d. 
Oh, let me scan, while life's short changes last^ 
Pant for the future, and enjoy the past I 
Oh ! thos^ while smiling years all-fav^riag roll. 
Compact my body, «nd expand my soul ! — 
Who, like a worm, in one dull spot would crawl. 
Nor Tiew with curious eye this lovely ball ! 
Who would not with, with sacred knowledge smk. 
To read that page the God of wisdom writ 1 
Who would not nicely mark each Taried hue 
Of that fair scene the God of beauty drew 
Painter immeocely grand, minutely fine. 
Whose pictures live and fioutirii as they shine* j 

Whether KiUamey'ssilrer rolling tide, 
Qowth's vernal crest, or Antrim's rocky pride, 
Entranc'd we Tiew,>-the silent rapture glows. 
And nature trembles at the work she shews. 
Who would not fathom £tna*s burning tomb? 
Who would not tre»d old ilrden's devious gloom ? 
Who would not tread whefe dauntless Scipio tzodl 
Who would not tnce the long disfigur'd God, 
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Wliofe jnoiild*riiig bait, once crowa'd with -many a roie, 
Wtth many a 'festive myrtle, wants a nose; 
Wbile lurks in shades uncouth the 'Paphian queen. 
And Hermes sticks two christian saints between t 
The vidoas smile their sportive dooms excite. 
And claivic wit langhs loadly at the sight t 
Nor is *t)te useless monil cast away; 
Lo, grandeur crumbling to a little day ! 

In the midst of all his misfortanes, though naturally disposed to despon* 
•dency — Cicero says '^omnes ingeniosos melancholicos*' — he indulged 
in occasional good humour and pleasantry, when he wbuld improvise 
in a strain of jocularity for hours together. On one of these dear divine 
occasions^ he threw off the following humorous petition to Apollo 

Scarce fourteen summers crpwQ my age^ 

And yet on life*s oft varied stage 

(Such are the hapless poets loeses) 

I*ve met with fourteen thousand crosses. 

Debts; duns; proud patrons all sosquaamishj 

Who damn one for a sbgle blemish; 

Malice, with blinking eye and shry^, 
* Hooting the grave fond pity dug; 

Soq)ence, on courtier's promise waitings 
** Like Patience on a monument;" 

Envy that darling imp of Satan ; 
Poetic pique, and discuntentj 

Full many a bitter pinch ye gave me ;; 

From which, O Dan A|»oIIo, save me ! 

No more beneath some guardian wing 

1 tune my little pipe, and sing ; 

No more tied by the leg I flutter. 

Hop but in night, nor dare to mutter.; 

0*er the wild fields of ether free, 

I now ay *' vive la liberte !'' 

And though my nest I have not feather*d, 

I have at least experience gathered: 

That rudder of gopd conduct* guiding 

T9 a calm port where age may ride in ; 

'Till caUM aloft at cherub's whistle. 

To try if he was wisely mist ill ; 

And, without boast, a flourish pofpopqus. 

Kept honour as his star and compass. 
'J bat I have never seen the child 

Of ^ur'd merit weep, and smil'd ; 
X X 
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Sigh oat thaiij^MBt^iNl dfw'dUwdoQf; 
Thm HiUfe lif«l ▼i*^ to inwi 
Tbe 0004 «M >» iAlm «aPg: 

AndiMfw.olil ta|^%auMtMl'aptit. 

like Md Darim, tenU aad b w nnw, 
'MoBg tbow by iitai lot fDod^ mn Mlea; 
likeBeOmM, pop^feUdwt 
Pnpt^laniglbMl^Une. tMrV^i^ 
Like gnve Owuolaf k a >U ; 
LikeBatler, wit]iootMOt|uiig«le; 
like Twmo pcaying* in ^ nigbt» 
Hie cat's dew ejet to land hun ligbt : 
Like ChattertOQ who rang eo aweet; 
Like priaoely Tbeodofe in the Beet; 
Like T^ipoo 8aib bj itf a Dg e ia phmdered ; 
Like— like->ah'Bie,SizB! like a hundred. 
Behold Ton Dermody quite humbled 
FiOBA fortone'a wheel (the gypsey) tumbled ; 
Petitiaoing in paltiy Tenea, 
Oieat Oeorge'e head-piece from k»g pursea ; 
For he» unlike dialoyal brother^, 
Loteahia king*ahead above all otherf. 
And ahall I now with formal acrape. 

The amae low-curtseying like an ape, 

Yoor pardon for thia trifle beg, 

Daah offaome liea and make a leg! 

By PhcBbua, no ! cooauk your breaat, 

Wheie all the aoft-ey'd feelingaieat, 

ISacb tender paaaion aearch wiUi c«re, 

My beat apology ia tAart. 

To some it may occur as rati^ singular, that in ao Irisl\ Periodical, so 
many harsh and ungrateful tilths should be promulgated of one who, 
whatever may have been his failings, was a man of genius and an Irish- 
man ; but all Irish as we decidedly are, and while we feel within us a 
thorough assurance that we love our Country not wisely but too well, still 
are we free to admit, how much more sacred is, in our estimation, the 
great cause of truth. However willing to acknowledge th^ kindliness that 
dictated, and the generosity that cherished and held up tp the eyes and 
observance of men, thathumane and merciful apothegm, *demortnilui nisi 
h(mum\ we conceive that the result to the world at large may, nay would 
be incalculably more beneficial, if the admonition had been concluded nisi 
verum, and adhered to by the general concurrence and practice of man- 
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Uaili T%6 gedi of hk Mefot^ lrtt«) like ttie BgydtkUii grtiMi d«gradiiif , 
Md itiMiMt^^Mi pMbtmiit^ tte iiidlitfld fobtillto of their worshipper into 
Hie tidk ofierfUity, bey^M ttnylietie or i^peetiltkm of r^gaiiiidg their nn- 
tttAd upiight <lttci (iidepehdeiittoiie; unftfl Ihey Were rendered either dis- 
gracefully donfittttli or iDJntieiisly alert-, hy «?e/y successite act of unmanly 
homage and unthinking self- debasement. His claims to that true pride, 
of wmch he somewhere speaks — 

« WiOiout wlioee noble flame 

The Poet ceasee to deserre the name, 

however pcirtiaHy exaiftitt^i or humanely analysed, ibOukl neither be re- 
cDgAised^nor allowed ( and the r^s nuftisti^dofmi mich are rarely or nerer 
ki^wn to be housemates, but from the most absohile necetoiCy, one wodd 
thinks so regardless was he of acquiring the means or aeoepling the ttSm 
of independence, Were domicillated With him from mere choiofe. Ode 
wonld imagine thateaperienee of the World, ^at atida nmtrix of ibankind, 
•iiottld have severely lessoned him, and Isiught him selfishnesi, .if not prt- 
denee; but no, year itfter yedr went 1^^ and found the obild of fhe miiise 
and of misfortune, as destitute as when he started from his dometlic 
hearth — but^ would that thisi were att! — mote hnprudelit a thonftand Md, 
mere unprincipled and dissolute. That oUr observatioils* however severe, 
are not unauthorised by his conduit, we give the following anecdote, 
ibr which, as well as muiy pieees of his poetry, we aektiowledge Ourselves 
indebted to Mr. Raym^d*s too partial , bat copious life of the Poet. Lord 
Kilwarden, then Attorney GkneraU who had displayed a piarlicttlar mtereUt 
in the fate of the youthful, but unfortunate bard§ generously eitpreised a 
wish to be allowed to afibrd hiiA practtcid service, iind accordingly engagfed 
apartments for him in T^i^ii^ CoUe^ S oflered to have them fa m ishe d 
in a comfortable style, to have M his iMecesSary expences defraf ed Ifom 
his own purse, and to enable him to anpear with some propor^Mate rea- 
pectability, promised to allow him to amitiOnal dM. e year. How did he 
reply to the munificient o£fer of this generous and kind hearted nobleman? 
by a mad and and unaccountable refusal. The letter containing it seems 
to be in answer to his lordship*s reply to some pecuniary application. 

To the Rijfhi B&tiorabk ihe JH^rmyi Ommrtd. 
Sir, 

.1 had the honor of receiving your answ^ from Mr. Mercier, this morning, 
with more regret (ban surprise, being eofiSeioCis that my application must, 
in your sight, have appeared very presim^ng; however, 1 had some hopes 
that your own feelings would OBtennate an impropriety wbieh was the des- 
nerate result of immediate and unavoidable aistresses. I need not pain- 
fully enumerate the embarrassments that surround me at present: your 
o?m discernment, Sir, will inform you that a person in my situation cannot 
exist without encountering tfaeni. It Were ^e vHest IngraCitude not to ac- 
knowledge the extraotfdinary MieMiKlf of your p ropo a a l; nevertheless, I 
may take the liberty lo affirm, that It is, in siMm circumstances, but 
pointing out a palace to a wretch just drowntiM^ A strange Oeilality 
nas ever attendee! my determinations; they have been shadow^ by some 
neglect of my own, or perverted by the assiduous malice of others: yet 
were the secret movements of afi my aetkms, which to the nnj^tytng world 

xx2 
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. appear iO iadiscreet; bat miniitdj' eximipedy thofe very actions woa14 hiive 
been found venial. . It being plain tbat to study amid misfortune is as im- 
practicable as to study in the tempest, 1 am forced to forego your gene- 

. rous offer, so honorable to me, and so worthy of yourself, until some period 
when fortune may remove the obstructions to my happiness. 

I am Sir, with the greatest respect. 

Tour ever grateful humble Servant, 

T&OMAS D£RMODr. 

To enumerate hb patronr amJ all who wished t0 befriend him, that 
possessed both the power and the inclination to prove their friendship 
something less insubstantial than a name, would be to go through all the 
rank and talent at that period in the Irish metropolis. There were the 
Lords. Moira, Charlemont, Kilwarden, Granard, and Donoughmore, the 
venerable and learned Bishop of Dromore, Flood, Grattan, Walker, 
Owenson, Smith, and a host of others, — all of whom he suceessively either 
offended or slighted, so utterly reckless was he of character, fame, or for- 
tune. During his intimacy with Grattan, he wrote a short poem, which he 
.addressed to the Whig Club, that seemed destined to receive peculiar honor^ 
.as some passages from it were introduced by that celebrated orator into one 
.of the best and most eloquent speeches ever delivered in the Irish Parlia* 
ment. That his illustrious friends had not been inactive in the slightest pos- 
sible manner, that could have tended to promote his interests and encrease 
his reputation, is evident from the fact that Mr. Flood even sketched 
out for him a plan or prospectus of a poem on the British Constitution^ 
which should comprise historical notices of its progress, from the Norman 
conquest to the accession of the Hanoverian dynasty. 

The following lines are a faithful transcript of this unfortunate fellow's 
way of thinking, as also a correct and unezaggerated picture of his mode 
of life, neither of which can be considered as creditable to his judgment 
orprudence* 

In s cold empty gpnet coatentedl tit,. 

WiUmofparkfto wannmeBat iparkiof old WIt^ 

On s crtzy Uack stool dotofaT ditties I ring ; 

And, poor u a beggar, am bleat aa king. 

Then why thoM I envy the great fSolka and proad. 

Since God haa giv*n me what he took from the crowd t 

My pea ie my aceptre ; my nightcap my crown. 

All circled with laiBela lo comely and brown ;. 

Nor ami 10 powerleia as people mtj thlnlu 

For lot like all kings, I can spin floods — of ink. 

Fight anniea^-of mice, tear huge spiders at will. 

And murder whole fleeta with the point of a qdlL 

Wag the world as it liit, I am still »queer wag i 

And my noddle is lull, tho* right hdlow my bag. 

Namont y I hoard up : for money is dirt; 

And of that IVe enough, Teiy much to my hnrtr 
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Yet fthonld shiUmgs bop in at some profiperoue 6me, 
Thejjingle to pretty, I keep theae to chime. 
Some sages may prate of their saws oat of seasoi^ 
And rtason on matters without rhyme or rtaion ; 
Bat I*m no sach pagan or infidel grown. 
To Proridence thwart by odd schemes of my own ; 
And sorely, grare SignorSy/twooJd seem very odd» 
For the Lord of a garret to cross bis Lord God. 
Ne^ no,- be is just : not Uke poor earthly ehes» 
That scrape ap from others to coTer themselves ; 
Who treat the bare dradget of genias with Iaaghter» 
And labour so here sore they fear no hereafters- 
Far certainly clay-cumberM logs, ever counting. 
As Dominic has it, ' were ne*er made for mounting.' 
Here's a health then to Fate, and to Fortune her daughter, 
(Miss-fortune I mean) tho' Tm sorry 'tis water. 
Yet water itself. Sirs, may toa£t such a madam. 
For 'twas wine,, beer,, and rum, in the foir days of Adam z 
So why may not I then imagme it claret T ^ 
For his taste was as fine, as his son*s in a garret." " 

That he possessed, notwithstanding his apparent hmniUty, noinconsi- 
deiable portion of self-esteem, may be proved from many parts of his poems ; 
and that he could be ungrateful, and endeavour to fling the odium of his 
own misfonunes, aUributable alove to his own misconduct, on his country, 
anodier extract will clearly shew. To say that he was unknown, was 
falsehood— that he was unfriended, was ingratitude to some of the best and 
the noblest of the country, who condescended to follow him through a 
career of dissipation the most unintellectual and degrading, and made 
many an inSectual and thaukless efibrt to rescue him from ruin,— while 
that he was lost, was the sole and unavoidable result of ftucb headlong 
intemperate courses. 

Rank nurse of nonsense ; on whose thankless coast 

The base weed thrives, the nobler bloom is k>st s 

Parent of pride and poverty, where dweH 

Dullness, and brogue, and calumny :»larewel! t 

Lo ! from thy land the tuneful prophet flies» 

And spams the dust behind in folly's eye»> 

Merit, bright meteor, o*er thy gloomy night,. 

Streamed of poetic charm the lowliest light ; 

Dim'd by thy mist, and shorn of many a ray, 

The brilliant glory bursts and glides away. 

In porer skieato shed ita radiant glow. 

And leavesa lonely wute of gloom below. 



^« fkmika$ DetiR9df. 

Tby childm ft«i|>^M ilbd iib)^ »te ^ ^<^ ' 
Vice w^»«»f>*Mto<i'a,tkhi*«eeki thii Amif^ 
ilnd all A« MM m4 an A» fi^ttiot fB^M. 
No Moim comM 10 <IM Oy clNliHt fegfi^ 

Tat By better fertvM fitti die msI; 
EiefkT'fiagsepbyrf&aetlie ipeedbg gale > 
While (ens by turasr m<1 ang^ ctincs rend 
Tbit injarM breaat ; ingtorioa fpot^ attend 
(For fpite of anger, fpite ofntire'e thrill 
nature boils o'er; then act my cooatiy «tUU> 
Oh !, pauie on rain'e iteepy cliff profound I 
Ofc t raiie thy pale, thy drooping toos around ^ 
Ezall the ^w, the ksdly proud eppivfa^ 
Thy tyranU humble, b«C ti^y aoldien bleea. 
Worn by loiig tuil» at if foredoom*d by fate 
To glat aome pamperM reprobate ef itate,. 
Thy artieU cheiiah > bid the mighty soul 
Of wiMieai lange beyond cold wants controuF; 
And haply Whon some native gem yon see 
Vuknmcn, uiifritnitd, U$t, — Ok think on me! 

Aftei fliDftng tboi^ vograiefo) rkytncs m Um fibce of hn couiflry^ lie tfe* 
termined o* wooittg daifte Fortiioe in her own stroDghdd, London. There 
k occured to hmi the jrouog Irish Poel would be one of the fim oljebU of 
curioMty to % wealthy and noble arintooracy, and opportnnitieft Wdnld be 
afforded bim, of rtMining on tmdiedDed hi tint caietr moat congewal tohb 
ditpoftiiion, degraded, as it waa, to the dust. B«t Iril his land anUcifMH- 
tionSy and briglit and bewildering dreams of the plaastnes and hononra 
that were to be bis, in the British metropolis, vanished hke Uie bas eless i^ 
brie of a vision, when he woke one fine momtog, and found himself en* 
listed in His Majesty's service. Even now the friendship of his patrons^ 
however disgust^ Chey mvrst hate been with his irreclaimable disposition, 
did not deseit him. h occiired to them that iibt dtscipKneof the soldier's 
life might have a salutary efiect in weaning him into batter conduct. Ac« 
cordingly he was allowed to remain in the army ; and thus, in his nine- 
teenth year, the Poet was metamorphosed into a Soldier. A letter^ which 
we have been enabled to lay before our readers,, from the warrior bard» 
after his retirement from the anny, and fetvm to EngUttri^to a Reverend 
gentleman in Dublin, will throw some light on iSe period of his life 
passed under military discipline. 

* We are indebted for this interesting letter to the kindness of a gentleman, whose fifaraij 
possesses more choice, rare, and valuable works, tlian are to be found ia any other pri- 
vate collection in this kingdom. 
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At M/qirtk M^M^ U^her*s Ul^nd^ DubliM^ fnhnd* 

I siip|H>8^ ^hen you «ee my unfor^uoale name at tlie efid of thi^ Miei^ 
yo« wUl iflfn^ine H of course to have been directec} firom some old friend ui 
Elysium, twC, I still take ihe liberty to kifoim you I am aa existent beiug, 
after iiaving by my different idfeniufe^^ given maten^la for a Poem ]ai:g;cr 
than the Odyssey. To speak seriously , that is, less enthusiastically^ you 
could not weH thmk I Aould have seen so many vicissitudes of life, aH nqt 
of the he^ complexion, which however, through the goodness of Heaven 
and one other persoui are now, at l^g^if ended happily. You know that 
constancy m any pursuit was not, once, my talent; and yet the army ha^ 
never since Iqst my attentbn. This, considering my having been phik>- 
sopher, is parii^oxical epough, but true. After having been private, cor- 
poral, and Serjeant, hi the t08th regiment, until December 1795, f was 
4hen, hf the most unemc^ bepevo^nce of the Earl of Meira, appointed 
Ensign in a Corps of lyaggoners, designed to be dependant on the Earl*^ 
staff, a place, wn^ch equalled any exnectt^n of advantage I could form, 
as the full pay amounted to Eieht shuKngs per day, including ibrage^ &c., 
tmtil such time as his t4ord8kip quitt^ when it eeased, at the usual 
three shillings and eiffht pence. 1 then went under the command of Major 
Oen. Doyle, to LMsle de Dieu, Queberon Bs^y, •&c., and (though i was 
eighteen weeks tn all on bosurd,) had the pleasure of repeating some 
of Elpisa*s Hues over the tomb of Abelard, which the people pointod out 
4o n;^ in a small island, called Edique, where 1 went on shore. 

On yesterday,. (^^) I believe our department was broke ; it is very Ibr* 
tunate for me that we are allowed half pay, but whether I shall rstttm to 
old Ireland, or where I shall yet go, is matter of doubt. 

Po not suspect me of flattery when I assure you, I have been sensibly 
affected by never having the opportunity to k^m how the Countess of 
Moira has been smce I left Granard; indeed I owe so much gvatitnde to 
that noble family, that i]t comes little shprt of affection* I should be hap^ 
py to think that any part of mj military conduct could make a slight 
atonement for my ^rmer indiscretions. 

After informing you that I 4m, at present, ftbout pubhahing a lofi|^ 
poem, The Retrospect, roscribed to the £^ of Moira, which perhaps 
even you may hereafter read with (Measure. \ shaH t^a the freedom to 
chaT|;e you with some remeu)bra9ces of my sincere respect and esteem, 
particulars, to Captain Atkinion, (for whom 1 have a mercy account of 
his ei-^Jtevant Serjeant,) and to Mr. Boyd, for wl^of^ learning and genius 
no person can have a higher veneration, thoueh he KtUe expected lo so 
his pupil in % red inst^ of a black coat, nke ^utle^'s simile of <Ae 
boH^ K>bster. 

And, none, kt me, whhout any (because it ba^es att) esi^pression of my 
unremitted regard for your welfare, commend you to the guidance of that 
Good Power, who hath l^nt me power, after aH crosses, to subscribe 
myself Dear Sir, 

Your ever Sincere ^oid Obedient Servant, 

TUOMAS DfiRMODT. 
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As we am really of opinioa, notwkhstaiiding llie admonitions gcneroasly 
accorded us since the appearance of our first effort in this way, that it is 
fated our sketches should be toto ccelo irregularly regular, and as the fol- 
lowing letter, although not presented in its proper order, having been written 
during his studies under the patronage and at the expence of the Countess 
of Moira, and emanating from the Poet, evidently in a most felicitous 
mood, and addressed to a Lady who has since surmounted the difficulties 
of that steep, ' where fame's proud temple shines afar* cannot fail to 
excite a powerful interest, we feel gratified in being enabled to subjoin it — 



** Dear, lost companions of my former joys /" 



Had Heaven itself showered its choicest blessings on my head, your 
letter would be the most agreeable of all ; indeed, it appeared a meteor of 
delight, and amazement, and gave fresh extacv to my sojul.. This is the 
second letter \ wrote, the first which X bestowed much pains oa, has been 
lost by the carrier — I am very angry — however, I must try to Jog on with 
this dull epistle. My dear Sydney^ your angelic verses have inspired a 
heavenly rapture over all my senses, and J feel as much happiness in 
receiving the letter of the daughter, as in gaining the former patronage 
of the father. Last night 1 received and answered yours ; in the evening, 
1 strove to scribble again, and, did not the perusal of your exquisite lines^ 
like the music of a cherub, soothe mv ruffled passions, 1 fear the attempt 
would be vain. I hope you combine poesy, with )ier fair, though 
younger sister« painting (two beautiful nymphs like yourseU^ and my dear 
little Olivia, my quqmdqm antagonist,) and that your canvas is as well 
tinted as your paper. You wiU forgive my seemipgly unpardonable 
Beglect of correspondence, when I assure you that I am extxemely pensive 
and dejected. Writing, therefore, would but tinge your susceptible bo- 
som with the same gloomy ideas, and perhaps^ (for I can doubt 
nothing of your friendship,) interest it too much. But I will be lively 
again, when 1 see you, about the end of May, the mouth appointed 
for my departure. This is a mighty lonely place, and 1 am as soli- 
tary as an Anchorite. 1 jal^o must confess, that 1 seem sublimated above 
all mortal care^ and mortal woes, and trust, that 1 am nearer the port 
of immortal peace, and tranquillity^ tha^ some tiip^ since. French is 
your chief, and most elegant study I presume. That and Italian, 1 am 
much improved in. We will salute in those languages soon. Even now 
there is a grand contest about my unfortunate scrawl, and I am bored 
to death*s door. Would 1 were delivered from my purgatorial abode, and 
ki your own para4isial parlour! What books do you read? now that 
1 rank you with the muse*s offspring, I have many poetic offerinscs, to be 
inspected by your partial eye, that will wink at my faults, but view any 
dawn of beauU wilji a <']^nx3 beam**— My dear Olivia should get 
a whole sheet herself but postage b unconscionably high this year, and 
franks man^ellonsly seance. By the bye, our Post of&cie people here, are 
exceedingly careless, I find yours has lain almost a week. Cruel moments ! 
bereaving me of so much pleasure. Lady Moira is very well pleased 
with my conduct, and Mr. Boyd, {who is a very good kind of man) is 
ready to tell my progress in rectHude and learning, indeed, he could 
scarcely tell any thing otherwise, for I lead the life of priaiseval 
innocence, and sanctitude. Let your dear father know, that Lady Moifa, 
in her last letter, expresses a desire *^ of my going to an eminent bookseller 
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ii| Loodoiiy hi character of apprentice, and antlior, thtit Lord Ra^fdon may 
have ap eye to me, asd that she may see me settled (what goodness, 
what .bcnevolefice of eipression I) before her death. A large sum will be 
paid*. and if I like it, my scheme forwarded.'' I like it very well, thoagh 
Bjadden and instantaneous. In that sitnatipn my performances being 
published quickly, would consequently thrive best. Richardson and 
I>odiesly, are my poetic-printing predecessors. A fortune, al any rate, 
cannot fail to recompense my labours. As for any visible degrada^mi, 
there will be none, as 1 shall in a more con^icuoua light, enjoy the patro« 
iiage of my friends,, in the metropolis of London, tluui on the Iking of a 
village worth 1001. a year! , At any rate, imusl oblige my generous protec* 
tress by obedience. I sliall also» be as near hearing from you as if in Glas- 
gow, a thing I much value. I would advise you (if my arrogated supenorlty 
of preceptor may not seem superfluous) to r^ the productions of our latO' 
female minstrels, viz. — Miss Moore, Miss Aildn, Miss Seward, &c. Lo! 
they are all professors of old matdism,^ yet extremely prolific of the meet 
beautiful progeny. As for . me, I ^lall deeply meditate on the poems of 
Mi^ Owen)»on, and boldly |^lace her among the beat. You are superla- 
tively witty on pauvre Monsieur Thomas^ with your odious ccmtpariaons to 
mad dogs; but let me acquaint you. Miss Sappho the second, that I shall 
efect no hospital for Parnassian lunatics, not I. Nor will 1 palliate, by 
false stories, your own native inclination to— Genius and Accomplishment. 
The theme is so delightful, that I must pursue it. In the name of 
A|X>llo, what symptoms of the newlight did you feel at first ; was your 
breast distended, your hair dishevelled, your eyes glaring wi^ the inspiring 
god, like the sybil of antiquity. Did you mount your tripod, or three- 
foot stool ? eh 1 Faith I must confess, that I thought I km'd some Ihmt 
traces of phrensy in the passages where you complimented me sO panegy^ 
rically, and where, with an air of haughty and exultant victory, exclaimed, 
^ are you convinced T By the laurel of Ilyssus, and the myrtle of Paphos, 
I was woundily amazed — nay, struck all of a heap, as the saying is. I 
am convinced! and an infidel no more! — Bravo! Bravo!! BmvolII— > 
Wonders ! ! 1 Wonders 1 ! ! — Critique is baffled, and the shafts of Censuie 
fall blunted from your virgin shield — ^* a second Daniel, Jew V* I hope 
you are not tired, and with humility beseech you not to yawn over my 
evening's reverie, neither do you, in return, and mutual equality, aend me 
enfolded m your next, a dose of laudanum, emblematic of my stile and 
verbiage. I ween, that your original addiction to poesy, was occaskmed by 
the same accident that happened to Sophocles, the Greek Tragedian, upon 
vrhose lips, while yet an infant, the Attic bees settled, enamoured of hie 
lisping eloquence. <*Crod a mercy, Mr. sweet li{Mi! (Now do yoacry) 
lyhat odious oM.curmudgeops this jackanapes lugs into fj^male co rn ersa ■ 
tjoup— his soph— quoth! What outlandish, heathenish lingo! whatmuaty 
Images, what insirnisrable pedantry! Orand ciel^ ah I quMe iauvage. I 
plagued, pestered, ^imtit'd, teased, tormented," are there any mooe 
terms in the vocabulary of abhorrence ; if there are, place them to my 
i^DCompt — Eoceunt frolic and folly — shift seenea— enter aflection, and 
truth ! May Heaven illume your paths with peace and prosperity. May 
outward decoiatioas enhance the value of your mental perfections, and 
(what is fashfonably raiel) may moral religion, unite with agreeable amuse- 
ment . Dear SedUUa, (I like the romance little,) may you, likewise, re- 
member with (rieidsbip, atid rdy with fidelity on your 
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- But why prolong this endless tissue of folty, iDtempemice, and crine, 
vhen we need only say that his life in the British metropolis, alter his re- 
duction to the half pay list, was merely a repetition of the wretched and 
disgusting scenes and misfortunes into which he had been for ever plunging 
himself while in Ireland, but yet of a darker and more degraded character, 
more selfish, mean, and obdurate. All the brisht radiancy of his early 
morning had vanished. Bnd tor ever ; and manhood came gloomily and 
fitfully on, without the fulfillment of that rare and abundant promise, 
which his youth had manifested to the world. There were none of 
those meridian glories-^none of that cloudless sunshine, whose advent was 
looked for with an anxious and overwhelming ex))ectancy from the open- 
ing splendours that ushered him into life. Clouds and darkness gathered 
densely and ominously around him, and he sunk in the prime of life under 
an accumulation of human misery, that brought not one consolatory re- 
flection-^that laid no unction to his wearied and wounded soul, because it 
was the sure and irremediable result of blind headlong imprudence, and ha- 
bitual moral degradation. Wc have reviewed the years of his brief irregu- 
lar and infatuated career, with feelings of pity, wonder, disgust and sor- 
row, alternately swaying our cooler judgn>ent ; that so enlightened and in- 
tellectual a mind could be so totally and absolutely destitute of those lof- 
tier and purer impulses and aspirations, that lead most human hearts to 
ambition, however mean or htmible may be the startiug post in life, for 
the goal of respectability, rank, and emmencc. We knov/ not what lan- 
guage could be considcixKl too strong, in which to convey our censure aM 
disrelish of such reprehensible and unmanly prostration of all the finer and 
nobler faculties of the soul before the shrine of the vilest, and not to speak 
harshly, the least intellectual propensities that can weigh down and en- 
slave tlK heart of man. We would hold up to the scorn and contempt of 
the good and the high-minded, the weak and silly subterfuge of ascribing to 
the neglect and ingratitude of mankind, the inevitable consequences of 
bis own misconduct ; were it not that in drawing aside the magical veil 
which genhis is ever known to fling over its actions, however dark or cul- 
pable, we are actuated more by a desire to warn others, who, even in 
our limited circle, may be somewhat similarly misguided, than to lexhibit 
to the world the hideous deformity that lurked beneath, for any purposes 
of inquisiiive or idle curiosity. Genius cannot sanctify, nor, m our opi- 
nion, even palliate its errors and aberrations. But enough of this theme. 

In estimating his character as a poet, and while we look with unqualified 
admiration on ^ productions of his childhood, we cannot feel warranted 
in according him a rank amongst the poets of the first order. It is no matter 
what he might have been, had his heart been in the right place, or had his 
course been less eccentric and more prudent; we have only to judge of 
him as he really was, and hb writings, at least what we have seen of them, 
afford us every reason to conclude that, however paradoxical it may appear, 
his earliest enotts were his best. He offered up a magnificent sacrifice in- 
deed to the Juggernaut of intemperance, when he threw his genius on the 
altar. There is a vulgar and bacchanalian tinge over the most of his 
later productions. The vine leaves almost entirely concealed from obser- 
vation, the few tarnished laurels that gariandcd his head, and the wateis 
of Helicon came not to his lip unpolluted by the intoxicating juices of the 
grape. The simplicity of his compositions, the facile and mellifluous cur- 
rent of thought, that VTanders sportively and shiningly through them; and 
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the ligkt, bat somewhat vulgar hamoiit that lends its dim and shadowy 
lustre to his pages, cannot altogether shut out from oar hearts the convic- 
tiOB, that there lurks a reptile at the bottom of the fount, — at the very 
source and well-spring of inspiration, poisoning and disturbing the waters 
with its writhings and its slime. The atmosphere of the bacchanal insinuated 
itself into every avenue of the heart, and diffused its pernicious breath ovet 
the purer and gentler affections of the soul. His imagination as well ais 
his feelings, acquired soinetlung of a gross, sensual, and unspiritualized 
character; and the finer and more delicate impulses and suggestions of 
genias were eventually either blunted orerushed fer ever. It is not amid the 
vapoui-9 of the alehouse that the powers of the mind can awaken, ex* 
pand, and exercise themselves. Hence it seems to us that he had none 
of tliose more splendid visitings of fancy, that waft the spirit of man into 
MB elysium of its own**nona of diose glimpses of beauty, freshness and 
repose, that always consecrate the waking dreams of a poet*s solitude, and 
hallow the hour of inspiration as one of gentle, sweet, and mysterious 
eonverse and coinniunication with heaven and its celestial habitants. Thus 
it is that we can discover in his later efforts nothing but what is unredeema- 
biy earthly-*-nothing breathing trulv and essentially of the sp^t of poetry, 
but every line smelling strongly of the. low every-dav life, to which the 
anfortunate bard, by his manifold indiscretions had subjected himself. 
It has been somewhere remarked, that to the humility of Dermody's birth, 
may ho mainly attributable, as well the infirmities and weaknesses of his 
mind, as the total absence of the mens divinior in his poetry. But we 
cannot conceive that this opinion is well founded, while we recollect ih^ 
we have had the bard of Coila, who followed die plough ; and that the 
world can still boast of the Ettrick shepherd, who, when he i^M«imod the 
pen, did not immediately abandon the crook. The former h.%4 proved, ai|d the 
latter still continues to prore, that humble birth does not meclude a quin 
from the enjoyment of the fresher air and ssstival odours of ramassusrTrnor 
chain him down to the corruption and impurities of bad habits. Bums 
dealt with the human heart, — frequently with the gentler, oceasionally 
with the tumultuous passions of men, delineating and develeping ittnges 
and pictures of domestic life and retirement; the simplest and the home- 
lies^, and often the warmest and most passionate feelinjcs of our nature are 
poiutrayed, and yet all depicted in a fiow of language, always highlv poeti- 
cal, betimes ethereal aud pure ;rr^wh9e the language of the Shepherd bears a 
character of yet closer affinitv to the creations of poesv, and fiaur more chaste, 
as he revels in the dim and shadowy reminiscences of the olden time of his 
heroic land, giving up to immortality the indistinct but fanciful superstitions 
.of the country— 4hc romantic and visionary dreamings of the Senachie and 
the Seer-— the loves and chivalry of lords and ladies gay, and allthe beauty* 
ful and ifl^aginative traditions of a powerfully imaginative people. Many 
4>f the best poeu of the last century were men elevt^ by their own talents 
from the humblest walks of life ; yet this objection cannot be urged against 
their writings. Even Dermody's sonnets, the most creditable verses ha 
ever wrote, evince little of pure genuine inspiration ; in (hot ha saeqis to 
have fled at once from the fields, the vallies and the mountains — fiom the 
contemplation of nature in her thousand forms of beauty, grandeur, and 
sublimity, nay more, from the solitude and self-communing of his own 
heart, to the revelry and debasing seei^cs of vulgar life. The poet who 
makes daily immolation of his genius to the household gods of the toper 
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and the d<UoctM6| cMnblottgw feel the iMpifatfoAnych ^iioe blcMed 
hit reveiiee. 

In arriviiig «t aa ettimate of the poetical character of Dermody, we umA 
lepfMl, that BO very diatiofiiithed or exalted station can be aaeigned hin 
amongst the votaries of Uie muse. It is true that at a much eailier period 
of yoath, than poeU generally aie known to manifest any sparkles of the 
golden ore, that lies treaiured np in the secret sanctuary of the hearty he 
diM>Uyed a natural predtsposttion to the * rhyming wealthe of minstielsie,' 
ana ga?e the world a radiant promise of future excellence; but this pro- 
mise was not to be long held up to our hopes, so few and faint were its 
snbieqaent manifestatiotts: and that predisposition soon proved as transi- 
tory as the summer dews, and as suddenly disappeared from onr sight. 
The iNurreaness of the. sentiments — the poverty, nay, the very turn of 
thought Hself, in the meam productions he has left behind htm, impress 
upon our minds the onw^come conscknmiees, that the waters of Heiicoa 
were rapidly ^hausted in their living fountain— dried up bv the constant 
and burning lays of those inebriating pleasures, at whoae shrine he knek 
with a thmightless and unhttiuting devotion. Experience would almost 
lead us to tl^ condinson, that genius, to admit of green and enduring per- 
manency, must not ihoot up in the mental soil with any indications of a 
too rapid luxuriance* We cannot forget that thirty summers laid their 
tributary bloom and beauty, their sunshine and their flowers, at the feet of 
Goldsmith, ere he evinced any inclination or capabilities to become the his- 
torian of .Auburn — to record its early happiness, and its ultimate desda^ 
tiop. We have his own declaration that poetry had no peculiar charms 
for him until he bad passed his thirtieth year ; and Byron's astounding and 
almost incredible assertion, that when a boy he could never bear to read 
any poetry whatever wi^iout disgust and reluctance, cannot be forgotten. 
In like manner Sheridan's moUier, who must have been an excellent 
judge, said, that Brinsley was the dullest and the most stupid of her sons. 
Vet notwiUistanding th<Me instances of the stow snrowth of the genns of 
poetry in the human breast, and which could be* middplied with ease, 
we do AOt hesitate to say, that Dermody was not bom to outlive the 
glorious giflof inspiration— to survive the extinction of those blossoms of 
genius that had shot forth so luxuriantly in his breast, had he listened to 
the suegestions of the ' sleepless monitor within,' and heard the whispers of 
its stiU small voice with attention. There can therefore be nothing conso- 
latory in the reflection that he was alike the dei^royer of himsdf and his 
genius ; that with our recollections of him must be knt ever mingled many 
embittering regrets, that his mind, which was once the tabemade in which 
were collected together the rich and beautiful creations of awakening fancy, 
and the glowing and passionate picturings of a ripeniog imagination, became, 
through his weakness and indiscretion, the sepulchre in which lay buried 
the fervid aspirations, and the brilliant hopes of youth, amid the mebtiate 
follies and sickening servility of his prime. The tear must fall, and the 
sigh break forth in bitter despondency, when we recall to our mmds the 
unfortunate close <]i one who might have become one of the bright and 
shining lights of his father-land, were it not for those suicidal acts that pul 
an untimely period to his genius and his existence. 

C. 
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To the Editor, Jc ' 
Sitt, 

I have read wttfa anicli plearare, (and wlio that vakies tk% fame of Ti^e- 
land, has not ?) yoor iagenkMis Corretpondent's Hret number of ^ Notts tmd 
^Sketches ^f Irish posts*. He did weH however to favour ut with the name 
of the bard first presented to view, as otherwise it would have been difft- 
€uk, from the generality of the introduction, to discover who was neanl. 
li might as well have been Carolan as Thomas Moore, and truly any other 
than an Irish historian would have preferred beginning at the head to be^- 
Iginning at die tail. However superior the latter member may be in a Ui^ 
bemiJEui point of view, in the general order of things it has no right to pre- 
cedence, unless where history, like ^le Hebrew tongue, is written haok*> 
wards. I speak merely as to method, and without the smallest wish t» 
disparage merit so universally acknowleilged. After some fine^ periods 
about dark and sombre recollections, iosUnces of heroic and perilous 
stthievement, atrocities perpetrated, aspirations after political regeneratiotf, 
mentis gratissimms error, which, it seems^ have in him found a* kindred 
poet; your ingenious Correspondent then proceeds : — <^' He arose amongst 
us at a period when the Nation's heart" (this should he somewhere about 
the ix»g of Allen) ** after the lapse of that feverish agitatiou into which it had 
been thrown by wild and unwholesome hopes and im practicable schemes 
of revolution, was beginning to feel the calm of tranquillity ;** (a happy «x- 
psesuon; for however it may fare with other people, Pat is not always 
calm in times of tranquillity) ^* the waves no longer lashed in fury against 
the shore, and the shrieh of the tempest was dying away in the distance; 
when his lays opportunely coming in the wake*' (not of a ship as one might 
be led to expect, but) ** of a stem*' — something, which -the writer tells us, 
**^ Heaven knows," but which, as that knowledge is hidden from me, I shaH net 
undertake to explore. Well, at this opportune season the poet came, and lot 
that poet turns out to be our fiivonrite lyrist, first distinguished, as he tells us, 
by the title of Aoacreon Moore 1 Now, Mr. Editor, we certainly are much 
indebted to the writer for this elucklation, because there have been so many 
feverish agitations, and wild and unwholesome hopes, as well as impracti- 
cable schemes of revolution to annoy our Country men since the days of the 
dnd Henry, that without this clue, it would be impossible, in so poetical 
a land, to find out who could be meant.- 

His next compliment to the Anacreontic bard, is to compare his effusions 
to those of TyitflBUS. This, however well meant, -will hardly be thought 
iwry flattering by those who are acquainted with the-storv and character of 
that old Grecian. The Lacedemonians, the rudest people in Greece, being 
in want of a Oeneral, applied, by the advice of the Oracle, to the Athe^ 
nians to supply them with one. The inhabitants of Athens, whose polite^ 
ness never extinguished their love of a jest, sent them, in- derision, Tyr- 
tseos, a penon wholly igoomnt of war, and remarkable only for the defor> 
mity of his person. Tbe event however juAified the advice of the Oracle. 
The strains of Tyrlseus, contemptible as they might appear to attic gemus^ 
exactly suited the ooarse and vulgar minds of the LaeedemoniaDs. A»> 
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mated by Us sonfft, the^ fought and oonquered. Ai Our as 1 can judge, 
an Irish or Highland piper hears more analogy to the stimulant strains of 
tlie ugly Grecian, than Thomas Moore, the accomplished Hibernian bard 
of the I9th Century. Your Correspondent perhaps, who knows more of 
national agitations, than lean pretend to do, may be able to trace an analo- 
gy in some of his favourite's elusions. To me die iiluatration seems mis- 
placed and unhappy. 

In truth, I do not think comparison to be the forte of your ingenious 
Correspondent After having painted our Irish Anacreon in all Uie colours 
of youthful acconiplishnent — juvenile, raignon, (that is little) fasci- 
aating, urbane, &c., to what animal will the reader think he is likened? 
certainly to an antelope, roebuck or kid, to something small, or some* 
thing elegant ; but no— this might suit an ordinary writer, but an extraor- 
dinary one finds likenesses that occtir to no body but him^f. To grvc his 
own words, — having described him as before mentioned, he adds ; ^* Ever 
after he assumed his proper position as a Lion of the day, »nd has conti- 
nued, up to the present moment* (and long may he so continue) oi»e of tha 
finest exhibitions of the public menagerie !" 1 certainly would have pre- 
ferred callin'jr him an Elephant, which I take to be the lincst beast in the 
menagerie, for though tliis animal be somewhat less accordant as to bulk, 
yet his intelligence and gentle disposition, are more in unison with the 
character he had just drawn for that poetical plienomcnon, who is the 
pride of Erin, though unfortunately the property of England. As far as I 
am a judge of likenesses, there is not in tlie whole catalogue of uiazology 
a single quadruped to which the autlior of Little's poenis, of the translation 
of Anacreon, of the Eastern llook,and of the Loves of the Angels, bears so 
little similitude, as he does to the proud and lordly lion, the terror of the 
forest, the monarch of tlie bestial train ! To say noth>ng of this animal's 
recluse and solitary habits, his savage disposition, and his thirst of blood, 
there is in the very title, ascribed to lum as king of the beasts, some- 
thing peculiarly unaccordant with the character of one who is no par^ 
ticular favourer of regality, and by whom kings and princes have been 
treated with a contumelious acrimony, not very happily suited to the ame^ 
nity and gentleness of an accomplished Mignon. Your ingenious corres* 
pondent perhaps will hope to escape from this dilemma by inetaphorical 
explication. ^^ 1 meant no allusion (he will say) to the natural character, 
or sylvan majesty of the lion, ad veiling only to a phrase in common use^ 
that of * shewing the lions'. I am sufficiently aware of the utter dissimi- 
litude between little Tom of the academy, and old Hector of the Tower* 
All 1 intended to say, was, that of the huiAan exhibitions which curiosity 
induces strangers to visit in these islands, the first, and the most worthyi 
and long may he live to be thus exhibited, is that great poet, prose writer, 
patriot^ and political regenerator — Tlnnnas Moore !*' It may be so — but 
fthould he not have informed us where this wonder is to be found, who is 
the exhibiter, and at what price* Of the thousand parties which annually 
repair to London to see the Lions, I never heard of one directed to that 
cage which hokls the gigantic genius of our little poet I 

There is, as my learned friend informs me, an ola latin phrase — de ^usti' 
bui etinoftdispui4$ndumy which the author of Tristrim Shandy, if 1 remem- 
ber right, translatds,--^there is no disputing about hobby horses. Every 
asan, according to him, has a right to mount his hobby horse, and to caper 
as much as be pleases, only taking care not to jostle or incommode hk 
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neighbours. He may, on these condttionsi choose his place of exercise, 
and either scamper aboat on the terra firma of common sense, or attaching 
his hobby to a balloon, cauter away among the cionds, and look contempt 
on little things below ! Some of your correspondents, Mr. Editor, ap* 
pear to me to take great delight in hobby-horsical excursions among the fields 
of air, and the fairy regions of imagination, and truly when matters of fact 
ftul, and realities arc exhausted, i see no reason why they should not As long 
as it gives delight to others as well as themselves, there is an additional spur 
to the indulgence of fancy, and this being a quality in which our countrymen 
shine pre-eminent, it is no wonder that'thcy should avail themselves of the 
opportunities afforded by your amusing periodical. In one of your former 
numbers, we beheld two adventurous ladies joining island to continent, 
and, with the story book's seven-leagued boots, striding from Cape Clear, 
for the purpose of surprizing the night guard, and making themselves 
mistresses of Kilcoe Castle. This was a bound, or if you will, a 
bounce indeed, such as none but an Irish hobby-horse could possibly take, 
uneciuallcd by any flight in the Arabian Nights entertainments, a book 
of such romantic fascination. The Arabian author, it is to be observed, 
brings genii and fairies to his aid, and therefore accounts somwhat ration- 
ally for his superhuman achievements, but the rider of an Hibernian hob- 
by, scorns all adventitious assistance of tliat nature^ and in his wonder- 
working operations, employs no genius but his own. The success is pro- 
portionate — Every man may not read it with delight, but 1 defy any man 
to read il without astonishment. In another number we are presented with 
a Legend oj Sir Walter Raleigh^ including, if 1 remember right, a siege, 
a castle, and a conflagration, a rescued damsel, and a gallant lover. Here 
we have feats of valour, and deeds of high emprise, worthy of the country, 
and worthy of the writer, nothing being wanting but some of that foundation 
called fact, whereon to build so l<»Ay an cdiiice. Now, in the mention of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, there ought, 1 think, to have occurred to the ingenious 
writer, one circumstan<ce upon which a fancy like his might have erected a 
noble superstructure — it is this. He was the first importer of the Potatoc ! In 
the number before me which contains the pancgyrick of Mr. Thomas Moore, 
(if that word Ix^ not too poor for such exalted commendation) your readers 
are favoured with another Irish Legend, entitled, * 0*Connor of Carriga- 
foyle,' not inferior, I dare say, in heroic sentiment and deeds of chivalry, to 
any of the foregoing. A little startled however, at its length, 1 have not 
yet ventured on the perusal, and therefore pronounce no opinion on its 
merits. To say the truth, 1 am one of those tame minds, and con- 
fess myself one of those matter-of-fact gentry, that find little pleasure 
in any narration which is not founded either in truth or m veri- 
similitude. 1 take no delight in the delineation of character, incon- 
sistent with the general notions of human natiiie, and which contra- 
dict the. lessons of experience, and the pages of historical record. The 
true art of an inventor consists in adapting his fabulous personages to the 
standard of reality, nor, because the manner of the olden time differed 
from those of the present day, is he therefore permitted to give the bridle 
to his imagination, and to turn into demigods or devils, those who, as we 
all know, could only have been men. This error of judgment never fails 
to be accompanied by another not less offensive to persons who have any 
tincture of classical taste, and that is a pompous ana inflated style, scarce 
a sentence of which it devoid of some contradiction, tautolc^ or absurdi- 



tf. TimHibeniiaB extcovagance, % faolt mcSdMit to yomg and arSoit 
■itncb^ ia tkc aaora to be woaderecl at, when avcrj deeent library preieKt&xis 
witb abttadaul modela of correct compoattioii. Nothing but want of know- 
ladfCf wattt of oare, or want of nnocrstandiiig caa accoant for it. It » 
■ay aineere wwh, Mr. Editor, to see your pages not only, recommended 
by e&rta of rising geniua, by the tpatklet of wit» nnd the rays . of good 
sanse, but also by a strict attention to correctness of style, and the estn- 
blished rales of pure and classical compositioo. Nothing is more Of»po- 
aite to this than tha too frequent cnstom of verbose profosion, of wnq;iping 
n simple thought in a superfliioas incnmbranee of gaudy words, and com- 
l^ling the rcwier tas Shidispeare expresses it) to iMint for a fow grains of 
WKimtng in a boshel of chaiOf. Too many of your Correspondents, Mr* 
Editor, have laid themselves open 4o a charge oTthis nalnre, and among 
them sooie who certainly want nothing but cafan reflection to correct it. 
I* hope the advice here given, the resnh of some stndy, and of long expe- 
rience, wiU be. kindly received,, for it is- kindly meant. I» yon must be 
airare,4iavenopeffsoiialinlefestitt the event of its acceptance orrf^tioo. 
, Bttt to return to my primary svb^ct, . the panegyrical article on Mr. 
Thomas Moore-f-The poetical meriu of this gentleman, his mettiAiKms 
versification, his wit, his versatility, and the genend elegance of his style, 
are OMvemaUy acknowledged, and by none mott than the writer of this 
article. The defect of his compositions, as fitf as I am acquainted widi 
them, is ascribable to a redundant fancy, too frequently transgressing the 
honncU of that chaste and elegant sim|>licity which constitutes the charm 
of out most approved writers. In this respect he has often reminded me 
^ the words applied to a Roman beauty, lost and overwhelmed in the 
multiplicity of her ornaments— port mtntma eni ip$a jmella ttti^^he* 
smallest part of this fine lady is herself. Whoever has read his life «f 
3heridan, will find this strikingly exemplified, And the more remarkable for 
this reason, that it is the very fault he condemns in the compositions of his 
deceased fHend. But though his embellishments are often unnecessary, 
ayid sometimes ill placed, tbey are never obscured by pondeeosity of ver« 
bjage. He is always intelligiUe as far as the idea he means to convey 
comes within the scope of human inielleet, for in his poetical effasicnis, 
there is sometimes a refinement of sentimentality, that dudes the under- 
atanding, and though seeming to be sense, evaporates into sound. For 
instance — 

The hup tbfttOBce UmwigK ?•»*• k«U« 
TIm aoul of miMic tb«d. 
Now famgi as nmteon Tsrm^s wtlh, 
Aiif tluit soul WIS fled. 

These «re verr mnsieal lines, and not the less so, because, Vk^ the gene* 
nJity of music, they are sound without sense. The two first convey 
an intelligiUe idea, in as much as they refer to an era when bards flou- 
rished, and their animating strains were, or might have been really heard 
within the walls of Tara^ But what meaning can we possil^y elicit, from 
lines telling us, that harps which had lost their souls, as well as their 
bodies, many centuries ago, are nevertheless now hanging actoaUy upon 
the ruined walls^of Taral This is a perverse application of S h ak s pea r e's 
beaotifol thought — to give to airy nothing a local habitation and a name! 
Did the whole exist only in foncy, the incongruity would be avoided, hiii 
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irtiea {ttrl is adittiisaUe ftnidi^ tod |Aurt pripMble M^ritoed^ k remindt «• 
of tk% punishmtBl twttded bj aomo tyrani of old, who lacked a living 
body to a dead c<ttica8e< ** Seul of mrnifi^^' is highly poetical/ and comes 
wilk peculiar ptopriety from a genUeman whose musicid compositions are 
distibgaished for taste and elegance, and itrho hai scarce aoore saocesfuHy 
Qonrted the muse of poetry than the muse of sOng. It were mnch U> 
be willed that such a man had be^ content wRh the jpraise of lyrie 
ooinpontioni and all the lighter grace* of poetic eaKeflence, witfaont 
faking in the filth of lampoon kennels^ and stoopmg to become the pliant 
instrument of angry and inftammatory .^K^tion. He who might aspire to a 
Sink with the sons of Apollo should never have ddmsed hini^f by a junc- 
tion With the feJiewers of Momus, the just reward <tf whose Wfj and 
iUoatuie was Section from the banquet of the Gods. 
^ A poet like Mr. McAyre, must unquestionably be endowed with a sam-^ 
tive mindi and the wonder is that one who can fe^l to mneb for himself 
should have so little consideration for the feelings of othets. Appearan- 
ces do indeed deceive, .if this gentleman fails to enjoy a i&ucb fi«ater 
share of happiness (ban falls to the general let of hmtatanity. At an 
early age he attained the reputation cu a poet, and has be^ fortlmate 
enough to preserve it. His amluous cultivation of the BM»esy not only 
bfonght him fame and wealth, but what is dearer stilly the acquaintance 
aftd friendship of congenial minds. He h happy in die endeimMtnts of 
domestic society, and no want of health embitters his hours, or takes rSr 
pose irom his pillow. In public his ears are regaled^ with ^ iiieense of 
his owd praises, bieine courted »id Aittered whoever he goes^ and a* hit 
Ipanegyfist telis us, the prime object of universsd adraiialion, dr as 1^ 
chooses to phrase it— ^^ the only L106 of the day/ True, (it may be said) 
but he is a patriot as wdl as a poeii aad he feds not for hhnself, but fot 
thepover^ m bis country toen. A fair and honourable feeling no doubt; 
but how has it been followed up? By voluntary abseiice firmn a cdunt^ 
which he might have Idomed and improved by his example and htS vir« 
tnes ; by jus^yiag popular outn^, and by inflaming of endeavdurihg to 
inflame those turbuJent and unruly passions, which require far difiereAt 
iteatment, and in their present state of barbarism, can lie withhdd from 
sanguinary tumult only by the constant and vigorous hand of Law. He 
has saturated his infiagmation with dreams of a glory which never exbted, 
and with pictures of an early state of civilization and splendour, which owe 
all their hfo and o^uring to the pencH of fiction. Ireland's true history 
may be smd to begin with the second Henry, and what was she then? What 
was her renown in arts and arms, when the King of a neighboaring bland, 
itself half civilized^ at the head of a few followers, received the homage of 
her Princes, and annexed the Crown of Ireland for ever to the Crown oC 
England without a single battle I But why resort to the victorious march 
of a King, whose name may be some excuse for the inUmidation it prei>- 
duced. Previous to his arrival, a few adventurous knights from the British 
shore, with a handful of armed followers, were able to command vktory 
wherever they camCi and we are mformed that Earl Richard, sumamed 
Stroi^gbow, who had taken Dublin by assault, when he was besieged b]^ 
Rodenc himself, the most powerful of the ktfh Kmgs, and assisted by se- 
veral other Prioces, utteriy defeated die besiegers amounting to 30,000 men I 
And what were the circumstances of this memorable rout? The gallant 
-Earl, at the head of nmety knights aad thw atteudants, sallied out upon 

MM 
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this mmieroin host of poet Moo(e*i M ilesMui ImoMy falliant leveHen of 
Thura's halto, and envuMe p otttito ri of pmliiie f^ory and magni^oeiioey- 
whom^ after a feeble resktanoe, ke o?erthre#, and pvmied witk great 
shaghtar! Tmhf the only sooU wortk the comiDeaoration of barde, or the 
pniaes of postentj, which Tara'a halls potaeeaed at that4iiiie» were indeed 
the soali of its hwrptt Bot what of that? Poetry thrives best on fictioo,* 
sknple truth is too coarse a diet Yonr Ck>rraspondent, Mr .Editor^ inti* 
mates that fear was entertained lest the songs of Mooie's Mdodies, by 
recalling the memory of antient giory, might excite the posterity of its pos- 
sessors to deads of perilous empriie. Tkem was no ground for apprehen- 
sion. When the harps themselYes, with all the adfanta^ of livmg souls 
and breathing strings, were able to do so little, — the remmiscence of their 
strains could do nothing. Captain Rock rejoices not in the harp but the 
bagpipe, — he has the same lore of spoil and slau^^ter that hb predatory . 
ancestors possessed — ha has as little knowledge of vital religion — be has ui 
equal disregard fer the rights of property, uid the restraints of law, — ki$ 
glory is the lauve'iauder of barbarous turbulence, and the inspiring ge^ 
nius of bis noble enthosiann is — whiskey ! 1, Mr. Editor, am no poet — I 
see things through the unmaffnifying medium of cool observatkm and com- 
mon sense, and, with these humble adjuncts I take.upon me to siqr, that 
I am beter acquainted with Pat, and a truer friend to his real intmstsi 
than the panegyrist of his present outrages, and the dreamer of his quoo* 
dam glones. 

No historical record presents a more indisputable truth, than the bar- 
barism of Ireland, in the days of the second Henry. The Englirii there- 
fbre did not make them barbarous. They found them so, and however ill 
they may have governed their new subjects, and their sway was sometimes 
bad enough, they cannot be charged with being the authors of that barba- 
rism. At what period therefore, antecedent to Henry, did the Irish enjoy 
that happy state of glorious independence, and that splendid civiliiatbo, of 
which we now hear so much, but of which our early ancestors really knew 
nothing? They had, 1 may be tokl, been conquered by the Danes; but 
those Northerns found them in even a worse state than their English inva- 
ders, as may be proved by the very circumstance of their success, for it 
is impossible to believe that a great, an united, an enlightened and a war^ 
like people, would have been so easily overcome and suMued by a horde of 
northern banditti, ft is also matter of fact, that those Danes, though sub; 
duers, were civilizers, and that to them Ireland is indebted for the fbnnda- 
tkm of most, if not all, of her best cities and sea port towns. What they 
were therefore previous to Danish invasion, it needs little sagaeity to dis^ 
cover. Perhaps Ireland's greatest misfortune was that she had never been 
deemed worthy of invasion by that great people, who placed the chief glory 
of conquest in the improvement and civilization of the conquered. Tacitus 
informs us, that Agricola declined the invitation of an Irish chief, who as^ 
sured him that one legion would suffice for the subjugation of the entire 
island. Hence, Mr. Editor, I would infer that the true friend of the na«- 
tive Irish, is not the man who would incite diem to rebellious insurrection, 
foy the intoxicating stimulus of fictitious glory, and the hope pf regaining 




them to that due rank in national society, which understandings like' (heiis 
want nothing but care and culture to enable them effectually to attain. 
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• ^onr kigeiiioiis Correspondent, whoae extraTagaace of conimendatien 
Mftoeeasioned this letter, is, Iconceire, a Terr young man, and to ibs un- 
nBee^ng ardour of juvenility, much mast be forgiven. • He is, I am sue, 
a very yoang writer, otherwise he would have been more careful to malce 
the ofc^t of his affection the model of his style. Besides those spcci- 
■wns of Mr. Moore's early poetry, of which I shall only say, that if they 
detract nothiue from the author's fame, they at least make no great addi- 
tion io it, he has given us two of his after-dinner speeches. ' These are 
worth recording, as well for the modesty with which he speaks of himself, 
as for the honourable testimony he bears to the merits of contemporary 
po^. ' Their several characters are drawn with justice and discrimination, 
without any waste of words, or affectation of fine language. This is sadly 
different, Mr. Editor, from your Correspondent's own phraseology, some 
of which, 1 fear, if Mr. Moore should happen to read it, will bethought 
any thing but flattering. If the following representation be just, it is not 
easy to conceive how a peison under such sombre influence, could write at 
alU (page 304) — ** When he mourns over the fall of his country from her 
high place among the nations of the worldf and the- loss of the /rcedom, 
and the grandeur^ and the bright things'* (qu. — Kerry diamonds) ** diat 
blessed the land in its early days, and sighs as the remembrance of her de* 
basement overshadows his thoughts; who is there that will doubt for a 
moment that such strains find an echo in his heurt? He found it impossi- 
ble to divest himself of the bitter conscionsnes which cleaved unto his 
spirit, ever with him, and around him, like an evil genius, blighting and 
discolouring all of bright, freshening, or glorious in his recollections! The 
reptile thus unwilUnglv cherished in his bosom, lurked withm the well- 
spring of the heart, poisoning the stream at its fountain head, and so long 
as it survived,"* (what was there to kill it?) '< his soul could not be divested 
of sadness, n6r his song of despondency** ! ! ! 

Oh, tis so moving, I can quote no more! I must, however, bring 
forward another passi^, intended to convey a high compliment to the 
transcendent genius of the author of the hish Melodies, and which he 
may certainly defv any panegyrist of the present day to parallel. 

** A pactofus of melinuous poetry, pure, fertilizing, and inezhanstible, 
runs through those fervent, and yet gentle effusicms of his muse,** (like a 
river running through water,) *' and in the very residuum of whose current 
much of the golden ore of genius is discoverable,** (que — what part of a 
song is the residuum ?) ** The poet*s heart had been bathed in^ — (what 
think you gentle reader? in the Pierian springs to be sure — ^no truly, but 
in a bath equally acceptable to all hearts,) <* sunshine/* ** and (moreover) 
steeped in eternal odours, and his spirit fed from the fens q^Undidior 
vitero of inspiration, until his language became transmuted, as if ^ the 
power of an endianter, into *^whi^>ered ftolm, and sunshine spohen I!! 

I have formed a very erroneous judgment of Mr. Moore's taste and ta- 
lents, if he be capable of feeline any thing like pleasure from panegyrised 
efiiinons so obscure, so hyperbolical, and so ludicrous^ 

I am afraid the object of your Conrespondent's panegyric will be as little 

Satified by the account of ms trip to Cove, in the Steam boat. This, I 
ink, in justke to Mr. Moore, should have been rdated in the first part 
of his epistle, for as in the conversatioo recorded, he ^W^ ^^ ™^^ ^^^ 
a common mortal, it wouU surely have been more iudicious to raise hhn 
fbom that level, by a sribsequent display of bis extraordinary powers and ac- 

zz2 
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to fuik him to IIm vlaodarA or co«uiHm huipaiiiiy. No ctouU, hit mA^ 
Qumg Milogiit took omo to noU down ftnd bring aw%y lOl the good thinn 
ha lud* daring an exoiinuon whi^ latt^ many houia. To be iare» all 
thidgs that fall fipom the mouth of a great mai^ afe TaliuMe, and happy ia 
he who heart tham. Btalif^or I, Mr. Editor, werf^totaketncha voy* 
age, and that oar eonvenation afforded no happier aiib^u for tekc t ioay 
thi^ your Coneiipoadeni hat found in the Liou of the nieaeni.dayt I am 
^^ to think thai neither of- nt wonld be mach flattered (igf their iq[ipearinf 
before the aye of the piAlic. 

I hate committed perhapa loa kmg a tretpam upon your oolumnt, bo| 
ihaU, I trutt, find tufficient apology in the moti?et midi induced it* I 
vith» in the first plana* to rediMce the visionary notion of Ireland'a pritlme 
grandeur, in which to many tttU too fondfy indulget lolhe tobtr tftandaid 
of cool judgment, authentic hittory, and right reasoiu la the nezt^ to pay 
a fair tribute of apoJaute lo poetic genius, without eauilting ita pottettor to 
a height whkh he oitclaims, and an altitude of eipoture bi more ludicrooa 
than complimentary. In the third and latt place, if 1 have aniasadvertri 
with tomeasverity on that folte taste, and extravagast stjple* with wh^ 
loo many writers of our eonntry are justly reproached, it wa& not meani lo 
discourage but to reform* The old Roman Poet, whose auAori^ none wiU 
gainsay, has long since laid down the rule, and eslablishrd IhepiuiGipla oC 
just composition-^ 

Scffibtodi Mote, n^iefs sat priactpiMn st Cms. 
Good teiue it t^« Toy ftMBtalB sad principle of good wiidng* 

Now, Sir, nothing is more offensive to good sense, than false sentiment, 
mflated periods, superfluous verbiage, and bombastic style. These are 
not gooa wTiiiDg exemplified^ but eood writing caricatured. I will giv^ 
your correspondents, should any of them be offended, leave to be as angry 
with me as they please, provided they avail themselves of my advice^ an4 
endeavour to purify and an^en^jl a vicious mode of writing. 

lam> Sir, *c* 

&4Naz. 



A WISH. 

CtlHi St ths siadM iaooceat^ r«p(v^ 
Par9 ss thst deep which. ssntedvirtm knows; 
ftick df otmlo ei qqjet, eadi vamffled leet* 
CloM thy bv'deyee Mid hill ti^ gmltloMfaM%rth 
Aad when Uie km; noa's Ktunhig ai|^ 
8hsU wshe Umee orW to ahed akrighter dajf 
No slooK to ckMMd, ao tesr todi« thehrshiiM^ ' 
Sato •ndi mpsMioo stnii tan hettte hke thins^ 
Meavtfi'*intheet Mwiiay on thy path faa «h«l; 
VattBg'd by iohaw, and w^ka/ym to dnad; 
Still as whea lamy winda hane ceswd to lavi^ 
Meepithe.gnoolhboaMaolthegloeiy wava^ , ; 
floch peace he thme, from each TOMUioQ free. 
Pom ae the km thstlnde this heatt to tho^ 
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AN IRi»H BEOGARMAN'S TALE» 



To the Editor, ^e. 
Mr DsAK SiRj 

In offering yon ^ eocloied fragment, believe me I do not entertcdn thv 
most remotest idea of imposing it on you as a relic of Irish poetry : It id' 
b«t an imperfect paraphrase obtained under too many disadvantages, erea 
to entitle ii to the name of a translation ; and unless its local chaiacter* 
mterests you, can possess no other recommendatfon. Whatever eoiftd be* 
vetained of the original, has been fktthltilly attempted ; much however has 
been unavoidably lost from my ignorance of the language ia which it was 
delivered. Where t have foiled most, has been in rendering the innume- 
rable epithets which crowd the Irish tongue, aiding" both the sound and the 
sense ; by excluding these, and aiming at the wikl structure of the mea- 
sure iff which the tale was recited, the spirit of the whole has been I fear 
unavoidably tamed down. The breaks are occasioned by difficulties for 
which I do not hold myself equally responsible, depending on die abilities 
of others who ieh incompetent So overcome them, or supply the deficiencies. 

Not possessing antiquarian knowledge to prefix to this piece, we must 
leave the precise tinie to which it refers undetermined. Nodoubt^'its claim' 
to aniiquttj (in some eyes,) will not appear equal to that languid babbling, 
presnnted to be written between the fourth and fifth centuries, in which the 
ill sustained controversy between paganism and Christianity smacks too 
strongly of the cloister, to entitle such effusions to any other than that ve- 
neraMe dot — i^, when the feeble are pardoned for their weariness, and 
should rest from their labours. Numerous are the works to be found of 
this description, written in the Irish character: but if Irish poetry has an 
existence, it must be in tradition ; an oral, not a written existence ; and we' 
may only hope to find it occasionally, in those secluded haunts to which it 
flies from the injurious *<hand of the spoiler" — in spots yet unreclaimed by" 
improvements and the innovation of County Grand Jury presentments. 
Accident and not research, put me in possession of this fragment in the 
Ibltowing manner. 

Near the coast, in one of the adjoining counties, stands a wonder work- 
ing old casi^, and near it a lake. It can be attested by thousands, such are 
the powers time possess, that they are specifics for every moral and physi- 
cal disorder: — although 1 dipped my head in the lake, and ascended the 
■ l a ircasc of the castle backwalds, I now Ibrget the names of both one aiid 
ike other of those sovereign remedies for every evil but that of a bad me- 
mory. It is Ae custom to hold a Sacred Pattern at this |4ace, fbr three' 
days in the middhs of June^ which are kept holy — that is idle*; when pll ' 
gnms, to avail themselves of tho' inf^Kbrhty of die confederate lake and 
oastle, flock to them from i^ parts of Ikeland, and derive the greatest be- 
BefiCby saymg pra^fers, getting drunk, fighting, danctto^, and soforth; 
these solemn obligations on the-mMfuI, necessarily create m the Ticinity^ 
an extensive camp of the usual picturesque construction ; and a semi-drcie 
•f tents formed of the branches of trees,, covered with quilts, blankets, and 
straw mattings is reflected in the water, and gives the whole a very religi- 
erne appearance. Notwidntanding this accommodation, Acre are to be 
^na on tlie road, many warm farmers, who gtatuitoiisly keep open house 
for rest and emidi dieer. HumUo aa tkia^ hospitality nmy be, it has been 
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shamefully abased, by a willfttl aad most mimerousefass of devotees, whose 
prayers are to do ercry thine for us, and ** our mother's sowb** — those dKxds 
of travelling beggars, who xtei^vX all watering places, and places of wor* 
ship. Amongst this tribe» howerer, there was one superior fellow, a des- 
pot in his way* the terror and the admiration at once of alK He had a 
northeni brogue, war tall and stout, and was such a voraeions eater, that 
when invited to sit down, he made nothing of the family meal. He was 
aaid to be *' cracked,* and from the superstiiioas veneration the lower orders 
entertain in common with the Turks for madmen, be was greatly respect- 
ed — by women and children. At the same time, his appearance in a vil- 
IfLge spread coostemackm amongst many poor families, who hastily dosed 
their ooors before he approached too near, ror wherever he made a lodgment, 
there was no possibility of dispossessing him of his hold. One evening, 
during the festival times I have described, in 1820, this famous'*^ poor era- 
tuir" made his way into the kitchen of a farmer's house, where I was re- 
galing myself. After a benediction on the ho«ise, and the owner oC it, a 
place was made ibr him within the large fire-place, where be seated him- 
aeU. He asked innumerable questions about the " childer," aad answered 
as many mare about those in Deighbouring families then ;— entered on the 
^nealogy of their parents and tl^ir connections ; slowly displacing all the 
tfme he was speaking, a number of vrallets, which he laid bj his side, smd 
over the whole, his large tin porringer which had hung by his waist. Being 
disencumbered, he pushed himself still farther into the chimney com^, 
and for my entertainment, he was now called upon to tell one of his 
*^owld stories ; he was very willing to comply with the request ; but raanv 
were proposed and rejected. WhUe I was complimented by being allowed 
to select one, it never occurring' to the good natured people, that 1 could 
have no preference, not understanding; Irish, but the Schoolmaster de- 
cided for me, by offering at the same time to give roe the English, as Dhther- 
mod went on slowly — Dhthermod himself fised on the tale which I send, 
saying *' it would devart the gintleman, as may be be was a scholar.** 

The story began with an incoherent chant, consisting of verses which 
are omitted. After this prelude, he commenced a more monotonous but 
vehement strain, looking at times awful in the flickering gleams of light, 
which occasionally illuminated his large visage, old red cap, and grey 
^air, which fell nearly to his shoulders, and beamed out of the. darkness, 
whenever the fitful blaze of the fresh faggots or turf were put on the fire. 
Leaning his frosty chin sidewise on his folded hands which held his long 
upright staff, he appeared the Runic Bard a painter would have chosen 
for his model. Still tnere was something ludicrous in his ruling the monarch 
of the hearth, and his eyes were seldom for a moment remiss, during the 
whole recital, but were steadfastly fixed, watching the pn^press of a large 
pot of potatoes, that swung over the fire, aad he stopped at once in the 
midst of his declamation to announce the moment they were done. His 
tale being over, he found it necessary to cheer his depiessed auditory with 
li roguish song^ in a croaking senile voice, which haa the effect of sending 
the country girls into the im nooks and comers, bluriiing as hard as they 
could, while the men and married women lauohed outright ; Dhthermod's 
features remaining as unmoved as if he sang mough a mask. 

By way of argument, perhaps it is right to add on account of several omis* 
sions : — that in the b^^ning of the tale, there is an infernal league between 
Ghonun Hou^ the chief, fmd a witch, fipon whom is obtained a cettaiB 
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Doxiovs filtre, whereby the chief is fendered inviilaerable so long as he pos- 
sesses it; but being unsuccessful in a love suit, in which the potencv of 
the chann proves c? no avail, he throws away the spell in despair, on wliich 
turns thedrid of the story, as the act destroys both him and the object of 
his regards ; Moma*s wraith is visible long after, and its actions fbnn the 
sequel of the story 

I shall feel happ^ if this effort meets witli your approbation so far as to 
merit a place iu your Mag:azine. But my solicitude for it, cannot exceed 
ks humble pretensions, being no more than an Irish Beggannan*s Tale. 

Your*s most truly. 



MORN A; 
dhtuermod's tale. 

Wb* isbellMUieeksUi6Uiiekegtll[|^t,tIiedetdUei(foet 
'Tis Ghonim Hao,— iiiMtiate, iieite ts tlie teiBfesC, 

DriTiDg tUe wreck bHore bam* of tbe kittle. 
He finds not his foe amidst the fiyiBg keme. 
Nor yet suspends bis wnXtk, 
Tfaoogb blood nnd swent nm maagling down bis brows. ' 

He it is wbo fetn to sleep. 

And while he widcet 

Still wishes he could sleep: 

Will shun the camp* and sound of arms ; 

And where the sonuner ^ m only heard to hun. 

Sinks down to diort repose, without a follower. 

Dark as a fbadow in the day, 

Awake like a spectre in the night ; 

No holy clerk, nor word of grace* 

Nor minstrers song, nor woman's smile. 

Cheer bis silent hours, or sullen sigbr. 
Great is his stature* and bis heavy arms 
A burden for fire oxen. 
But where !— where is the chief, all ciy M ! 
His thin ranks flying o*er the field. 
Now ranquisb'd ; seek their leads, but in vain. 

Who knocks so loud at the castle gate. 
And thieatens whb each blowl 
Who wound the bom three times and ag«in, 
Aud cried,— are ye dead within ( 
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b th« Portflr dnigVMl, or Ifatdotf M» 

Or /our Lixd uBgcidoiis gnmii! 

Did lie 6«er fee vaml itaiid 4t hU gkCe, 

Of onwelooiued ta Lift liall ; 

Love ift die prop of his camle wmlls. 

And teller UiM towMi, bispeople> lie«ft«; 

And MW ivoold a Prioce lii# faeDchniMi be, 

Dowa stooped cbe strtayer. aad shook 
The dost from his stndal s'. oe» 
And wiped the sangimie dew from his brow; 
Then stood erect, sad muttering loud. 
Cursed the castle, home, and boenL 

So may thj friends find thee 

VaneJ, and turn away ; 

May thy gate openiug wide 

Re#eive a treacherous guest i 

May t)iy foes leave thee 

A ruin, te n aatl e ss, a resting plaoe 

For the birds of heaven ; 
Secure in thy overthrow 

Wiih the cnrse that withers up thy inmates 

And stops tike ^soe of their blood, 

—Leaving their hearpe and giaves without a mourner, 

I bestow this token freely 

To embitter it more. 
And be flung his light sczi^ in the mote ; 
Whoa a moan was heard within. 
Now am I quit of my pro&r'd pledge. 
And thou, proud Lord, of thy vow: 
And from thee too Moma, 

For ever, I turn awa^. 
Then he laid him down in a secret place 
Without a prayer. 

And slept like a houml after long chase 

Unheeded, but never nKMre seen. 

In that castle sat one, whose pleaiant smile 
Was like the early spring-time. 

Bringing a thousand welcomes with it, — 
She was Cormac's priHe, and hope, and life ; 
« And he was gone with the casOo^s Lont, 
And the chiefs of fifty clans around. 
To meet the strange sea enemy. 
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She descended to the gmte, and saw Connac's foe ; 
It was Chorum Hon, wet firom the fight 

And bearing its dents npon his shield t 
He songht admission as death seeks his prej. 
And stood a giant spectre there. 
Moma would fly. 

Bat sure some northern witch 
Fiird that deadly scrip. 
It drank up her breath, as it fell in the mote. 

The Lord returned 

With Tictoiy crown'd 

And shouts resound and rereliy 
• • • • 

Scarcely the embers die upon the hearth. 

Or rashes are strown upon the hall, 

Or the sleepers breathing stills the scene of mirth : 
When gliding through the chamber 
Homa approaches the slacken'd fire. 
And by its smoldering light b seen. 
Bowing to where the minstrel lay. 

Recorder of the deeds of past times, 
Praiser of the flowers of beauty. 
And inspirer of glee and courage : 

Oft was his checked hand tum'd 

That night from cheerful notes, 

And yet he knew not why he wept : 

When the horn pass*d around. 

Each drop cfaDl'd his soul ; 

And ever would his hand in sadness share ' 

The unknown sorrow at his heart. 
In his seat now Moma sat, 

A dowd upon the hearth. 

Where desolation ever after sat. 
And as the last ^eam faded 

Swaeinng through the maaes of a dance, ' 

To some unheard melody ,- 

In graceful circles, smoothly shrinking, 

Pass'd into the deep channel*d shadows. 
• • « « 

See, it is Motna gazes 
On the deep waters of the blue ocean -, 

A aa 
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&he stands opon the nfgpA steep 
Abore die seft-latk's ffiglit ; 

Nor heedt the Mwt Ifat tiftglei her d«Hi htif . 

It IS not that Comae is on the maia, 
Or dreads she a ooaung storm. 

His net is in the son* 

His skiff is in the bay. 

And under die wide spreading; oaks 

Sleep his tired eompaniaBs in the shade* 

The red deers antlers tangle in the bfUoUag tteesir 
And shake the forest 

Who pursues their ittghtt 

No fleet hound's cry rings hi the air. 
'TisMoma— 
Who listens to the bray of dashing waletr. 
Besting on the ivy matted stone. 

When the sliding stream 

Bursts o'er the steeps. 

And the pale moon llghtt the shireting sprayt 
'Tis Mona fistening to thdr roar. 
Who oft on the benighted smiles 
And yields a guiding light ; 

For all night long, she's seen 

Gathering the glancing stars that Ml, 

A misty form floating on the wind. 

Woe is m the daifc chambeta of the gloomy haU, 
Which Moma, as a sun-beam bii^tenad*— 

She is gone; and the Father seeks her even in the graTt. 

And as the Hart, toshon the violated ipot 

Where the Hind feU before the hunter. 

Forsakes the full pasture, rich in q^ihigi. 

To seek the shelter of the thicket, 

Eren in safety, regarding stiU saspSuooriy the breeze 
So Cormac shuns the castle, where Biema's image oooe 

In happier hours his hurge soul fed. 

Troubles we may forget in pastimes. 

But pastimes recalled in grief come overspread wiA troubles. 

The CasUe, dreary and deserted, tamts his sight. 

As though polution amear'd its walls with pesltlnoa 
Cormac the unyielding t The fiothfol ConMcl 

Bends him like the wounded Stag, 

He shuns the haunts of men. 
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Nodewscaa aowiflli dieblighfted btaooii : 
No Imiiger, nor Ibint, mv sleep, nor deatb, 
Vint his dark broken heart; 
Bot ever he puraoes some seeming shadow. 

H<^ and loye die in the autumn ; 

Falling leaTes» follow the fidhng leavei ; 

Where buds in the firing time succeeded buds, 

But the winter that knows no change 
Blights Connac's soul ! 
nil not with age he droops, 
V or with fear he treoMes, 
Nor with sickness he fiunts. 
Nor with wounds he is groaning : 

The sea fowl die oa tha racks. 

The wild beast in his cave x 
It is the Eagi^ only pines in Uie smi for ages. 
But who can count how kttg 
Cormac's grief would outlive the eagle's ? 

We asked whose was be ! 

And look'd along the rocky girdle of the shore. 
Is that a Seal basking in the sunt 
Or wily fisherman stretching towards Us prey! 

No«-it is Cimnac^he sees !— he sees '. 

A speck upon the spreading sea# 

And nearer now and larger still it givwsj 
Isitabark?— WUt 
Is the plundering Dane agab upon the shore) 

Man does not pilot o'er the waves that ship; 

Her streamers are blue gleana of light* 

Her saila are ruddy wings of clouds 

And a maiden guides the heltt. 
Tie Moma« coming from the land unknown ; 
Far, for beyond the planeu spheies. 
Where the wild winds are for em hushed* 

Seel forests Qveep rouid in their antumn vests. 

The mountains are to rivers corl'd ; 

The streams fly upwards, length'ning on before 

In liquid light— a bright assent. 
And now the vessel swinu in floods of gold— 
And now 'tis in the view of another world. 

All the minstrels that ever on eatdi had been. 

All strike their harps! 

Aaa2 
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But neiUier Moma, nor Camac^ nor diip wt ween. 
Naught but tbe Gull skimnuDg o'er the wave . 
In the fxeih sea breeze. 



SONQ. 



If in the houri oC mirth and glee. 

My thoughts from joyance f tray. 
They only torn to home and thee 

So far, so far away, 
A ffection opes her thousand springs ; 

Rememb'rance strikes the lyre ; 
And Love, from off his gtitCering wings. 
Sheds many an orb of fire. 

Yes ! if in crowds, or n4rth, or glee 

My thoughts from joyance stray. 
They oi^ly turn to home and thee 
So far, so li|r away. 

Here* where the ocean laves the shore. 

And Beauty reigns o'er all ; 
Amid those scenes, for eTermore» 

My thoughts embittered fall ; 
For absence seven me from thee. 

The mountains 'tween us rise, 
And every star of light I see. 

But tells me of thloe eyes. 
Yes ! if in crowds. Sec 

There be unnumbered beauties here. 

Springing from nature's hand, 
And bounteous heaven hath made appear 
• Sweet verdure o'er the land. 
And yet, 'mid all these scenes so bright, 

'Mid all the thoughts they bring, 
I waut thy spirit's beaming light, 

Its glow oe'rme tolling. 
Yeg ! if in crowds, &c. 

Yet, may I Jiope«*-ibr hope is given 

A day-star from on high--* 
Full sQon to bask me in the heaven 

That shines in thy blue eye. 
And. Mary dear, this faithful heart 

Will then be pressed to thine, 
With joy to meet, and never part, ■ 

But love with life resign. 
Yes I if in crowds, &c. 
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Preparing for the ffeakf in one volume octavo, the Poems of J. J. 
Callanan. 

The forthcoming new tragic play at Covent-garden is reported to be writ- 
ten by Lord Normanby, from whose pen has pjpoceeaed two fashion- 
able novels* The scene of the drama is laid in Russia; and Messrs. 
Young, C^ Kemble, Warde, and Miss Jannan, have all good characters. 

The fossil remains of the MammoUi lately discovered by our countrymen 
in the Burman Empire, embedded with those of the rhinoceros, ruminating 
animals, tortoises, and crocodiles, have given rise to much curious specu- 
lation among the geologists of France. It seems, that up to this moment, 
the mammoth's bones had never been found iu the equatorial regions. It 
was thought, therefore, to have been designed by nature to inhabit cold 
countries, like the fossil elephant which was discovered entire on the banks 
of the Lena, covered with a coat of thick fur. Geologists regard this dis- 
covery as very important, as it must give rise to fresh discussions and in- 
quiries, which, if they determine nothing, will at least amuse for a while, 
and may, in the end, lead to something Uke a satisfactory conclusion. 

The late Lieut -Colonel Boden, of the E. I. Company's service, has be- 
queathed a property to the University of Oxford, to be appropriated towards 
the erection and endowment of a Professorship in the Sanscrit language, 
in one of the colleges of the said University, being, as the will states, * of 
opinion that a more general aud critical knowledge of that language will be 
a means of enabling his countrymen to proceed in the conversion of the natives 
of India to the Christian religion, by disseminating a knowledge of the sacred 
Scriptures amongst them, more effectually than all other means whatsoever.' 

During the present extremely damp season, it may increase the comfort 
of such 01 our readers as wish to try the experiment : — that by placing an 
unstopped bottle, or more open vessel, if convenient, containing strong suN 
phuric acid, in any part of the room, the moisture of the air will be readily 
absorbed, and the salubrity of the apartment consequentlv improved^ The 
great capacity of sulphuric acid, renders this mode of. absoibing humidity 
very economical. 

We have just seen the MS. Herbal of the Philosopher of Geneva. It 
consists of eight small folio volumes, bound up neatly in vellum, each vo- 
lume having a thong of the same material bound neatly round it. The 
plants are cnished flat, and fastened to the paper with gum; and the natu- 
ral history, or rather scientific description of each, is written on the opposite 
page, in Rousseau's small beautiful band-writing. A very pleasing scent 
exhales from the volumes when open ; and neither the leaves nor the flowers 
of the plants have lost their brilliant colours. The MS. is valued at three 
hundred guineas.— AfonM/y Review. 

Mr. T. Storer announces for early publication, * Illustrations of the 
University of Cambndge ;' being a series of picturesque views, represent- 
ing the Colleges, Halls, andoiher public l^uildings, especially such portions 
of them as are of recent erection, &c. ; together with diflerent Parochial 
Churches, and some specimens of the domestic architecture which former- 
ly prevailed in Cambridge, many Curiosities, &c,, deposited inUie Museum, 
and in diflerent Colleges. 
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A number of fragments of the Qntk poet, MifoneraiiiSy who was the 
contemporary of Sokm« and flourished about die thirty-seventh Olympiad, 
have been published at Leipsic, by Dn Nieholas Bach. Although Mim* 
uermus was not, as has been supposed^ the invoBtor of elegiac verse* be 
was the first to employ it on amatory subjects. The elegies (^ MiflUMOMis 
wen among the most hi^y esteemed of antiquity^ 

At a late meeting of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, an account waf 
given of a new invention by a person named Conti, for printing with extra- 
ordinary rapidity. M. Cotiti has contrived what he calls a tatmygraph^ and 
tadkiftfp€; the former enables a person to print with ^Mthty^ ataiost as 
quickly as speaking, ci«a without ttie aid of the eye, on paper, wax, and 
soft metals, with sdl soits of characters and pundueSt legulariy f ib rica ted. 
The tachygraph eonsisU duciy of aportable case, in the midsl of which is 
placed an honaootal chase, a shelf or mad>le or iron, the siaeof«ihMtof 
paper, moveable befose and behind, on whidi is phioed the sheet of paper 
which is to receive the wrktng. As each line is printed, the moveable ahdf 
advances a space equal te the interval wkidi sepaiates the lines. Abo«» 
the marble Uble is suspended a kind of round box, ssovesble ftom left to 
right, ia which are disposed all around, and in a certain order, ohancters 
of tempered steel, in sufficient numl|^ lo ezpresi all the puts of the writing. 
Each of these characters or punohes, answers to a key (like the keys of a 
harpsichord) which is placed Wore the box and the moveable table. Upon 
each key is engraved the character corresponding to the punch. AH these 
keys are so disposed that they can be played upon without displacing the 
haxKL At each pressure of a key, the corresponding punch moistens itself 
with bk, and places itself in the centre of the box, by the aotjon of a little 
spring, which suddenly presses it, and as promptly retires to Dsake way for 
the other punches, and so on. The cost of one of these machines, it is 
stated, would be 600 francs, or about £25. 

To Bronie statues, medals, d^ — ^Take two drachms of sal-ammoniac^ 
and half a drachm of salt of sorrel. Dissolve them in half a pint of white 
wine vinegar ; clean the metal from verdigris, then moisten a brush by dip- 
ping it gently in the above solution ; rub it oontioually on the same f^aoe 
till the colour becomes dry, and assumes the depth of the shade required. 
In order that the drying may be more rapid, this operation i» to be per- 
formed in the sunshine, or by the heat of a stova. The oftener it is re- 
peated in the same place, the deeper^ proportionably, w^ be the colour of 
thebronae« 

^ Lays of Palestine, The Maniiic, and odwr Poems,*' hw Shalion Mac* 
kenzie, are in course of preparation for the press, and will be pubUshed in 
one volume, foolscap octavo. It will be imimediately followea by a seciee 
of Tales, in Prose, from the pen of the same writer. 

Plates of above six hundred fossil bones (the remains of an ancient world) 
recently discovered in the neighbourhood of Issoire, in France, are prepar- 
ing for publicatbn. They belong; to more than 50 species of animaJs, now 
extinct ; among whkh are elephants, horses, tapirs, riiinoceri, eleven or 
twelve kinds m stags, large cats, oxen, bears, otters, &c. Ilie original 
form of all these bones is perfectly preserved ; and it appears by experiment^ 
that even their chemical nature is but little adtered. 
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I« dM poetanuNi of Ae Drapat^t Compon j, w a wliirie4eiigth portrait of 
tlM Soottish Queen, with ker eon Jamee I., appafentlj about four years of 
age. It is a very fine pioturey aftd b said to bear strong matke of be»g an 
original poftralt of the imforttinate personage whom it is sappoeed lo re» 
praseat« llie ooixipany*s records afford no written docimieDt or nemo- 
Tandani to alMwr bow they became possessed of it; but the late Air« Bag* 
shawy who was in the company's office from 1737, 9aA conthiaed at Dra- 
per's Ball to the time of his death, in 1794, always considered it an 
original pictnre of Queen Mary. He fi-eqnendy atatea, that about the bo- 

ifmningof the last century, it was discovered among useless articles in a 
umber room, coTered with dust, and enyeloped in the remnants of an old 
baize doth ; that none of the servants could give any account when or 
from whence it came, or what. it was; but that it had always, durmg their 
laooHeotioa, lemained aiiiaoved where it was then foand ; that, on its bring 
cleaved of dost, it was soon recognised as the picture which it is now as* 
sorted to be, and plaeed where it now hangs. The late Mr. Hardwick, 
who was clerk of uie Draper's Company from 1737, to the period of his 
death, at the uge of 75, in 1773, also considered it an original portrait of 
Queen Mary, and stated that the above account of its discovery was correct. 
In the year 1818, David Babington, Es4}. now a Solicitor in Dublin, and li- 
neally descended from Sir Anthony Babmgton, who was confidential secre- 
tary of Queen Mary, asked Mr. Smith, clerk to the company, if there was not 
a picture of her at Draper*s Hall. On the latter enquiring what induced 
that question, he said a tradition was handed down in his family, that Sir 
Anthony had a whole lengdi portrait of the Queen, iand that he had depo- 
aited it Ibr safe oastody, either at Merchant Tailor's Hall, or at Draper's 
Hall, and that it bad nev^ come back to Sir Anthony or his family. This 
ttaditioo is quite consonant with the circumstances under which it was 
found at Draper's Hall, and confirms the truth of the supposition, that it is 
an original portrait of the beautiful and unfortunate Mary Queen of Scot- 
land. The painting is attributed to Frederico Zacchero, but for no other 
reason, than that Zucchero is known to have resided inEngland during 
Mary's captivity, and because it is supposed there was no other painter in 
England at that time who was capable of such a performance. 

A bust of the celebrated mathematician and astronomer, Laplace, exe- 
cuted at the expense of the French Government, is about to be placed in 
the library of the Institute.— Iii^erary Ooze tie. 

A third series of * Saymgs and Doings,' by Mr. Theodore Hook, in 
three volames, aM about to appear. . 

'The Broken Lyre,* a dithyrambic, by M. Agoub, has been translated 
into Arabic verse by Rehafa, one of the young Egyptians now educating 
at Paris. They have been scarcely a year there, and yet the talents of 
several of them are ahea4y unfolding (as we learn from foreign journals), 
in an extmordinary manner. Encouraged by the success of his first al« 
tempt, Rehaiet m about to undertake a more difficult task-— that of traiisla- 
ting mio Arabic the * Elements of Legendre's Geometry.' Another pupil 
ct the Effyptian sdiool has translated 'The Lives ot the most iUusUnous 
Philosophers of Antiquity.' — Literary OazetU. 

The first number of a new literary journal has been published at Berlin, 
which contains a summary of all the criticisms in the principal Reviews of 
Germany. 
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Among the school books of the Chmese, there is oae which coDtaiBS ex« 
actly one thoosaod characters. It is a netrieal composition^ with eight 
characters, or words, in each stanza. But the most remarkable etrcumst^ce 
14, that the same character is not repeated from the beginaing to the end of 
Ike book ; so that the learner who understands these few pckges welU knows 
one thousand distinct words f which is one-fourth part of what is necessa- 
ry for ordinary purposes. — Literary Gazette. 

A new volame of stories, by a Scottish author, entitled * Tales of the 
Moors, or Rainy Days in Ross-shire/ and inscribed to Sir Walter Scott, 
witt appear in a few days. 

The Miss Porters have a new work of fictkm in the press, entitled 
* Coming out ; or, the Field of Forty Footsteps.' 

The Bishop of Down and Comior is preparing for publicatioa in an octavo 
Tolume Biographical Notices of the Apostles, Evangelists, and other 
Saints; with re^tions adapted to the minor Festivals of the Church. 

Mr. Waid, Jun., son of the author of ' Tremaine' and * De Vere,' and 
late Charge d'Aj'aires of His Britannic Majesty in Mexico, is preparing 
for press a work to be called ' Mexico in 1827,' including a narrative of 
his residence in that country, of the present state of societv there, and of 
the proceeding and prospects of the Minine Companies, relative to which 
Mr. Ward's high official situation enabled him to obtain the most authen- 
tic particulars. 

The third and fourth votunes of Mr. Cradock's Literary and Miscella- 
neous Memoirs, consisting of a Life of the Author, accompanied by two 
Portraits, copious additional Anecdotes of his eminent Contemporaries, 
and Reprints of Mr. Cradock's former publications: edited tq^ J. B. 
NicboiSy Esq. F.S.A.F.L.S. &c. — ^will soon appear. 

A Short Series of Popular Lectures on the Steam-Engine, by Dr. 
Lardner, the Professor of Mechanical Philosophy in the New University, 
is announced for publication. 

A new rural town is about to be erected, by Mr. BuUock, on the south 
banks of the Ohio, opposite to the city of Cincinnati, It is to stand on a 
point of land projecting into a bend of the river; and the squares, streets, 
public buildings, and gardens, are laid oat in the plan with great taste. 
The surrounding country is de8crft>ed as remarkably fertile and beautiful, 
and all the necessaries of life, tea and coiee excepted, may he proceed in 
the hnmediate environs of the town. At Cincinnati, they axe extremely 
abundant and cheap, and the vicinity of the Ohio, which in fact washes the 
feet of the terraces, ensures the advantage of every thing that can be re« 
quired from the Southern States. 

Their Majesties of Sardima, lately stood sponsors to a ndUe child, 
baptised Charles Felix Joseph Marcius Christinus Denis Paul Francis- 
de-Paule Bamardin Anthony Raymond Gaetanus Jean Nepomucemis 
Andrew Avellin Marius-des-Muracles Diego Peter d' Alcantara. This 
young gentleman's pretty little signaturp would be quite a treasure amongst 
the collectors of autographs. / 
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